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Preface 


In  taking  leave  of  a  work  which  has  called  for  much  time  and  con- 
sideration during  the  past  live  years,  I  feel  first  of  all  a  sense  of  gratitude 
to  the  good  worthies  who  had  sufficient  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their 
times,  and  sufficient  sense  of  their  own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity, to  provide  such  rich  material  for  our  use.  Theirs  is  the  delinea- 
tor's task  throughout  the  American  Hhtory  told  by  Contemporaries:  if 
the  pupils  in  schools,  the  readers  in  libraries  and  at  home,  teachers  and 
searchers,  find  the  books  useful,  it  is  because  our  forefathers  did  inter- 
esting things  and  left  entertaining  records.  In  my  own  mind  I  find  the 
story  of  the  nation's  development  clearer  for  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  writers  of  these  four  volumes.  They  are  prejudiced ;  they  see  but 
a  part  of  what  is  going  on ;  they  leave  many  gaps ;  but,  after  all,  they 
tell  the  story. 

The  selection  has  been  difficult  because  of  the  mass  of  excellent 
materials,  and  much  that  is  valuable  had  to  be  left  aside  for  lack  of 
space.  I  have  tried  to  let  advocates  of  both  sides  speak  on  all  great 
contested  questions ;  to  call  upon  the  best  informed  and  best  disposed 
witnesses;  to  give  examples  of  the  writings  of  the  nation's  leaders;  to 
let  no  significant  episode  pass  unpresented.  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
volume  it  has  not  been  possible  lo  appeal  to  many  diaries  and  collec- 
tions of  letters,  for  they  have  not  yet  come  into  print,  or  even  into 
collections  of  manuscripts;  but  there  are  plenty  of  other  forms  of 
available  writings.  Official  documents  have,  as  in  the  previous  volumes, 
been  Icfl  for  the  most  part  to  other  collections. 

At  this  stage  of  the  work  it  is  not  necessary  to  apologize  for  the 
system  of  literal  transcripts  from  the  originals;  changes  of  spelling  and 
grammar  would  in  any  case  be  few  in  the  writings  of  the  last  half  cen- 
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tory,  and  the  simplest  rule  is  to  stick  to  the  copy.  Beyond  reasons  of 
convenience  is  the  lesson  of  accurate  use  of  materials,  of  looking  ex- 
actly to  what  a  man  said,  and  not  to  what  an  editor  makes  him  say. 

The  ground  covered  by  this  volume  includes  many  stirring  events. 
It  begins  with  the  Mexican  War  and  the  consequent  renewal  of  the 
slavery  contest,  and  it  leads  through  the  exciting  "  Fifties."  Then 
comes  the  Civil  War,  which  is  treated  in  detail ;  on  the  causes,  condi- 
tions, and  progress  of  that  titanic  struggle,  the  participants,  both  civil 
and  militaiy,  speak  with  directness  and  cogency.  The  troubled  and 
confused  Reconstruction  period  is  illustrated  by  extracts  which  bring 
out  the  main  events  and  scenes ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  restate  the 
wearisome  debates,  or  to  bring  out  the  detaib  of  party  and  personal 
controversy.  For  the  period  since  1875  I  have  found  the  usual  diffi- 
culty of  the  searcher  into  recent  history :  it  is  hard  to  get  a  right  per- 
spective, and  impossible  to  include  all  the  thronging  activities  of  a 
nation ;  but  the  main  currents  of  public  thought  are  illustrated. 

In  this  volume,  as  in  all  the  others  of  the  series,  my  expert  aids 
have  been  Mr.  David  M.  Mattcson  and  Miss  Addie  F.  Rowc ;  and 
the  Harvard  College  Library,  Boston  Athenaeum,  and  Boston  Public 
Library  have  been  hospitable. 

Acknowledgments  have  been  made  throughout  to  the  volumes 
from  which  extracts  have  been  taken.  Especial  mention  is  due  of  the 
courtesy  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  authorized  publishers  of  the  works 
of  Dr.  Holmes,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier,  and  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
I  have  drawn  much  from  their  rich  stores  of  contemporary  material. 

Tis  only  a  mosaic  at  the  best  —  fragments  which  in  themselves 
feebly  shine  with  the  glow  of  their  original  stones ;  but  the  eflectiveness 
of  a  mosaic  is  not  to  be  judged  altogether  by  the  tesserx,  nor  by  single 
figures ;  it  depends  on  the  color  sense,  the  grouping,  the  broad  scheme. 
The  workman  knows  belter  than  anybody  ebe  the  defects  of  his  mate- 
rials ;  and  he  cannot  judge  how  far  they  lit  together  into  an  illuminating 
whole. 

ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HAKT. 

Cambridgs.  December  13,  190a 
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PART   I 


PRACTICAL   INTRODUCTION 
FOR  TEACHERS,  LIBRARIES,  AND  STUDENTS 


CHAPTER    I— SOURCES   AND   THEIR    USES 
I.    Educative  Value  of  Sources 

THE  question  of  the  availability  and  use  of  sources  for  those  who 
are  not  expert  investigators  hia  been  discussed  recently  in  many 
other  places,  and  needs  no  special  treatment  here.  The  Committee  of 
Seven  of  the  American  Historical  Association  has  considered  it  in  its 
Study  of  History  in  Sfhools;  the  New  England  History  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation is  shortly  to  publish  a  Report  on  the  Use  of  Sources ^  which  will 
be  a  guide'both  to  the  methods  of  using  sources  and  also  to  the  mate- 
rials available  in  English.  In  Hart's  Source-Book  of  American  History 
are  practical  introductions,  by  various  hands,  on  the  use  of  sources  in 
schools  and  colleges.  James  IngersoU  WiycT,  Biiliagrapky  of  the  Stuify 
and  Teaching  of  History  (in  the^ir/ur/of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation for  1899),  prints  an  elaborate  list  of  books  and  articles  on 
historical  methods.  The  editor  of  the  Contemporaries  has  developed 
bis  views  on  the  subject  in  the  Introductions  to  the  previous  volumes 
of  this  series,  and  they  need  not  here  be  repeated. 

For  the  imaginative  side  of  history.  Volume  IV  includes  some  of  the 
most  notable  and  spirited  narratives  ever  written  on  American  affairs. 
The  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War  to  the  outbrealc  of  the 
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Civil  War  abounds  in  deeds  of  daring  and  of  equally  heroic  suffering. 
The  controversies  over  the  Wilnaot  Proviso,  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
the  Kansas- Nebraska  Act,  and  "  Bleeding  Kansas "  are  the  precursors  of 
the  great  storm.  On  the  causes,  elements,  and  events  of  the  Civil  War 
there  is  a  wealth  of  materials.  Most  of  the  great  military  commanders 
on  both  sides  prepared  reports  at  the  time,  and  wrote  memoirs  afterward ; 
there  is  a  literature  of  soldiers'  letters  and  reminiscences ;  and  the  civil  side 
of  the  war  is  hardly  less  varied  and  active.  For  the  last  part  of  the  vol- 
ume, there  is  less  of  the  romantic,  yet  much  that  arouses  the  mind. 


2.    How  to  Find  Sources 

FOR  the  period  covered  by  this  volume  there  is  no  comprehensive 
bibliography,  least  of  all  on  post-bellum  events.  The  most  con- 
venient brief  bibliography  is,  William  E.  Foster,  References  to  the  History 
of  Presidential  Administrations  ;  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  American  History,  comes  down  only  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  foot-notes  to  the  four  volumes  now  published  of  James  Ford  Rhodes, 
History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  zSsO,  alt:  a.  V3Aaab\t 
means  of  reaching  sources  from  about  1845  '°  1864;  on  the  Recon- 
struction period  may  be  used  the  foot-notes  to  W.  A.  Dunning,  Essays  on 
the  Civil  War  anil  Reconstruction.  J.  M.  lamed's  forthcoming  Anno- 
tated Bibliography  of  American  History,  prepared  by  the  cooperative 
method,  promises  to  be  very  helpful.  Bowker  and  lies,  Reader's  Guide, 
has  many  references  on  current  economic  and  social  questions;  and 
W.  E.  Foster's  Bulletins  of  the  Providence  Public  Library  include  many 
serviceable  special  bibliographies.  Poole's  Index  is  of  course  the  best 
approach  to  the  abundant  periodical  material  of  the  last  quarter  century, 
much  of  it  first-hand  writings.  The  collections  available  for  school  use 
are  named  and  described  in  the  Report  on  the  Use  of  Sources,  mentioned 
above. 


3.    Intelligent  Use  of  Sources 

THE  use  of  sources  as  school  material  has  been  discussed  above: 
that  sources  vivify  the  study  of  history  and  tend  to  fix  in  the 
memory  the  principles  best  worth  remembering,  seems  established  by 
the  experience  of  schools  that  have  tried  it. 
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Teachers  will  natunill]'  wish  to  have  and  to  use  the  fiill  text  of  some 
of  the  authorities  which  are  represented  in  this  volume  in  brief  extract ; 
but  from  the  pieces  here  printed  they  can  probably  enrich  their  stoclc 
of  illustrations  and  cogent  facts. 

The  ordinary  literature  of  the  Civil  War  is  in  many  ways  less  available 
to  school  children  than  that  of  earlier  periods ;  perhaps  this  volume 
may  therefore  be  especially  helpful  for  that  critical  epoch  in  the  topical 
work  which  now  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  training  in  history  in 
many  schools ;  the  Contemporaries  is  also  meant  to  form  a  body  of 
suitable  parallel  reading  in  connection  with  text-books. 

Little  space  has  been  given  in  the  head-notes  to  a  criticism  of  the 
writers  from  whom  extracts  have  been  taken.  It  is  assumed  that  those 
who  use  the  book  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  considering  how  fiir  it 
is  the  interest  and  intention  of  the  source -writers  to  speak  the  truth. 
Unless  there  is  a  distinct  caution  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  editor  selected  the  extracts  because  worthy  of  credit.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  inferred  that  pieces  are  chosen  simply  because  they 
express  laudable  sentiments :  it  is  quite  as  important  to  know  what  were 
the  arguments  against  a  policy  as  to  know  those  in  favor  of  it.  On 
contested  questions  both  sides  have  a  hearing  throughout  this  series. 


4.    Classification  of  Extracts  in  this  Volume 

AS  in  previous  volumes,  it  may  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  classify 
materials  by  their  origins,  so  that  the  reader  or  the  teacher  may 
easily  find  pieces  illustrating  special  types  or  sources  or  source- writers. 

Large  use  has  been  made  in  this  volume  of  extremely  valuable  material 
in  official  records  of  various  kinds  :  first,  the  Debates  of  Congress,  from 
which  have  been  taken  speeches  by  Corwin  (No.  11)  ;  Wilmot(No.  16)  ; 
Calhoun  (No.  ig)  ;  Webster  (No.  ao)  ;  Seward  (No.  31)  ;  Wade  (Nos. 
46,  65) ;  Toombs  (No.  54) ;  Wigfall  (No.  55)  ;  Vallandigham  (No. 
129);  Stevens  (No.  152);  Wilson  (No.  155);  various  members 
(No.  168) ;  Hoar  (No.  191).  Large  use  has  also  been  made  of  the 
House  Reports  (Nos.  40,  149, 156) ;  Senate  Reports  (No.  47) ;  Senate 
Joumab  (Nos.  64,  164,  166,  190)  ;  House  Executive  Documents  (Nos. 
iji  iiif  '341  ifi7>  'TSi  '761  177,  179,  i8j);  Senate  Executive  Docu- 
ments (Nos.  99,  143,144,178,185,187,  195).  The  magnificent  official 
tecords  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  have  furnished  extracts 
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from  Jefferson  Davis  (No.  6a) ;  Walker,  Beauregard,  Foster,  and  Ander- 
son (Nos.  71,  7a) ;  Prentiss  (No,  110) ;  "Stonewall")ackson(No.  113) ; 
Bumside  (No.  115) ;  Lee  (No.  117) ;  Thomas  (No.  123)  ;  Butler  (No. 
124) ;  Semmes  (No.  133) ;  Hood  (No.  138).  Extracts  from  presi- 
dential messages  and  other  official  communications  are  represented  by 
Polk  (No.  10) ;  Buchanan  (No.  64) ;  Lincoln  (No.  145)  ;  Cleveland 
(No.  164) ;  Harrison  (No.  166) ;  McKinley  (No.  190).  Diplomatic 
correspondence  will  be  found  as  follows :  Seward  (No,  99)  ;  Slidell  (No. 
100);  C.  B.  Elliott  (No.  173);  Sumner  (No.  174);  Geneva  arbi- 
tration (No.  175);  Fish  (No.  176);  Blaine  (No.  177);  Bering  Sea 
(No.  178) ;  Olney  (No.  ijg) ;  Hay  (No.  193}. 

Next  in  significance  are  the  official  and  semi-official  utterances  of 
public  men,  chiefly  in  collected  correspondence  and  similar  material, 
some  of  them  in  the  official  records;  as  Polk  (No.  14)  ;  Calhoun  (No. 
19)  ;  Webster  (No,  jo)  ;  Seward  (Nos.  22,  45,  97)  ;  Douglas  (No.  34)  ; 
Benton  (No.  43)  ;  Lincoln  (Nos.  44,  66,  97,  loi,  127)  ;  A.  H.  Stephens 
(No.  S3)  ;  Jefferson  Davis  (Nos.  62,  106)  ;  Chase  (No.  128)  Sumner 
(Nos.  146,  174)  ;  Tilden  (No.  150)  ;  Thaddeus  Stevens  (No.  152) ; 
J.  G.  Blaine  (No.  160) ;  Olney  (No.  192).  Of  statesmen  less  famous, 
extracts  have  been  made  as  follows :  Edward  Everett  (No.  79)  ;  Critten- 
den (No.  69)  ;  John  A.  Dix  (No.  67);  Wendell  Phillips  (No.  lOi) ; 
Garrison  (No.  116)  ;  Greeley  (No.  127)  ;  Corwin  (No.  11)  ;  R.  J, 
Walker  (No.  40)  ;  Wilmot  (No.  16);  Vallandigham  (No.  r29)  ;  Butler 
(No.  154)  ;  Wilson  (No.  155) ;  H.  A.  Herbert  (No.  158) ;  Bryan  (No. 
171)  ;  B.  F.  Wade  (Nos.  46,  65) ;  Thurlow  Weed  (No.  63) ;  Chittenden 
(No.  68) ;  Slidell  (No.  100)  ;  Robert  Toombs  (No.  54) ;  John  Brown 
(No.  48) ;  Andrew  Johnson  (No.  148) ;  L.  J.  Gage  (No.  r72) ;  J.  T. 
Morgan  (No.  178);  W.R.Day  (No.  185);  Leonard  Wood  (No.  189) ; 
G.  F.  Hoar  (No.  191);  Theodore  Roosevelt  (No.  198) ;  B.  S.  Coler 
(No.  202) ;  Evarts  (No.  154)  ;  John  Sherman  (No.  169).  Less  sig- 
nificant as  public  men,  but  extremely  valuable  for  their  testimony,  are 
Waddy  Thompson  (No.  8) ;  L  P.  Walker  (No.  17) ;  Stringfellow  (No. 
26);  Julian  (No.  35);  Wigfall  (No.  55);  E.  Hannaford  (No.  161); 
A.  F.  Walker  (No.  165);  Lacey  (No.  167);  Eckels  (No.  167). 
Speeches  and  reports  by  various  members  and  commissioners  will  be 
found  in  Nos.  70,  r49,  168,  195. 

Characteristic  extracts  are  taken  from  the  following  renowned  gen- 
erals: Scott  (No.  13);  Grant  (Nos.  12,  107,  139,  144);  Lee  (Nos. 
47,  117)  ;  Beauregard  (No.  71) ;  McClellan  (No^  ii»)  ;   "Stonewall" 
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Jackson  (No.  113)  ;  Bumsidc  (No.  115) ;  Longstreet  (No.  120) ;  Hood 
(No.  138) ;  Hancock  (No.  159) ;  Thomas  (No,  123) ;  Sheridan  (No. 
13s)  ;  Sherman  (No.  137) ;  Farragut  (No.  134) ;  Dewey  (No.  i8a)  ; 
Porter  (No.  118). 

The  only  journals  which  have  seemed  available  are  those  of  Folk 
(No.  14);  Dana  (No.  31);  Jones  (No.  83);  "Bull  Run"  Russell 
(No.  96) ;  Chase  (No,  118);  Mrs.  Lo  wry  (No.  194).  In  reminiscences 
and  historical  work,  carefully  written  later  by  participants,  this  field  is 
rich,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list :  Pollard  (No.  27)  ;  Levi 
Coffin  (No.  29) ;  Parker  (No.  30) ;  Cutts  (No.  34)  ;  Julian  (No.  35) ; 
Mrs.  Robinson  (No.  36)  ;  John  Scott  (No.  38)  ;  Reuben  Davis  (Nos. 
58,  8o)j  Mrs,  Livermore  (No.  73);  Mrs.  Clayton  (No.  81)  ;  George 
Gary  Eggleston  (No.  8i) ;  Mosby  (No.  95) ;  Stevenson  (No,  91) ; 
Billings  (No.  84)  ;  Hosmer  (No.  87)  ;  C.  C.  Coffin  (No.  131)  ;  Charles 
A.  Dana  (No.  132)  ;  Porter  (No.  118)  ;  Longstreet  (No.  120)  ;  Mrs. 
Botume  (No.  141)  ;  Sheridan  (No.  135)  ;  General  Sherman  (No.  137)  ; 
John  Sherman  (No.  169)  ;  Grant  (No.  139)  ;  Mrs.  Hancock  (No.  159). 
Travellers  have  been  very  abundant,  but  have  not  been  quoted  so  freely 
as  in  other  volumes.  The  only  foreign  travellers  are  T,  H.  Gladstone 
(No.  39)  ;  Fremantle  (No.  94)  ;  W.  H.  Russell  (Nos.  96,  103)  ;  Cap- 
Uin  Wilkinson  (No.  116)  ;  Campbell  (No.  203).  The  American  travel- 
lers are  R.  H.  Dana  (No.  7)  ;  Delano  (No.  18).  Special  observers  on 
the  South  and  slavery  are  Emily  P.  Burke  (No.  23) ;  Nehemiah  Adams 
(No.  25)  J  Pollard  (No.  27)  ;  Godkin  (No.  142)  ;  Schurz  (No.  143)  ; 
Pike  (No.  157)  ;  Grady  (No.  205)  ;  Booker  T.  Washington  (No.  208). 
Observers,  correspondents,  and  critics  on  the  Civil  War  period  are  Murat 
Halstead  (Nos.  49,  50);  A.  H.  Stephens  (No.  53);  Joel  Parker  (No. 
56)  ;  S.  W.Crawford  (No.  59)  ;  Smalley  (No.  114)  ;  Shanks  (No.  122). 
Critics  on  the  academic,  social,  and  political  conditions  since  the  war 
are  Poor  (No,  163);  Taussig  (No.  170);  C.  B.  Elliott  (No.  173); 
Mahan  (No.  183);  A.  L.  Lowell  (No.  186);  A.  B.  Hart  (Nos.  196, 
109);  Roosevelt  (No.  198);  Schurz  (No.  199)  ;  Clark  (No.  201); 
J.  B.  Harrison  (No.  204)  ;  Riis  (No.  ao6)  ;  C.  W.  Eliot  (No.  207)  :  on 
OUT  new  possessions,  Atkins  (No.  184);  Carroll  (No.  188). 

Satirists  are  represented  by  several  authors  :  James  Russell  Lowell 
(Nos.  9,  15)  ;  Biownell  (No.  57)  ;  Richard  Grant  White  (Nos.  74,  140)  ; 
Artemus  Ward  (No.  75)  ;  McElroy  (No.  197)  ;  "Mr.  Dooley"  (No. 
aoo).  Closely  allied  with  this  group  are  two  novelists,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  (No.  34)  ;  Anna  Dickinson  (No.  121). 
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Pieces  in  verse  are  rather  numerous :  Whitticr  (Nob.  ai,  125) ;  Lucy 
Larcom  (No.  37) ;  Brownell  (No.  57) ;  O.  W,  Holmes  (No.  60)  ; 
Bryant  (No.  76)  ;  Phoebe  Gary  (No.  78) ;  Northern  War  Songs  (No. 
85) ;  Southern  War  Songs  (No.  91) ;  Pahner  (No.  93) ;  Mrs.  Warfield 
(No.  104) ;  Longfellow  (No.  108) ;  Boker  (No.  130) ;  T.  Buchanan 
Read  (No.  136). 

The  contributions  of  women  to  this  volume  are  as  follows :  Emily  P. 
Burke  (No,  23) ;  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (No.  14)  ;  Mary  D.  Armstead 
(No.  32)  ;  Mrs.  Robinson  (No.  36) ;  Lucy  Larcom  (No.  37);  Mrs. 
Livcrmore  (No.  73) ;  Mrs.  Clayton  (No.  81)  j  Mrs.  Warfield  (No. 
104);  Anna  Dickinson  (Na  lai);  Mrs.  Botume  (No.  141);  Mrs, 
Lowiy  (No.  194). 

Foreign  critics  and  statesmen  have  contributed  some  interesting 
pieces:  John  Bright  (No.  98) ;  Comte  de  Paris  (No.  105) ;  Peto  (No. 
i6a)  ;  Courcel  (No.  178) ;  Hannen  (No.  178) ;  Sawyer  (No.  187). 
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5.    Reprints  and  Collections 

HE  principal  collections  of  sources  on  the  period  1845- 1900  are  as 
follows :  — 

Ameriean  Annual  Cyehpadia  (annual  volumes,  1861,  etc.).  New  York, 
1862-1900. —  From  Vol.  V  (187s)  on,  the  title  '\%  ApplelotCs  Annual  Cyclo- 
padia.  Contains  very  valuable  materials,  especially  extracts  from  public 
documents. 

H.  W.  Caldwell,  Source  Exiracis.  I.  A  Survey  0/  American  History, 
a.  Great  American  legislators.  3.  American  Territorial  Development : 
Expansion.  Chicago,  1900. —  1  and  3  published  together,  under  Ine  title 
American  History:  Unification,  Expansion.    Chicago,  igoo, 

Albert  Bushnell  Yi^-n,  Source-Book  of  American  Histery,with  Practical  Intro- 
ductions. New  York,  1899.  —  Nos.  101-145  cover  the  same  chronological 
field  as  Vol.  IV  of  the  Contemporaries,  but  the  two  works  contain  no  dupli- 
cates. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart  and  Edward  Channing,  editors,  American  History  Leaf- 
lets. 30  numbers  (to  be  had  separately).  New  York,  1892-1896.— In- 
cludes Lincoln's  state  papers. 

Mabel  Hill,  Liberty  Documents.  New  York,  1901 .  —  Contain<i  documents  and 
commenis  thereon  relating  chiefly  to  personal  liberty,  and  showing  the  deri- 
vation of  American  principles  of  free  government  from  English  traditions. 
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Alexander  Johnston,  American  Orations:  Stadia  in  American  Finical  His- 
tory. (Edited  by  James  Albert  Woodburn.)  4vob.  New  York,  etc,  1896- 
1897,  —  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  are  parallel  with  this  volume. 

William  MacDonald,  Select  Statutes  and  other  Documents  illustrative  of  the 
History  of  the  United  Slates,  1861-1898.  — This  third  volume  of  Professor 
MacDonald'a  series,  covering  the  period  from  i36i  down,  is  in  preparation. 


Edward  McPherson,  The  Political  History  of  the  United  States  daring  the 
Period  of  Reconstruction.     Washington,  1871. 

Edward  McPherson, -4  Hand-Book  of  Politics  (biennial  volumes,  omitting  1870). 
Washington,  186S-1894.  —  The  above  three  series  are  made  up  of  excellent 
selections  or  abstracts  from  the  political  documents  of  the  time,  —  statutes, 
proclamations,  speeches,  letters,  orders,  decisions  of  the  courts,  political  plat- 
forms, debates,  etc. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  Ellen  Mackay  Hutchinson,  editors,  A  Library 
of  American  Literature,  from  the  Earliest  Settlement  to  the  lYaent  Time. 
II  vols.  New  York,  1888-1890.—  Vols.  VI-Xl  on  the  period  1845-1890. 
These  volumes  are  to  a  large  degree  hterary  rather  than  historical,  but  they 
include  some  excellent  contemporary  narratives  on  the  slavery  conflict  and 
the  Civil  War. 

United  States,  A  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 
10  vols.  Washington,  1896-1899.  —  A  valuable  official  publication,  poorly 
edited  by  James  D.  Richardson,  containing  all  the  presidents'  messages  and 
proclamations  except  nominations  for  office.    Sold  by  the  government  at 

United  States,  Congressional  Globe :  containing  Sketches  of  the  Debates  and 
Proceedings.  109  voU.  Washington,  1835-1873.  —  Contains  the  debates 
from  1833  to  1873. 

United  States,  Congressional  Record.  34  vols.  Washington,  1873-1901. — 
Contains  the  delntes  and  proceedings  in  full  from  1873. 


6.     A  Good  Library  of  Sources 

FOR  an  intelligent  study  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  States, 
the  first  necessity  is  access  to  the  most  important  government 
records.  Exact  titles  of  these  publications  are  found  in  Channing  and 
Hart's  Guide,  §  30.  Odd  volumes  and  partial  sets  are  common  and 
may  be  very  useful 
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OFFICIAL  RECORDS   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

1790-1854.  B.  R.  Curtis,  Reportf  of  Decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States ;  with  Notes  and  a  Digest.  33  vols.  Boston,  1881.  — Con- 
densed reports. 

1855-1863.  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Reports  of  Decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  4  vols.  Washington,  1874-1875.  —  Condensed  reports, 
in  continuation  of  Curtis. 

1863-1874.    John  William  Wallace,  Cases  Argued  and  Adpidged.    23  vols. 

Washington,  1870-1876. 

1875-1882.  William  T.  Otto,  Cases  Argued  and  Adjudged.  17  vols. 
Boston,  1876-1883.  — Also  bears  the  title.  United  States  Reports,  Supreme 

Court,  Vols.  91-107. 

1882-1809.  J-  C-  Bancroft  Davis,  United  States  Reports.  Vols.  108-178. 
71  vols.    New  York,  etc.,  1884-1900. 

1791-1897.  Official  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys-General  of  the  United  States. 
31  vols.    Washington,  1852-1898. 

1833-1873.  United  States,  Congressional  Globe:  containing  Sketches  of  the 
Debates  and  Fraceedings.  109  vob.  Washington,  1835-1873.  —  Contains 
the  debates  from  1833  on. 

1789-1900.  United  States,  Statutes  at  Large.  31  vols.  Boston,  etc.,  1850- 
1900. —  The  official  text  of  statutes  from  178910  1900. 

1789-1897.  United  States,  A  Compitalion  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  Presidents.     10   vols,     Washington,  1896-1899.  —  A   valuable   official 


publication,  poorly  edited  by  James  D.  Richardson,  containing  all  the 
presidents'  messages  and  proclamations  except  nominations  for  office. 
Sold  by  the  government  at  cost. 

1873-1900.  United  States,  Congressional  Record.  34  vols.  Washington, 
1873-1901 .  — Official  reports  of  debates. 

DIARIES  AND   AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

In  comparison  with  earlier  times,  the  period  after  1845  is  very  defi- 
cient in  materials  of  this  kind,  except  during  the  Civil  War. 

[Thomas  Hart  Benton],  Thirty  Years'  Vi^w ;  or,  A  History  of  the  IVorking 
of  the  American  Government  for  Thirty  Veari,from  1810/0  1850.  2  vols- 
New  York,  etc.,  1854-1856, 

3  vols,    Norwich, 
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t  not  hitherto  publishtd  of  Lincoln  and  tke  War.     New  York,  1893. 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  Anii-Slavtry  Days.     New  York,  1834. 
Reuben  Davis,  RecoUections  of  Mississippi  and  Mississippians.     Boslon, 

etc.,  1891. 
UPysses]  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs.     2  vob.    New  York,  1885-1886. 
Horace  Greeley,  Recolkclions  of  a  Busy  Life.     New  York,  etc.,  1868. 


George  W.  Julian,  Political  Recollections,  1840  to  1872.    Chicago,  1884. 


A.  K.  McClure,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Men  of  War  Times.  Philadelphia, 
1892. 

Hugh  McCulIoch,  Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century  ;  SkeUkesand  Com- 
ments.    New  York,  1888. 

Samuel  J  [oseph]  i/la.y,Same  Recollections  of  our  AntislaveryConfiict.  Boston, 
1869. 

YTfAent^k  Li.v  OlmsieA,  The  Cotton  Kingdom.    2  vols-    New  York,  etc.,  1S61. 

Williara  Howard  Russell,  My  Diary  North  and  South  [1S61].  1  vols. 
London,  1863. 

William  H.Seward,  Aulabiography,  from  1801  to  \%i4,witha  Memoir  of  his 
Life.     (Edited  by  F.  W.  Seward.)     New  York,  1877. 

Pfhilip]  H.  Sheridan,  Personal  Memoirs.     2  vols.     New  Yorfc,  1888. 

John  Sherman,  Recollections  of  Forty  Years  in  the  House,  Senate,  and  Cabinet. 

2  vols. .  Chicago,  etc.,  1895. 
William  T[ecumseh]  Sherman,  .l/fmorW.    By  himself .    3  vols.    New  York, 

187s- 
Jobo    Sherman  and    William   Tecumseh    Sherman,  Letters.      (Edited  by 

Rachel  Sherman  Thorndike.)     New  York,  1894. 

Alexander  H .  Stephens,  A  Constitutional  View  of  the  Late  War  between  the 
States.    3  vols.     Philadelphia,  etc.  [1863--1870]. 
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TRAVELS 

Books  of  foreign  travels  are  not  so  numerous  or  important  as  earlier 
in  our  history.     A  long  list  will  be  found  in  Cbaoning  and  Hart's  Guide, 
%  24.    The  following  are  of  special  importance  :  — 
Isabella  Bird,  TAe  En0ishwoman  in  America.     London,  1856. 

\  of  America  [1893-1S94].    New  York, 


[1849-1851].     (Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.)     2  vols.     New  York,  1853. 
William  Ch.2JoSxTS,  Things  as  Ihey  are  in  America  [1853].    London,  etc.,  1S54. 

(].    Edinburgh, 

Georee  A.  McCall,  Letters  from  the  Frontier.     Written  during  a  Period  of 
Thirty  Years'  Service  in  the  United  States  Army.     Philadelphia,  1868. 

Anthony  Trollope,  J>forth  America  [1861-1862].     New  York,  1862. 


WORKS    OF    STATESMEN 

George  S.  Boutwell,  Speeches  and  Papers  relating  to  the  Rebellion  and  the 
Overthrow  of  Slavery.     Boston,  1867. 

Rufiis  Choate,  Works.    (Edited  by  S.  G.  Brown.)    2  vols.     Boston,  1862. 


John  A.  Dix,  Speeches  and  Occasional  Addresses.     2  vols.     New  York,  1864. 

Joshua  R.  Giddjngs,  Speeches  in  Congress.    Boston,  etc.,  1853. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Works.     (Edited  by  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John 
Hay.)     2  vols.     New  York,  1894. 


Charles  Sumner,  Works.     15  vob.    Boston,  1875-1 
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EXPANSION  AND   SLAVERT 


CHAPTER   II  — THE    MEXICAN   WAR 
7.     On  the  Coast  of  California  (1835) 

BY   RICHARD    HENRY    DANA   (184O) 

Dana,  who  afterward  became  prominent  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  writer  an  interna- 
lional  law,  aought  to  restore  hia  health  during  hii  college  iayi  by  taking  a  sea  voyage 
ai  a  common  sailor.  Most  of  the  two  years  thus  spent  was  employed  in  sailing  up 
and  duwn  the  coait  of  California.  The  t>ook  in  which  he  describes  the  routine  and 
incidents  of  this  experience  acquired  great  popularity  ai  a  vivid  and  truthful  narrative 
of  the  life  of  the  common  sailor,  and  is  one  of  the  few  accounts  of  Mexican  California. 
—  For  Dana,  see  C.  F.  Adams.  Richard  Htnry  Dana.  —  Bibliography :  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft. History  of  Ihi  Pacific  Stain,  XV,  chs.  xi-xiv  fasHm. 

THE  bay  of  Monterey  is  very  wide  at  the  entrance,  being  about 
twenty-four  miles  between  the  two  points,  Afio  Nuevo  at  the 
north,  and  Piaos  at  the  south,  but  narrows  gradually  as  you  approach  the 
town.  .  .  .  We  came  to  anchor  within  two  cable  kngths  of  the  shore, 
and  the  town  lay  directly  before  us,  making  a  very  pretty  appearance ; 
its  houses  being  plastered,  which  gives  a  much  better  effect  than  those 
of  Santa  Barbara,  which  ace  of  a  mud-color.  The  red  tiles,  too,  on  the 
roofs,  contrasted  well  with  the  white  plastered  sides,  and  with  the  extreme 
greenness  of  the  lawn  upon  which  the  houses  — about  an  hundred  in 
number  —  were  dotted  about,  here  and  there,  irregularly.  ■  .  . 

.  .  .  The  next  day  we  were  "turned-to"  early,  and  began  taking  off 
the  hatches,  overhauling  the  cargo,  and  getting  everything  ready  for 
inspection.  At  eight,  the  officers  of  the  customs,  live  in  number,  came 
on  board,  and  began  overhauling  the  cargo,  manifest,  &c.  llie  Mexican 
levcnue  laws  are  very  strict,  and  require  the  whole  cargo  to  lie  landed, 

examined,  and  taken  on  board  again ;  but  our  agent,  Mr.  R ,  had 

succeeded  in  compounding  with  them  for  '.he  two  last  vessels,  and  saving 
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the  trouble  of  taking  the  cargo  ashore.  The  officers  were  dressed  in 
the  costume  which  we  found  prevailed  through  the  country.  A  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  usually  of  a  black  or  dark-brown  color,  with  a  gilt  or 
figured  band  round  the  crown,  and  lined  inside  with  silk ;  a  short  jacket 
ofsilk  or  figured  calico,  (the  European  skirted  body-coat  b  never  worn  ;) 
the  shirt  open  in  the  neck ;  rich  waistcoat,  if  any ;  pantaloons  wide, 
straight,  and  long,  usually  of  velvet,  velveteen,  or  broadcloth ;  or  else 
short  breeches  and  white  stockings.  They  wear  the  deer-skin  shoe, 
which  is  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and,  (being  made  by  Indians,)  usually  a 
good  deal  ornamented.  They  have  no  suspenders,  but  always  wear  a 
sash  round  the  waist,  which  is  generally  red,  and  varying  in  quality  with 
the  means  of  the  wearer.  Add  to  this  the  never-failing  cloak,  and  you 
have  the  dress  of  the  Califomian.  This  last  garment,  the  cloak,  is  always 
a  mark  of  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  owner.  The  "genie  de  razin," 
or  aristocracy,  wear  cloaks  of  black  or  dark  blue  broadcloth,  with  as  much 
velvet  and  trimmings  as  may  be ;  and  from  this  they  go  down  to  the 
blanket  of  the  Indian ;  the  middle  classes  wearing  something  like  a  lai^ 
table-cloth,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head  to  go  through.  I'his 
is  often  as  coarse  as  a  blanket,  but  being  beautifully  woven  with  various 
colors,  is  quite  showy  at  a  distance.  Among  the  Spaniards  there  b  no 
working  class  ;  (the  Indians  being  slaves  and  doing  all  the  hard  work  ;) 
and  every  rich  man  looks  like  a  grandee,  and  every  poor  scamp  like  a 
broken-down  gentleman.  I  have  often  seen  a  man  with  a  line  figure, 
and  courteous  manners,  dressed  in  broadcloth  and  velvet,  with  a  noble 
horse  completely  covered  with  trappings  j  without  a  real  in  his  pockets, 
and  absolutely  suffering  for  something  to  eat.  .  .  . 

The  Califomians  are  an  idle,  thriftless  people,  and  can  make  nothing 
for  themselves.  The  country  abounds  in  grapes,  yet  they  buy  bad  wine 
made  in  Boston  and  brought  round  by  us,  at  an  immense  price,  and 
retail  it  among  themselves  at  a  reaJ  (izj^  cents)  by  the  small  wine-glass. 
Their  hides  too,  which  they  value  at  two  dollars  in  money,  they  give  for 
something  which  costs  seventy-five  cents  in  Boston  ;  and  buy  shoes  (as 
like  as  not,  made  of  their  own  hides,  which  have  been  carried  twice 
round  Cape  Horn)  at  three  and  four  dollars,  and  "  chicken-skin  "  boots 
at  fifteen  dollars  apiece.  Things  sell,  on  an  average,  at  an  advance  of 
nearly  three  hundred  per  cent  upon  the  Boston  prices.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  heavy  duties  which  the  government,  in  their  wisdom,  with 
the  intent,  no  doubt,  of  keeping  the  silver  in  the  country,  has  laid  upon 
imports.    These  duties,  and  the  enormous  expenses  of  so  long  a  voyage, 
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keep  all  merchants,  but  those  of  heavy  capital,  from  engaging  in  the 
trade.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Generally  speaking,  each  person's  caste  is  decided  by  the  qual- 
ity of  the  blood,  which  shows  itself,  too  plainly  to  be  concealed,  at  first 
sight.  Yet  the  least  drop  of  Spanish  blood,  if  it  be  only  of  quatroon  or 
octoon,  is  sufficient  to  raise  them  from  the  rank  of  slaves,  and  entitle 
them  to  a  suit  of  clothes —boots,  hat,  cloak,  spurs,  long  knife,  and  all 
complete,  though  coarse  and  dirty  as  may  be,  —  and  to  call  themselves 
E^pafiolos,  and  to  hold  property,  if  they  can  get  any.  .  .  . 

Another  thing  that  surprised  me  was  the  quantity  of  silver  that  was  in 
circulation.  I  certainly  never  saw  so  much  silver  at  one  time  in  my  life, 
as  during  the  week  that  we  were  at  Monterey.  The  truth  is,  they  have 
no  credit  system,  no  banks,  and  no  way  of  investing  money  but  in  cat- 
tle. They  have  no  circulating  medium  but  silver  and  hides  —  which 
the  sailors  call  "California  bank  notes."  Everything  thai  they  buy  they 
must  pay  for  In  one  or  the  other  of  these  things.  .  .  . 

Monterey,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  decidedly  the  pleasantest 
and  most  civilized- looking  place  in  California,  In  the  centre  of  it  is  an 
open  square,  surrounded  by  four  lines  of  one-story  plastered  buildings, 
with  half  a  dozen  cannon  in  the  centre ;  some  n^ounted,  and  others  not. 
This  is  the  "  Presidio,"  or  fort.  Every  town  has  a  presidio  in  its  cen- 
tre ;  or  rather,  every  presidio  has  a  town  built  around  it;  for  the  forts 
were  first  built  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  then  the  people  built 
near  them  for  protection.  The  presidio  here  was  entirely  open  and 
unfortified.  There  were  several  officers  with  long  titles,  and  about 
eighty  soldiers,  but  they  were  poorly  paid,  fed,  clothed  and  disciplined. 
The  governor- general,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  the  "  general,"  lives 
here  ;  which  makes  it  the  seat  of  government.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
central  government  at  Mexico,  and  is  the  chief  civil  and  military  officer. 
In  addition  to  him,  each  town  has  a  commandant,  who  is  the  chief  military 
officer,  and  has  charge  of  the  fort,  and  of  all  transactions  with  foreigners 
and  foreign  vessels ;  and  two  or  three  alcaldis  and  corregidores,  elected 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  the  civil  officers.  Courts  and  jurisprudence 
they  have  no  knowledge  of.  .  .  .  No  Protestant  has  any  civil  rights, 
nor  can  he  hold  any  property,  or,  indeed,  remain  more  than  a  few  weeks 
on  shore,  unless  he  belong  to  some  vessel.  Consequently,  the  Americans 
and  English  who  intend  to  reside  here  become  Catholics,  to  a  man ;  the 
current  phrase  among  them  being,  —  "A  man  must  leave  his  conscience 
at  Cape  Horn."  .  .  . 
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In  Monterey  there  are  a  number  of  English  and  Americans  (English 
or  "  Ingles  "  all  are  called  who  speak  the  English  language)  who  have 
married  Califomians,  become  united  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  acquired 
considerable  property.  Having  more  industry,  frugality,  and  enterprise 
than  the  natives,  they  soon  get  nearly  all  the  trade  into  their  hands.  .  .  . 
The  people  are  naturally  suspicious  of  foreigners,  and  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  remain,  were  it  not  that  they  become  good  Catholics,  and  by 
marrying  natives,  and  bringing  up  their  children  as  Catholics  and  Span- 
iards, and  not  teaching  them  the  English  language,  they  quiet  suspicion, 
and  even  become  popular  and  leading  men.  The  chief  alcaldis  in  Mon- 
terey and  Santa  Barbara  were  both  Yankees  by  birth.  .  .  . 

California  was  first  discovered  in  1536,  by  Cortes,  and  was  subsequently 
visited  by  numerous  other  adventurers.  ...  No  sooner  was  the  impor- 
tance of  the  country  known,  than  the  Jesuits  obtained  leave  to  establish 
themselves  in  it,  to  christianize  and  enlighten  the  Indians.  They  estab- 
lished missions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  toward  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  collected  the  natives  about  them,  baptizing 
them  into  the  church,  and  teaching  them  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  To 
protect  the  Jesuits  in  their  missions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  support  the 
power  of  the  crown  over  the  civilized  Indians,  two  forts  were  erected 
and  garrisoned,  one  at  San  Diego,  and  the  other  at  Monterey.  These 
were  called  Presidios,  and  divided  the  command  of  the  whole  country 
between  them.  Presidios  have  since  been  established  at  Santa  Barbara 
and  San  Francisco;  thus  dividing  the  country  into  four  large  districts, 
each  with  its  presidio,  and  governed  by  the  commandant.  I'he  soldiers, 
for  the  most  part,  married  civilized  Indians ;  and  thus,  in  the  vicinity  of 
,each  presidio,  sprung  up,  gradually,  small  towns.  ...  On  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  missions  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Franciscans,  though  without  any  essential  change  in 
their  management.  Ever  since  the  independence  of  Mexico,  the  mis- 
sions have  been  going  down ;  until,  at  last,  a  law  was  passed,  stripping 
them  of  all  their  possessions,  and  confining  the  priests  to  their  spiritual 
duties  ;  and  at  the  same  time  declaring  all  the  Indians  free  and  indepen- 
dent Raneheros.  The  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians  was,  as 
may  be  supposed,  only  nominal :  they  are  virtually  slaves,  as  much  as 
they  ever  were.  But  in  the  missions,  the  change  was  complete.  The 
priests  have  now  no  power,  except  in  their  religious  character,  and  the 
great  possessions  of  the  missions  are  given  over  to  be  preyed  upon  by 
the  harpies  of  the  civil  power,  who  are  sent  there  in  the  capacity  of 
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administradores,  to  settle  np  the  concerns ;  and  who  usually  end,  in  a  fev 
years,  by  making  themselves  fortunes,  and  leaving  their  stewardships 
worse  than  they  found  them.  .  .  .  The  change  had  been  made  but  a 
few  years  before  our  arrival  upon  the  coast,  yet,  in  that  short  time,  the 
trade  was  much  diminished,  credit  impaired,  and  the  venerable  mis^ons 
going  rapidly  to  decay. 

The  government  of  the  country  is  an  arbitrary  democracy ;  having  no 
common  law,  and  no  judiciaiy.  Their  only  laws  are  made  and  unmade 
at  the  caprice  of  the  legislature,  and  are  as  variable  as  the  legislature 
itself.  They  pass  through  the  form  of  sending  representatives  to  the 
congress  at  Mexico,  but  as  it  takes  several  months  to  go  and  return,  and 
there  is  very  little  communication  between  the  capital  and  this  distant 
province,  a  member  usually  stays  there,  as  permanent  member,  knowing 
very  well  that  there  will  be  revolutions  at  home  before  he  can  write  and 
receive  an  answer;  and  if  another  member  should  be  sent,  he  has  only 
to  challenge  him,  and  decide  the  contested  election  in  that  way. 

Revolutions  are  matters  of  constant  occurrence  in  California.  They 
are  got  up  by  men  who  are  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  in  desperate 
circumstances,  just  as  a  new  political  party  is  started  by  such  men  in  our 
own  country.  The  only  object,  of  course,  is  the  loaves  and  fishes;  and 
instead  of  caucusing,  paragraphing,  libelling,  feasting,  promising,  and 
lying,  as  with  us,  they  take  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  seizing  upon  the 
presidio  and  custom-house,  divide  the  spoils,  and  declare  a  new  dynasty. 
As  for  justice,  they  know  no  law  but  will  and  fear.  .  .  . 

[Richard  Henry  Dana],  Two  Years  before  Ike  Mast  (New  York,  1840),  87-212 
paisim. 


8.    Condition  of  Mexico  (1842) 

BY   LATE    MINISTER    WADDV   THOMPSON   (1846) 

ThompH>n  wu  a  southerner  who  became  miDiiler  (o  Meiico  in  1842.  His  sober 
atinwlc  oC  that  nalion  ihoivi  the  condilioni  under  which  she  enlered  upon  1  war  with 
the  United  SUtefc  —  Bibliography :  H.  H,  Bancroft,  Hislory  of  the  Paeifie  Stales,  VIII, 
249-151 ;   War  Deparlmeni  Library,  Index  of  Puilicatiom  relating  to  Mexico,  28. 

WHENEVER  the  foreigners  in  California  make  the  movement  of 
separation,  it  must  succeed.  The  department  of  Sonora,  not 
half  the  distance  from  Mexico,  has  been  in  a  state  of  revolt  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  the  government  has  been  unable  to  suppress  it  .  .  . 
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A  leading  member  of  the  Mexican  cabinet  once  said  to  me  that  he 
believed  that  the  tendency  of  things  was  towards  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  and  that  he  greatly  preferred  that  result  either  to 
the  separate  independence  of  Texas  or  any  connection  or  dependence 
of  Texas  upon  England  ;  that  if  Texas  was  an  independent  power,  other 
departments  of  Mexico  would  unite  with  it  either  voluntarily  or  by  con- 
quest, and  if  there  was  any  connection  between  Texas  and  England,  that 
EngUsh  manufactures  and  merchandise  would  be  smuggled  into  Mexico 
through  Texas  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Mexican  manufactures  and  revenue. 

In  one  of  my  last  interviews  with  Santa  Anna  I  mentioned  this  con- 
versation. He  said  with  great  vehemence,  that  he  "  would  war  for  ever 
for  the  reconquest  of  Texas,  and  that  if  he  died  in  his  senses  his  last 
words  should  be  an  exhortation  to  his  countrymen  never  to  abandon  the 
effort  to  reconquer  the  country  ; "  and  added,  "  You,  Sir,  know  very  well 
that  to  sign  a  treaty  for  the  alienation  of  Texas  would  be  the  same  thing 
as  signing  the  death-warrant  of  Mexico,"  and  went  on  to  say  that  "  by 
the  same  process  we  would  take  one  after  the  other  of  the  Mexican 
provinces  until  we  bad  them  all."  I  could  not,  in  sincerity,  say  that  I 
thought  otherwise  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  will 
hasten  that  event.  That  our  language  and  laws  are  destined  to  pervade 
this  continent,  1  regard  as  more  certain  than  any  other  event  which  is  in 
the  future.  Our  race  has  never  yet  put  its  foot  upon  a  soil  which  it  has 
Dot  only  not  kept  but  has  advanced.  I  mean  not  our  English  ancestors 
only,  but  that  great  Teuton  race  from  which  we  have  both  descended. 

There  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  English  people  to 
the  purpose  of  colonization.  The  English  colony  of  convicts  at  New 
South  Wales  Is  a  more  prosperous  community  than  any  colony  of  any 
other  country.  That  the  Indian  race  of  Mexico  must  recede  before  us, 
is  quite  as  certain  as  that  that  is  the  destiny  of  our  own  Indians,  who  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  if  in  no  other,  are  superior  to  them,  I  do  not 
know  what  feehngs  towards  us  in  Mexico  may  have  been  produced  by 
recent  events,  but  whatever  they  may  be,  they  will  not  last  long ;  and  I 
believe  that  the  time  is  not  at  all  distant,  when  all  the  northern  depart- 
ments of  Mexico,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  city,  will  gladly  take 
refuge  under  our  more  stable  institutions  from  the  constant  succession 
of  civil  wars  to  which  that  country  seems  to  be  destined.  The  feeling  is 
becoming  a  pretty  general  one  amongst  the  enlightened  and  patriotic, 
that  they  are  not  prepared  for  free  institutions,  and  are  incapable  them- 
selves of  maintaining  them.    There  is  very  great  danger  that  the  drama 
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may  close  there,  as  it  has  so  often  done  in  other  countries,  with  anarchy 
ending  in  despotism,  —  such  is  the  natural  swing  of  the  pendulum.  The 
feeling  of  all  Mexicans  towards  us  until  the  revolution  in  Texas,  was  one 
of  unmixed  admiration  ;  and  it  is  our  high  position  amongst  the  nations, 
and  makes  our  mission  all  the  more  responsible,  that  every  pieople. 
Struggling  to  be  free,  regard  us  with  the  same  feelings  —  we  are  indeed 
(he  "  looking-glass  in  which  they  dress  themselves."  As  a  philanthropist, 
I  have  deeply  deplored  the  effects  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  all  classes  in  Mexico,  towards  this  country,  as 
diminishing  their  devotion  to  republican  institutions ;  this  should  not  be 
so,  but  it  will  be.  Ours  is  regarded  as  the  great  exemplar  Republic  in 
Mexico,  as  everywhere  else,  and  the  act  which  they  regard  as  such  an 
outrage,  must  have  the  prejudicial  effect  which  I  have  indicated  —  still 
more  will  that  effect  be  to  be  deprecated,  if  it  should  throw  Mexico  into 
the  arms  of  any  great  European  power. 

The  northern  departments  of  Mexico  contain  all  the  mines,  and  more 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country  than  any  others ;  and  they  ail  hang  very 
loosely  to  the  confederacy ;  —  they  receive  no  benefit  from  the  central 
government,  which  in  truth  they  only  know  in  its  exactions.  All  the 
money  collected  from  them  is  expended  in  the  city  and  elsewhere,  and 
they  have  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  beneficially  or 
even  honestly  used.  The  security  which  would  be  given  to  properly,  as 
well  as  its  great  enhancement  in  value,  woul^  be  powerful  inducements 
with  all  the  owners  of  large  estates  which  are  now  comparatively  value- 
less. The  only  obstacle  that  I  know  to  such  a  consummation,  infinitely 
desirable  in  my  judgment,  to  the  people  of  those  departments,  less  so  to 
us,  would  be  in  the  influence  of  the  priesthood.  They  are  well  aware 
that  such  a  measure  might  very  soon  be  fatal,  not, only  to  their  own 
supremacy,  but  to  that  of  the  Catholic  religion  also,  —  but  they  would 
have  on  the  other  hand  a  [fowerful  motive  in  the  security  which  it  would 
give  them  to  their  large  church  property  —  no  motive  but  interest 
would  have  any  influence  with  the  people  of  Mexico,  for  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  like  us.  Their  feelings  towards  us  may  be  summed  up 
in  two  words,  jealousy  and  admiration,  —  they  are  not  going  to  declare 
war  against  us,  I  have  never  doubted  for  a  moment  about  that.  Public 
opinion  in  Mexico,  to  all  practical  purposes,  means  the  opinion  of  the 
army,  and  the  very  last  thing  in  the  world  which  the  army  desires,  is  such 
awar, — nor  do  I  believe  that  one  Mexican  in  a  thousand  does,  however 
they  may  vaunt  and  bluster  —  as  a  frightened  school-boy  whistles  as  he 
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passes  a  graveyard  in  the  night.  I  have  just  as  litile  idea  that  they  will 
negotiate  now,  or  until  matters  are  adjusted  between  England  and  this 
country.  .  .  .  nothing  would  be  more  convenient  to  Mexico  thaii  that 
we  should  have  no  minister  there  to  trouble  the  government  with  com- 
plaints. 
Waddy  Thompson,  RtcolUctions  of  Mexico  (New  York,  etc.,  1846),  235-241 


9.    "The  Present  Crisis"  (1844) 

BY  JAMES    RUSSELL    LOWELL 
For  Lowell,  ice  No.  1 5  below.  —  Bibliography  ai  in  No.  1 1  below. 

WHEN  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedom,  through  the  broad  earth's 
aching  breast 
Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling  on  from  east  to  west. 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels  the  soul  within  him  climb 
To  the  awful  verge  of  manhood,  as  the  energy  sublime 
Of  a  century  bursts  full- blossomed  on  the  thorny  stem  of  Time. 

Through  the  walls  of  hut  and  palace  shoots  the  instantaneous  throe. 
When  the  travail  of  the  Ages  wrings  earth's  systems  to  and  fro; 
At  the  birth  of  each  new  Era,  with  a  recognizing  start, 
Nation  wildly  looks  at  nation,  standing  with  mute  lips  apart. 
And  glad  Truth's  yet  mightier  man-child  leaps  beneath  the  Future's 
heart. 

For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct  bears  along, 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swift  flash  of  right  or  wrong; 
Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  Humanity's  vast  frame 
Through  its  ocean -sundered  fibres  feels  the  gush  of  joy  or  shame;  — 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal  claim. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide. 
Id  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side ; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  the  right. 
And  the  choice  goes  by  for  ever  'twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light. 
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Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose  party  thou  shalt  stand. 
Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes  the  dust  against  our  land? 
Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet 't  is  Truth  alone  is  strong. 
And,  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  see  around  her  throng 
Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angeb,  to  enshield  her  from  all  wrong. 

We  see  dimly  in  the  Present  what  is  small  and  what  is  great. 

Slow  of  faith  how  weak  an  arm  may  turn  the  iron  helm  of  fate, 

But  the  soul  is  still  oracular  ;  amid  the  market's  din, 

List  the  ominous  stem  whisper  from  the  Delphic  cave  within,  — 

"  They  enslave  their  children's  children  who  make  comprombe  with  sin." 

Slavery,  the  earthborn  Cyclops,  fellest  of  the  giant  brood. 

Sons  of  brutish  Force  and  Darkness,  who  have  drenched  the  earth  with 

blood. 
Famished  in  his  self-made  desert,  blinded  by  our  purer  day, 
Gropes  in  yet  unblasted  regions  for  his  miserable  prey ;  — 
Shall  we  guide  his  gory  fingers  where  our  helpless  children  play? 

Tis  as  easy  to  be  heroes  as  to  sit  the  idle  slaves 

Of  a  legendary  virtue  carved  upon  our  fathers'  graves ; 

Worshippers  of  light  ancestral  make  the  present  light  a  crime ;  — 

Was  the  Mayflower  launched  by  cowards,  steered  by  men  behind  their 

Turn  those  tracks  toward  Past  or  Future,  that  make  Plymouth  rock 
subhme? 

They  were  men  of  present  valor,  stalwart  old  iconoclasts. 

Unconvinced  by  axe  or  gibbet  that  all  virtue  was  the  Past's ; 

But  we  make  their  truth  our  falsehood,  thinking  that  hath  made  us  free. 

Hoarding  it  in  mouldy  parchments,  while  our  tender  spirits  flee 

The  rude  grasp  of  that  great  Impulse  which  drove  them  across  the  sea. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties  ;  Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth  ; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth  ; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires !  we  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be, 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate  winter  sea. 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key. 

[James  Russell  Lowell],  Poems,  Second  Series  (Cambridge,  etc.,  1848},  53-62 
fassim. 
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lo.   Reasons  for  War  (1846) 

BY    PRESIDENT   JAMES    KNOX    POLK 


Polk  u  prnident  conlinned  the  annexation  of  Texas;  the  war  with  Mexico  which 
folluwed  might  have  been  averted  but  for  the  intention  to  conquer  and  annex  New 
Mexico  and  Califoinia.  The  reasons  for  war  given  in  thit  mesaage  to  Congresi  do  not 
cover  the  real  grounds.  —  Bibliography  :  H,  H.  Staaoii,  History  0/  lAi  Pacific  Slates, 
VlII,  344-345  ;   Channing  and  Hart,  Cuidt,  {  194. 

THE  existing  state  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  renders  it  proper  that  I  should  bring  the  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress.  In  my  message  aX  the  commencement  of 
your  present  session  the  stale  of  these  relations,  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  suspension  of  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  in 
March,  1S45,  and  the  long-continued  and  unredressed  wrongs  and  inju- 
ries committed  by  the  Mexican  Government  on  citizens'  of  the  United 
States  in  their  persons  and  propeny  were  briefly  set  forth.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Slidell  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  30th  of  November  [1845], 
and  was  courteously  received  by  the  authorities  of  that  city.  But  the 
Government  of  General  Herrera  was  then  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  revo- 
lutionary party  had  seized  upon  the  Texas  question  to  effect  or  hasten 
its  overthrow.  Its  determination  to  restore  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  to  receive  our  minister  to  negotiate  for  the  settlement 
of  this  question,  was  violently  assailed,  and  was  made  the  great  theme 
of  denunciation  against  it.  The  Government  of  General  Herrera,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  was  sincerely  desirous  to  receive  our  minister ; 
but  it  yielded  to  the  storm  raised  by  its  enemies,  and  on  the  2tst  of 
December  refused  to  accredit  Mr,  Slidell  upon  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
texts. These  are  so  fully  and  ably  exposed  in  the  note  of  Mr.  Slidell  of 
the  J4th  of  December  last  to  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
herewith  transmitted,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further 
detail  on  this  portion  of  the  subject. 

Five  days  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Slidell's  note  General  Herrera  yielded 
the  Government  to  General  Paredes  without  a  struggle,  and  on  the  30th 
of  December  resigned  the  Presidency.  This  revolution  was  accomplished 
solely  by  the  army,  the  people  having  taken  little  part  in  the  contest ;  and 
thus  the  supreme  power  in  Mexico  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  military 
leader.  .  ,  . 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Slidell,  in  obedience  to  my  direction, 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  relations,  under 
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date  of  the  ist  of  March  last,  asking  to  be  received  by  that  Government 
in  the  diplomatic  character  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  This 
minister  in  his  reply,  under  dale  of  the  nth  of  March,  reiterated 
the  arguments  of  his  predecessor,  and  in  ternos  that  may  be  considered 
as  giving  just  grounds  of  offense  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  denied  the  application  of  Mr.  Slidell.  Nothing  therefore 
remained  for  our  envoy  but  to  demand  his  passports  and  return  to  his 
own  country. 

Thus  the  Government  of  Mexico,  though  solemnly  pledged  by  official 
acts  in  Octoberlast  to  receive  and  accredit  an  American  envoy,  violated 
their  plighted  faith  and  refused  the  offer  of  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  our 
difficulties.  Not  only  was  the  olfer  rejected,  but  the  indignity  of  its 
rejection  was  enhanced  by  the  manifest  breach  of  faith  in  refusing  to 
admit  the  envoy  who  came  because  they  had  bound  themselves  to  receive 
him.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  offer  was  fruitless  from  the  want  of 
opportunity  of  discussing  it ;  our  envoy  was  present  on  their  own  soil. 
Nor  can  it  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  sufGcient  powers ;  our  envoy  had  full 
powers  to  adjust  every  question  of  difference.  Nor  was  there  room  for 
complaint  that  our  propositions  for  settlement  were  unreasonable  ;  per- 
mission was  not  even  given  our  envoy  to  make  any  proposition  whatever. 
Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  we,  on  our  part,  would  not  listen  to  any 
reasonable  terms  of  their  suggestion  ;  the  Mexican  Government  refused 
all  negotiation,  and  have  made  no  proposition  of  any  kind. 

In  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  I  informed 
you  that  upon  the  earnest  appeal  both  of  the  Congress  and  convention 
of  Texas  I  had  ordered  an  efficient  military  force  to  take  a  position 
"  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte."  This  had  become  necessary 
to  meet  a  threatened  invasion  of  Texas  by  the  Mexican  forces,  for  which 
extensive  military  preparations  had  been  made.  The  invasion  was  threat- 
ened solely  because  Texas  had  determined,  in  accordance  with  a  solemn 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  annex  herself  to  our 
Union,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  was  plainly  our  duty  to  extend 
our  protection  over  her  citizens  and  soil. 

This  force  was  concentrated  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  remained  there 
until  after  I  had  received  such  information  from  Mexico  as  rendered  it 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  Mexican  Government  would  refuse  to 
receive  our  envoy. 

Meandme  Texas,  by  the  final  action  of  our  Congress,  had  become  an 
integral  pait  of  our  Union.    The  Congress  of  Texas,  by  its  act  of  Decem- 
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ber  19, 1836,  had  declared  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  be  the  boundary  of  that 
Republic  Its  jurisdiction  had  been  extended  and  exercised  beyond  the 
Nueces.  The  country  between  that  river  and  the  Del  Norte  had  been 
represented  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  convention  of  Texas,  had  thus 
taken  part  in  the  act  of  annexation  itself,  and  is  now  included  within 
one  of  our  Congressional  districts.  Our  own  Congress  had,  moreover, 
with  great  unanimity,  by  the  act  approved  December  31,  1845,  recog- 
nized the  country  beyond  the  Nueces  as  a  part  of  our  territory  by  includ- 
ing it  within  our  own  revenue  system,  and  a  revenue  officer  to  reside 
within  that  district  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  It  became,  therefore,  of  urgent  necessity  to  provide 
for  the  defense  of  that  portion  of  our  country.  Accordingly,  on  the 
13th  of  January  last  instructions  were  issued  to  the  general  in  command 
of  these  troops  to  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Del  Norte.  This  river, 
which  is  the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Texas,  is  an  exposed 
frontier.  .  .  . 

The  movement  of  the  troops  to  the  Del  Norte  was  made  by  the  com- 
manding general  under  positive  instructions  to  abstain  from  all  aggres- 
sive acts  toward  Mexico  or  Mexican  citizens  and  to  regard  the  relations 
between  that  Republic  and  the  United  States  as  peaceful  unless  she 
should  declare  war  or  commit  acts  of  hostihty  indicative  of  a  state  of 
war.  He  was  specially  directed  to  protect  private  property  and  respect 
personal  rights. 

The  Army  moved  from  Corpus  Christi  on  the  nth  of  March,  and  on 
the  z8th  of  that  month  arrived  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Del  Norte  oppo- 
site to  Matamoras,  where  it  encamped  on  a  commanding  position,  which 
has  since  been  strengthened  by  the  erection  of  fieldworks.  A  depot  has 
also  been  established  at  Point  Isabel,  near  the  Brazos  Santiago,  30  miles 
in  rear  of  the  encampment.  The  selection  of  his  position  was  necessarily 
confided  to  the  judgment  of  the  general  in  command. 

The  Mexican  forces  at  Matamoras  assumed  a  belligerent  attitude,  and 
on  the  13th  of  April  General  Ampudia,  then  in  command,  notified  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  break  up  his  camp  within  twenty-four  hours  and  to  retire 
beyond  the  Nueces  River,  and  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to  comply  with 
these  demands  announced  that  arms,  and  arms  alone,  must  decide  the 
question.  But  no  open  act  of  hostility  was  committed  until  the  34th  of 
April.  On  that  day  General  Arista,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Mexican  forces,  communicated  to  General  Taylor  that  "  he  con- 
udered  hostilities  commenced  and  should  prosecute  tiiem."    A  party  of 
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dragoons  of  63  men  and  officers  were  on  the  same  day  dispatched  from 
the  American  camp  up  the  Rio  del  Norte,  on  its  left  bank,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Mexican  troops  had  crossed  or  were  preparing  to  cross  the 
river,  "  became  engaged  with  a  large  body  of  these  troops,  and  after  a 
short  affair,  in  which  some  16  were  killed  and  wounded,  appear  to  have 
been  surrounded  and  compelled  to  surrender." 

The  grievous  wrongs  perpetrated  by  Mexico  upon  our  citizens  through- 
out a  long  period  of  years  remain  unredressed,  and  solemn  treaties 
pledging  her  public  faith  for  this  redress  have  been  disregarded.  A 
government  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  enforce  the  execution  of  such 
treaties  fails  to  perform  one  of  its  plainest  duties. 

Our  commerce  with  Mexico  has  been  almost  annihilated.  It  was  for- 
merly highly  beneficial  to  both  nations,  but  our  merchants  have  been 
deterred  from  prosecuting  it  by  the  system  of  outrage  and  extortion 
which  the  Mexican  authorities  have  pursued  against  them,  whilst  their 
appeals  through  their  own  Government  for  indemnity  have  been  made  in 
vain.  Our  forbearance  has  gone  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  be  mistaken 
to  its  character.  Had  we  acted  with  vigor  in  repelling  the  insults  and 
redressing  the  injuries  inflicted  by  Mexico  at  the  commencement,  we 
should  doubtless  have  escaped  all  the  difficulties  in  which  we  are  now 
involved. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  we  have  been  exerting  our  best  efforts  to 
■propitiate  her  good  will.  Upon  the  pretext  that  Texas,  a  nation  as  inde- 
pendent as  herself,  thought  proper  to  unite  its  destinies  with  our  own, 
she  has  affected  to  believe  that  we  have  severed  her  rightful  territory, 
and  in  official  proclamations  and  manifestoes  has  repeatedly  threatened 
to  make  war  upon  us  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  Texas.  In  the 
meantime  we  have  tried  every  effort  at  reconciliation.  The  cup  of  for- 
bearance had  been  exhausted  even  before  the  recent  information  from 
the  frontier  of  the  Del  Norte,  But  now,  after  reiterated  menaces,  Mexico 
has  passed  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  has  invaded  our  territory 
and  shed  American  blood  upon  the  American  soil.  She  has  proclaimed 
that  hostilities  have  commenced,  and  that  the  two  nations  are  now  at  war. 

As  war  exists,  and,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it,  exists 
by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself,  we  are  called  upon  by  every  consideration 
of  duty  and  patriotism  to  vindicate  with  decision  the  honor,  the  rights, 
and  the  interests  of  our  country. 

James  D.  Kichardson,  A  Campi/a/iati  a/ tie  Aftssages  anti  Pafi^s  0/ tfu  Presi- 
dettts  (Washiogton,  1897),  IV,  437-442  paisim. 
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II.    An  Opponent  of  the  War  (1847) 

BY   SENATOR   THOMAS    CORWIN 

Corwin,  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1844  as  a  Whig,  was  persistent  in  hii 
opposition  to  the  war  vith  Mexico.  He  wu  a  born  oratoi,  and  by  thii  couragcoos  but 
indiacieeC  speech  in  the  Senate  against  granting  an  appropriation  with  which  to  buy 
peace  and  territory  from  Mexico,  he  gained  renown,  but  injored  his  political  advance- 
ment.—  For  Corwin,  see  A.  P.  Russell,  Theniat  Canattt.  —  Bibliography;  Channing 
and  Hart,  Guiiic,  S  194. 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  I  ...  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  some 
reflections  on  the  particular  bill  now  under  consideration.  I 
voted  for  a  bill  somewhat  like  the  present  at  the  last  session  —  our  army 
was  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  line.  I  then  hoped  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  sincerely  desire  a  peace.  Our  army  had  not  then  penetrated  for 
into  Mexico,  and  I  did  hope,  that  with  the  two  millions  then  proposed, 
we  might  get  peace,  and  avoid  the  slaughter,  the  shame,  the  crime,  of  an 
aggressive,  unprovoked  war.  But  now  you  have  overrun  half  of  Mexico 
—  you  have  exasperated  and  irritated  her  people  —  you  claim  indemnity 
for  all  expenses  incurred  in  doing  this  mischief,  and  boldly  ask  her  to 
give  up  New  Mexico  and  California ;  and,  as  a  bribe  to  her  patriotism, 
seizing  on  her  property,  you  offer  three  millions  to  pay  the  soldiers  she 
has  called  out  to  repel  your  invasion,  on  condition  that  she  will  give  up 
to  you  at  least  one-third  of  her  whole  territory.  .  .  , 

But,  sir,  let  us  see  what,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign' 
Relations  explains  it,  we  are  to  get  by  the  combined  processes  of  conquest 
and  treaty. 

What  is  the  territory,  Mr.  President,  which  you  propose  to  wrest  from 
Mexico  ?  It  is  consecrated  to  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  by  many  a  well- 
fought  battle  with  his  old  Castilian  master.  His  Bunker  Hills,  and  Sara- 
togas, and  Yorktowns,  are  there  1  The  Mexican  can  say,  "  There  I  bled 
for  liberty  !  and  shall  I  surrender  that  consecrated  home  of  my  affections 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders?  What  do  they  want  with  it?  They  have 
Texas  already.  They  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  territory  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  What  else  do  they  want?  To  what 
shall  I  point  my  children  as  memorials  of  that  independence  which 
I  bequeath  to  them  when  those  battle-fields  shall  have  passed  from  my 


Sir,  had  one  come  and  demanded  Bunker  Hill  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, had  England's  Lion  ever  showed  himself  there,  is  there  a  man 
over  thirteen  and  under  ninety  who  would  not  have  been  ready  to  meet 
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him  7  Is  there  a  river  on  this  coDtinent  that  would  not  have  run  red 
with  blood?  Is  there  a  field  but  would  have  been  piled  high  with  the 
oDburied  bones  of  slaughtered  Americans  before  these  consecrated  battle- 
fields of  liberty  should  have  been  wrested  from  us  ?  But  this  same  Amer- 
ican goes  into  a  sister  republic  and  saya  to  poor,  weak  Mexico,  "  Give 
up  your  territory,  you  are  unworthy  to  possess  it;  I  have  got  one-half 
already,  and  all  I  aslt  of  you  is  to  give  up  the  other ! "  England  might 
as  weU,  in  the  circumstances  I  have  described,  have  come  and  demanded 
of  us,  "Give  up  the  Atlantic  slope — give  up  this  trifling  territory  from 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  sea ;  it  is  only  from  Maine  to  St.  Maiy's 
—  only  about  one-third  of  your  republic,  and  the  least  interesting  portion 
of  it."  What  would  be  the  response?  They  would  say,  we  must  give 
this  up  to  John  BulL  Why?  "He  wants  room."  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  says  he  must  have  this.  Why,  my  worthy  Christian  brother, 
on  what  principle  of  justice ?    "I  want  room  I " 

Sir,  look  at  this  pretence  of  want  of  room.  With  twenty  miUions  of 
people,  you  have  about  one  thousand  millions  of  acres  of  land,  bviting 
settlement  by  every  conceivable  argument,  bringing  them  down  to  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar  an  acre,  and  allowing  every  man  to  squat  whore  he  pleases. 
But  the  Senator  from  Michigan  says  we  wilt  be  two  hundred  millions  in 
a  few  years,  and  we  want  room.  U  I  were  a  Mexican  I  would  tell  you, 
"  Have  you  not  room  in  your  own  country  to  bury  your  dead  men?  If 
you  come  into  mine,  we  will  greet  you  with  bloody  hands,  and  welcome 
you  to  hospitable  graves." 

Why,  says  the  chairman  of  this  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  it  is 
the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world !  We  ought  to  have  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco.  Why?  Because  it  is  the  best  harbor  on  the  Pacific  1 
It  has  been  my  fortune,  Mr,  President,  to  have  practised  a  good  deal  in 
criminal  courts  in  the  course  of  my  life,  but  I  never  yet  heard  a  thief, 
arraigned  for  stealing  a  horse,  plead  that  it  was  the  best  horse  that  he 
could  find  in  the  country  1  We  want  California.  What  for?  Wby.says 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  we  will  have  it ;  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  with  a  very  mistaken  view,  I  think,  of  policy,  says  you  can't 
keep  our  people  from  going  there.  I  don't  desire  to  prevent  them. 
Let  them  go  and  seek  their  happiness  in  whatever  countt^  or  clime 
it  pleases  them. 

All  I  ask  of  them  is,  not  to  require  this  Government  to  protect  them 
with  that  banner  consecrated  to  war  waged  for  principles  —  eternal, 
endiiring  truth.    Sir,  it  is  not  meet  that  our  old  flag  should  throw  its 
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protecting  folds  over  expeditions  for  lucre  or  for  land.  But  you  still  say 
you  want  room  for  your  people.  This  has  been  the  plea  of  every  robber 
chief  from  Nimrod  to  the  present  hour.  .  .  . 

Aj^itdix  to  the  Concessional  Globe,  iq  Cong.,  2   sess.   (Blair  and   Rive% 
WashiDgton,  1847},  216-217 passim,  February  ti,  1847. 


12.    A  Young  Officer  in  the  War  (1847) 

BY    SECOND    LIEUTENANT    ULYSSES    SIMPSON    GRANT 

YouDg  Gr»nt  wM  fre»h  from  West  Point;  he  served  throughout  the  war,  first 
under  Taylor  and  later  under  Scott.  For  his  gallantry  in  the  event  here  described  he 
was  brcvelted  captain  and  mentioned  in  several  reports,  among  others  in  that  of 
Major  Robert  E.  Lee.  — For  Grant,  see  Channing  and  Hart.  CuiJe,  §  15,  — Bibli- 
ography: H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hislory  of  the  Pacific  Stales,  VIII,  550-556;  ChanDing 
and  Hart,  Guide,  $  194. 

I  WAS  with  the  earliest  of  the  troops  to  enter  the  Mills.  In  passing 
through  to  the  north  side,  looking  towards  Chapultepec,  I  happened 
to  notice  that  there  were  armed  Mexicans  still  on  top  of  the  building, 
only  a  few  feet  from  many  of  our  men.  Not  seeing  any  stairway  or 
ladder  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  building,  I  took  a  few  soldiers,  and 
had  a  cart  that  happened  to  be  standing  near  brought  up,  and,  placing 
the  shafts  against  the  wall  and  chocking  the  wheels  so  that  the  cart 
could  not  back,  used  the  shafts  as  a  sort  of  ladder  extending  to  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  top.  By  this  I  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing, followed  by  a  few  men,  but  found  a  private  soldier  had  preceded  nic 
by  some  other  way.  There  were  still  quite  a  number  of  Mexicans  on 
the  roof,  among  them  a  major  and  five  or  six  officers  of  lower  grades, 
who  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  away  before  our  troops  occupied  the 
building.  They  still  had  their  arms,  while  the  soldier  before  mentioned 
was  walking  as  sentry,  guarding  the  prisoners  he  had  surrounded,  all 
by  himself.  I  halted  the  sentinel,  received  the  swords  from  the  com- 
missioned officers,  and  proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers 
now  with  me,  to  disable  the  muskets  by  striking  them  against  the  edge 
of  the  wall,  and  throw  them  to  the  ground  below.  ,  ,  . 

During  the  night  of  the  nth  [September]  batteries  were  established 
which  could  play  upon  the  fortifications  of  Chapultepec.  The  bom- 
bardment commenced  early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  but  there  was 
DO  further  engagement  during  this  day  than  that  of  the  artillery.     Gen- 
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eral  Scott  assigned  the  capture  of  Chapultepec  to  General  Pillow,  but 
did  not  leave  the  details  to  his  judgment.  Two  assaulting  columns,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  each,  composed  of  volunteers  for  the  occasion, 
were  formed.  They  were  commanded  by  Captains  McKinzie  and  Casey 
respectively.    The  assault  was  successful,  but  bloody.  .  .  . 

Worth's  command  gradually  advanced  to  the  front  .  ,  .  Later  in 
the  day  in  reconnoitring  I  found  a  church  off  to  the  south  of  the  road, 
which  looked  to  me  as  if  the  belfry  would  command  the  ground  back 
of  the  garita  San  Cosme.  I  got  an  officer  of  the  voltigeurs,  with  a 
mountain  howitzer  and  men  to  work  it,  to  go  with  me.  The  road  being 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  we  had  to  take  the  field  to  the  south  to 
reach  the  church.  This  took  us  over  several  ditches  breast  deep  in 
water  and  grown  up  with  water  plants.  These  ditches,  however,  were 
not  over  eight  or  ten  feet  in  width.  The  howitzer  was  taken  to  pieces 
and  carried  by  the  men  to  its  destination.  When  I  knocked  for  admis- 
sion a  priest  came  to  the  door,  who,  while  extremely  polite,  declined  to 
admit  us.  With  the  little  Spanish  then  at  my  command,  1  explained  to 
him  that  he  might  save  property  by  opening  the  door,  and  he  certainly 
would  save  himself  from  becoming  a  prisoner,  for  a  time  at  least ;  and 
besides,  I  intended  to  go  in  whether  he  consented  or  not.  He  began 
to  see  his  duty  in  the  same  light  that  I  did,  and  opened  the  door, 
though  he  did  not  look  as  if  it  gave  him  special  pleasure  to  do  so. 
The  gun  was  carried  to  the  belfry  and  put  together.  We  were  not  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  San  Cosme.  The  shots  from  our 
little  gun  dropped  in  upon  the  enemy  and  created  great  confusion.  Why 
they  did  not  send  out  a  small  party  and  capture  us,  I  do  not  know.  We 
had  no  infantry  or  other  defences  besides  our  one  gun. 

The  effect  of  this  gun  upon  the  troops  about  the  gate  of  the  city 
was  so  marked  that  General  Worth  saw  it  from  his  position.  He  was  so 
pleased  that  he  sent  a  staff  officer,  Lieutenant  Pemberton  ...  to  bring 
roe  to  him.  He  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  services  the  howitzer 
in  the  church  steeple  was  doing,  saying  that  every  shot  was  effective,  and 
ordered  a  captain  of  voltigeurs  to  report  to  me  with  another  howitzer  to 
be  placed  along  with  the  one  already  rendering  so  much  service.  I 
could  not  tell  the  General  that  there  was  not  room  enough  in  the  steeple 
for  another  gun,  because  he  probably  would  have  looked  upon  such  a 
statement  as  a  contradiction  from  a  second  lieutenant.  I  took  the 
captain  with  me,  but  did  not  use  his  gun. 
U.  S.  Gnat,  PersMul  Afemoirs  (tiev  York,  iiSs),l,  152-159 ^j/«. 
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13.    Capture  of  Mexico   (1847) 

.  BY  GENERAL  WINFIELD  SCOTT 

Scolt  Mrved  with  honor  in  Ihe  War  of  lEll,  and  in  1S41  became  commander-in- 
chief  o(  the  armjr.  Like  Taylor,  he  was  a  Whig.  The  Democratic  ad miniat ration 
with  reluctance  consented  that  he  should  command  in  person  the  expedition  against 
Mexico,  which  he  brought  to  (he  brilliant  close  described  in  the  report  given  below. 
Scott  was  punctilious  and  brave  and  loyal,  and  in  the  Mexican  War  he  showed  him- 
self B  leader  among  soldiers.  —  For  Scott,  see  M.  J.  Wright,  Geniral  Scall,  passim, 
especially  Pielace.  —  Biblit^raphy  as  in  No,  11  above. 

Head-quarters  of  the  Army, 
National  Palace  of  Mexico,  Sept.  18,  1847. 

...  AT  the  end  of  another  series  of  arduous  and  brilliant  opera- 
XI.  tions,  of  more  than  forty-eight  hours  continuance,  this 
glorious  army  hoisted,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  colors  of  the 
United  States  on  the  walls  of  this  palace.  .  .  , 

This  city  stands  upon  a  sUght  swell  of  ground,  near  the  centre  of  an 
irregular  basin,  and  is  girdled  with  a  ditch  in  its  greater  extent  —  a 
navigable  canal  of  great  breadth  and  depth  —  very  difficult  to  bridge  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  serving  at  once  for  drainage,  custom- 
house purposes,  and  military  defence ;  leaving  eight  entrances  or  gates 
over  arches,  each  of  which  we  found  defended  by  a  system  of  strong 
works,  that  seemed  to  require  nothing  but  some  men  and  guns  to  be 
impregnable. 

Outside,  and  within  the  cross-fires  of  those  gates,  we  found  to  the 
south  other  obstacles  but  little  less  formidable.  All  the  approaches 
near  the  city,  are  over  elevated  causeways,  cut  in  many  places  (to  oppose 
us)  and  flanked  on  both  sides  by  ditches,  also,  of  unusual  dimensions. 
The  numerous  cross-roads  are  Hanked  in  like  manner,  having  bridges  at 
the  intersections,  recently  broken.  The  meadows  thus  chequered,  are, 
moreover,  in  many  spots,  under  water,  or  marshy ;  for,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wet  season,  though  with  less  rain 
than  usual,  and  we  could  not  wait  for  the  fall  of  the  neighboring  lakes 
and  the  consequent  drainage  of  the  wet  grounds  at  the  edge  Of  the  city 
— the  lowest  in  the  whole  basin. 

After  a  close  personal  survey  of  the  southern  gates,  covered  by 
Pillow's  division  and  Riley's  brigade  of  Twigg's,  with  four  times  our 
numbers  concentrated  in  our  immediate   front,  I  determined,  on  the 
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tith,  to  avoid  that  net-work  of  obstacles,  and  to  seek,  by  a  sudden 
inversion  to  the  southwest  and  west,  less  unfavorable  approaches.  .  .  . 

The  first  step  in  the  new  movement  was  to  carry,  Chapultepec,  a 
natural  and  isolated  mound,  of  great  elevation,  strongly  fortified  at  its 
base,  on  its  acclivities  and  heights.  Besides  a  numerous  garrison,  here' 
was  the  military  college  of  the  republic,  with  a  large  number  of  sub- 
lieutenants and  other  students.  Those  works  were  within  direct  gun- 
shot of  the  village  of  Tacubaya,  and,  until  carried,  we  could  not 
approach  the  city  on  the  west  without  making  a  circuit  too  wide  and  too 
hazardous.  .  .  . 

The  signal  I  had  appointed  for  the  attack  was  the  momentary  cessa- 
tion of  fire  on  the  part  of  our  heavy  batteries.  About  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  judging  that  the  time  had  arrived,  by  the 
effect  of  the  missiles  we  had  thrown,  I  sent  an  aid-cle-camp  to  Pillow, 
and  another  to  Quitman,  with  notice  that  the  concerted  signal  was  about 
to  be  given.  Both  columns  now  advanced  with  an  alacrity  that  gave 
assurance  of  prompt  success.  The  batteries,  seizing  opportunities, 
threw  shots  and  shells  upon  the  enemy  over  the  heads  of  our  men,  with 
good  eifect,  particularly  at  every  attempt  to  reinforce  the  works  from 
without  to  meet  our  assault. 

Major  General  Pillow's  approach,  on  the  west  side,  lay  through  an 
open  grove,  filled  with  sharp  shooters,  who  were  speedily  dislodged; 
when,  being  up  with  the  front  of  the  attack,  and  emerging  into  open 
space,  at  the  fool  of  a  rocky  acclivity,  that  gallant  leader  was  struck 
down  by  an  agonizing  wound.  The  immediate  command  devolved  on 
Brigadier  General  Cadwalader,  in  the  absence  of  the  senior  brigadier 
(Pierce)  of  the  same  division  —  an  invalid  since  the  events  of  August  19. 
On  a  previous  call  of  Pillow,  Worth  had  just  sent  him  a  reinforcement  — 
Colonel  Clark's  brigade. 

The  broken  acclivity  was  still  to  be  ascended,  and  a  strong  redoubt, 
midway,  to  be  carried,  before  reaching  the  castle  on  the  heights.  The 
advance  of  our  brave  men,  led  by  brave  officers,  though  necessarily 
slow,  was  unwavering,  over  rocks,  chasms,  and  mines,  and  under  the 
hottest  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The  redoubt  now  yielded  to 
resistless  valor,  and  the  shouts  that  followed  announced  to  the  castle  the 
iate  that  impended.  The  enemy  were  steadily  driven  from  shelter  to 
shelter.  The  retreat  allowed  not  time  to  fire  a  single  mine,  without 
the  certainty  of  blowing  up  friend  and  foe.  Those  who  at  a  distance 
attempted  to  apply  matches  to  the  long  trains  were  shot  down  by  our 
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men.  There  was  death  below,  as  well  as  above  ground.  At  length  the 
ditch  and  wall  of  the  main  work  were  reached ;  the  scaling-ladders  were 
brought  up  and  planted  by  the  storming  parties ;  some  of  the  daring 
spirits  first  in  the  assault  were  cast  down  —  killed  or  wounded  ;  but  3 
lodgment  was  soon  made;  streams  of  heroes  followed;  all  opposition 
was  overcome,  and  several  of  the  regimental  colors  flung  out  from  the 
upper  walls,  amidst  long-continued  shouts  and  cheers,  which  sent  dismay 
into  the  capital.  No  scene  could  have  been  more  animating  or  glorious- 
Major  General  Quitman,  nobly  supported  by  Brigadier  Generals 
Shields  and  Smith  (P.  F.,)  his  other  officers  and  men,  was  up  with  the 
part  assigned  him.  .  .  .  The  New  York  and  South  Carolina  volunteers 
(Shields'  brigade)  and  the  2d  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  all  on  the  left 
of  Quitman's  line,  together  with  portions  of  the  storming  parties,  crossed 
the  meadows  in  front,  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  entered  the  outer  en- 
closure of  Chapultepec  just  in  time  to  join  in  the  final  assault  from  the 
west.  ...  / 

At  this  junction  of  loads,  we  first  passed  one  of  those  formidable 
systems  of  city  defences,  spoken  of  above,  and  it  had  not  a  gun  1  —  a 
strong  proof —  i.  That  the  enemy  had  expected  us  to  fall  in  the  attack 
upon  Chapultepec,  even  if  we  meant  anything  more  than  a  feint ; 
I.  That,  in  either  case,  we  designed,  in  his  belief,  to  return  and  double 
our  forces  against  the  southern  gates,  a  delusion  kept  up  by  the  active 
demonstrations  of  Twiggs  and  the  forces  posted  on  that  side ;  and 
3.  That  advancing  rapidly  from  the  reduction  of  Chapultepec,  the 
enemy  bad  not  time  to  shift  guns  —  our  previous  captures  had  left  him, 
comparatively,  but  few  —  from  the  southern  gates. 

Within  those  disganiished  works,  I  found  our  troops  engaged  in  a 
street  fight  against  the  enemy  posted  in  gardens,  at  windows  and  on 
house-tops — all  flat,  with  parapets.  Worth  ordered  forward  the  moun- 
tain howitzers  of  Cadwalader's  brigade,  preceded  by  skirmishers  and 
pioneers,  with  pickaxes  and  crowbars,  to  force  windows  and  doors,  or  to 
bunow  through  walls.  The  assailants  were  soon  in  an  equality  of  posi- 
tion fatal  to  the  enemy.  By  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Worth  had  carried 
two  batteries  in  this  suburb.  According  to  my  instructions,  he  here 
posted  guards  and  sentinels,  and  placed  his  troops  under  shelter  for  the 
night.  There  was  but  one  more  obstacle  —  the  San  Cosme  gate 
(custom-house)  between  him  and  the  great  square  in  front  of  the 
cathedral  and  palace  —  the  heart  of  the  city;  and  that  barrier,  it  was 
known,  could  not,  by  daylight,  resist  our  siege  guns  thirty  minutes.  .  .  . 
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I  had  intended  that  Quitman  should  only  manceuvre  and  threaten 
the  BeWn  or  southwestern  gate,  in  order  to  favor  the  main  attack  .  .  . 

Those  views  I  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  communicated  to 
Major  General  Quitman;  but  being  in  hot  pursuit  —  gallant  himself, 
and  ably  supported  by  Brigadier  Generals  Shields  and-  Smith  —  Shields 
badly  wounded  before  Chapultepec  and  refusing  to  retire  —  as  well  as 
by  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the  column  —  Quitman  continued  to 
press  forward,  under  flank  and  direct  fires;  —  carried  an  intermediate 
battery  of  two  guns,  and  then  the  gate,  before  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, but  not  without  proportionate  loss,  increased  by  his  steady 
maintenance  of  that  position.  .  .  . 

Quitman,  within  the  city  —  adding  several  new  defences  to  the  posi- 
tion he  had  won,  and  sheltering  his  corps  as  well  as  practicable  —  now 
awaited  the  return  of  daylight  under  the  guns  of  the  formidable  citadel, 
yet  to  be  subdued. 

At  about  4  o'clock  next  morning,  (September  14,)  a  deputation  of  the 
ayuntamUnto  (city  council)  waited  upon  me  to  report  that  the  federal 
government  and  the  army  of  Mexico  had  fled  from  the  capital  some 
three  hours  before,  and  to  demand  terms  of  capitulation  in  favor  of  the 
church,  the  citizens,  and  the  municipal  authorities.  I  promptly  replied, 
that  I  would  sign  no  capitulation ;  that  the  city  had  been  virtually  in 
onr  possession  from  the  time  of  the  lodgments  effected  by  Worth  and 
Quitman  the  day  before ;  that  I  regretted  the  silent  escape  of  the 
Mexican  army ;  that  I  should  levy  upon  the  city  a  moderate  contribu- 
tion, for  special  purposes ;  and  that  the  American  army  should  come 
under  no  terms,  not  jc^-imposed  —  such  only  as  its  own  honor,  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  should,  in  my 
opinion,  imperiously  demand  and  impose.  .  ,  . 

At  the  termination  of  the  interview  with  the  city  deputation,  I  com- 
municated, about  daylight,  orders  to  Worth  and  Quitman  to  advance 
slowly  and  cautiously  (to  guard  against  treachery)  towards  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  to  occupy  its  stronger  and  more  commanding  points. 
Quitman  proceeded  to  the  great  plata  or  square,  planted  guards,  and 
hoisted  the  colors  of  the  United  States  on  the  national  palace  — 
containing  the  halls  of  Congress  and  executive  apartments  of  federal 
Mexico.  .  .  . 

Houst  Exuufive  Documents,  30  Cong.,  I  sess.  (Washington,  1848),  II,  No.  8, 
PP-  375-383  passim. 
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14.    Why  the  Whole  of  Mexico  was  not  Annexed 
{1847-1848) 

BY  PRESIDENT  JAMES  KNOX  POLK 

Polk's  public  papcn  on  the  Mexican  Wai  need  to  be  supplemented  by  his  unpub- 
lished diary,  of  which  a  transcript  is  available.  Id  all  American  history  we  have  few 
such  revelations  of  the  inside  workings  of  war  and  diplomacy.  But  for  Folk's  resist- 
ance Mexico  would  probably  have  disappeared  from  the  lial  of  nations.  —  Bibliog- 
raphy: E,  G.  Bourne,  Thi  United  Stalls  and  Mexiee,  1847-1848,  in  Ameritait 
UiUerical  Fevieu;  April,  1900;  alao  in  American  Historical  Association,  Rtporl  for 

September  4  [.847]—  T  ^'^  ""'  'kT' m"*  T'T'^TZ'''' 
r  t  L     ■'(J        j^    ([,g    gu^  which    Mr.  Ttist   had   been 

authorized  to  pay,  in  the  settlement  of  a  boundary  by  which  it  was 

contemplated  that  the  United  States  would  acquire  New  Mexico  and 

the  Califomias ;  and  that  if  Mexico  continued  obstinately  to  refuse  to 

treat,  I  was  decidedly  in  (avor  of  insisting  on  more  territory  than  the 

provinces  named.     I  expressed  the  opinion  further  that  as  our  expenses 

had  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  obstinacy  of  Mexico,  in  refusing  to 

negotiate,  since  Mr.  Trist's  instructions  were  prepared  in  April  last,  if 

a  treaty  had  not  been  made  when  we  next  heard  from  Mexico,  that 

his  instructions  should  be  modified.  .  .  . 

September  7.  —  The  distinct  question   submitted   was   whether  the 

amount  which  Mr.  Trist  had  been  authorized  to  pay  for  the  cession 

of  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias,  and  right  of  passage  through  the 

Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  should  not  be  reduced,  and  whether  we  should 

not  now  demand  more  territorj'  than  we  now  did.     All  seemed  to  agree 

that  the  maximum  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  cessions  above  described  should 

be  reduced.     Mr.  Buchanan  suggested  that  this  sum  should  be  reduced 

from  30  to  15  millions,  and  that  the  cession  of  the  right  of  passage  through 

the  Isthmus  of  lower,  as  well  as  upper  California  and  New  Mexico  should 

be  made  a  sine  qua  non.     He  suggested  also  that  the  hne  should  run 

on  the  parallel  of  31°  or  31.°  30' of  North  Latitude  from  the  Rio  Grande 

to  the  Gulf  of  California,  instead  of  on  the  parallel  of  32°  which  Mr.  Trist 

had  been  authorized  to  accept.     Upon  the  question  of  acquiring  more 

territory  than  this,  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion.    The  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney  General  were  in  favor  of  acquiring  in 

addition  the  Department  or  state  of  Tamaulipas  which  includes  the 

port  of  Tampico.    The  Postmaster  General  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Navy  concurred  with  him,  I  expressed  myself  as  being  entirely  agreed 
to  reduce  the  sum  to  be  paid  from  30  to  15  millions  and  to  modify  the 
line  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  I  declared  myself  as  being  in  favor 
of  acquiring  the  cession  of  the  Department  of  Tamaulipas,  if  it  should 
be  found  practicable.  .  .  . 

November  9.  —  Mr.  Buchanan  spoke  to-day  in  an  unsettled  tone,  and 
said  I  must  take  one  of  two  courses  in  my  next  message  :  viz.  to  desig- 
nate the  part  of  Mexican  territory  which  we  intended  to  hold  as  an 
indemnity,  or  to  occupy  all  Mexico  by  a  largely  increased  force  and 
subdue  the  country  and  promise  protection  to  the  inhabitants.  He 
said  he  would  express  no  opinion  between  these  two  plans ;  but  after 
the  despatches  which  were  expected  from  the  army  were  received  he 
would  do  so.  I  remarked  that  I  thought  our  policy  had  been  settled 
upon  sometime  since,  but  as  the  subject  was  now  brought  up  as  one 
that  was  still  open,  I  would  read  what  I  had  written  on  the  subject,  and 
I  did  so.  My  views  as  thus  reduced  to  writing  were  in  substance  that 
we  would  continue  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  an  increased  force, 
hold  all  the  country  we  had  conquered,  or  might  conquer,  and  levy 
contributions  upon  the  enemy  to  support  the  war,  until  a  just  peace  was 
obtained,  that  we  must  have  indemnity  in  territory,  and  that  as  a  part 
indemnity,  the  Californias  and  New  Mexico  should  under  no  circum- 
stances be  restored  to  Mexico,  but  that  they  should  henceforward  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  United  States  and  permanent  territorial  gov- 
ernments be  established  over  them  ;  and  that  if  Mexico  protracted  the 
war  additional  territory  must  be  acquired  as  further  indemnity. 

His  change  of  opinion  will  not  alter  my  views;  I  am  fixed  in  my 
course,  and  I  think  all  the  Cabinet  except  Mr.  Buchanan  still  concur 
with  me,  and  he  may  yet  do  so.  .  .  . 

November  18.  —  I  requested  Mr.  Buchanan  to  prepare  a  paragraph 
for  the  message  to  the  effect  that  failing  to  obtain  a  peace,  we  should 
continue  to  occupy  Mexico  with  our  troops,  and  encourage  and  protect 
the  friends  of  peace  in  Mexico  to  establish  and  maintain  a  republican 
government,  able  and  willing  to  make  peace. 

In  Mr.  Buchanan's  draft,  he  stated  in  that  event  that  "  we  must  fulfill 
that  destiny  which  Providence  may  have  in  store  for  both  countries." 

I  thought  this  would  be  too  indefinite  and  that  it  would  be  avoiding 
my  constitutional  responsibility,  I  preferred  to  slate  in  substance  that 
we  should,  in  that  event,  take  the  measure  of  our  indemnity  into  our 
own  hands  and  dictate  our  own  terms  to  Mexico.  .  .  . 
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November  13.  —  Mr.  Buchanan  still  preferred  his  own  draft,  and  so 
did  Mr.  Walker,  the  latter  avowing  as  a  reason  that  he  was  for  taking 
the  whole  of  Mexico,  if  necessary,  and  he  thought  the  construction 
placed  upon  Mr.  Buchanan's  draft  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
would  be  that  it  looked  to  that  object. 

I  replied  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  go  to  that  extent,  and  further- 
more, that  I  did  not  desire  that  anything  I  said  in  the  message  should 
be  so  obscure  as  to  give  rise  to  doubt  or  discussion  as  to  what  my  true 
meaning  was ;  that  I  had  in  my  last  message  declared  that  I  did  not 
contemplate  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  that  in  another  part  of  this 
paper  I  had  said  the  same  thing.  .  .  . 

February  21  [1848].  —  I  announced  to  the  Cabinet  that  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  I  would  submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion, with  a  recommendation  to  strike  out  the  tenth  article.  I  assigned 
my  reasons  for  this  decision.  They  were,  briefly,  that  the  treaty  con- 
formed on  the  main  question  of  limits  and  boundary  to  the  instructions 
given  Mr.  Trist  in  April  last,  and  that  though  if  the  treaty  was  now  to  be 
made  I  should  demand  more  territory,  perhaps,  to  make  the  Sierra  Madre 
the  line,  yet  it  was  doubtful  whether  this  could  be  ever  obtained  by  the 
consent  of  Mexico.  I  looked  to  the  consequences  of  its  rejection.  A 
majority  of  one  branch  of  Congress  is  opposed  to  my  Administration  ; 
they  have  falsely  charged  that  the  war  was  brought  on  and  is  continued 
by  me  with  a  view  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  if  I  were  now  to 
reject  a  treaty  made  upon  my  own  terms,  as  authorized  in  April  last, 
with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  Cabinet,  the  probability  is  that 
Congress  would  not  grant  either  men  or  money  to  prosecute  the  war. 
Should  this  be  the  result,  the  army  now  in  Mexico  would  be  constantly 
wasting  and  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  I  might  at  last  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  them,  and  then  lose  the  two  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California,  which  were  ceded  to  the  U,  S.  by  this  treaty.  Should 
the  opponents  of  my  Administration  succeed  in  carrying  the  next  Presi- 
dential election,  the  great  probability  is  that  the  country  would  lose  all 
the  advantages  secured  by  this  treaty.  I  adverted  to  the  immense  value 
of  Upper  California,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  if  I  were  now  to 
reject  my  own  terms  as  offered  in  April  last  I  did  not  see  how  it  was 
possible  for  my  Administration  to  be  sustained.  ,  .  . 

lYarticript  of  Polk's  Diary,  prepared  for  George  Bancroft,  in  the  Lenox 
Ubraty,  New  York. 
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CHAPTER    III  — WILMOT   PROVISO   AND 
COMPROMISE 

15.    The  Doughface's  Creed  (1848) 

BY   JAMES    RUSSELL    LOWELL 

The  Mexican  War  opened  the  eyes  of  the  North  to  southern  intentions,  and  the 
oppoailion  (o  the  war  Tuund  perhaps  its  most  influential  expression  in  Lowell's  sting- 
ing satire  under  Ihe  name  of  "  The  Biglow  rapere."  Famous  «a  poet,  critic,  and  di- 
plomatist, Lowell  did  his  greatest  service  for  his  country  when  he  wrote  these  verses 
in  the  Yankee  dialect.  — For  Lowell,  see  E,  E.  llaie,  ]t.,  Jamet  JimstU  Loimll,  124- 
138.  —  Bibliography  a*  in  No.  1 1  above. 

IDU  believe  in  Freedom's  cause, 
Ez  fur  away  ez  Paris  is; 
I  love  to  see  her  stick  her  claws 

In  them  infarnal  Pharisees; 
It 's  wal  enough  agin  a  king 

To  dror  resolves  an'  triggers,  — 
But  libbaty  's  a  kind  o'  thing 
Thet  don't  agree  with  niggers, 

I  du  believe  the  people  want 

A  tax  on  teas  an'  coffees, 
Thet  nolhin'  aint  extravygunt, — 

Purvidin'  I  'm  in  office ; 
Per  I  hev  loved  my  country  sence 

My  eye-teeth  filled  their  sockets, 
An'  Uncle  Sam  I  reverence, 

Partic'larly  his  pockets. 

I  du  believe  in  any  plan 

0'  levy  in'  the  taxes, 
Ez  long  ez,  like  a  lumberman, 

I  git  jest  wut  I  axes  : 
35 
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I  go  free-trade  thru  thick  an'  thin, 
Because  it  kind  o'  rouses 

The  folks  to  vole,  —  an'  keeps  us  in 
Our  quiet  custom-houses. 

I  du  believe  it 's  wise  an'  good 

To  sen'  out  furrin  missions, 
Thet  is,  on  sartin  understood 

An'  orthydox  conditions  ;  — 
I  mean  nine  thousan'  dolls,  per  ann., 

Nine  thousan'  more  fer  outfit. 
An'  me  to  recommend  a  man 

The  place  'ould  jesi  about  fit. 

I  du  believe  in  special  ways 

O'  prayin'  an'  convarlin' ; 
Tlie  bread  comes  back  in  many  days, 

An'  buttered,  tu,  fer  sartin  ;  — 
I  mean  in  preyin'  till  one  busts 

On  wut  the  party  chooses, 
An'  in  convartin'  public  trusts 

To  very  privit  uses. 

I  du  believe  hard  coin  the  stuff 

Fer  'lectioneere  to  spout  on  ; 
The  people  's  ollere  soft  enough 

To  make  hard  money  out  on ; 
Dear  Uncle  Sam  pervides  fer  his. 

An'  gives  a  good-sized  junk  to  all,  — 
I  don't  care  how  hard  money  is, 

Ez  long  ez  mine  's  paid  punctooal. 

I  du  believe  with  all  my  soul 

In  the  gret  Press's  freedom, 
To  pint  the  people  to  the  goal 

.^n'  in  the  traces  lead  'em ; 
Palsied  the  arm  thet  forges  yokes 

At  my  fat  contracts  squintin', 
An'  withered  he  the  nose  thet  pokes 

Inter  the  gov'ment  printin' ! 
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I  du  believe  thet  I  should  give 

Wut  's  his'n  unto  Cxsat, 
Fer  it 's  by  him  I  move  an'  live, 

Frura  him  my  bread  an'  cheese  air ; 
I  du  believe  thel  all  o'  me 

Doth  bear  his  souperscription,  — 
Will,  conscience,  honor,  honesty, 

An'  things  o'  thet  description. 

I  du  believe  in  prayer  an'  prEuse 

To  him  thet  hez  the  grantin' 
O'  jobs,  —  in  every  thin'  thet  pays. 

But  most  of  all  in  Cantin'  ; 
This  doth  my  cup  with  marcies  fill. 

This  lays  all  thought  o'  sin  to  rest,  — 
I  don't  believe  in  princerple. 

But,  O,  I  du  in  interest. 

I  du  believe  Jn  bein'  this 

Or  thet,  ez  it  may  happen 
One  way  or  t'  other  hendiest  is 

To  ketch  the  people  nappin' ; 
It  aint  by  princerples  nor  men 

My  preudunt  course  is  steadied,  — 
I  scent  wich  pays  the  best,  an'  then 

Go  into  it  baldheaded. 

I  du  believe  thet  holdin'  slaves 

Comes  nat'ral  tu  a  Presidunt, 
Let  'lone  the  rowdedow  it  saves 

To  hev  a  wal-broke  precedunt ; 
Fer  any  office,  small  or  gret, 

I  could  n't  ax  with  no  face. 
Without  I  'd  ben,  thru  dry  an'  wet, 

Th'  unrizzest  kind  o'  doughface. 

I  du  believe  wutever  trash 

'II  keep  the  people  in  blindness,— 
Thet  we  the  Mexicuns  can  thrash 

Right  inter  brotherly  kindness. 
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Thet  bombshells,  grape,  an'  powder  'n'  ball 

Air  good-will's  strongest  magnets, 
TTiel  peace,  to  make  it  stick  at  all. 

Must  be  druv  in  with  bagnets. 

In  short,  I  firmly  du  believe 

In  Humbug  generally, 
Fer  it 's  a  thing  thet  I  perceive 

To  hev  a  solid  vally ; 
This  heth  my  faithful  shepherd  ben. 

In  pasturs  sweet  heth  led  me, 
An'  this  '11  keep  the  people  green 

To  feed  ez  they  hev  fed  me. 

[James  Russell  LoweU],  The Bi^ow  Papers,  [First  Series]  (Cambridge,  1848), 
No.  ri,  7s-8o. 


16.    Defence  of  the  Proviso   (1847) 

Wi    REPRESENTATIVE    DAVID    WILMOT 

Wilmot  <*u  a  Northern  Democrat,  content  to  allot*  the  Sonth  some  of  her  denmndi, 
but  unwilling  lo  have  any  responsibilily  for  more  slave  territory.  His  famous  proTiso, 
first  introduced  in  1S46,  was  the  bugle-call  which  aroused  the  North  to  the  intention 
of  the  South  to  increase  the  slave  sutes  beyond  Tenas,  and  thus  to  extend  slavery. 
Lincoln  once  boasted  that  he  had  voted  for  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
forty-two  limes  in  the  two  years  of  his  service  in  the  House.  —  Bibliography;  Qian- 
ning  and  Hari,  CuiJe,  $  196. 

SIR,  it  will  be  recollected  by  all  present,  that,  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  an  amendment  was  moved  by  me  to  a  bill  of  the  same 
character  as  this,  in  the  form  of  a  proviso,  by  which  slavery  should  be 
excluded  from  any  territory  that  might  subsequently  be  acquired  by  the 
United  States  from  the  republic  of  Mexico. 

Sir,  on  that  occasion,  that  proviso  was  sustained  by  a  very  decided 
majority  of  this  House,  Nay,  sir,  more,  it  was  sustained,  if  I  mistake 
not,  by  a  majority  of  the  Republican  party  on  this  floor,  I  am  prepared, 
I  think,  to  show  that  the  entire  South  were  then  willing  to  acquiesce  in 
what  appeared  to  be,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  action  of  this  House  was 
concerned,  what  was  the  legislative  will  and  declaration  of  the  Union 
on  this  subject  It  passed  this  House.  Sir,  there  were  no  threats  of 
disunion  sounded  in  our  ears.     It  passed  here  and  went  to  the  Senate, 
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and  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  public,  and  of  men  well  inforroed,  that, 
had  it  not  been  defeated  there  for  want  of  time,  it  would  have  passed 
that  body  and  become  the  established  law  of  the  land.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  There  was  then  no  cry  that  the  Union  was  to  be  severed  in  con- 
sequence. The  South,  like  brave  men  defeated,  bowed  to  the  voice  and 
judgment  of  the  nation.  No,  sir,  no  cry  of  disunion  then.  Why  now  ? 
The  hesitation  and  the  wavering  of  northern  men  on  this  question  has 
encouraged  the  South  to  assume  a  bolder  attitude.  This  cry  of  disunion 
proceeds  from  no  resolve  of  the  South.  It  comes,  sir,  from  the  cow^d- 
ice  of  the  North.  .  .  . 

But,  sir,  the  issue  now  presented  is  not  whether  slavery  shall  exist 
unmolested  where  it  now  is,  but  whether  it  shall  be  carried  to  new  and 
distant  regions,  now  free,  where  the  footprint  of  a  slave  cannot  be  found. 
This,  sir,  is  the  issue.  Upon  it  I  take  my  stand,  and  from  it  I  cannot 
be  frightened  or  driven  by  idle  charges  of  abolitionism.  I  ask  not  that 
slavery  be  abolished.  I  demand  that  this  Government  preserve  the 
integrity  of  free  territory  against  the  aggressions  of  slavery  —  against 
its  wrongful  usurpations.  Sir,  I  was  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  .  .  .  The  Democracy  of  the  North,  almost  to  a  man,  went  for 
annexation.  Yes,  sir,  here  was  an  empire  larger'than  France  given  up 
to  slavery.  Shall  further  concessions  be  made  by  the  North?  Shall  we 
give  up  free  territory,  the  inheritance  of  free  labor?  Must  we  yield  this 
also?  Never,  sir,  never,  until  we  ourselves  are  fit  to  be  slaves.  The 
North  may  be  betrayed  by  her  Representatives,  but  upon  this  great 
question  she  will  be  true  to  herself- —  true  to  posterity.  Defeat !  Sir, 
there  can  be  no  defeat.  Defeat  to-day  will  but  arouse  the  teeming 
millions  of  the  North,  and  lead  to  a  more  decisive  and  triumphant 
victory  to-morrow. 

But,  sir,  we  are  told,  that  the  joint  blood  and  treasure  of  the  whole 
country  being  expended  in  this  acquisition,  therefore  it  should  be 
divided,  and  slavery  allowed  to  take  its  share.  Sir,  the  South  has  her 
share  already ;  the  instalment  for  slavery  was  paid  in  advance.  We  are 
fighting  this  war  for  Texas  and  for  the  South.  I  affirm  it- — every  intel- 
ligent man  knows  it — Texas  is  the  primary  cause  of  this  war.  For  this, 
sir,  northern  treasure  is  being  exhausted,  and  northern  blood  poured 
out  upon  the  plains  of  Mexico.  We  are  lighting  this  war  cheerfully,  not 
reluctantly  —  cheerfiiUy  fighting  this  war  for  Texas;  and  yet  we  seek 
not  to  change  the  character  of  her  institutions.  Slavery  is  there  :  there 
let  it  remain.  .  ,  . 
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Now,  sir,  we  are  told  that  California  is  oure ;  that  New  Mexico  is 
ours  —  won  by  the  valor  of  our  arms.  They  are  free.  Shall  they 
remain  free?  Shall  these  fair  provinces  be  the  inheritance  and  homes 
of  the  white  labor  of  freemen  or  the  black  labor  of  slaves?  This,  sir,  is 
the  issue  —  this  the  question.  The  North  has  the  right,  and  her  repre- 
sentatives here  have  the  power.  .  .  .  But  the  South  contend,  that  in 
their  emigration  to  this  free  territory,  they  have  the  right  to  take  and 
hold  slaves,  the  same  as  other  property.  Unless  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  be  adopted,  or  other  early  legislation  is  had  upon  this  subject, 
they  will  do  so.  Indeed,  they  unitedly,  as  one  raan,  have  declared  their 
right  and  purpose  so  to  do,  and  the  work  has  already  begun.  Slavery 
follows  in  the  rear  of  our  armies.  Shall  the  war  power  of  our  Govern- 
ment be  exerted  to  produce  such  a  result?  Shall  this  Government 
depart  from  its  neutrality  on  this  question,  and  lend  its  power  and  influ- 
ence to  plant  slavery  in  these  territories?  There  is  no  question  of 
abolition  here,  sir.  Shall  the  South  be  permitted,  by  aggression,  by 
invasion  of  the  right,  by  subduing  free  territory,  and  planting  slavery 
upon  it,  to  wrest  these  provinces  from  northern  freemen,  and  turn  them 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  sectional  purposes  and  schemes? 
This  is  the  question.  Men  of  the  North  answer.  Shall  it  be  so?  Shall 
we  of  the  North  submit  to  it?  If  we  do,  we  are  coward  slaves,  and 
deserve  to  have  the  manacles  fastened  upon  our  own  limbs. 

Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  29  Cong.,  2  sess.  (Blair  and  Rives, 
Washington,  1847),  ^i^  passim,  Februarys,  l847- 


17.    Extension  of  the  Constitution   (1849) 

BV    SENATOR    ISAAC   P.    WALKER 

Walker  wu  elected  to  the  Senate  as  an  Bnli-ilaveiy  Democrat;  bathialoTe  for  Ihe 
UDiQa  made  him  limid ;  hii  so-called  "  peaceMifleniig  "  amendment  was  thaught  to  t>e 
too  favorable  lo  the  South.  Suulherii  alatesmen  were  not  unwilliag  to  accept  a 
tangible  enactment  which  was  in  haimony  with  their  constitutional  theories.  The 
amendment  passed  in  the  Senate  but  was  rejected  in  the  House.  —  Bibliography  as  in 
No.  16  above. 

USUALLY,  sir,  these  general  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been 
extended  over  Territories  gradually.  .  ,  . 
But  what  is  the  state  of  the  case  before  us  ?    Let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  this  state  of  the  case.     Here  we  see  a  picture  presented 
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which  was  never  presented  before ;  we  see  a  country  occupying  a  posi- 
tion which  none  ever  occupied  before  it.  We  are  witnessing  develop- 
ments which  are  new  and  unprecedented.  Here  we  see  interests  of  the 
most  momentous  kind  growing  suddenly  into  existence,  and  interests, 
too,  which  in  their  tendency,  since  man  first  existed,  have  had  the  effect 
more  to  excile  the  avarice  and  the  baser  passions  of  the  human  mind 
than  any  other.  ... 

.  .  .  Sir,  we  find  here  a  more  heterogeneous  class  of  population  than 
perhaps  we  ever  found,  or  shall  ever  find,  congregated,  during  the  same 
space  of  time,  in  any  region  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Then,  sir,  this  is  a  state 
of  things  which  renders  it  very  necessary  indeed  that  steps  extraordinary 
and  commensurate  with  the  emergency  should  be  taken  by  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  the  end  so  desirable.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Now,  sir,  what  I  propose  shall  be  done,  is  set  forth  in  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  had  the  honor  10  ofTer  to  the  Senate.  .  .  . 

"Sy.c  —  Ami  it  it  furlhirniac/id.T^K  [he  Conslitulion  of  Ihe  United  Slates,  and 
all  and  singular  the  aeveral  ads  of  Cotigreu  ...  of  a  public  and  general  character, 
and  the  provisions  whereof  are  suitalile  and  projier  to  be  applied  to  the  territory  west 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  the  second  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended  over 
and  given,  and  made  in  full  force  and  efhcacy  in  all  said  territory." 

That  is  the  first  provision.  Now,  I  have  remarked  that  this  general 
extension  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  territories  has  gen- 
erally taken  place  gradually,  as  the  interests  and  necessities  of  the  country 
to  which  they  were  to  be  extended  grew  up.  But,  sir,  under  the  peculiar 
state  of  things  here,  it  is  proposed  now,  and  in  this  manner,  to  extend 
them  at  once.  Suppose,  sir,  that  we  were  to  propose  to  carry  this  matter 
through  a  series  of  years,  should  we  not  have  the  power  to  do  all  that  is 
proposed  to  be  done  now  ?  .  .  . 

Here,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a  moment 
to  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr,  Davton) 
upon  this  subject.     He  objects  to  the  extension  of  these  laws.  .  .  . 

...  his  argument  is,  that  the  South  claims  that  the  Constitution  gives 
them  the  right  to  take  their  slaves  there  and  make  it  a  slave  country.  .  .  . 
Sir,  my  feelings  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  are,  perhaps,  as  well  known  here 
as. those  of  any  other  Senator  upon  this  floor.  But,  sir,  I  say  before  this 
Senate,  and  before  high  Heaven,  that  I  feel  myself  incapable  of  entertain- 
ing any  such  feeUngs  as  those  entertained  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
If  the  Constitution  will  extend  slavery  to  the  land,  then  let  it  go.  If  by 
that  Constitutioa  slavery  is  extended,  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  that  Con- 
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stitution.  I  am  unwilling  to  withhold  from  our  southern  brethren  any 
of  the  rights  given  to  them  by  that  sacred  instrument.  If  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Constitution  they  have  any  advantage,  they  may  possess 
it.  .  .  .  I  am  not  one  to  violate  a  constitution  I  have  sworn  to  support, 
merely  to  cripple  an  institution  which  I  condemn.  No;  take  it.  But 
let  the  people  of  that  distant  country  have  the  benefit  of  its  protection 
extended  to  them.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  This  is  a  peace-ofTering.  It  is  not  proposed  to  oi^anize  a  gov- 
ernment where  the  Wilmot  proviso  will  be  either  applicable  or  inap- 
plicable. That  question  comes  up  when  we  propose  to  organize  a 
territorial  government.  This  is  an  intermediate  step  between  anarchy 
and  territorial  government.  This  is  to  do  what  little  we  can  for  that 
country  to  protect  the  rights  of  southern  men  as  well  as  men  of  the 
North ;  to  protect  the  property  of  the  South  as  well  as  of  the  North.  .  .  , 

Mr.  DAYTON.  Would  the  gentleman  say  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  can  be  extended  by  an  act  of  legislation?  .  .  . 

Mr,  WALKER.  I  was  going  to  remark  that,  whether  the  Constitution 
propria  vigore,  extend  there  or  not,  or  whether  it  can  be  extended  over 
it  or  not  by  legislation,  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  extension  of 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  as  a  legislative  act  of  Congress.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  is  unconstitutional ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  not  be  unconstitutional.  And,  therefore,  to  provide 
that  any  of  its  provisions  applicable  should  be  extended,  would  not  be 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  If,  then,  we  approve  of  the  provisions 
of  this  measure,  it  is  clearly  constitutional,  as  far  as  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  DAYTON.  May  I  interrupt  the  Senator  for  a  moment?  I  sup- 
posed it  was  a  clear  point  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  being 
a  contract  and  agreement  between  sovereign  States,  could  be  extended 
no  further  than  it,  by  its  inherent  power,  extended  itself.  No  act  of 
legislation  could  make  that  compact  between  sovereign  States  reach  fur- 
ther than  to  these  States.  .  .  . 

Mr.  WALKER.  .  .  .  But  when  we  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  these  territories,  we  do  not  extend  its  vigor  and  its  provisions 
to  these  localities  as  a  whole,  as  a  compact,  but  as  a  piece  of  legislation 
on  the  part  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation.  .  ,  , 

I  have  before  remarked,  that  so  far  as  the  protection  of  life,  liberty, 
personal  security,  and  the  rights  of  property  are  concerned,  the  citizen, 
as  such,  had  the  shield  of  the  Constitution  there  already  thrown  before 
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him ;  and  that  whan  he  went  there,  he  went  with  these  rights,  and  en- 
titled to  this  shield  of  protection.  Now,  sir,  we  propose  to  enforce  these 
rights,  and  protect  turn  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

).  (Blair  and  Rives,  Wash- 


18.    A  Forty-Niner  (1849-1850) 

BY   ALONZO    DELANO   (l8S2) 

B  truthful  and  valuable  peraonal  account  of  the  hardihipi  endured 


O"^ 


\UR  general  rendezvous  was  to  be  at  St.  Joseph,  on  the  Mis- 
i,  from  which  we  intended  to  take  our  departure.  I  had 
engaged  men,  purchased  cattle  and  a  wagon,  and  subsequently  laid  in  my 
supplies  for  the  trip,  at  St.  Louis.  My  wagon  I  shipped  by  water  to  St. 
Joseph,  and  sent  my  cattle  across  the  country  about  the  middle  of  March, 
[1849]  to  meet  me  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  in  April.  .  .  , 

[May  31.]  Our  desire  to  be  upon  the  road  induced  us  to  be  stirring 
eariy,  and  we  were  moving  as  soon  as  our  cattle  had  eaten  their  fill, 
when  a  drive  of  a  mile  placed  us  upon  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  gold 
seekers. 

For  miles,  to  the  extent  of  vision,  an  animated  mass  of  beings  broke 
upon  our  view.  Long  trains  of  wagons  with  their  white  covers  were 
moving  slowly  along,  a  tnultitude  of  horsemen  were  prancing  on  the 
road,  companies  of  men  were  traveling  on  foot,  and  although  the  scene 
was  not  a  gorgeous  one,  yet  the  display  of  banners  from  many  wagons, 
and  the  multitude  of  armed  men,  looked  as  if  a  mighty  army  was  on  its 
march  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  we  took  our  station  in  the  line,  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  motley  throng  of  gold  seekers,  who  were  leaving  home 
andfriendslarbehind,  to  encounter  the  peril  of  mountain  and  plain.  .  .  . 

[June  39.]  On  leaving  the  Missouri,  nearly  every  train  was  an  organ- 
ized company,  with  general  regulations  for  mutual  safety,  and  with  a 
captain  chosen  by  themselves,  as  a  nominal  head.  On  reaching  the 
South  Pass,  we  found  that  the  great  majority  had  either  divided,  or 
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broken  up  entirely,  making  independent  and  helter-skelter  marches 
towards  California.  .  ,  . 

[August  10.]  Reports  began  to  reach  us  of  hard  roads  ahead ;  that 
there  was  no  grass  at  the  Sink,  or  place  where  the  river  disappears  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  and  that  from  that  place  a  desert  of  sand,  with  water 
but  once  in  forty-five  miles,  had  to  be  crossed.  In  our  worn-out  condi- 
tion this  looked  discouraging,  and  it  was  with  a  kind  of  dread  that  we 
looked  to  the  passage  of  that  sandy  plain.  At  the  same  time  an  indeii- 
nite  tale  was  circulated  among  the  emigrants,  that  a  new  road  had  been 
discovered,  by  which  the  Sacramento  might  be  reached  in  a  shorter  dis- 
tance, avoiding  altogether  the  dreaded  desert ;  and  that  there  was  plenty 
of  grass  and  water  on  the  route.  .  .  . 

[August  II.]  .  .  ,  There  were  a  great  many  men  daily  passing,  who, 
having  worn  down  their  cattle  and  mules,  had  abandoned  their  wagons, 
and  were  trying  to  get  through  as  they  might ;  but  their  woe-bcgonc 
countenances  and  meagre  accoutrements  for  such  a  journey,  with  want 
and  excessive  labor  staring  them  in  the  face,  excited  our  pity,  wretched 
as  we  felt  ourselves.  Our  own  cattle  had  been  prudently  driven,  and 
were  still  in  good  condition  to  perform  the  journey.  Although  our  stock 
of  provisions  was  getting  low,  we  felt  that  under  any  circumstances  we 
could  get  through,  and  notwithstanding  we  felt  anxious,  we  were  not 
discouraged.  .  .  . 

[August  15,]  ...  It  was  decided,  finally,  that  we  would  go  the 
northern  route,  although  some  of  our  company  had  misgivings.  The 
younger  portion  being  fond  of  adventure,  were  loud  in  favor  of  the 
road.  .  .  . 

[August  16.]  ...  Beyond  us,  far  as  we  could  see,  was  a  barren 
waste,  without  a  lilade  of  grass  or  a  drop  of  water  for  thirty  miles  al 
least.  Instead  of  avoiding  the  desert,  insteaid  of  the  promised  water, 
grass,  and  a  better  road,  we  were  in  fact  upon  a  more  dreary  and  wider 
waste,  without  eithergrassorwater,andwilhaharderroad  before  us,  .  ,  . 

[August  1 7.]  As  I  walked  on  slowly  and  with  effort,  I  encountered  a 
great  many  animals,  perishing  for  want  of  food  and  water,  on  the  desert 
plain.  Some  would  be  just  gasping  for  breath,  others  unable  to  stand, 
would  issue  low  moans  as  I  came  up,  in  a  most  distressing  manner,  show- 
ing intense  agony ;  and  still  others,  unable  to  walk,  seemed  to  brace 
themselves  up  on  their  legs  to  prevent  falling,  while  here  and  there  a 
poor  ox,  or  horse,  just  able  to  drag  himself  along,  would  stagger  towards 
me  with  a  low  sound,  as  if  begging  for  a  drop  of  water.     My  sympathies 
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were  excited  at  their  sulTerings,  yet,  instead  of  affording  them  aid,  I  was 
a  subject  for  relief  myself. 

High  above  the  plain,  in  the  direction  of  our  road,  a  black,  bare 
mountain  reared  its  head,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles ;  and  ten  miles 
this  side  the  plains  was  flat,  composed  of  baked  earth,  without  a  sign  of 
vegetation,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  incrustations  of  salt.  Pits 
had  been  sunk  in  moist  places,  but  the  water  was  salt  as  brine,  and 
utterly  useless.  .  .  . 

The  train  had  passed  me  in  the  night,  and  our  cattle  traveled  steadily 
without  faltering,  reaching  the  spring  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  traveling  nearly  forty  hours  without  food  or  water.  If  ever  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  slice  of  bacon  was  relished  by  man,  it  was  by  me  that 
morning,  on  arriving  at.  the  encampment  a  little  after  ten. 

We  found  this  to  be  an  oasi^in  the  desert.  A  large  hot  spring,  nearly 
three  rods  in  diameter,  and  very  deep,  irrigated  about  twenty  acres  of 
ground — the  water  cooling  as  it  ran  off.  .  .  . 

[August  30.3  .  .  .  Through  the  day  there  was  a  constant  arrival  of 
wagons,  and  by  night  there  were  several  hundred  men  together ;  yet  we 
learned  by  a  mule  train  that  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  had 
turned  back  to  the  first  spring  west  of  the  Humboldt,  on  learning  the 
dangers  of  crossing  the  desert,  taking  wisely  the  old  road  again.  This 
change  of  route,  however,  did  not  continue  long,  and  the  rear  trains, 
comprising  a  large  portion  of  the  emigration,  took  our  route,  and  suf- 
fered even  worse  than  we  did.  It  was  resolved  that  several  trains  should 
always  travel  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other,  so  that  in  case  of 
an  attack  from  the  Indians,  a  sufficient  body  of  men  should  be  together 
to  protect  themselves.  .  ,  .  Reports  again  reached  us  corroborating 
the  great  loss  of  cattle  on  the  desert  beyond  the  Sink,  The  road  was 
filled  with  dead  animals,  and  the  offensive  effiuvia  had  produced  much 
sickness ;  but  shortly  afterward,  our  own  portion  of  the  desert  presented 
the  same  catastrophe,  and  the  road  was  lined  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
womout  and  starved  animals,  and  their  debilitated  masters,  in  many 
cases,  were  left  to  struggle  on  foot,  combatting  hunger,  thirst  and  fatigue, 
in  a  desperate  exertion  to  get  through.  .  .  . 

[September  17.]  ...  Ascending  to  the  top  of  an  inclined  plain,  the 
long-sought,  the  long-wi  shed -for  and  welcome  valley  of  the  Sacramento, 
by  before  me,  five  or  six  miles  distant.  .  .  . 

In  May,  1850,  a  report  reached  the  settlements  that  a  wonderful  lake 
had  been  discovered,  an  hundred  miles  back  among  the  mountains, 
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towards  the  head  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  Feather  River,  the  shores  of 
which  abounded  with  gold,  and  to  such  an  extent  Ihat  it  lay  like  pebbles 
on  the  beach.  An  extraordinary  ferment  among  the  people  ensued,  and 
a  grand  rash  was  made  from  the  towns,  in  search  of  this  splendid  El 
Dorado.  Stores  were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  business  of  all 
kinds  was  dropped,  mules  were  suddenly  bought  up  at  exorbitant  prices, 
and  crowds  started  off  to  search  for  the  golden  lake. 

Days  passed  away,  when  at  length  adventurers  began  to  return,  with 
disappointed  looks,  and  their  worn  out  and  dilapidated  garments  showed 
that  they  had  "seen  some  service,"  and  it  proved  that,  though  several 
lakes  had  been  discovered,  the  Gold  Lake  par  excelUnce  was  not  found. 
The  mountains  swarmed  with  men,  exhausted  and  worn  out  with  toil 
and  hunger ;  mules  were  starved,  or  killed  by  falling  from  precipices. 
Still  the  search  was  continued  over  snow  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep,  till  the 
highest  ridge  of  the  Sierra  was  passed,  when  the  disappointed  crowds 
began  to  relurn,  without  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  grand  desideratum, 
having  had  their  labor  for  their  [lains.  Vet  this  sally  was  not  without 
some  practical  and  beneficial  results.  The  country  was  more  perfectly 
explored,  some  rich  diggings  were  found,  and,  as  usual,  a  few  among  the 
many'  were  benefilted.  A  new  field  for  enterprize  was  opened,  and 
within  a  month,  roads  were  made  and  traversed  by  wagons,  trading  posts 
were  established,  and  a  new  mining  country  was  opened,  which  really 
proved  in  the  main  to  be  rich,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  gold-lake  fever, 
it  might  have  remained  many  months  undiscovered  and  unoccupied. . . . 

From  the  mouth  of  Nelson's  Creek  to  its  source,  men  were  at  work  in 
digging.  Sometimes  the  stream  was  turned  from  its  bed,  and  the  chan- 
nel worked ;  in  other  places,  wing  dams  were  thrown  out,  and  the  bed 
partially  worked ;  while  in  some,  the  banks  only  were  dug.  Some  of 
these,  as  is  the  case  everywhere  in  the  mines,  paid  well,  some,  fair  wages, 
while  many  were  failures.  One  evening,  while  waiting  for  my  second 
supply  of  goods,  I  strolled  by  a  deserted  camp.  I  was  attracted  to  the 
ruins  of  a  shanty,  by  observing  the  effigy  of  a  man  standing  upright  in  an 
old,  torn  shirt,  a  pair  of  ragged  pantaloons,  and  boots  which  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  clambering  over  rocks  since  they  were  made — in  short, 
the  image  represented  a  lean,  meagre,  worn-out  and  woe-begone  miner, 
such  as  might  daily  be  seen  at  almost  every  point  in  the  upper  mines. 
On  the  shirt  was  inscribed,  in  a  good  business  liand,  "  My  cldm  failed 
—  will  you  pay  the  taxes?"  (an  allusion  to  the  tax  on  foreigners.) 
Appended  to  the   figure  was  a  paper,  bearing  the  fbUowiag  words: 
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"  Caliibmians  —  Oh,  CalJfomians,  look  at  me  !  once  fat  and  saucy  as  a 
privateersman,  but  now  —  look  ye — a  miserable  skeleton.  Id  a  word, 
I  am  a  used  up  man.  ..." 

Ludicrous  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  a  truthful  commentary  on  the 
efforts  of  hundreds  of  poor  fellows  in  the  "  golden  land."  This  com- 
pany had  penetrated  the  mountain  snows  with  infinite  labor,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  enduring  hardships  of  no  ordinary  character — had 
patiently  toiled  for  weeks,  living  on  the  coarsest  fare ;  had  spent  time 
and  money  in  building  a  dam  and  digging  a  race  through  rocks  to  drain 
off  the  water ;  endured  wet  and  cold,  in  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  the 
country,  and  when  the  last  stone  was  turned,  at  the  very  close  of  all  this 
labor,  they  did  not  find  a  single  cent  to  reward  them  for  their  toil  and 
privations,  and  what  was  still  more  aggravating,  a  small,  wing  dam,  on 
the  very  claim  below  them,  yielded  several  thousand  dollars.  Having 
paid  out  their  money,  and  lost  their  labor,  ihey  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  claim,  and  search  for  other  diggings,  where  the  result  might 
be  precisely  the  same.  .  .  . 

The  population  of  Independence  represented  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union,  while  France,  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  even  Bohemia, 
had  their  delegates.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was  dispatched,  all  hands  were 
engaged  in  digging  and  washing  gold  in  the  banks,  or  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  When  evening  came,  large  fires  were  built,  around  which  the 
miners  congregated,  some  engrossed  with  thoughts  of  home  and  friends, 
some  to  talk  of  new  discoveries,  and  richer  diggings  somewhere  else  ;  or, 
sometimes  a  subject  of  debate  was  started,  and  the  evening  was  whiled 
away  in  pleasant,  and  often  instructive,  discussion,  while  many,  for  whom 
this  kind  of  recreation  had  not  excitement  enough,  resorted  to  dealing 
monte,  on  a  small  scale,  thus  either  exciting  or  keeping  up  a  passion  for 
play.  Some  weeks  were  passed  in  this  way  under  (he  clear  blue  sky  of 
the  mountains,  and  many  had  made  respectable  piles.  I  highly  enjoyed 
the  wild  scenery,  and,  quite  as  well,  the  wild  life  we  were  leading,  for 
there  were  many  accomplished  and  intelligent  men ;  and  a  subject  for 
amusement  or  debate  was  rarely  wanting.  As  for  ceremony  or  dress,  it 
gave  us  no  trouble  :  we  were  all  alike.  ...  At  length  a  monte  dealer 
arrived,  with  a  respectable  bank. 

A  change  had  been  gradually  coming  over  many  of  our  people,  and 
for  three  or  four  days  several  industrious  men  had  commenced  drinking, 
and  after  the  monte  bank  was  set  up.  It  seemed  as  if  the  long  smothered 
fire  burst  forth  into  a  flame.     Labor,  with  few  exceptions,  seemed  sus- 
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pended,  and  a  great  many  miners  spent  their  time  in  riot  and  debauchery. 
.  .  .  The  monte  dealer,  who,  in  his  way  was  a  gentleman,  and  honorable 
according  to  the  notions  of  that  class  of  men,  won  in  two  nights  three 
thousand  dollars  !  When  he  had  collected  his  taxes  on  our  bar,  he  went 
to  Onion  Valley,  six  miles  distant,  and  lost  in  one  night  four  thousand, 
exemplifying  the  fact,  that  a  gambler  may  be  rich  to-day,  and  a  beggar 
to-morrow.  ,  ,  . 

A[lonzo]  Delano.  Life  on  thi  Plains  and  among  the  Diggings  (Auburn,  etc., 
1854),  14-351 /«««>«. 


19.    Danger  of  Disunion   (1850) 

BY  SENATOR  JOHN  CALDWELL  CALHOUN 

The  speech  from  which  this  enlracl  is  taken  was  Calhoun's  lail  statement  of  the 
principle  for  which  he  had  lat>ored  onstanlly  iluring  the  second  halfuf  his  pohtical 
ute,  vii.,  the  principle  that  slaverv,  is  the  chief  interest  of  the  South,  must  advance.  — 
For  Calhoun,  we  Winsor,  Xarralive  and  Crilicd  Hislory,  VIl,  314;  American  His- 
torical  Aiaociation,  Keport  fi>r  iSijg,  Vol.  U;  CoHftmporarUs,  III,  ^'0.  iji.  —  IJibli- 
oeraphy;  Chinning  and  Hart,  Guide,  §  197. 

.  .  .  T  HAVE,  Senators,  believed  from  the  first  that  the  agitation  of 
X  the  subject  of  slavery  would,  if  not  prevented  by  some  timely 
and  effective  measure,  end  in  disunion.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  I 
have,  on  all  proper  occasions,  endeavored  to  call  the  attention  of  each 
of  the  two  great  parties  which  divide  the  country  to  adopt  some  measure 
to  prevent  so  great  a  disaster,  but  without  success.  The  agitation  has 
been  permitted  to  proceed,  with  almost  no  attempt  to  resist  it,  until  it 
has  reached  a  period  when  it  can  no  longer  be  disguised  or  denied  that 
the  Union  is  in  danger.  You  have  thus  had  forced  upon  you  the  greatest 
and  the  gravest  question  that  can  ever  come  under  your  consideration  : 
How  can  the  Union  be  preserved  ? 

.  ■  ,  The  first  question,  then,  presented  for  consideration,  in  the 
investigation  I  propose  to  make,  in  order  to  obtain  such  knowledge,  is  : 
What  is  it  that  has  endangered  the  Union  7  .  .  . 

One  of  the  causes  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  traced  to  the  long-continued 
agitation  of  the  slave  question  on  the  part  of  the  North,  anil  the  many 
aggressions  which  they  have  made  on  the  rights  of  the  South  during  the 
time.  .  .  . 

There  is  another,  lying  back  of  it,  with  which  this  is  intimately  con- 
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Dected,  that  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  and  primary  cause.  That  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections  in 
the  Government,  as  it  stood  when  the  constitution  was  ratified  and  the 
Government  put  in  action,  has  beeri  destroyed,  ,  .  . 

...  To  sum  up  the  whole,  the  United  States,  since  they  declared 
their  independence,  have  acquired  2,373,046  square  miles  of  territory, 
from  which  the  North  will  have  excluded  the  South,  if  she  should  suc- 
ceed in  monopolizing  the  newly  acquired  territories,  from  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  leaving  to  the  South  but  about  one-fourth. 

Such  is  the  first  and  great  cause  that  has  destroyed  the  equilibrium 
between  the  two  sections  in  the  Government. 

The  next  is  the  system  of  revenue  and  disbursements  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Government.  .  .  . 

But  while  these  measures  were  destroying  the  equilibrium  between  the 
two  sections,  the  action  of  the  Government  was  leading  to  a  radical 
change  in  its  character,  by  concentrating  all  the  power  of  the  system  in 
itself.  .  .  . 

That  the  Government  claims,  and  practically  maintains,  the  right  to 
decide  in  the  last  resort  as  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  will  scarcely 
be  denied  by  any  one  conversant  with  the  political  history  of  the 
country.  ...  It  .  .  .  follows  that  the  character  of  the  Government 
has  been  changed,  in  consequence,  from  a  Federal  Republic,  as  it  origi- 
nally came  from  the  hands  of  its  framers,  and  that  it  has  been  changed 
into  a  great  national  consolidated  Democracy.  It  has  indeed,  at  pres- 
ent, all  the  characteristics  of  the  latter,  and  not  one  of  the  former, 
although  it  still  retains  its  outward  form. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  these  causes  combined  is,  that  the  North 
has  acquired  a  decided  ascendency  over  every  department  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  through  it  a  control  over  all  the  powers  of  the  system.  .  .  . 

As,  then,  the  North  has  the  absolute  control  over  the  Government,  it 
is  manifest  that  on  all  questions  between  it  and  the  South,  where  there  is 
a  diversity  of  interests,  the  interests  of  the  latter  will  be  sacrificed  to 
the  former,  however  oppressive  the  eflects  may  be,  as  the  South  possesses 
no  means  by  which  it  can  resist  through  the  action  of  the  Government. 
But  if  there  was  no  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  South,  in  refer- 
ence to  which  there  was  a  diversity  of  views  between  the  two  sections, 
this  state  of  things  might  be  endured  without  the  hazard  of  destruction 
to  the  South.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  There  is  a  question  of  vital 
importance  to  the  southern  section,  in  reference  to  which  the  views  and 
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feelings  of  the  two  sections  are  as  opposite  and  hostile  as  they  can 
possibly  be. 

1  refer  to  the  relation  between  the  two  races  in  the  southern  section, 
which  constitutes  a  vital  portion  of  her  social  organization.  Every  por- 
tion of  the  North  entertains  views  and  feelings  more  or  less  hostile 
to  it.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  the  southern  section  regards  the  relation 
as  one  which  cannot  be  destroyed  without  subjecting  the  two  races 
to  the  greatest  calamity,  and  the  section  to  poverty,  desolation,  and 
wretchedness  ;  and  accordingly  they  feel  bound  by  every  consideration 
of  interest  and  safety,  to  defend  it. 

This  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  North  towards  the  social  organi- 
zation of  the  South  long  lay  dormant,  but  it  only  required  some  cause 
to  act  on  those  who  felt  most  intensely  that  they  were  responsible  for  its 
continuance,  to  call  it  into  action.  The  increasing  power  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  control  of  the  northern  section  over  all  its  depart- 
ments, furnished  the  cause.  It  was  this  which  made  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  many  that  there  was  little  or  no  restraint  to  prevent  the 
Government  from  doing  whatever  it  might  choose  to  do.  This  was 
sufficient  of  itself  to  put  the  most  fanatical  portion  of  the  North  in 
action  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  exbting  relation  between  the 
two  races  in  the  South.  .  ■  . 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  agitation,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  advanced. 
Now,  I  ask  Senators,  what  is  there  to  prevent  its  further  progress,  until 
it  fulfills  the  ultimate  end  proposed,  unless  some  decisive  measure  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  it  ?  Has  any  one  of  the  causes,  which  has  added 
to  its  increase  from  its  original  small  and  contemptible  beginning  until 
it  has  attained  its  present  magnitude,  diminished  in  force  ?  Is  the 
original  cause  of  the  movement,  that  slavery  is  a  sin,  and  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  weaker  now  than  at  the  commencement  ?  Or  is  the  Aboli- 
tion party  less  numerous  or  influential,  or  have  they  less  influence  over, 
or  control  over  the  two  great  patties  of  the  North  in  elections  ?  Or  has 
the  South  greater  means  of  influencing  or  controlling  the  movements  of 
this  Government  now  than  it  had  when  the  agitalion  commenced  ?  To 
all  these  questions  but  one  answer  can  be  given  :  no,  no,  no  !  The  very 
reverse  is  true.  Instead  of  being  weaker,  all  the  elements  in  favor  of 
agitation  are  stronger  now  than  they  were  in  1S35,  when  it  first  com- 
menced, while  all  the  elements  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the  South  are 
weaker.  Unless  something  decisive  is  done,  I  again  ask  what  is  to  stop 
this  agitation,  before  the  great  and  final  object  at  which  it  aims  —  the 
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abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States  —  is  consummated?  Is  it,  then,  not 
certain  that  if  something  decisive  is  not  now  done  to  arrest  it,  the  South 
vrill  be  forced  to  choose  between  abolition  and  secession  ?  .  .  . 

...  I  return  to  the  question  with  which  I  commenced,  How  can  ( 
the  Union  be  saved  ?    There  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can  with  any  ■ 
certainty ;  and  that  is,  by  a  full  and  (inal  settlement,  on  the  principle  of  ', 
justice,  of  all  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  sections.     The 
South  asks  for  justice,  simple  justice,  and  less  she  ought  not  to  take.  ; 
^e  has  no  compromise  to  offer  but  the  Constitution,  and  no  concession  | 
or  surrender  to  make.     She  has  already  surrendered  so  much  that  she 
has  little  left  to  surrender.     Such  a  settlement  would  go  to  the  root  of    1 
the  evil,  and  remove  all  cause  of  discontent,  by  satisfying  the  South  she 
could  remain  honorably  and  safely  in  the  Union,  and  thereby  restore    \ 
the  harmony  and  fraternal  feelings  between  the  sections  which  existed 
anterior  to  the  Missouri  agitation.     Nothing  else  can,  with  any  certainty, 
finally  and  forever  settle  the  questions  at  issue,  terminate  agitation,  and 
save  the  Union. 

But  can  this  be  done  ?  Yes,  easily ;  not  by  the  weaker  party,  for  it 
can  of  itself  do  nothing  —  not  even  protect  itself —  but  by  the  stronger. 
The  North  has  only  to  will  it  to  accomplish  it  —  to  do  justice  by  conced- 
ing to  the  South  an  equal  right  in  the  acquired  territory,  and  to  do  her 
duty  by  causing  the  stipulations  relative  to  fugitive  slaves  to  be  faithfully 
liiUiUed* —  to  cease  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  and  to  provide 
for  the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  Constitution,  by  an  amendment, 
which  will  restore  to  the  South  in  substance  the  power  she  possessed  of 
protecting  herself,  before  the  equilibrium  between  the  sections  was 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  this  Government.  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  devising  such  a  provision  —  one  that  will  protect  the  South,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  will  improve- and  strengthen  the  Government,  instead 
of  impairing  and  weakening  it. 

But  will  the  North  agree  to  do  this  ?  It  is  for  her  to  answer  this 
question.  ,  .  . 

...  If  you  remain  silent,  you  will  compel  us  to  infer  by  your  acts 
what  you  intend.  In  that  case,  California  will  become  the  test  question. 
If  you  admit  her,  under  all  the  difficulties  that  oppose  her  admission, 
you  compel  us  to  infer  that  you  intend  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of 
the  acquired  territories. 
Congressional  Globe,  31  Cong.,  I  scss.  (John  C.  Rives,  Washington,  iSjo), 

4SI-4SS  A""""'  March  4.  '850. 
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20.    The  Middle  Way  {1850) 

BY    SENATOR    DANIEL    WEBSTER 

Web»ter'»  "  WTentb-of-Marcb  speech  "  on  (he  Coin  promise,  though  i(  brought  upon 
him  an  avalanche  of  criticism  from  the  anti-slavery  people,  is,  on  the  whole,  harmoni- 
ous with  his  earlier  utterances;  for  the  burden  of  his  argument  was  always  "  liberty 
and  union,"  and  he  cunsiileted  a  compromise  necessary  to  preserve  Ihc  Union. — 
Flit  Webster,  see  Henry  MatM^n.  Ftferences  for  l.iUrary  Werkers,  124-115;  Con- 
temforarits.  111,  No.  159.  —  Bibliography  as  m  No.  19  above. 

I  NOW  say,  sir,  as  the  proposition  upon  which  I  stand  this  day, 
and  upon  the  truth  and  firmness  of  which  I  intend  to  act 
until  it  is  overthrown,  that  there  is  not,  at  this  moment,  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  a  single  foot  of  land, 
the  character  of  which,  in  regard  to  its  being  free-soil  territory  or  slave 
territory,  is  not  fixed  by  some  law,  and  some  irrepeatable  law,  beyond 
the  power  of  the  action  of  this  Government.  Now,  is  it  not  so  with 
respect  to  Texas?     Why,  it  is  most  manifestly  so.  .  .  . 

But  now  that,  under  certain  conditions,  Texas  is  in,  with  all  her  terri- 
tories, as  a  slave  State,  with  a  solemn  pledge  that  if  she  is  divided  into 
many  States,  those  States  may  come  in  as  slave  States  south  of  36°  30', 
how  are  we  to  deal  with  this  subject?  I  know  no  way  of  honorable 
legislation,  when  the  proper  time  comes  for  the  enactment,  but  to  carry 
into  effect  all  that  we  have  stipulated  to  do.  .  .  . 

Now,  as  to  California  and  New  Mexico,  I  hold  slavery  to  be  excluded 
from  those  territories  by  a  law  even  superior  to  that  which  admits  and  sanc- 
tions it  in  Texas  —  I  mean  the  law  of  nature — of  physical  geography  — 
the  law  of  the  formation  of  the  earth.  That  law  settles  forever,  with  a 
strength  beyond  all  terms  of  human  enactment,  that  slavery  cannot  exist 
in  California  or  New  Mexico.  ...  I  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  a  fixed 
fact,  to  use  an  expression  current  at  this  day,  that  both  California  and 
New  Mexico  are  destined  to  be  free,  so  far  as  they  are  settled  at  all, 
which  I  believe,  especially  in  regard  to  New  Mexico,  will  be  very  little 
for  a  great  length  of  time  —  free  by  the-  arrangement  of  things  by  the 
Power  above  us.  1  have  therefore  to  say,  in  this  respect  also,  that  this 
country  is  fixed  for  freedom,  to  as  many  persons  as  shall  ever  live  there, 
by  as  irrepealable  and  a  more  irrepealable  law,  than  the  law  that  attaches 
to  the  right  of  holding  slaves  in  Texas ;  and  I  will  say  further,  that  if  a 
resolution,  or  a  law,  were  now  before  us,  to  provide  a  territorial  govern- 
ment for  New  Mexico,  I  would  not  vote  to  put  any  prohibition  into  it 
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whatever.  The  use  of  such  a  prohibition  would  be  idle,  as  it  respects 
any  efTect  it  would  have  upon  the  territoTy ;  and  I  would  not  take  pains 
to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  nature,  nor  to  reenact  the  will  of  God.  And 
I  would  put  in  no  Wilmot  proviso,  for  the  purpose  of  a  taunt  or  a 
reproach.  I  would  put  into  it  no  evidence  of  the  votes  of  superior 
power,  to  wound  the  pride,  even  whether  a  just  ptide,  a  rational  pride, 
or  an  irrational  pride  —  to  wound  the  pride  of  the  gentlenien  who  belong 
to  the  southern  States.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  in  the  excited  times  in  which  we  live,  there  is  found  to 
exist  a  state  of  crimination  and  recrimination  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  ...  I  will  state  these  complaints,  especially  one  complaint  of 
the  South,  which  has  in  my  opinion  just  foundation  ;  and  that  is,  that 
there  has  been  found  at  the  North,  among  individuals  and  among  the 
Legislatures  of  the  North,  a  disinclination  to  perform,  fully,  their  con- 
stitutional duties,  in  regard  to  the  return  of  persons  bound  to  service, 
who  have  escaped  into  the  free  States.  In  that  respect,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  South  is  right,  and  the  North  is  wrong.  Every  member 
of  every  northern  Legislature  is  bound,  by  oath,  like  every  other  officer  in 
the  country,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  this 
article  of  the  Constitution,  which  says  to  these  States,  they  shall  deliver 
up  fugitives  from  service,  is  as  binding  in  honor  and  conscience  as  any 
other  article.  ...  I  put  it  to  all  the  sober  and  sound  minds  at  the 
North,  as  a  question  of  morals  and  a  question  of  conscience.  What  right 
have  they,  in  all  their  legislative  capacity,  or  any  other,  to  endeavor  to  get 
round  this  Constitution,  to  embarrass  the  free  exercise  of  the  rights 
secured  by  the  Constitution,  to  the  persons  whose  slaves  escape  from 
them  ?  None  at  all  —  none  at  all.  Neither  in  the  forum  of  conscience, 
DOT  before  the  face  of  the  Constitution,  are  they  justified,  in  my  opinion. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  for  their  consideration.  They  probably,  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  times,  have  not  stopped  to  consider  of  this ;  they  have 
followed  what  seemed  to  be  the  current  of  thought  and  of  motives  as  the 
occasion  arose,  and  neglected  to  investigate  fully  the  real  question,  and 
to  consider  their  constiturional  obligations,  as  I  am  sure,  if  they  did  con- 
sider, they  would  fulfill  them  with  alacrity.  .  ■  . 

Then,  sir,  there  are  those  abolition  societies,  of  which  I  am  unwilling 
to  speak,  but  in  regard  to  which  I  have  very  clear  notions  and  opinions. 
I  do  not  think  them  useful.  I  think  their  operations  for  the  last  twenty 
years  have  produced  nothing  good  or  valuable.  At  the  same  time,  I 
know  thousands  of  them  are  honest  and  good  menj    perfectly  well- 
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meaning  men.  They  have  excited  feelings ;  they  think  they  must  do 
something  for  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  in  their  sphere  of  action,  they 
do  not  see  what  else  they  can  do,  than  to  contribute  to  an  abolition 
press,  or  an  abolition  society,  or  to  pay  an  abolition  lecturer.  I  do  not 
mean  to  impute  gross  motives  even  to  the  leaders  of  these  societies,  but 
I  am  not  blind  to  the  consequences.  I  cannot  but  see  what  mischieis 
their  interference  with  the  South  has  produced.  .  .  .  The  bonds  of  the 
slaves  were  bound  more  firmly  than  before;  their  rivets  were  more 
strongly  fastened.  Public  opinion,  which  in  Virginia  had  begun  to  be 
exhibited  against  slavery,  and  was  opening  out  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  drew  back  and  shut  itself  up  in  its  castle.  .  .  .  We  all  know 
the  feet,  and  we  all  know  the  cause,  and  everything  that  this  agitating 
people  have  done,  has  been,  not  to  enlarge,  but  to  restrain,  not  to  set 
free,  but  to  bind  faster,  the  stave  population  of  the  South.  .  ,  . 

Now,  sir,  so  fat  as  any  of  these  grievances  have  their  foundation  in 
matters  of  law,  they  can  be  redressed,  and  ought  to  be  redressed ;  and 
so  fer  as  they  have  foundation  in  matters  of  opinion,  in  sentiment,  in 
mutual  crimination  and  recrimination,  all  that  we  can  do  is,  to  endeavor 
to  allay  the  agitation,  and  cultivate  a  better  feeling  and  more  fraternal 
sentiments  between  the  South  and  the  North. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  heard,  fixim  every  mem- 
ber on  this  iloor,  declarations  of  opinion  that  this  Union  should  never 
be  dissolved,  than  the  declaration  of  opinion  that  in  any  case,  under 
the  pressure  of  any  circumstances,  such  a  dissolution  was  possible.  I 
hear  with  pain,  and  anguish,  and  distress,  the  word  secession,  espe- 
cially when  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  those  who  are  eminently  patriotic, 
and  known  to  the  country,  and  known  all  over  the  world,  for  their 
political  services.  Secession  !  Peaceable  secession  !  Sir,  your  eyes 
and  mine  are  never  destined  to  see  that  miracle.  The  dismemberment 
of  this  vast  country  without  convulsion  !  The  breaking  up  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  without  ruffling  the  surface  I  Who  is  so  foolish 
—  I  beg  everybody's  pardon  —  as  to  expect  to  see  any  such  thing? 
Sir,  he  who  sees  these  States,  now  revolving  in  harmony  around  a  com- 
mon centre,  and  expects  to  see  them  quit  their  places  and  lly  off  without 
convulsion,  may  look  the  next  hour  to  see  the  heavenly  bodies  rush  from 
their  spheres,  and  jostle  against  each  other  in  the  realms  of  space,  with- 
out producing  the  crush  of  the  universe.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  peaceable  secession.  Peaceable  secession  is  an  utter  impossibility. 
Is  the  great  Constitution  under  which  we  live  here  —  covering  this  whole 
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country  —  is  it  to  be  thawed  and  melted  away  by  secession,  as  the  sdows 
on  the  mouDtain  melt  under  the  influence  of  a  vemal  sun  —  disappear 
almost  unobserved,  and  die  off  ?  No,  sir  !  no,  sir !  I  will  not  state  what 
might  produce  the  disruption  of  the  States ;  but,  sir,  I  see  it  as  plainly  as 
I  see  the  sun  in  heaven  —  I  see  that  disruption  must  produce  such  a 
war  as  I  will  not  describe,  in  its  twofold  characters. 

Appendix io  the  Congressional  Globe,  i\  Cong.,  i  sess.  (John  C.  Rives,  Wash- 
ington, iBjo),  iTi-Tjb passim,  March  7,  1850. 


21.    "Thy  Glory  is  Departed"  {1850) 

BY   JOHN    GREENLEAF   WHITTIER 

Whittier  cwly  bec»ine  jdenlified  with  the  anlUslavery  cratade.  The  pathetic  ear- 
nestDds  of  thete  venes  on  Webster's  auppoaeil  apostasy  in  bis  seventh- of. March 
speech  is  typical  of  the  feeling  with  which  the  speech  was  received  among  the  anli- 
stavery  radicals,  who  had  previously  considered  Weiisler  a  stanch  advocate  and 
defender  of  all  constitutional  mcasutcs  against  slavery.  —  For  Whittier,  see  W.  S. 
Kennedy,  yoin  G.  Whilliir,lh4  Psil  of  fritJom  ;  CoHlemfsraries.  Ill,  No.  178.— 
KbliogMipbjr  a>  in  No.  19  above. 

SO  fallen  !  so  lost !  the  light  withdrawn 
Which  once  he  wore  ! 
The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone 

Forcverraore ! 
Revile  him  not  —  the  Tempter  hath 

A  snare  for  all ; 
And  pitying  tears,  not  scorn  and  wrath, 
Befit  his  fall ! 

Oh  I  dumb  be  passion's  stormy  rage, 

When  he  who  might 
Have  lighted  up  and  led  his  age, 

Falls  back  in  night. 

Scorn  !  would  the  angels  laugh,  to  mark 

A  bright  soul  driven. 
Fiend-goaded,  down  the  endless  dark, 

From  hope  and  heaven  ! 

Let  not  the  land,  once  proud  of  him. 
Insult  him  now. 
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Nor  brand  with  deeper  shame  his  dim, 

Dishonored  brow. 
But  let  its  humbled  sons,  instead. 

From  sea  to  lake, 
A  long  lament,  as  for  the  dead, 

In  sadness  make. 
Of  all  we  loved  and  honored,  nought 

Save  power  remains  — 
A  fallen  angel's  pride  of  thought, 

Still  strong  in  chains. 
All  else  is  gone ;  from  those  great  eyes 

The  soul  has  fled  : 
When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies. 

The  man  is  dead  1 
Then,  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 

To  his  dead  fame  ; 
Walk  backward,  with  averted  gaze. 

And  hide  the  shame  ! 


n  his  Songs  of  Labor,  andolher  Poems  (Boston, 


22.    An  Appeal  to  the  Higher  Law  (1850) 

By    SENATOR   WILLIAM    HENRY    SEWARD 

The  compromise  mcasuies  of  1S50  caused  (he  only  great  debate  in  which  the 
Matesmen  or  both  the  second  and  third  generaliuns  aher  the  Revolulioa  took  pact. 
Sewaid,  ilestined  to  play  so  important  a  part  for  the  next  fifteen  years  as  senator  and 
lecretaiy  of  state,  in  this  iliscussiuti  made  his  first  appeacanoe  as  a  national  legislator. 
His  speech  is  typical  of  the  moderate  northern  view  ;  it  attracted  great  attention 
fur  the  argument  given  in  this  extract,  an  appeal  which  voiceil  a  stronger  moral  feel- 
ing than  Seward  intended.  —  For  Seward,  see  Channing  and  Hart,  Caidi,  |  25. — 
Bibliography:  Frederic  Bancroft,  Lift  o/SewarJ,  I,  243-263. 

.  .  .    TT  is  insisted  that  the  admission  of  California  shall  be  attended 
J.  by  a  coMPROMiSK  of  questions  which  have  arisen  out  of  slavery. 

I  AM  OPPOSED  TO  ANY  SUCH  COMPROMISE,  IN  ANV  AND  ALL  THE  FORMS  IN 

WHICH  rr  HAS  BEEN  PROPOSED,  because,  while  admitting  the  purity  and 
the  patriotism  of  all  from  whom  it  is  my  misfortune  to  differ,  1  think  all 
legislative  compromises  r.idically  wrong  and  essenti.-illy  vicious.  .  .  . 
Nor  would  success  attend  any  of  the  details  of  the  compromise.     And, 
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first,  I  advert  to  the  proposed  alteratioQ  of  the  law  concerning  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor.  .  .  ■ 

We  deem  the  principle  of  the  law  for  the  recapture  of  fugitives  .  .  . 
unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  immoral ;  and  thus,  while  patriotism  with- 
holds its  approbation,  the  consciences  of  our  people  condemn  it. 

You  will  say  that  these  convictions  of  ours  are  disloyal.  Grant  it  for 
the  salce  of  argument.  They  are,  nevertheless,  honest ;  and  the  law  is 
to  be  executed  among  us,  not  among  you ;  not  by  ns,  but  by  the  Fed- 
eral authority.  Has  any  Government  ever  succeeded  in  changing  the 
moral  convictions  of  its  subjects  by  force?  But  these  convictions  imply 
no  disloyalty.  We  reverence  the  Constitution,  although  we  perceive  this 
defect,  just  as  we  acknowledge  the  splendor  and  the  power  of  the  sun, 
although  its  surface  is  tarnished  with  here  and  there  an  opaque  spot. 

Your  Constitution  and  laws  convert  hospitahty  to  the  refugee,  from 
the  most  degrading  oppression  on  earth,  into  a  crime,  but  all  mankind 
except  you  esteem  that  hospitality  a  virtue.  The  right  of  extradition 
of  a  fugitive  from  justice,  is  not  admitted  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
nations,  but  rests  in  voluntary  compacts.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  law  of  nations  disavows  such  compacts  ;  the  law  of  nature, 
written  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  freemen,  repudiates  them. 
Armed  power  could  not  enforce  them,  because  there  is  no  public  con- 
science to  sustain  them,  I  know  that  there  are  laws  of  various  sorts 
which  regulate  the  conduct  of  men.  There  are  constitutions  and 
statutes,  codes  mercantile  and  codes  civil ;  but  when  we  are  legislating 
for  States,  especially  when  we  are  founding  States,  all  these  taws  must 
be  brought  to  the  standard  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  must  be  tried  by 
that  standard,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  it.  .  .  . 

To  conclude  on  this  point :  We  are  not  slaveholders.  We  cannot,  in 
our  judgment,  be  either  true  Christians  or  real  freemen,  if  we  impose  on 
another  a  chain  that  we  defy  all  human  power  to  fasten  on  ourselves. 
You  believe  and  think  otherwise,  and  doubtlessly  with  equal  sincerity, 
Wc  judge  you  not,  and  He  alone  who  ordained  the  conscience  of  man 
and  its  laws  of  action,  can  judge  us.  Do  we,  then,  in  this  conflict, 
demand  of  you  an  unreasonable  thing  in  asking  that,  since  you  will  have 
property  that  can  and  will  exercise  human  powers  to  effect  its  escape, 
you  shall  be  your  own  police,  and  in  acting  among  us  as  such,  you  shall 
conform  to  principles  indispensable  to  the  security  of  admitted  rights 
of  freemen?  If  you  will  have  this  law  executed,  you  must  alleviate,  not 
increase,  its  rigors.  .  .  . 
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But  there  is  yet  another  aspect  in  which  this  principle  must  be 
examined.  It  regards  the  domain  only  as  a  possession,  to  be  enjoyed, 
either  in  common  or  by  partition,  by  the  citizens  of  the  old  States,  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  national  domain  is  ours  ;  it  is  true,  it  was  acquired 
by  the  valor  and  with  the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation ;  but  we  hold, 
nevertheless,  no  arbitrary  power  over  it.  We  hold  no  arbitrary  authority 
over  anything,  whether  acquired  lawfully,  or  seized  by  usurpation.  The 
Constitution  regulates  our  stewardship ;  the  Constitution  devotes  the 
domain  to  union,  to  justice,  to  defence,  to  welfare,  and  to  liberty. 

But  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  which  regulates  our 
authority  over  the  domain,  and  devotes  it  to  the  same  noble  purposes. 
The  territory  is  a  part  —  no  inconsiderable  part  —  of  the  common  heri- 
tage of  mankind,  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 
We  are  his  stewards,  and  must  so  discharge  our  trust  as  to  secure,  in 
the  highest  attainable  degree,  their  happiness.  .  .  .    ' 

This  is  a  State,  and  we  are  deliberating  for  it,  just  as  our  fathers 
deliberated  in  establishing  the  institutions  we  enjoy.  Whatever  supe- 
riority there  is  in  our  condition  and  hopes,  over  those  of  any  other 
"  kingdom  "  or  "  estate,"  is  due  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  our 
ancestors  did  not  leave  things  to  "take  their  chance,"  but  that  they 
"  added  amplitude  and  greatness"  to  our  commonwealth,  "by  introduc- 
ing such  ordinances,  constitutions,  and  customs,  as  were  wise."  We,  in 
our  turn,  have  succeeded  to  the  same  responsibilities ;  and  we  cannot 
approach  the  duty  before  us,  wisely  or  justly,  except  we  raise  ourselves 
to  the  great  consideration  of  how  we  can  most  certainly  "  sow  greatness 
to  our  posterity  and  successors." 

And  now  the  simple,  bold,  and  even  awful  question  which  presents 
itself  to  us,  is  this :  Shall  we,  who  are  founding  institutions,  social  and 
political,  for  countless  millions  —  shall  we,  who  know  by  experience  the 
wise  and  the  just,  and  are  free  to  choose  them,  and  to  reject  the  erro- 
neous and  unjust  —  shall  we  establish  human  bondage,  or  permit  it,  by 
OUT  sufferance,  to  be  established  ?  5ir,  our  forefathers  would  not  have 
hesitated  an  hour.  They  found  slavery  existing  here,  and  they  left  it 
only  because  they  could  not  remove  it.  There  is  not  only  no  free  State 
which  would  now  establish  it,  but  there  is  no  slave  State,  which,  if  it  had 
had  the  free  alternative,  as  we  now  have,  would  have  founded  slavery.  .  . . 

i.  (JohnC.  Rives,  Wash- 
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CHAPTER   IV  — CONDITIONS   OF   SLAVERY 
23.    The  Poor  Whites  (1850) 

BY    EMILY    P.    BURKE 

The  writer  of  the  reTniniscences  froir  which  thii  extract  is  taken  was  a  New  Hamp- 
thite  teacher,  who  taught  school  in  various  parts  of  Georgia  between  1840  and  1850. 
Though  she  looked  at  things  through  New  Englanii  eyes,  her  descriptions  are  emi- 
nently fair.  —  Bibliography  :  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide,  §§  1 36,  Z04. 

ALTHOUGH  praise-worthy  attempts  have  been  made  in  various 
parts  of  Georgia,  to  diffuse  the  means  of  education  more  exten- 
sively than  was  formerly  thought  necessary,  still  there  is  a  class  of  people 
in  that  State,  as  also  in  the  Carolinas,  who  have  never  been  benefitted 
by  any  of  these  privileges  j  and  these  individuals,  though  degraded  and 
ignorant  as  the  slaves,  are,  by  theii  little  fairer  complexions  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  legal  suffrage.  These  people  are  known  at  the  South 
by  such  names  as  crackers,  clay-eaters,  and  sand-hillers.  I  have  previ- 
ously mentioned  the  circumstance  from  which  they  derived  the  appella- 
tion of  crackers.  They  are  called  clay-eaters,  because  all  this  class  of 
people,  from  the  oldest  to  little  children,  are  as  much  addicted  to  the 
eating  of  clay  as  some  communities  are  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and  snuff. 
This  senseless  habit  is  indulged  in  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  a  person 
has  once  seen  a  clay-eater,  he  can,  ever  after,  instantly  recognize  any 
one  of  their  number  by  their  sickly,  sallow,  and  most  unnatural  com- 
plexions, let  them  be  seen  in  never  so  large  a  crowd.  Children,  by  the 
time  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  begin  to  look  old,  their  coun- 
tenances are  stupid  and  heavy  and  they  often  become  dropsical  and 
loathsome  to  the  sight.  Those  who  survive  this  practice  thirty  or  forty 
years,  look  very  wrinkled  and  withered,  their  flesh  shrunken  to  their 
bones  like  that  of  very  aged  people.  They  are  also  called  sand-hillers 
from  the  grounds  they  usually  occupy,  which  are  the  barren  and  sandy 
districts  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  to  which  these  poor  wretched 
beings  have  been  driven  by  the  powerful  and  rich  planters,  who  have 
wealth  and  avarice  sufficient  to  secure  to  themselves  all  the  best  soil. 
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This  part  of  the  population  of  Georgia  and  some  of  the  contiguous 
States,  are  the  lineal  descendents  of  those  paupers  from  England,  whom 
Gen.  Oglethorpe  brought  to  this  country  and  by  whom  Georgia  was  first 
settled.  The  same  crushed  spirit  that  will  ever  suffer  one  to  accept  of 
a  home  in  an  alms  house,  seems  to  have  been  transmitted  down  to  the 
present  posterity  of  these  emigrants,  and  their  situation  has  always  been 
such,  they  never  have  had  the  power  to  acquire  education  or  wealth  suf- 
ficient to  raise  them  above  their  original  degradation  or  enable  them  to 
shake  off  that  odium  they  have  inherited  from  their  pauper  ancestry. 
They  have  no  ambition  to  do  any  thing  more  than  just  what  is  necessary 
to  procure  food  enough  of  the  coarsest  kind  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
appetite,  and  a  scanty  wardrobe  of  a  fabric  they  manufacture  themselves. 
If  they  should  ever  cherish  a  desire  for  any  other  life  than  such  as  the 
brutes  might  lead,  it  would  be  all  in  vain,  for  the  present  institutions 
and  state  of  society  at  the  South  are  calculated  to  paralyze  every  energy 
of  both  body  and  mind.  They  are  not  treated  with  half  the  respect  by 
the  rich  people  that  the  slaves  are,  and  even  the  slaves  themselves  look 
upon  them  as  their  inferiors.  I  have  seen  the  servants  when  one  of  these 
poor  women  came  into  a  planter's  house,  dressed  In  her  homespun  frock, 
bonnet  and  shawl,  collect  together  in  an  adjoining  room  or  on  the  piazza 
and  indulge  in  a  fit  of  laughter  and  ridicule  about  her "  cracker  gown 
and  bonnet,"  as  they  would  call  them. 

Slavery  renders  labor  so  disreputable,  and  wages  of  slave  labor  so  low, 
that  if  places  could  be  found  where  they  might  hire  out  to  service,  there 
would  be  but  little  inducement  to  do  so.  Sometimes  a  young  man  who 
has  a  little  more  ambition  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  his  people,  will 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  situation  as  overseer  on  a  plantation.  As  such 
an  office  is  to  them  quite  honorable,  they  will  almost  give  their  services 
for  it.  I  knew  one  young  man  about  the  age  of  nineteen  who  took  the 
entire  charge  of  a  large  plantation,  and  even  labored  with  his  own  hands 
in  the  time  of  preparing  the  cotton  for  market,  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
fifty  dollars  per  year  besides  his  board. 

The  sand-hillers  usually  cultivate  a  few  acres  of  that  barren  land  they 
are  allowed  to  live  upon,  in  the  labor  of  which  the  females  are  obliged  to 
take  a  part  as  well  as  the  man.  In  this  way  they  raise  their  corn,  vege- 
tables, and  cotton,  sufficient  for  domestic  manufacture  and  sometimes 
a  small  quantity  for  market.  When  they  do  this,  they  can  provide  them- 
selves with  such  luxuries  as  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  etc.,  though  besides  coffee 
they  seldom  use  any  thing  that  is  not  the  product  of  their  own  industry. 
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While  I  was  residing  in  the  interior  of  Georgia,  one  of  these  women 
sent  her  little  daughter  for  me  on  horseback  to  go  and  make  her  a  visit. 
I  returned  with  the  child  on  the  beast  with  her ;  in  the  evening  she  car- 
ried me  home  in  the  same  way.  I  found  this  woman  hving  in  a  small 
log  house,  very  neat,  but  there  was  nothing  belonging  to  it,  to  which  the 
terra  comfortable  could  be  applied.  She  had  a  bed,  a  table,  two  or 
three  benches  that  were  used  instead  of  chairs  and  a  very  little  crockery. 
The  kitchen  was  a  separate  little  building,  of  course  scantily  supplied 
with  cooking  utensils.  The  entertainment  she  prepared  for  me,  while 
I  sat  with  her  in  her  little  kitchen  on  a  stool,  consisted  of  coffee  without 
sugar,  fried  bacon  and  com  bread  mixed  with  water  only.  She  had  neither 
vegetables,  or  butter,  or  any  other  condiment  we  consider  essential  to 
any  repast.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  she  showed  me  a  toll  of 
cloth  she  had  just  taken  from  the  loom,  which  she  told  me,  was  all  the 
product  of  her  own  hard  labor,  commencing  with  the  cotton  seed.  On 
inquiring  if  she  could  not  purchase  cloth  much  cheaper  than  she  could 
manufacture  it,  she  replied, "  she  could  if  her  time  was  worth  any  thing,  but 
there  was  no  labor  she  could  perform  that  would  bring  her  any  money." 

At  that  age  when  the  youth  of  the  North  are  confined  at  hard  lessons 
for  six  houre  a  day  from  one  season  to  another,  these  children  are  wast- 
ing the  spring  time  of  their  lives,  in  the  fields  and  woods,  climbing  trees, 
robbing  bird's  nests,  or  breaking  up  the  haunts  of  squirrels,  and  engaged 
in  every  such  kind  of  mischief,  enough  of  which  is  always  to  be  found 
for  idle  hands  to  do.  These  are  the  children  and  youth  that  the  advan- 
tages of  education  which  some  enjoy  at  the  South,  have  never  yet  reached, 
and  probably  never  will,  till  some  special  effort  is  made  in  their  behalf 
by  missionary  labor.  As  long  as  the  present  feeling  between  the  rich 
and  poor  exists,  they  can  never  be  brought  together  into  the  same 
schools  and  if  this  could  be  efiected  it  would  not  be  expedient.  I  have 
seen  the  results  of  such  an  experiment  in  my  own  school.  While  I  was 
teaching  in  the  north  part  of  Georgia,  I  gave  two  little  girls  belonging 
to  one  of  these  poor  families,  their  tuition  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing them  to  come  to  school,  but  the  neglect  and  scornful  treatment 
they  received  from  those  who  considered  themselves  their  superiors, 
because  they  had  wealthy  parents  and  servants  and  could  dress  fashion- 
ably while  they  were  obliged  to  wear  their  coarse  homespun  dresses, 
contributed  to  make  ihera  so  miserable  they  could  derive  but  little 
advantage  from  their  instruction,  and  such  will  always  be  the  case  if 
attempts  are  made  to  bring  them  into  the  schools  of  the  wealthy. 
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Efforts  have  been  made  to  persuade  these  parents  to  put  their  sons  to 
useful  trades,  but  if  they  do  this  they  are  obliged  to  labor  in  the  shops 
with  the  slaves,  and  this  being  placed  on  a  level  with  the  colored  people, 
they  fee!  is  a  degradation  they  can  not  submit  to,  therefore  they  choose 
to  bring  up  their  sons  to  hunting  and  fishing. 
Emily  P.  Burke,  Reminiscences  of  Geor^  (n.  p.,  1850),  205-211. 


24.     Death  of  Uncle  Tom  (1852) 

BV    HARRIET    BEECHER    STOWE 

Mn.  Stowe  lived  in  Cincinnati  far  many  ycara.  frequently  visited  the  slave  itates, 
and  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  slave  life.  She  was  greatly  impreised  with 
the  effect  of  the  fugitive-slave  law  passed  in  1850,  and  wrote  Lade  Tom's  Cahin  with 
the  hope  of  btingine  to  the  public  mind  a  realiiing  sense  of  the  actual  condition  of 
slavery.  The  popularity  and  influence  of  the  book  speedily  made  it  a  factot  in  the 
advancement  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Its  influence  over  women  and  the  rising  gen- 
eration was  especially  client.  —  For  Mrs.  Slowe,  see  Mrs.  Annie  Fields,  Lift  and  Ltl- 
Itrsof Harriet  Backer  SSatai.  —  Bibliography:  George  Bullen,  BibliografAieal  Aeeounl 
if  Uncle  Tom's  Cahin,  in  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Uncie  Tom's  Catin  (Houghton, 
Mifflin,  &  Co.,  Boston,  18S4). 

THE  hunt  was  long,  animated,  and  thorough,  but  unsuccessful ;  and, 
with  grave,  ironic  exultation,  Cassy  looked  down  on  Lcgree,  as, 
weary  and  dispirited,  he  alighted  from  his  horse. 

"  Now,  Quimbo,"  said  Legree,  as  he  stretched  himself  down  in  the 
sitting-room,  "you  jest  go  and  walk  that  Tom  up  here,  right  away! 
The  old  cuss  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  yet  whole  matter ;  and  I'll  have  it 
out  of  his  old  black  hide,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why  !  "  .  .  . 

Tom  heard  the  message  with  a  forewarning  heart ;  for  he  knew  all  the 
plan  of  the  fugitives'  escape,  and  the  place  of  their  present  concealment ; 
—  he  knew  the  deadly  character  of  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  his 
despotic  power.  But  he  felt  strong  in  God  to  meet  death,  rather  than 
betray  the  helpless. 

He  sat  his  basket  down  by  the  row,  and,  looking  up,  said,  "  Into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit !  Thou  hast  redeemed  me,  oh  Lord  God 
of  truth  I "  and  then  quietly  yielded  himself  to  the  rough,  brutal  grasp 
with  which  Quimbo  seized  him. 

"  Ay,  ay  1 "  said  the  giant,  as  he  dragged  him  along ;  "  ye'll  cotch  it, 
now  I     I'll  boun'   Mas'r's  back's  up  high  t    No  sneaking  out,  now ! 
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Tell  ye,  yell  get  it,  and  no  mistake  I  See  how  ye'U  look,  now,  helpin' 
Mas'r's  niggers  to  ran  away  I    See  what  ye'U  get !  " 

The  savage  words  none  of  them  reached  that  ear !  —  a  higher  voice 
there  was  saying,  "  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body,  and,  after  that, 
have  no  more  that  they  can  do."  Nerve  and  bone  of  that  poor  man'a 
body  vibrated  to  those  words,  as  if  touched  by  the  finger  of  God ;  and 
he  felt  the  strength  of  a  thousand  souls  in  one.  As  he  passed  along,  the 
trees  and  bushes,  the  huts  of  his  servitude,  the  whole  scene  of  his  degra- 
dation, seemed  to  whirl  by  him  as  the  landscape  by  the  rushing  car. 
His  soul  throbbed,  —  his  home  was  in  sight,  —  and  the  hour  of  release 
seemed  at  hand. 

"  Well,  Tom  !  "  said  Legree,  walking  up,  and  seizing  htm  grimly  by 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  speaking  through  his  teeth,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
determined  rage,  "do  you  know  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  kill  you?" 

"  It's  very  likely,  Mas'r,"  said  Tom,  calmly. 

"I  Aave,"  said  Legree,  with  grim,  terrible  calmness,  " i/nn* — j'usf — 
/4a/ — ^ing,  Tom,  unless  you'll  tell  me  what  you  know  about  these  yer 

Tom  stood  silent. 

"D'ye  hear?"  said  Legree,  stamping,  with  a  roar  like  that  of  an 
incensed  lion.     "  Speak  1  " 

"  I  han't  got  nothing  to  tell,  Mas'r,"  said  Tom,  with  a  slow,  firm,  delib- 
erate utterance. 

"  Do  ydu  dare  to  tell  me,  ye  old  black  Christian,  ye  don't  know  f  " 
said  Legree. 

Tom  was  silent. 

"  Speak  1 "  thundered  Legree,  striking  him  furiously.  "  Do  you  know 
anything  ?  " 

"I  know,  Mas'r;  but  I  can't  tell  anything.     I  tan  die  !" 

Legree  drew  in  a  long  breath  ;  and,  suppressing  his  rage,  took  Tom 
by  the  arm,  and,  approaching  his  face  almost  to  his,  said,  in  a  terrible 
voice,  "Hark  'e,  Tom!  —  ye  think,  'cause  I've  let  you  off  before,  I 
don't  mean  what  I  say ;  but,  this  time,  I've  made  up  my  mind,  and 
counted  the  cost.  You've  always  stood  it  out  agin'  me ;  now,  I'll  con- 
quer ye,  or  kill  ye  .'  —  one  or  t'other.  I'll  count  every  drop  of  blood 
there  is  in  you,  and  take  'em,  one  by  one,  till  ye  give  up  ! " 

Tom  looked  up  to  his  master,  and  answered,  "  Mas'r,  if  you  was  sick, 
or  in  trouble,  or  dying,  and  I  could  save  ye,  I'd  give  ye  my  heart's  blood  ; 
and,  if  taking  every  drop  of  blood  in  this  poor  old  body  would  save  your 
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precious  soul,  I'd  give  'em  freely,  as  the  Lord  gave  his  for  me.  O, 
Mas'r  1  don't  bring  this  great  sin  on  your  soul !  It  will  hurt  you  more 
than  'twill  me !  Do  the  worst  you  can,  my  troubles'!!  be  over  soon ; 
but,  if  ye  don't  repent,  yours  won't  never  end  ! " 

Like  a  strange  snatch  of  heavenly  music,  heard  in  the  lull  of  a  tem- 
pest, this  burst  of  feeling  made  a  moment's  blank  pause.  Legree  stood 
aghast,  and  looked  at  Tom ;  and  there  was  such  a  silence,  that  the  tick 
of  the  old  clock  could  be  heard,  measuring,  with  silent  touch,  the  last 
moments  of  mercy  and  probation  to  that  hardened  heart. 

It  was  but  a  moment  There  was  one  hesitating  pause,  —  one  irreso- 
lute, relenting  thrill,  —  and  th»  spirit  of  evil  came  back,  with  seven-fold 
vehemence ;  and  Legree,  foaming  with  rage,  smote  his  victim  to  the 
ground. 

Scenes  of  blood  and  cruelty  are  shocking  to  our  car  and  heart.  What 
man  has  nerve  to  do,  man  has  not  nerve  to  hear.  What  brother-man 
and  brother-Christian  must  suffer,  cannot  be  told  us,  even  in  our  secret 
chamber,  it  so  harrows  up  the  soul  1  And  yet,  oh  my  country  !  these 
things  are  done  under  the  shadow  of  thy  laws  1  O,  Christ  I  thy  church 
sees  them,  almost  in  silence  ! 

But,  of  old,  there  was  One  whose  suffering  changed  an  instrument  of 
torture,  degradation  and  shame,  into  a  symbol  of  glory,  honor,  and 
immortal  life ;  and,  where  His  spirit  is,  neither  degrading  stripes,  nor 
blood,  nor  insults,  can  make  the  Christian's  last  struggle  less  thati  glorious 

Was  he  alone,  that  long  night,  whose  brave,  loving  spirit  was  bearing 
up,  in  that  old  shed,  against  buffeting  and  brutal  stripes? 

Nay  !  There  stood  by  him  One,  —  seen  by  him  alone,  —  "  hke  unto 
the  Son  of  God." 

The  tempter  stood  by  him,  too,  —  blinded  by  fiirious,  despotic  will, 
—  every  moment  pressing  him  to  shun  that  agony  by  the  betrayal  of  the 
innocent  But  the  brave,  true  heart  was  firm  on  the  Eternal  Rock. 
Like  his  Master,  he  knew  that,  if  he  saved  others,  hiinself  he  could  not 
save ;  nor  could  utmost  extremity  wring  from  him  words,  save  of  prayer 
and  holy  trust. 

"  He's  most  gone,  Mas'r,"  said  Sambo,  touched,  in  spite  of  himself, 
by  the  patience  of  his  victim. 

"  Pay  away,  till  he  gives  up  !     Give  it  to  him  !  — ,  m  him  !  " 

shouted  Legree.  "  I'll  take  every  drop  of  blood  he  has,  unless  he  con- 
fesses 1 " 
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Tom  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  upon  hia  master.  "Ye  poor  miser- 
able critter ! "  he  said,  "  there  an't  no  more  ye  can  do  I  I  forgive  ye, 
with  all  my  soul ! "  and  he  fainted  entirely  away. 

"  I  b'lieve,  my  soul,  he's  done  for,  finally,"  said  Legree,  stepping  for- 
ward, to  look  at  him.  "  Yes,  he  is  1  Well,  his  mouth's  shut  up,  at  last, 
—  that's  one  comfort !" 

Yes,  Legree  ;  but  who  shall  shut  up  that  voice  in  thy  soul?  that  soul, 
past  repentance,  past  prayer,  past  hope,  in  whom  the  fire  that  never  shall 
be  quenched  is  already  burning ! 
Hairiet  Beecher  Stowe,  UhcU  Tom's  CaNt.  ^Boston,  etc.,  1353),  II,  271-275 


25.   A  Northern  Apologist  (1854) 

BV  REVEREND  NEHEMIAK  ADAMS 

Adami  wu  a  prominent  clergyman  of  Boston,  whose  favorahle  ci 
cry,  based  on  peRonal  inspection,  were  atrongly  condemned  by  his  anti^lavery  neigh- 
boTS,  *nd  gave  him  the  nickname  of  "South-Side  Adams."  —  Bibliography  as  in  No. 
33  above. 

TAKING  all  the  favorable  features  and  all  the  evils  of  southern 
slavery  together  simply  as  to  their  bearing  upon  the  slave,  it 
appears  that,  leaving  out  of  view  the  liabilities  to  separation,  to  be  a 
slave  at  the  south  is  an  evil  or  not  according  to  the  character  or  habits 
of  the  master.  The  master  or  mistress  can  make  the  relation  of  a  slave 
the  very  best  on  earth  for  one  who  must  be  dependent.  One  can  not  be 
long  at  the  south,  and  not  see  for  himself  that  the  perfection  of  human 
happiness  in  a  serving  class  is  found  among  certain  slaves.  There  is 
nothitig  that  approaches  to  it  except  the  relation  of  certain  servants  and 
dependants  of  noble  fitmiUes  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  at  the  south  the  rela- 
tion and  the  happiness  do  not  depend  upon  family  and  wealth ;  every 
householder  may  be  a  master  or  mistress  to  whom  it  will  be  a  privilege 
to  belong.  Instances  come  to  mind  of  servants  in  whose  condition  noth- 
ing is  wanting  to  promote  happiness  in  this  world  and  preparation  for 
the  next ;  and  the  only  source  of  disquietude  in  such  cases  you  will  he.tr 
thus  expressed  :  _AIastcr  may  die,  and  then  I  shall  have  to  be  free.  I 
have  laid  up  money,  and  am  mentioned  in  the  will,  and  my  free  papers 
are  made  out."    Such  servants  sometimes  select  new  masters,  and  pre- 
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vail  on  them  to  buy  them,  preferring  the  feeling  of  protection,  the  grati- 
fication of  loving  and  serving  a  white  person,  to  abstract  liberty. 

Then  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture.  It  is  in  the  power  of  a 
master  or  mistress  to  make  the  condition  of  the  slave  a  perpetual  sorrow. 
It  would  be  well  if  some  men,  and  women  too,  could  be  debarred  by  law 
from  having  authority  over  a  human  being.  One  looks  with  pity  even 
upon  the  animal  that  belongs  to  them.  Imperative,  fierce,  threatening 
in  their  tones,  petulant  and  cruel  in  their  dispositions,  capricious  and 
contradictory  in  their  orders,  and  full  of  scolding,  the  word  and  blow 
coming  together,  they  wear  out  the  patience  of  their  servants.  No  won- 
der that  the  slaves  of  such  men  and  women  run  away,  that  white  boys 
in  similar  circumstances  betake  themselves  to  the  sea,  and  girls  elope  or 
go  to  service,  as  a  refuge  from  such  dispositions  and  tongues.  A  certain 
distinguished  slave  owner  seriously  entertains  the  desire,  for  which  his 
friends  banter  him,  that  every  one  proposing  to  be  a  slaveholder  shall 
bring  certificates  of  good  temper,  and  be  examined.  To  one  who  was 
a  most  thorough  lover  of  the  system  of  slavery  I  put  the  question,  in  a 
favorable  moment,  "  What,  in  your  view,  is  the  greatest  objection  that 
can  be  made  to  slavery?"  "0,"  said  he,  "this  irresponsible  power. 
Vou  can  not  prevent  its  abuse  while  human  nature  is  what  it  is.  Good 
and  kind  men  and  women  can  make  a  slave  happier  than  he  could  be 
any  where ;  but  certain  masters  and  mistresses  of  slaves  are  the  worst 
of  tyrants." 

TTiere  are  some  men  to  whom  a  negro  is  merely  an  ox  or  an  ass. 
They  buy,  sell,  work,  treat,  talk  about,  their  "niggers"  as  about  cattle 
—  hard,  sharp,  vulgar  men.  ... 

It  will  generally  be  expected  that  punishment  by  whipping  should  be 
mentioned  among  the  revolting  features  of  slavery.  In  a  well-regulated 
southern  household,  as  in  a  well-ordered  family  of  children,  or  a  good 
school,  the  rod  is  out  of  sight.  It  is  seldom  alluded  to ;  threatenings 
are  rare ;  but  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  each  servant,  child,  and 
pupil,  that  there  is  a  punishment  in  reserve  for  the  last  resort,  will  have 
a  salutary  effect.  Southern  ladies,  when  they  meet  insolence  or  disobe- 
dience in  their  slaves,  have  not  our  easy  means  of  relief  in  dismissing 
them  at  once,  and  repairing  to  the  intelligence  offices  for  others.  They 
must  have  them  punished,  or  they  must  continue  to  bear  with  them, 
as  they  often  do,  with  long  and  exemplary  patience,  shrinking  as  we 
should  from  subjecting  them  to  punishment;  or  they  must  s«ll  them, 
as  incorrigible,  to  the  slave  trader,  which  is  far  worse  than  chastise- 
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mcnt,  however  severe.  In  good  hands  this  power  is  exercised  without 
abuse. 

This  power  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  cruel  and  unprincipled,  and  is 
fearfully  abused.  Slaves,  however,  are  not  the  only  subjects  of  these 
cruelties,  nor  roasters  of  slaves  the  only  transgressors.  .  .  . 

Passing  by  a  plantation,  I  saw  a  white  man  standing  in  a  field  near 
the  road,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  a  large  whip  in  his  hand.  A  little 
forther  on,  I  came  to  a  row  of  fifteen  or  twenty  negroes,  hoeing  industri- 
ously, without  lifting  their  heads  to  look  at  those  who  were  going  by. 
Had  I  told  this  overseer  how  I  felt  on  seeing  him,  he  would  probably 
have  replied,  that  my  feelings  were  northern  prejudices ;  that  he  never 
strikes  the  negroes,  and  is  on  good  terms  with  them  ;  that  his  whip  is 
partly  in  self-defence  in  case  of  need,  and  partly  to  enforce,  by  its  bare 
presence,  his  orders,  in  refractory  cases,  should  they  occur.  But  he  was 
a  revolting  sight. 

Many  planters  do  not  employ  white  overseers,  but  use  some  of  the 
hands  in  their  stead,  paying  them  for  this  responsibility.  Touching 
instances  of  faithfulness  are  related  of  these  colored  head  men.  The 
white  overseers  have  it  in  their  power,  of  course,  to  perpetrate  many 
tyrannical  and  cruel  acts ;  but  we  must  not  suppose  that  southern  mas- 
ters are  indifferent  to  wrongs  and  outrages  committed  ^^ainst  their  slaves. 
There  is  a  public  sentiment  to  which  they  are  amenable ;  a  cruel,  neg- 
lectful master  is  marked  and  despised ;  and  if  cruel  or  neglectful  by 
proxy,  he  does  not  escape  reprobation.  It  was  not  unusual  to  hear  one 
say  of  another,  "  I  have  been  told  that  he  does  not  use  his  people  well," 
This  is  a  brand  upon  a  man  which  he  and  his  family  are  made  to  feel 
deeply.    But  this  is  true  only  of  certain  states  of  society. 

^veholding,  like  every  relation,  is  a  net  which  gathers  of  every  kind. 
There  are  elements  in  it,  at  the  south,  fitted  to  promote  the  highest  hap- 
piness and  welfare,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  negro  ;  and  it  can  make 
him  perfectly  miserable.  Many  things  charged  against  slavery  are  charge- 
able to  'construction  account'  i;i  human  nature. 

The  most  common  expression  at  the  south,  with  regard  to  slavery,  is, 
"  It  is  a  great  curse."  An  intelligent  gentleman,  a  slaveholder,  said,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  that  unquestionably  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  his 
State,  one  of  the  oldest  slave  States,  would  be  entirely  free  from  it  were 
it  possible.  .  .  . 

A  southern  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Observer  thus  expresses 
himself:  "Though  born  and  raised  among  the  Green  Mountains,  I  have 
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been  more  than  thirty  years  at  the  south,  and  I  hold  slaves ;  yet  I  think 
I  can  do  justice  to  the  feelings  of  north  and  south.  I  believe  slavety  is 
a  cuTse  to  the  south,  and  many  others  believe  il,  who  will  not  own  it,  on 
account  of  the  fanatic  efforts  of  the  abolitionists.  When  I  spealc  of  it 
as  a  cuise,  I  mean  in  all  its  relations  of  master  and  servant  —  the  bad 
influence  it  has  upon  our  passions,  upon  our  children,  destroying  that 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  which  ought  to  bear  upon  us," 

Nehejniah  Adams,  A  SoulkSiiie  View  of  Slavery  (Boston,  1854),  91-99 
passim. 


26.    Slavery  a  Positive  Good  {1854) 

BY    GENERAL    BENJAMIN    F.    STRINGFELLOW 

Slringfrllov,  ■  Migaoutian,  a  militia  officer,  and  prnminent  as  a  radical  advocate  of 
tiavery,  distinguished  himself  as  a  leader  of  Ihe  "border  ruffians,"  These  assertions 
u  to  the  mutual  benefits  of  slavery,  although  somewhal  tinged  by  the  author's  charac- 
teristic bombast,  contain  the  usual  arguments  on  the  beneHts  of  that  institution. — 
Bibliography  :  Channing  and  Hart,  Cuidt,  %  1S7. 

WE  assert  that  negro-slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is 
neither  a  moral  nor  a  political  evil,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
blessing  to  the  white  race  and  to  the  negro.  .  .  ■- 

Slavery  is  no  evil  to  the  negro.  If  we  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
negro  in  Africa,  the  land  of  his  nativity,  we  find  the  most  pitiable  victim 
of  a  cruel  master,  the  most  wretched  slave  in  America,  when  contrasted 
with  a  prince  of  his  tribe  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  is  as  a  man  contrasted 
with  a  beast !  The  mightiest  of  the  negro  race,  in  his  native  land,  not 
only  sacrifices  his  human  victims  to  his  Gods  of  stone,  but  is  so  loath- 
some in  his  filth  and  nakedness,  that  Giddings,  or  Gerrit  Smith,  would 
fly  from  his  presence.  Mrs.  Stowe  could  not  in  fancy  picture  him  a 
kinsman  of  poor  Topsy ;  Fred  Douglass  would  disown  him  as  a  country- 
man. It  is  not  for  us  to  question  God's  purposes,  but  it  is  certain  that 
from  our  first  knowledge  of  the  negro  race,  those  only  have  been  rescued 
from  the  lowest  stage  of  heathen  barbarity,  who  have  been  made  slaves 
to  the  white  man  —  those  only  have  learned  to  know  the  God  of  the 
Christian,  who  have  been  instructed  by  their  masters.  Ages  have  rolled 
on,  and  still  the  labour  of  the  pious  missionary  has  been  in  vain  ;  the 
Africao  in  his  native  land  is  still  an  idolator  I    Even  now  the  only  hope 
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of  his  elevation  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  is  by  means  of  the  liberated 
slave.  .  .  . 

But  we  go  further  and  say  that,  wherever  the  negro  has  been  the  slave 
of  the  white  man,  his  condition  has  been  better,  not  only  than  that  of  his 
race  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  but  better  than  when  freed  from  the  control 
of  the  white  man,  in  whatever  land  the  comparison  be  made.  .  .  . 

Negro  slavery  is  no  evil  to  the  white  race.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  there  are  effects  procured  by  negro  slavery,  which  are  not 
exhibited  in  the  census,  can  not  be  set  down  in  figures,  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  as  [or]  mere  increase  of 
population.  These  are,  iU  tendency  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
white  race,  to  give  to  that  race  a  more  exalted  tone  of  moral  sentiment ; 
and  in  a  republic  of  vital  importance  is  its  influence  in  giving  to  the 
white  race  a  higher,  holier,  more  stem  and  unyielding  love  of  liberty  ; 
in  making  the  white  race  emphatically  a  race  of  Sovereigns,  fit  members 
of  a  free  government.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Not  only  does  the  institution  of  slavery  elevate  the  character  of 
the  master,  and  where  the  master  is  free  render  his  devotion  to  liberty 
a  high  and  holy  feeling,  fortify  it  and  render  it  invincible,  but,  where, 
as  in  our  country,  the  slave  is  of  a  different  race,  marked  and  set  apart 
by  his  colour,  it  elevates  the  character  not  only  of  the  master,  the  actual 
owner  of  slaves,  but  of  all  who  wear  the  colour  of  the  freeman.  With 
us,  colour,  not  money  marks  the  class :  black  is  the  badge  of  slavery ; 
white  the  colour  of  the  freeman :  and  the  white  man,  however  poor, 
whatever  be  his  occupation,  feels  himself  a  sovereign.  Though  his 
estate  be  but  an  empty  title,  he  will  not  disgrace  his  station  by  stooping 
for  moneys*  sake  to  become  the  slave  of  another :  he  will  treat  with 
others  as  his  equals,  exchange  his  labour  for  their  money,  not  honoured 
by  their  service,  but  reciprocating  the  favour  of  equal  to  equal.  His 
class  respects  him,  with  the  jealousy  of  rank  will  stand  by  him,  and  for 
the  sake  of  their  order  will  sustain  him. 

Not  only  does  negro  slavery  thus  elevate  the  character  of  the  white 
man,  it  ennobles  woman.  Relieved  by  the  slave  from  the  abject  toil, 
the  servile  condition  to  which  the  white  woman  is  so  often  subjected  by 
necessity  where  negro  slavery  does  not  exist,  and  which  strip  her  of 
womans'  greatest  charm,  modesty ;  which  make  of  her  the  rude  drudg- 
ing, despised  servant  of  a  harsh  master ;  the  white  woman  becomes,  as 
she  is  fitted  to  be,  not  the  slave,  but  the  queen  of  her  household,  fit 
mate  lor  a  loyereign. 
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Virtuous,  modest,  sensitive,  retiring,  her  only  ambition  to  merit  the 
love  of  her  husband,  her  only  pride  to  point  to  her  children  and  say, 
"  these  are  my  jewels ; "  worshipped  in  her  sphere,  her  gentle  sway  undis- 
puted, the  white  woman  in  the  slave-holding  Stales  needs  no  conven- 
tions to  give  her,  her  rights.  Whether  she  be  the  mistress  of  a  mansion, 
or  the  humble  tenant  of  a  cabin,  to  her  the  seat  of  honour  is  ever 
accorded  —  at  home  or  abroad,  every  son  of  the  south  deems  himself 
her  champion.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Where  negro  slavery  exists,  money  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
freeman ;  the  white  man  takes  rank  by  his  colour ;  it  is  his  patent  of 
nobility,  and  until  forfeited  for  dishonour,  entitles  him  and  commands 
for  him  all  the  privileges  of  his  class. 

Not  so  can  it  be,  where  "  all  the  exterior  of  servitude  "  attaches  to 
the  nominal  freeman:  there  of  necessity  money  must  distinguish  the 
classes  —  mark  the  master,  separate  him  from  the  servant.  There 
colour  gives  no  privilege,  but  the  white  man  and  the  white  woman 
driven  to  "  service,"  are  excluded  from  the  presence  of  their  masters, 
dare  not  claim  to  be  their  equals.  Where  money  gives  honour,  poverty 
is  looked  upon  as  disgrace.  To  those  who  envy  the  negro  his  position, 
we  urge  no  argument ;  but  to  those  who  would  see  their  race  respected, 
fit  to  be  free,  we  confidently  appeal  to  reflect  upon  the  difference  which 
is  thus  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  white  race.  With  all  the  pride 
and  haughtiness  attributed  by  the  abolitionist  to  the  slave-holder,  we 
challenge  a  comparison  of  the  rank  in  society  held  by  the  poor  white 
man  in  the  slave -holding,  and  non -slave -holding  States.  The  northern 
mechanic,  who  has  once  put  foot  within  the  limits  of  a  slave-holding 
State,  has  felt  this  vast  difference,  and  can  bear  wimess  to  it.  The 
humble  seamstress,  the  despised  chambermaid,  whose  fortune  has  led 
her  to  the  home  of  the  slave-holder,  has  had  cause  to  remember  his 
courtesy  to  woman.  Slave  holders  are  proud  of  their  colour,  they  can 
not  but  respect  it. 

But  the  influence  of  negro-slavery  on  the  future  destiny  of  our  Repub- 
lic, is  even  more  potent  than  its  effects  upon  the  character  of  those  who 
compose  the  government.  We  have  said  that  the  preservation  of  our 
Republic  in  its  purity,  depends  on  the  institution  of  slavery.  .  .  , 

Politically  the  pauper,  and  the  man  of  wealth  are  equal :  labour  has 
thus  the  power  of  numbers ;  while  on  the  other  hand  wealth  has  the 
power  of  money,  the  command  of  talent.  The  contest  has  ever  proved 
unequal ;  the  brute  force  of  numbers  may  prevail  for  a  time,  it  effects  a 
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mere  convulsion :  Agrarian  laws  may  be  called  for,  a  distribution  of 
property  demanded ;  in  the  end  talent  and  wealth  will  conquer ;  and 
then,  to  protect  itself,  to  guard  against  a  like  convulsion,  strong  laws 
will  be  enacted,  a  government  of  force  be  established.  The  scenes  of 
the  French  revolution  but  illustrate  the  issue  of  this  contest :  Anarchy 
under  the  cry  of  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  rules  for  a  day,  to  be 
followed  on  the  morrow  by  an  Empire!  ,  .  . 

Let  the  influx  of  foreign  labourers  continue,  daily  reducing  the  rate 
of  wages;  let,  as  is  threatened,  the  prisons  and  poorhouses  of  Europe 
be  emptied  on  us ;  let  thus  labour  be  consumed  by  its  own  strength, 
capital  be  thus  still  further  monopolised  by  the  few,  until  the  thousand 
&mished  victims  of  excessive  population  cry  out  for  bread,  rise  in  the 
power  of  numbers  and  demand  their  "  equal  rights,"  their  "  equal 
share  ; "  what  then  shall  save  the  Republic  from  wreck  ?  .  .  , 

Upon  the  South,  as  upon  the  strong  arm  of  a  brother,  so  long  as 
negro  slavery  exists,  the  North  can  rely  ;  it  will  furnish  materials  to  its 
workshops,  a  market  for  its  manufactures ;  wealth  to  its  capitalist,  wages 
to  the  labourer.  In  the  South  no  struggle  between  labour  and  capital 
can  arise.  Where  slavery  exists,  capital  and  labour  are  one,  for  labour 
is  capitaL  There  the  capitalist,  instead  of  exhausting  his  labourer,  must 
strengthen,  protect  and  preserve  him,  for  he  is  his  money.  The  interest 
of  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist,  the  slave  and  his  master,  are  identical ; 
they  cannot  conflict.  The  prosperity  of  the  master  is  the  happiness  of 
the  slave,  for  his  condition  is  improved  as  his  master  prospers ;  the 
master  prospers,  as  his  slave  is  healthy,  vigorous  and  happy. 

To  negro  slavery  is  the  South  indebted  for  its  unrivalled  prosperity, 
its  exemption  from  the  fearful  strugglfe  of  wealth  and  poverty ;  the 
happy  equality  in  the  condition  of  its  people ;  its  practical  enjoyment 
of  the  full  blessings  of  republican  government. 

Let  abolitionists  succeed,  let  slavery  be  abolished,  the  negroes  turned 
loose  :  the  whites,  driven  from  their  homes,  will  seek  a  refuge  among  the 
crowded  population  of  the  North ;  or  else  the  whites  victorous  in  the 
conflict  which  would  follow,  the  miserable  negroes  would  fly  to  their 
professed  friends;  the  northern  labourer  would  find  a  ruinous  com- 
petitor ;  the  northern  capitalist  a  fearful  addition  to  the  strength  of  his 
enemy.  In  either  event  the  struggle  would  be  hastened  to  an  issue.  The 
tail  of  the  South  would  bring  ruin  on  the  North ;  the  Republic  would  give 
place  to  Anarchy,  to  be  followed  by  the  rich  man's  rule,  a  despotism. 
B.  F.  Stringfellow,  JVegraSiavery,  ho  Evil  (St.  Louis,  1854),  9-35  passim. 
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27.    A  Good-Natured  Slaveholder's  View  of  Slavery 

(.858) 

BY  EDWARD  ALBERT  POLLARD 

Pollard  is  belt  known  (S  >  iprightlf,  prejudiced,  aod  nnscieotific  writer  on  the 
OvU  Wu  from  the  ioulhern  point  of  view.  He  wu  ■  jonrnBlist  by  piorcuion 
Knd  an  extteme  pio-davery  advoctte.  This  extract  ia  from  letlen  ohginally  addieued 
to  David  M.  QaikioD,  of  New  York.  —  Bibliography  ai  in  No.  13  above. 

AND  here,  dear  C,  let  me  meet  an  objection  which  has  been 
eloquently  urged  against  the  proposition  to  import  into  this 
country  slaves  from  Africa.  It  is  said  that  our  slave  population  has 
attained  a  wonderful  stage  of  civilization;  that  they  have  greatly 
progressed  in  refinement  and  knowledge,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 
pity  to  introduce  among  them,  from  the  wilds  of  Africa,  a  barbarous 
element  which  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  back  our  Southern 
negroes  into  a  more  uncivilized  and  abject  condition. 

What  is  pleaded  here  as  an  objection  I  adopt  as  an  argument  on  my 
side  of  the  question  —  that  is,  in  favor  of  the  African  commerce.  What 
we  want  especially  in  the  South,  is  that  the  negro  shall  be  brought  down 
from  those  false  steps  which  he  has  been  allowed  to  take  in  civilization, 
and  reduced  to  his  proper  condition  as  a  slave.  I  have  mentioned  to 
you,  dear  C,  what  an  outrage  upon  the  feelings  of  poor  white  men,  and 
what  a  nuisance  generally,  the  slave  gentry  of  the  South  is.  It  is  time 
that  all  these  gendemen  of  color  should  be  reduced  to  the  uniform  level 
of  the  slave ;  and  doubtless  they  would  soon  disappear  in  the  contact 
and  admixture  of  the  rude  African  stock. 

Most  seriously  do  I  say,  dear  C,  that  numbers  of  the  negro  slaves  of 
the  South  display  a  refinement  and  an  ease  which  do  not  suit  their  con- 
dition, and  which  contrast  most  repulsively  with  the  hard  necessities  of 
many  of  the  whites.  I  have  often  wished  that  the  abolitionists,  instead 
of  hunting  out  among  the  swamps  and  in  ihe  raggedest  parts  of  the 
South,  some  poor,  exceptional  victim  to  the  brutality  of  a  master,  and 
parading  such  a  case  as  an  example  of  slavery,  would  occasionally  show, 
as  a  picture  of  the  institution,  some  of  the  slave  gentry,  who  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  on  the  large  farms  of  the  South, 
leading  careless,  lazy,  and  impudent  lives,  treating  white  freemen  with 
superciliousness  if  they  happen  to  be  poor,  and  disporting  themselves 
with  airs  of  superiority  or  indifference  before  everybody  who  docs  not 
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happen  to  be  their  particular  master.  Pictures  drawn  as  equally  fTOm 
this  large  class  of  our  slave  population,  as  from  the  more  abject,  would, 
I  am  sure,  soon  convert  some  of  your  Northern  notions  of  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery. 

.  .  .  My  blood  boils  when  I  recall  how  often  I  have  seen  some  poor 
"cracker,"  dressed  in  striped  cotton,  and  going  through  the  streets  of 
some  of  our  Southern  towns,  gazing  at  the  shop  windows  with  scared 
curiosity,  made  sport  of  by  the  sleek,  dandified  negroes  who  lounge 
on  the  streets,  never  unmindful,  however,  to  touch  their  hats  to  the 
"gem'men"  who  are  "stiff  in  their  heels,"  (^i.e,  have  money);  or  to 
the  counter- hoppers  and  last  young  gents  with  red  vests  and  illimitable 
jewelry,  for  whom  they  pimp.  And  consider  that  this  poor,  uncouth 
fellow,  thus  laughed  at,  scorned  and  degraded  in  the  estimate  of  the 
slave,  is  a  freeman,  beneath  whose  humble  garb  is  a  heart  richer  than 
gold  —  the  heart  of  a  route  hero,  of  one  who  wears  the  proud,  though 
pauper,  title  of  the  patriot  defender  of  the  South. 

I  love  the  simple  and  unadulterated  slave,  with  his  geniality,  his 
mirth,  his  swagger,  and  his  nonsense;  1  love  to  look  upon  his  counte- 
nance, shining  with  content  and  grease ;  I  love  to  study  his  affectionate 
heart;  I  love  to  mark  that  peculiarity  in  him,  which  beneath  all  his 
buffoonery  exhibits  him  as  a  creature  of  the  tenderest  sensibilities, 
mingling  his  joys  and  his  sorrows  with  those  of  his  master's  home.  .  .  . 
But  the  "genteel"  slave,  who  is  inoculated  with  white  notions,  affects 
superiority,  and  exchanges  his  simple  and  humble  ignorance  for  insolent 
airs,  is  altogether  another  creature,  and  my  especial  abonunation. 

I  have  no  horror,  dear  C,  of  imported  savage  slaves  fiom  Africa.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  prove  tractable,  and  that  we  would  find 
in  them,  or  would  soon  develop,  the  same  traits  of  courage,  humor, 
and  tenderness,  which  distinguish  the  character  of  the  pure  negro 
everywhere. 

When  I  was  last  through  the  country  here,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  very  old  "Guinea  negro,"  Pompey  by  name,  who  had  been  im- 
ported at  an  early  age  from  the  African  coast ;  and  a  livelier,  better- 
dispositioned  and  happier  old  boy  I  have  never  met  with.  .  ,  . 

Poropey  had  married  a  "  genteel "  slavewoman,  a  maid  to  an  old  lady 
of  one  of  the  fiist  families  of  Carolina,  and  lived  very  unhappily  with 
his  fine  mate,  because  she  could  not  understand  "  black  folks'  ways." 
It  appears  that  Pompey  frequently  bad  recourse  to  the  black  art  to 
mapire  bis  wife  with  more  affection  for  him ;  and  having  in  his  hearing 
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dropped  the  remark,  jokingly,  one  day,  that  a  good  whipping  made  a 
mistress  love  her  lord  the  more,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  Pompey  speak 
Up  suddenly,  and  with  solemn  emphasis,  "  Mass'r  Ed'rd,  I  bleve  dar  is 
sumthin' in  dat.  When  de  'ooman  get  ambitious  "  —  he  means  high- 
nolioned  and  passionate  —  "  de  debble  is  sot  up  against  you,  and  no  use 
to  honey  dat  chile  ;  you  jest  got  to  beat  him  out,  and  he  bound  to  come 
out  'fore  the  breath  come  out,  anyhow."  I  am  inclined  to  recommend 
Porapey's  treatment  for  all  "  ambitious  "  negroes,  male  or  female.  .  .  . 

...  I  agree  with  Pompey,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  useful  and  respect- 
able negro,  and  tell  him  that  we  shall  soon  have  some  such  from  the 
country  from  which  he  came,  at  which  prospect  he  is  greatly  pleased. 
"Ah,  Mass'r,"  says  he,  "  dat  is  de  nigger  dat  can  do  your  work  ;  he  de 
chile  dai  can  follow  arter  the  beast,  like  dis  here,"  tugging  away  and 
gee-hawing  while  he  speaks,  at  the  hard  mouth  of  a  stupid  mule,  with 
which  he  is  plowing  in  the  garden.  "  But  I  tells  you  what,  Mass'r 
Ed'rd,"  continues  Pompey,  impressively,  "  no  matter  how  de  dam  proud 
black  folks  hold  der  head  up,  and  don't  love  de  mule,  and  don't  love  de 
work,  and  don't  love  nothing  but  de  ownselves,  I  tells  you  what,  I  ain't 
but  nigger  nohow  ;  and  I  tells  you,  and  I  tells  'era  all,  lie  nigger  and  de 
muU  am  de  axle-tree  of  de  world." 

The  truth  is,  my  dear  friend,  we  want  more  such  slaves  in  the  South 
as  Pompey,  who  while  they  can  speak  such  honest  and  brilliant  senti- 
ments, will  also  be  as  humble  in  their  hearts  and  as  faithful  to  their 
work  as  he,  and  who  will  sustain  the  car  of  progress  over  all  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  Southern  destiny.  .  .  . 

After  a  round  of  visits  to  others  of  "the  kin,"  I  at  last  find  myself 
the  guest  of  that  most  excellent  and  beloved  old  lady,  Miss  R.  .  .  . 

I  Jind  the  old,  familiar,  black  faces  about  the  house.  Uncle  Jeames, 
the  dining-room  servant,  is  an  old,  decayed  family  negro,  wearing  a 
roundabout,  and  remarkable  for  an  unctuous  bald  head,  unadorned  by 
hat  or  cap.  Miss  R.,  who  has  known  him  since  he  was  a  boy,  still  ad- 
dresses him  by  the  name  of  "  Jtmboo."  Uncle  Jimboo  has  a  good  deal 
of  slave-pride,  and  is  anxious  to  appear  to  visitors  as  one  of  great 
dignity  and  conse(|uence  in  household  affairs.  He  is  especially  proud 
of  his  position  as  general  conservator  of  the  order  and  security  of  the 
household,  and  any  interruption  of  his  stilted  dignity  is  very  painful  to 
him.  Devoted  to  his  mistress,  he  assumes  the  office  of  her  protector. 
Having  in  one  of  his  winter  patrols,  according  to  his  account,  been 
chased  by  some  forgotten  number  of  "  black  bars,"  and  having  valiantly 
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whipped  "  the  king  bar,"  and  put  the  others  to  flight,  it  remains  that  he 
is  afraid  of  nothing  in  the  world  "  but  a  gun." 

Peace  to  Uncle  Jimboo  I  May  his  days  never  be  shortened  by  the 
accidents  of  his  valiant  service  I  I  can  never  expect  to  see  the  old  man 
again ;  he  is  passing  away ;  but,  thanks  to  God,  he,  the  slave,  has  not  to 
go  down  to  the  grave  in  a  gloomy  old  age,  poverty-stricken  and  for- 
gotten ;  he  has  a  beloved  mistress  near  by  to  provide  for  him  in  the 
evening  of  his  life  —  a  rare  mistress,  who,  distinguished  in  her  neigh- 
borhood for  hospitality  and  munificence,  has  delighted  also  to  adorn 
herself  with  simple  and  unblazoned  charities  to  the  humblest  of  all 
humanity —  the  poor,  dependent,  oft-forgotten  slave. 


28.    A  Slave  Auction  (1859) 

FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 

The  AWd  Yeri  Tribune,  with  Horace  Greeley  at  its  hend,  was  at  this  time  the 
mort  influential  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  through  its  weeltly  and  semi-weekly 
tdiliuDS  moulding  the  upinions  of  the  farmers  and  village  people.  It  was  sternly  anti- 
ilavcry,  and  by  publishing  facts  connected  with  the  existence  of  stavery  it  made  that 
institution  ipealc  against  itself,  —  I'or  (Sreeley  and  his  newspaper,  see  Whitelaw  Reld, 
Afemorial  0/ I/araa  Cf «/?7.  —  Bibliogiaphy :  Channing  and  tlarl,  Guidt,  §  i86. 

THE  largest  sale  of  human  chattels  that  has  been  made  in  Star- 
Spangled  America  for  several  years  took  place  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  last  week,  at  the  Race  Course  near  the  City  of  Savannah, 
Georgia.  The  lot  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  men,  women, 
children  and  infants,  being  that  half  of  the  negro  stock  remaining  on 
the  old  Major  Butler  plantations  which  fell  to  one  of  the  two  heirs  to 
that  estate.  .  .  , 

The  sale  had  been  advertised  largely  for  many  weeks,  and  as  the 
negroes  were  known  to  be  a  choice  lot  and  very  desirable  property,  the 
attendance  of  buyers  was  large.  The  breaking  up  of  an  old  family 
estate  is  so  uncommon  an  occurrence  that  the  affair  was  regarded  with 
unusual  interest  throughout  the  South.  For  several  days  before  the 
sale  every  hotel  in  Savannah  was  crowded  with  negro  speculators  from 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Louisiana, 
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who  had  been  attracted  hither  by  the  prospects  of  making  good  bar- 
gains. Nothing  was  heard  for  days,  in  the  bar-rooms  and  public  rooms 
but  talk  of  the  great  sale,  criticisms  of  the  business  affairs  of  Mr.  Butler, 
and  speculations  as  to  the  probable  prices  the  stock  would  bring.  The 
office  of  Joseph  Bryan  the  negro  broker  who  had  the  management  of 
the  sale,  was  thronged  every  day  by  eager  inquirers  in  search  of 
information,  and  by  some  who  were  anxious  to  buy,  but  were  uncer- 
tain as  to  whether  their  securities  would  prove  acceptable.  Little 
parties  were  made  up  from  the  various  hotels  every  day  to  visit  the 
Race-Course,  distant  some  three  miles  from  the  city,  to  look  over  the 
chattels,  discuss  their  points,  and  make  memoranda  for  guidance  on 
the  day  of  sale.  The  buyers  were  generally  of  a  rough  breed,  slangy, 
profane  and  bearish,  being  for  the  most  part,  from  the  back  river  and 
swamp  plantations,  where  the  elegancies  of  polite  life  are  not  perhaps 
developed  to  their  fullest  extent,  ,  ,  . 

The  negroes  came  from  two  plantations,  the  one  a  rice  plantation 
near  Darien  .  .  .  and  the  other  a  cotton  plantation,  ,  .  . 

None  of  the  Butler  slaves  have  ever  been  sold  before,  but  have  been 
on  these  two  plantations  since  they  were  horn.  .  .  . 

It  is  true  they  were  sold  "  in  families ; "  but  let  us  see :  a  man  and 
his  wife  were  called  a  "  family,"  their  parents  and  kindred  were  not 
taken  into  account.  .  ,  ,  And  no  account  could  be  taken  of  loves 
that  were  as  yet  unconsummated  by  marriage,  and  how  many  aching 
hearts  have  been  divorced  by  this  summary  proceeding,  no  man  can 
ever  know,  .  .  . 

The  slaves  remained  at  the  race-course,  some  of  them  for  more  than 
a  week  and  all  of  them  for  four  days  before  the  sale.  They  were  brought 
in  thus  eariy  that  buyers  who  desired  to  inspect  them  might  enjoy  that 
privilege,  although  none  of  them  were  sold  at  private  sale.  For  these 
preliminary  days  their  shed  was  constantly  visited  by  speculators.  The 
negroes  were  examined  with  as  little  consideration  as  if  they  had  been 
brutes  indeed  ;  the  buyers  pulling  their  mouths  open  to  see  their  teeth, 
pinching  their  limbs  to  find  how  muscular  they  were,  walking  them  up 
and  down  to  detect  any  signs  of  lameness,  making  them  stoop  and  bend 
in  different  ways  that  they  might  be  certain  there  was  no  concealed 
rupture  or  wound;  and  in  addition  to  all  this  treatment,  asking  them 
scores  of  questions  relative  to  their  qualifications  and  accomplishments. 
All  these  humiliations  were  submitted  to  without  a  murmur,  and  in 
some  instances  with  good-natured  cheerfulness  —  where  the  slave  liked 
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the  appearance  of  the  proposed  buyer,  and  faQcied  that  he  might  prove 
a  kind  "  mas'r." 

The  following  curiously  sad  scene  is  the  type  of  a  score  of  others  that 
were  there  enacted : 

"  Elisha,"  chattel  No.  s  '"  the  catalogue,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  a 
benevolent  looking  middle-aged  gentleman,  who  was  inspecting  the 
stock,  and  thus  used  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  the  benevolent 
man  to  purchase  him,  with  hk  wife,  boy  and  girl,  Molly,  Israel  and 
Sevanda,  chattels  Nos.  6,  7  and  8.  The  earnestness  with  which  the 
poor  fellow  pressed  his  suit,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  perhaps  the  happi- 
ness of  his  whole  hfe  depended  on  his  success,  was  interesting,  and  the 
arguments  he  used  were  most  pathetic.  He  made  no  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  the  buyer ;  he  rested  no  hope  on  his  chanty  and  kindness, 
but  only  strove  to  show  how  well  worth  his  dollars  were  the  bone  and 
blood  he  was  entreating  him  to  buy, 

"  Look  at  me,  Mas'r ;  am  prime  rice  planter ;  sho'  you  won't  find  a 
better  man  den  me ;  no  better  on  de  whole  plantation ;  not  a  bit  old 
yet ;  do  mo'  work  den  ever ;  do  carpenter  work,  too,  little ;  better  buy 
me,  Mas'r ;  I'se  be  good  sarvant,  Mas'r.  Molly,  too,  my  wife,  Sa,  fus 
rate  rice  hand ;  mos  as  good  as  me.  Stan'  out  yer,  Molly,  and  let  the 
genlm'n  .ec." 

Molly  advances,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  bosom,  and  makes  a 
quick  short  curtsy,  and  stands  mute,  looking  appealingly  in  the  benevo- 
lent man's  face.     But  Elisha  talks  all  the  faster. 

"Show  mas'r  yer  arm  Molly  —  good  arm  dat  mas'r  —  she  do  a  heap 
of  work  mo'  with  dat  arm  yet.  Let  good  mas'r  see  yer  teeth  Molly  — 
see  dat  mas'r,  teeth  all  reg'lar,  all  good  —  she'm  young  gal  yet.  Come 
out  yer  Israel,  walk  aroun'  an'  let  the  gen'lm'n  see  how  spry  you 
be"  — 

Then,  pointing  to  the  three -year-old  girl  who  stood  with  her  chubby 
hand  to  her  mouth,  holding  on  to  her  mother's  dress,  and  uncertain 
what  to  make  of  the  strange  scene. 

"  Little  Vardy's  on'y  a  chile  yet ;  make  prime  gal  by-and-by.  Better 
buy  us  mas'r,  we'm  fiis'  rate  bargain  "  —  and  so  on.  But  the  benevolent 
gentleman  found  where  he  could  drive  a  closer  bargain,  and  so  bought 
somebody  else.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Walsh  mounted  the  stand  and  announced  the  terms  of  the  sale, 
"  one-third  cash,  the  remainder  payable  in  two  equal  annual  installments, 
bearing  interest  from  the  day  of  sale,  to  be  secured  by  approved  moit- 
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gage  and  personal  security,  or  approved  acceptances  on  Savannah,  Ga., 
or  Charleston,  S.  C.  Purchasers  to  pay  for  papers."  The  buyers,  who 
were  present  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred,  clustered  around  the 
platform ;  while  the  negroes,  who  were  not  likely  to  be  immediately 
wanted,  gathered  into  sad  groups  in  the  background  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  selling  in  which  they  were  so  sorrowfully  interested.  The  wind 
howled  outside,  and  through  the  open  side  of  the  building  the  driving 
rain  came  pouring  in ;  the  bar  down  stairs  ceased  for  a  short  time  its 
brisk  trade;  the  buyers  lit  fresh  cigars,  got  ready  their  catalogues  and 
pencils,  and  the  first  lot  of  human  chatties  are  led  upon  the  stand,  not 
by  a  white  man,  but  by  a  sleek  mulatto,  himself  a  slave,  and  who  seems 
to  regard  the  selling  of  his  brethren,  in  which  he  so  glibly  assists,  as  a 
capital  joke.  It  had  been  announced  that  the  negroes  would  be  sold  in 
"families,"  that  is  to  say,  a  man  would  not  be  parted  from  his  wife,  or 
a  mother  from  a  very  young  child.  There  is  perhaps  as  much  policy 
as  humanity  in  this  arrangement,  for  thereby  many  aged  and  unser- 
viceable people  are  dbposed  of,  who  otherwise  would  not  lind  a  ready 
sate.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  expression  on  the  feces  of  all  who  stepped  on  the  block  was 
always  the  same,  and  told  of  more  anguish  than  it  is  in  the  power  of 
words  to  express.  Blighted  homes,  crushed  hopes  and  broken  hearts 
was  the  sad  story  to  be  read  in  all  the  anxious  faces.  Some  of  them 
regarded  the  sale  with  perfect  indifference,  never  making  a  motion  save 
to  turn  from  one  side  to  the  other  at  the  word  of  the  dapper  Mr,  Bryan, 
that  all  the  crowd  might  have  a  fair  view  of  their  proportions,  and  then, 
when  the  sale  was  accomplished,  stepping  down  from  the  block  without 
caring  to  cast  even  a  look  at  the  buyer,  who  now  held  all  their  happi- 
ness in  his  hands.  Others,  again,  strained  their  eyes  with  eager  glances 
from  one  buyer  to  another  as  the  bidding  went  on,  trying  with  earnest 
attention  to  follow  the  rapid  voice  of  the  auctioneer.  Sometimes, 
two  persons  only  would  be  bidding  for  the  same  chattel,  all  the  others 
having  resigned  the  contest,  and  then  the  poor  creature  on  the  block, 
conceiving  an  instantaneous  preference  for  one  of  the  buyers  over  the 
other,  would  regard  the  rivalry  with  the  intensest  interest,  the  expression 
of  his  face  changing  with  every  bid,  settling  into  a  half  smile  of  joy  if 
the  favorite  buyer  persevered  unto  the  end  and  secured  the  property, 
and  settling  down  into  a  look  of  hopeless  despair  if  the  other  won  the 
victory.  .  ,  . 

The  auctioneer  brought  up  Joshua's  Molly  and  family.    He  annouoced 
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that  Mol]y  insisted  that  she  was  lame  in  her  left  foot,  and  perversely 
would  walk  lame,  although,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 
He  had  caused  her  to  be  examined  by  an  eminent  physician  in  Savan- 
nah, which  medical  light  had  declared  that  Joshua's  Molly  was  not  lame, 
but  was  only  shamming.  However,  the  gentlemen  must  judge  for 
themselves  and  bid  accordingly.  So  Molly  was  put  through  her  paces, 
and  compelled  to  trot  up  and  down  along  the  stage,  to  go  up  and  down 
the  steps,  and  to  exercise  her  feet  in  various  ways,  but  always  with  the 
same  result,  the  left  foot  ivould  be  lame.     She  was  finally  sold  for  ?69S. 

Whether  she  really  was  lame  or  not,  no  one  knows  but  herself,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  to  a  slave  a  lameness,  or  anything  that 
decreases  his  market  value,  is  a  thing  to  be  rejoiced  over.  A  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  worth  Si, 600  or  thereabouts,  can  have  little  hope  of 
ever  being  able,  by  any  little  savings  of  his  own,  to  purchase  his  liberty. 
But,  let  him  have  a  rupture,  or  lose  a  limb,  or  sustain  any  other  injury 
(hat  renders  him  of  much  less  service  to  his  owner,  and  reduces  his 
value  to  2300  or  J400,  and  he  may  hope  to  accumulate  that  sum,  and 
eventually  to  purchase  his  liberty.  Freedom  without  health  is  infinitely 
sweeter  than  health  without  freedom. 

And  so  the  Great  Sale  went  on  for  two  long  days,  during  which  time 
there  were  sold  429  men,  women  and  children.  There  were  436 
announced  to  be  sold,  but  a  few  were  detained  on  the  plantations  by 
sickness.  .  .  . 

The  total  amount  of  the  sale  foots  up  ?303,85o  —  the  proceeds  of  the 
first  day  being  |ii6i,48o,  and  of  the  second  day  ^142,370.  .  .  . 

Leaving  the  Race  buildings,  where  the  scenes  we  have  described  took 
place,  a  crowd  of  negroes  were  seen  gathered  eagerly  about  a  man  in 
iheir  midst.  That  man  was  Mr.  Pierce  M.  Butler,  of  the  free  city  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  solacing  the  wounded  hearts  of  the  people  he 
had  sold  from  their  firesides  and  their  homes,  by  doling  out  to  them 
small  change  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  head.  To  every  negro  he  had 
sold,  who  presented  his  claim  for  the  paltry  pittance,  he  gave  the  munifi- 
cent stipend  of  one  whole  dollar,  in  specie;  he  being  provided  with 
two  canvas  bags  of  35  cent  pieces,  fresh  from  the  mint,  to  give  an 
additional  glitter  to  his  munificent  generosity. 

Nevi-York  Daily  TriiuHe,  March  9,  1859. 
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CHAPTER  V— FUGITIVE   SLAVES 
29.     On  the  Underground  Railroad  [circa  1850) 

BY    LEVI   COFFIN   (1876) 

Although  the  amount  of  organiiation  which  the  Underi3;rouDcl  Rnilroad  possessed 
may  never  be  made  clear,  Coffin  enjoyed  Ihe  reputation  of  being  president  of  the  line. 
Me  was  a  Quaker,  and  lived  in  Cincinnati  during  most  of  the  time  that  the  "  Road  " 
was  in  active  operation.  This  extract  shows  the  methods  that  the  management  was 
sometimes  forced  to  adopt  in  order  to  secure  connections  northward.  —  Bibliography : 
W.  H.Siebert,  Undergrounii  Aailrmu/.  AypeninOi,  Marion  G.  McOougall, /u^Viiw 
Slavts,  Appendix  £;  Cbanning  and  Harti  CaiJi,  §  19S.  —  For  similar  materials,  see 
Hart,  Sourct-BBoi,  Nos.  97-100. 

THE  fugitives  generally  arrived  in  the  night,  and  were  secreted 
among  the  friendly  colored  people  or  hidden  in  the  upper  room 
of  our  house.  They  came  alone  or  in  companies,  and  in  a  few  instances 
had  a  white  guide  to  direct  them. 

One  company  of  twenty-eight  that  crossed  the  Ohio  River  at  Law- 
rcnceburg,  Indiana —  twenty  miles  below  Cincinnati  —  had  for  conductor 
a  white  man  whom  they  had  employed  to  assist  them.  The  character  of 
this  man  was  full  of  contradictions.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  South,  yet  he  hated  slavery.  He  was 
devoid  of  moral  principle,  but  was  a  true  friend  to  the  poor  slave.  .  ,  . 

.  .  .  The  company  of  twenty-eight  slaves  referred  to,  all  lived  in  the 
same  neighborhood  in  Kentucky,  and  had  been  planning  for  some  time 
how  they  could  make  their  escape  from  slavery.  This  white  man — ■ 
John  Fairfield  —  had  been  in  the  neighborhood  for  some  weeks  buying 
poultry,  etc.,  for  market,  and  though  among  the  whiles  he  assumed  to  be 
very  pro-slavery,  the  negroes  soon  found  that  he  was  their  friend. 

He  was  engaged  by  the  slaves  to  help  them  across  the  Ohio  River  and 
conduct  them  to  Cincinnati.  They  paid  him  some  money  which  they 
had  managed  to  accumulate.  The  amount  was  small,  considering  the 
risk  the  conductor  assumed,  but  it  was  all  they  had.  Several  of  the  men 
had  their  wives  with  them,  and  one  woman  a  little  child  with  her,  a  few 
months  old.  John  Fairfield  conducted  the  party  to  the  Ohio  River 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami,  where  he  knew  there  were  several 
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sldfib  tied  to  the  bank,  near  a  wood-yard.  When  I  asked  him  afterward 
if  he  did  not  feel  compunctions  of  conscience  for  breaking  these  skiffs 
loose  and  using  them,  he  replied :  "  No ;  slaves  are  stolen  property,  and 
it  is  no  hann  to  steal  boats  or  anything  else  that  will  help  them  gain  their 
liberty,"  The  entire  party  crowded  into  three  large  skiffs  or  yawls,  and 
made  their  way  slowly  across  the  river.  The  boats  were  overloaded  and 
sank  so  deep  that  the  passage  was  made  in  much  peril.  The  boat  John 
Fairfield  was  in  was  leaky,  and  began  to  sink  when  a  few  rods  from  the 
Ohio  bank,  and  he  sprang  out  on  the  sand-bar,  where  the  water  was  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  and  tried  to  drag  the  boat  to  the  shore.  He  sank  to 
his  waist  in  mud  and  quicksands,  and  had  to  be  pulled  out  by  some  of 
the  negroes.  The  entire  party  waded  out  through  mud  and  water  and 
reached  the  shore  safely,  though  all  were  wet  and  several  lost  their  shoes. 
"Diey  hastened  along  the  bank  toward  Cincinnati,  but  it  was  now  late  in 
the  night  and  daylight  appeared  before  they  reached  the  city.  Their 
plight  was  a  most  pitiable  one.  They  were  cold,  hungry  and  exhausted; 
those  who  had  lost  their  shoes  in  the  mud  suffered  from  bruised  and 
lacerated  feet,  while  to  add  to  their  discomfort  a  drizzling  rain  fell 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  night;  They  could  not  enter  the  city  for 
their  appearance  would  at  once  proclaim  them  to  be  fugitives.  When 
they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  below  Mill  Creek,  John  Fairfield 
hid  them  as  well  as  he  could,  in  ravines  that  had  been  washed  in  the  sides 
of  the  steep  hills,  and  told  them  not  to  move  until  he  returned.  He  then 
went  directly  to  John  Hatlield,  a  worthy  colored  man,  a  deacon  in  the  Zion 
Baptist  Church,  and  told  his  story.  He  had  applied  to  Hatfield  before 
and  knew  him  to  be  a  great  friend  to  the  fiigitives  —  one  who  had  often 
sheltered  them  under  his  roof  and  aided  them  in  every  way  he  could. 

.  .  .  When  he  arrived,  wet  and  muddy,  at  John  Hatfield's  house,  he 
was  scarcely  recognized.  He  soon  made  himself  and  his  errand  known, 
and  Hatfield  at  once  sent  a  messenger  to  me,  requesting  me  to  come  to 
his  house  without  delay,  as  there  were  fugitives  in  danger.  I  went  at 
once  and  met  several  prominent  colored  men  who  had  also  been  sum- 
moned.  While  dry  clothes  and  a  warm  breakfast  were  furnished  to  John 
Fairfield,  we  anxiously  discussed  the  situation  of  the  twenty-eight  fugitives 
who  were  lying,  hungry  and  shivering,  in  the  hills  in  sight  of  the  city. 

Several  plans  were  suggested,  but  none  seemed  practicable.  At  last 
I  suggested  that  some  one  should  go  immediately  to  a  certain  German 
livery  stable  in  the  city  and  hire  two  coaches,  and  that  several  colored 
men  should  go  out  in  buggies  and  take  the  women  and  children  from 
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their  hiding-places,  then  that  the  coaches  and  buggies  should  form  a 
procession  as  if  going  to  a  funeral,  and  march  solemnly  along  the  road 
leading  to  Cumminsville,  on  the  west  side  of  Mill  Creek.  In  the  western 
part  of  Cumminsville  was  the  Methodist  Episcopal  burying  ground,  where 
a  certain  lot  of  ground  had  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple. They  should  pass  this  and  continue  on  the  Colerain  pike  till  they 
reached  a  right-hand  road  leading  to  College  Hill,  At  the  latter  place 
they  would  find  a  few  colored  families,  living  in  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  coul  1  take  refuge  among  them.  Jonathan  Cable,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  who  lived  near  Farmer's  College,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
village,  was  a  prominent  abolitionist,  and  1  knew  that  he  would  give 
prompt  assistance  to  the  fugitives. 

I  advised  that  one  of  the  buggies  should  leave  the  procession  at  Cum- 
minsville, after  passing  the  burying-ground,  and  hasten  to  College  Hill 
to  apprise  friend  Cable  of  the  coming  of  the  fugitives,  that  he  might 
make  arrangements  for  their  reception  in  suitable  places.  My  sugges- 
tions and  advice  were  agreed  to,  and  acted  upon  as  quickly  as  possible, 
John  Hatfield  agreeing  to  apprise  friend  Cable  of  the  coming  of  the 
fugitives.  We  knew  that  we  must  act  quickly  and  with  discretion,  for  the 
fugitives  were  in  a  very  unsafe  position,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  dis- 
covered and  captured  by  the  police,  who  were  always  on  the  alert  for 
runaway  slaves. 

While  the  carriages  and  buggies  were  being  procured,  John  Hatfield's 
wife  and  daughter,  and  other  colored  women  of  the  neighborhood,  busied 
themselves  in  preparing  provisions  to  be  sent  to  the  fiigitives.  A  large 
stone  jug  was  filled  with  hot  cofTee,  and  this,  together  with  a  supply  of 
bread  and  other  provisions,  was  placed  in  a  buggy  and  sent  on  ahead  of 
the  carriages,  that  the  hungry  fugitives  might  receive  some  nourishment 
before  starting.  The  conductor  of  the  party,  accompanied  by  John 
Hatfield,  went  in  the  buggy,  in  order  to  apprise  the  fugitives  of  the 
arrangements  that  had  been  made,  and  have  them  in  readiness  to 
approach  the  road  as  soon  as  the  carriages  arrived.  Several  blankets 
were  provided  to  wrap  around  the  women  and  children,  whom  we  knew 
must  be  chilled  by  their  exposure  to  the  rain  and  cold.  The  fugitives 
were  very  glad  to  get  the  supply  of  food,  the  hot  coffee  especially  being 
a  great  treat  to  them,  and  felt  much  revived.  About  the  time  they  fin- 
ished their  breakfast  the  carriages  and  buggies  drove  up  and  halted  in 
the  road,  and  the  fugitives  were  quickly  conducted  to  them  and  placed 
inside.    The  women  in  the  tight  carriages  wrapped  themselves  in  the 
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blankets,  and  the  woman  who  had  a.  young  babe  muffled  it  closely  to 
keep  it  warm,  and  to  prevent  its  cries  from  being  heard.  The  little  thing 
seemed  to  be  suffering  much  pain,  having  been  exposed  so  long  to  the 
Tain  and  cold. 

All  the  arrangements  were  carried  out,  and  the  party  reached  College 
Hill  in  safety,  and  were  kindly  received  and  cared  for.  .  ,  . 

When  it  was  known  by  some  of  the  prominent  ladies  of  the  village  that 
a  large  company  of  fugitives  were  in  the  neighborhood,  they  met  together 
to  prepare  some  clothing  for  them.  Jonathan  Cable  ascertained  the 
number  and  size  of  the  shoes  needed,  and  the  clothes  required  to  fit  the 
fugitives  for  traveling,  and  came  down  in  his  carriage  to  my  house,  know- 
ing that  the  Anti-Slavery  Sewing  Society  had  their  depository  there.  I 
went  with  him  lo  purchase  the  shoes  that  were  needed,  and  my  wife 
selected  all  the  clothing  we  had  that  was  suitable  for  the  occasion;  the 
rest  was  furnished  by  the  noble  women  of  College  Hill. 

I  requested  friend  Cable  to  keep  the  fugitives  as  secluded  as  possible 
until  a  way  could  be  provided  for  safely  forwarding  them  on  their  way 
to  Canada.  Friend  Cable  was  a  stockholder  in  the  Underground  Rail- 
road, and  we  consulted  together  about  the  best  route,  finally  deciding  on 
the  line  by  way  of  Hamilton,  West  Elkton,  Eaton,  Paris  and  Newport, 
Indiana.  West  Elkton,  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  College  Hill, 
was  the  first  Underground  Railroad  depot.  That  line  always  had  plenty 
of  locomotives  and  cars  in  readiness.  I  agreed  to  send  information  to 
that  point,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  one  of  my  jurticular  friends  at 
West  Elkton,  informing  him  that  I  had  some  valuable  stock  on  hand 
which  I  wished  to  forward  to  Newport,  and  requested  him  to  send  three 
two-horse  wagons  —  covered  —  to  College  Hill,  where  the  stock  was  rest- 
ing, in  charge  of  Jonathan  Cable.  .  .  . 

The  three  wagons  arrived  promptly  at  the  time  mentioned,  and  a  little 
after  dark  took  in  the  party,  together  with  another  fugitive,  who  had 
arrived  the  night  before,  and  whom  we  added  to  the  company.  They 
went  through  to  West  Elkton  safely  that  night,  and  the  next  night 
reached  Newport,  Indiana.  With  little  delay  they  were  forwarded  on 
from  station  to  station  through  Indiana  and  Michigan  to  Detroit,  having 
fi'esh  teams  and  conductors  each  night,  and  resting  during  the  day.  I 
had  letters  from  different  stations,  as  they  progressed,  giving  accounts  of 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  train,  and  I  also  heard  of  their  safe  arri- 
val on  the  Canada  shore. 
L«vi  Coffin,  Reminiscences  (Cincinnati,  [1876]),  304-311  passim. 
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30.    "My  Property  I  will  Have"  {1851) 

BY  WILLIAM   PARKER 

Parker  wu  an  escaped  slave  who  had  manied  another  fugitiTe  and  Killed  at 

ChriUiana,  in  the  southern  part  of  Fennaylvania.  The  neighborhood  was  a  favorite 
one  for  escaped  slave*,  and  Parker  was  at  the  head  of  an  organization  for  mutual 
protection  against  slaveholders  and  kidnappers.  After  the  event  here  described  he 
escaped  to  Canada.  The  ofTur  caused  much  excitement,  and  there  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  convict  Hanway,  mentioned  in  the  text,  of  treason.  The  piece  has 
apparently  received  a  literary  dress  from  a  more  practised  hand  than  that  of  a 
fugitive  slave.  —  Bibliography:    McDougall,  Fugilivt  S/avcs,  p.  1^7,  No.  49. 

THUS  matters  stood  in  Philadelphia  on  the  9th  of  September,  1851, 
when  Mr.  Gorsuch  and  his  gang  of  Maryland  kidnappers  arrived 
there.  Their  presence  was  soon  known  to  the  little  band  of  true  men 
who  were  called  "  The  Special  Secret  Committee,"  .  .  . 

The  trusty  agent  of  this  Special  Committee,  Mr.  Samuel  Williams,  of 
Philadelphia,  —  a  man  true  and  faithful  to  his  race,  and  courageous  in 
the  highest  degree,  —  came  to  Christiana,  travelling  most  of  the  way 
in  company  with  the  very  men  whom  Gorsuch  had  employed  to  drag 
into  slavery  four  as  good  men  as  ever  trod  the  earth.  .  .  . 

The  information  brought  by  Mr.  Williams  spread  through  the  vicinity 
like  a  lire  in  the  prairies ;  and  when  I  went  home  from  my  work  in  the 
evening,  I  found  Pinckney  (whom  I  should  have  said  before  was  my 
brother-in-law),  Abraham  Johnson,  Samuel  Thompson,  and  Joshua  Kite 
at  my  house,  all  of  them  excited  about  the  rumor.  I  laughed  at  them, 
and  said  it  was  all  talk.  This  was  the  loth  of  September,  1851.  They 
stopped  for  the  night  with  us,  and  we  went  to  bed  as  usual.  Before 
day-light,  Joshua  Kite  rose,  and  started  for  his  home.  Directly,  he  ran 
back  to  the  house,  burst  open  the  door,  crying,  "O  William  !  kidnap- 
pers !  kidnappers  ! " 

He  said  that,  when  he  was  just  beyond  the  yard,  two  men  crossed 
before  him,  as  if  to  stop  him,  and  others  came  up  on  either  side.  As 
he  said  this,  they  had  reached  the  door.  Joshua  ran  up  staii^,  (we  slept 
up  stairs,)  and  they  followed  him ;  but  I  met  them  at  the  landing,  and 
asked,  "  VVho  are  you  ?  " 

The  leader,  Kline,  replied,  "  I  am  the  United  States  Marshal." 

I  then  told  him  to  take  another  step,  and  I  would  break  his  neck'. 

He  again  said,  "  I  am  the  United  Stales  Marshal," 

I  told  him  I  did  not  care  for  him  nor  the  United  States.  At  that  he 
tamed  and  went  down  stairs.  .  .  . 
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He  then  read  the  warrant,  and  said,  — "  Now,  you  see,  we  are  com- 
manded to  take  you,  dead  or  alive ;  so  you  may  as  well  give  up  at 
OQce." 

"  Go  up,  Mr.  Kline,"  then  said  Gorsuch,  "  you  are  the  Marshal." 

Kline  started,  and  when  a  little  way  up  said,  "  I  am  coming." 

I  said,  "  Well,  come  on." 

But  he  was  too  cowardly  to  show  his  face.  .  .  . 

It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock. 

"You  had  better  give  up,"  said  old  Mr,  Gorsuch,  after  another  while, 
"and  come  down,  for  I  have  come  a  long  way  this  morning,  and  want 
my  breakfast;  for  my  property  I  will  have,  or  I'll  breakfast  in  hell. 
I  will  go  up  and  get  it." 

He  then  started  up  stairs,  and  came  far  enough  to  see  us  all  plainly. 
We  were  just  about  to  fire  upon  him,  when  Dickinson  Gorsuch,  who  was 
standing  on  the  old  oven,  before  the  door,  and  could  see  into  the  up- 
stairs room  through  the  window,  jumped  down  and  caught  his  father, 
saying,  —  "  O  father,  do  come  down  !  do  come  down  !  They  have  guns, 
swords,  and  all  kinds  of  weapons  !    They'll  kill  you  I    Do  come  down  1 " 

The  old  man  turned  and  left.  .  .  ■ 

The  whites,  at  this  time,  were  coming  from  all  quarters,  and  Kline  was 
,  enrolling  them  as  fast  as  they  came.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Elijah  Lewis,  a  Quaker,  also  came  along  about  this  time ;  I 
beckoned  to  him  .  .  .  but  he  came  straight  on,  and  was  met  by  Kline, 
who  ordered  him  to  assist  him.  Lewis  asked  for  his  authority,  and 
Kline  handed  him  the  warrant.  While  Lewis  was  reading,  Castner 
Hanway  came  up,  and  Lewis  handed  the  warrant  to  him.  Lewis  asked 
Kline  what  Parker  said. 

Kline  replied,  "  He  won't  give  up." 

Then  Lewis  and  Hanway  both  said  to  the  Marshal,  —  "  If  Parker  says 
they  will  not  give  up,  you  had  better  let  them  alone,  for  he  will  kill  some 
of  you.     We  are  not  going  to  risk  our  lives ;  "  —  and  they  turned  to  go 

While  they  were  talking,  I  came  down  and  stood  in  the  doorway,  my 
men  following  behind.  .  ,  , 
Kline  now  came  running  up,  and  entreated  Gorsuch  to  come  away. 
"  No,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  will  have  my  property,  or  go  to  hell." 
"  What  do  you  intend  to  do?"  said  Kline  to  me, 
"  I  intend  to  fight,"  said  I.     "  I  intend  to  try  your  strength." 
"  If  you  will  withdraw  your  men,"  he  replied,  "  I  will  withdraw  mine." 
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I  told  him  it  was  too  late.  "  You  would  not  withdraw  when  you  had 
the  chance,  —  you  shall  not  now," 

Kline  then  went  back  to  Hanway  and  Lewis.  Gorsuch  made  a  signal 
to  his  men,  and  they  all  fell  into  line.  I  followed  his  example  as  well 
as  I  could ;  but  as  we  were  not  more  than  ten  paces  apart,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  do  so.  At  this  time  we  numbered  but  ten,  while  there  were 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  white  men. 

While  I  was  talking  to  Gorsuch,  his  son  said,  "  Father,  will  you  take 
all  this  from  a  nigger?" 

I  answered  him  by  saying  that  I  respected  old  age ;  but  that,  if  he 
would  repeat  that,  I  should  knock  his  teeth  down  his  throat.  At  this 
he  fired  upon  me,  and  I  ran  up  to  him  and  knocked  the  pistol  out  of 
his  hand,  when  he  let  the  other  one  fall  and  ran  in  the  field. 

My  brother-in-law,  who  was  standing  near,  then  said,  "I  can  stop 
him;"  —  and  with  his  double-barrel  gun  he  fired. 

Young  Gorsuch  fell,  but  rose  and  ran  on  again.  Pinckney  fired  a 
second  time,  and  again  Gorsuch  fell,  but  was  soon  up  again,  and,  run- 
ning into  the  cornfield,  lay  down  in  the  fence  corner. 

I  returned  to  my  men,  and  found  Samuel  Thompson  talking  to  old 
Mr.  Gorsuch,  his  master.    They  were  both  angry, 

"Old  man,  you  had  better  go  home  to  Maryland,"  said  Samuel 

"  You  had  better  give  up,  and  come  home  with  me,"  said  the  old 
man. 

Thompson  took  Pinckney's  gun  from  him,  struck  Gorsuch,  and  brought 
him  to  his  knees,  Gorsuch  rose  and  signalled  to  his  men.  Thompson 
then  knocked  him  down  again,  and  he  again  rose.  At  this  time  all  the 
white  men  opened  fire,  and  we  rushed  upon  them;  when  they  turned, 
threw  down  their  guns,  and  ran  away.  We,  being  closely  engaged, 
clubbed  our  rifles.  We  were  too  closely  pressed  to  fire,  but  we  found 
a  good  deal  could  be  done  with  empty  guns. 

01<1  Mr.  Gorsuch  was  the  bravest  of  his  party ;  he  held  on  to  his  pis- 
tols until  the  last,  while  all  the  others  threw  away  their  weapons,  I  saw 
as  many  as  three  at  a  time  fighting  with  him.  Sometimes  he  was  on  his 
knees,  then  on  his  back,  and  again  his  feet  would  be  where  his  head 
should  be.  He  was  a  fine  soldier  and  a  brave  maa  Whenever  he  saw 
the  least  opportunity,'  he  would  take  aim.  ,  ,  . 

Having  driven  tiie  slavocrats  off  in  every  direction,  our  party  now 
turned  towards  their  several  homes.  Some  of  us,  however,  went  back 
to  my  house,  where  we  found  several  of  the  neighbors.  .  .  . 
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The  riot,  so  called,  was  now  entirely  ended.     The  elder  Gorsuch  was 
dead ;  his  son  and  nephew  were  both  wounded,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  others  were,  —  how  many,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.    Of  our 
party,  only  two  were  wounded.  .  .  . 
William  Parker,  The  Frttdman's  Story,  ia  Allantk  Monthly,  March,  1866 

(Boston),  XVII,  281-288 /.wrtiw. 


31.    Attack  on  a  United  States  Court-House  (1854) 

BY    RICHARD    HENRY   DANA 

Tbe  attempted  rescue  of  Burns  was  Boston's  answer  to  Ihe  passage  of  the  Kamas- 
Nebriik&  Act.  Those  who  protested  against,  or  attempted  to  prevent,  the  readition 
of  the  (ugitivc  were  of  hign  social  position ;  this  fact,  together  with  the  national 
excitement  caused  by  the  case,  made  it  the  moat  important  of  the  fugitive-slave 
episode*.  Dona,  who  defended  Burns,  was  one  of  Boston's  most  prominent  lawyers.  — 
Fur  Dana,  see  No.  7  above.  —  Bibliography  of  Burns  case:  McDougall,  Fugitive 
Slaves,'^  117,  No.  57. 

Ji^AY 2^  [1854].  Thursday.  This  morning,  at  a  little  before  nine 
*'*^  o'clock,  as  I  was  going  past  the  court-hotise,  a  gentleman  told 
me  that  there  was  a  ftigitive  slave  in  custody  in  the  United  States  court- 
room. I  went  up  immediately,  and  saw  a  negro,  sitting  in  the  usual 
place  for  prisoners,  guarded  by  a  large  corps  of  officers.  ...  I  offered 
to  act  as  his  counsel.  ... 

The  claimant.  Colonel  Suttle  of  Richmond  or  Alexandria,  Va.,  was 
present,  and  sat  in  full  sight  of  the  poor  negro  all  the  time.  .  .  . 

\May  36.]  To-night  a  great  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Faneuil  Hall. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  a  rescue,  and  some  of  the  abolition- 
ists talk  quite  freely  about  it.  But  the  most  remarkable  exhibition  is 
from  the  Whigs,  the  Hunker  Whigs,  the  Compromise  men  of  1S50. 
Men  who  would  not  speak  to  me  in  1850  and  1851,  and  who  enrolled 
themselves  as  special  policemen  in  the  Sims  affair,  stop  me  in  Ihe  street 
and  talk  treason.  This  is  all  owing  to  the  Nebraska  bill.  I  caimot 
respect  their  feehng  at  all,  except  as  a  return  to  sanity.  The  Webster 
delusion  is  passing  olf.  .  .  . 

May  27.  Saturday.  Last  night  an  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  the 
slave.  It  was  conducted  by  a  few  and  failed  for  want  of  numbers,  the 
greater  part  being  opposed  to  an  action  then.  They  broke  In  a  door  of 
the  court-house  and  a  few  of  them  entered,  but  they  were  not  supported. 
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They  killed  one  man,  a  truckman  named  Batchelder,  who  has  volun- 
teered three  times  to  assist  in  catching  and  keeping  slaves,  and  the 
officers  retreated.  But  the  men  who  entered  were  at  first  driven  back, 
and  the  crowd  thought  themselves  repulsed  and  retreated  also.  The 
men  who  went  in  first  were  wounded,  and  on  being  driven  out,  they 
found  that  the  crowd  outside  had  deserted  them.  The  leader  of  this 
mob,  I  am  surprised  to  hear,  in  secrecy,  was  Rev.  T.  W.  Higginson  of 
Worcester.  I  knew  his  ardor  and  courage,  but  I  hardly  expected  a 
married  man,  a  clergyman,  and  a  man  of  education  to  lead  the  mob. 
But  Theodore  Parker  oflered  to  lead  a  mob  lo  the  rescue  of  Sims,  if 
one  hundred  men  could  be  got  to  enroll  themselves,  but  they  could  not 
get  thirty. 

Robert  Carter  tells  me  that  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  offered  to  lead  a 
mob  of  two  hundred  to  storm  the  court-house,  and  that  it  would  probably 
have  been  done  had  not  Higginson's  attempt  led  the  marshal  to  call  out 
the  military. 

Immediately  after  this  mob,  the  marshal  sent  for  a  company  of  United 
States  marines  from  Charlestown,  and  a  company  of  artillery  from  Fort 
Independence.  The  mayor,  too,  ordered  out  two  or  three  companies 
of  volunteer  militia  to  keep  the  peace,  but  not  lo  aid  in  the  return  of 
tl^e  slave. 

The  hearing  began  at  ten  o'clock.  The  court-house  was  filled  with 
hireling  soldiers  of  the  standing  army  of  the  United  States,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  foreigners.  The  lazy  hounds  were  lounging  all  day  out  of 
the  windows,  and  hanging  over  the  stairs,  but  ready  to  shoot  down  good 
men  at  a  word  of  command.  Some  difficulties  occurred  between  them 
and  the  citizens,  but  nothing  very  serious.  ... 

The  trial  of  the  Burns  case  occupied  all  day  of  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  29th,  30th  and  31st  of  May.  Each  day  the  court-room 
was  filled  with  the  United  States  marshal's  "  guard  "  as  he  called  them, 
a  gang  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  the  lowest  villains  in  the 
community,  keepers  of  brothels,  bullies,  blacklegs,  convicts,  prize- 
fighters, etc.  Mr.  Andrews,  the  ex-jailer,  says  that  he  finds  forty-five 
men  among  them  who  have  been  under  his  charge  at  various  times.  .  .  . 
These  are  all  armed  with  revolvers  and  other  weapons  and  occupy  the 
rows  of  seats  behind  the  bar  and  the  jury  seats.  A  corps  of  marines 
from  the  navy  yard,  about  sixty  in  number,  commanded  by  Major 
Dulany,  and  two  companies  of  United  States  Artillery,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  commanded  by  Ridgely,  occupy  the  court-hoose 
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and  guard  all  the  passages  with  loaded  guns  and  fixed  bayonets.  To 
reach  the  court-room  one  has  to  pass  two  or  three  cordons  of  police,  and 
two  of  soldiers.  Personally  I  have  been  well  treated,  and  all  whom  1 
desire  to  have  admitted  have  been  admitted ;  but  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  rudeness  and  violence  to  others.  .  .  .  There  were  frequent 
instances  of  men  prohibited  from  going  into  the  courts  of  the  state,  and 
no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  the  court-house,  judges,  jurors,  witnesses 
or  litigants,  without  satisfying  the  hirelings  of  the  United  States  marshal 
that  they  had  a  right  to  be  there.  All  this  time  there  were,  or  attempted 
to  be,  in  session  in  the  building,  the  Supreme  and  Common  Pleas 
Courts  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Justices'  and  Police  Courts  of 
Boston.  ...  It  was  the  clear  duty  of  the  court  to  summon  before 
it  the  United  States  marshal  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  com- 
mitted for  contempt,  and  to  commit  him,  if  it  required  all  the  bayonets 
in  Massachusetts  to  do  it,  unless  he  allowed  hee  passage  to  all  persons 
who  desired  to  come  into  either  of  the  courts  of  the  State. 

Beside  the  general  "guard"  which  the  marshal  had  to  keep  his 
prisoner,  there  was  a  special  guard  of  Southern  men,  some  of  them  law 
students  from  Cambridge,  who  sat  round  Colonel  Suttle  and  went  in 
and  out  with  him.  .  .  . 

i/un/]  2.  Friday.  This  was  a  day  of  intense  excitement  and  deep 
feeling  in  the  city,  in  the  State  and  throughout  New  England,  and 
indeed  a  great  part  of  the  Union.  The  hearts  of  millions  of  persons 
were  beating  high  with  hope,  or  indignation,  or  doubt.  The  mayor  of 
Boston,  who  is  a  poor  shoat,  a  physician  of  a  timid,  conceited,  scatter- 
brain  character,  raised  by  accident  to  a  mayoralty,  has  vacillated  about 
for  several  days,  and  at  last  has  done  what  a  weak  man  almost  always 
does,  he  has  gone  too  far.  He  has  ordered  out  the  entire  military  force 
of  the  city,  from  1,500  to  1,800  men,  and  undertaken  to  place  fiill  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  hands  of  General  Edmunds.  These  troops 
and  the  three  companies  of  regulars  fill  the  streets  and  squares  from  the 
court-house  to  the  end  of  the  wharf,  where  the  revenue  cutter  lies, 
in  which  it  is  understood  that  Bums,  if  remanded,  will  be  taken  to 
Virginia.  .  .  . 

The  decision  was  short.  It  took  no  notice  of  the  objections  to  the 
admissibility  or  effect  of  the  record,  but  simply  declared  it  to  be  con- 
clusive as  to  title  and  escape,  and  said  that  the  only  point  before  him 
was  that  of  identity.  On  this,  upon  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  there 
was  so  much  doubt  that  he  could  not  decide  the  question,  and  would  be 
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obliged  to  discharge  the  prisoner.  In  this  dilemma,  he  resorled  to  the 
testimony  of  Brent  as  to  the  admissions  made  by  the  prisoner  to  Colonel 
Suttle  on  the  night  of  his  arrest,  which  he  considered  as  establishing 
the  identity  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  on  these  admissions  he  was 
convicted.  Convicted  on  an  ex  parte  record,  against  the  actual  evi- 
dence, and  on  his  own  admissions  made  at  the  moment  of  arrest  to  his 
alleged  master !     A  tyrannical  statute  and  a  weak  judge! 

The  decision  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to  us  all,  and  chiefly  to 
the  poor  prisoner:     He  looked  the  image  of  despair,  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  Grimes  and  I  walked  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  court-house  for  an 
hour  or  so,  the  entire  square  being  cleared  of  the  people,  and  filled  with 
troops.  Every  window  was  filled,  and  beyond  the  lines  drawn  by  the 
police  was  an  immense  crowd.  Whenever  a  body  of  troops  passed  to 
or  fro,  they  were  hissed  and  hooted  by  the  people,  with  some  attempts 
at  applause  from  their  favorers.  Nearly  all  the  shops  in  Court  and 
State  streets  were  closed  and  hung  in  black,  and  a  huge  coffin  was  sus- 
pended across  State  street  and  flags  union  down.  A  brass  field-piece, 
belonging  to  the  Fourth  Artillery,  was  ostentatiously  loaded  in  sight  of 
all  the  people  and  carried  by  the  men  of  that  corps  in  rear  of  the 
hollow  square  in  which  Bums  was  placed.  Some  1,500  or  1,800  men  of 
the  volunteer  militia  were  under  arms,  all  with  their  guns  loaded  and 
capped,  and  the  ofiicers  with  revolvers.  These  men  were  stationed  at 
diflerent  posts  in  all  the  streets  and  lanes  that  led  into  Court  or  State 
streets,  from  the  court-house  to  Long  Wharf  The  police  forced  the 
people  back  to  a  certain  hne,  generally  at  the  fool  or  middle  of  the 
lanes  and  streets  leading  into  the  main  streets,  and  wherever  there  was 
a  passage,  there,  a  few  paces  behind  the  police,  was  a  body  of  troops, 
from  twenty  or  thirty  to  fifty  or  one  hundred,  according  to  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  passage. 

The  mayor  having  given  General  Edmunds  discretionary  orders  to 
preserve  peace  and  enforce  the  laws.  General  Edmunds  gave  orders 
to  each  commander  of  a  post  to  fire  on  the  people  whenever  they 
passed  the  line  marked  by  [he  police  in  a  manner  he  should  con- 
sider turbulent  and  disorderly.  So,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  towards  night,  the  city  was  really  under  martial  law.  The  entire 
proceeding  was  illegal.  The  people  were  not  treated  as  rioters  or 
ordered  to  disperse.  No  civil  ofiicers  were  on  the  spot  to  direct  the 
military  or  to  give  orders  when  and  how  to  act.  But  the  people  were 
given  their  line,  as  on  a  parade  day,  and  the  troops  were  ordered,  by  a 
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militaiy  commander,  to  fire  upon  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  various 
commanders  of  posts.  ...  It  has  been  the  greatest  good  fortune  in 
the  world  that  not  a  gun  was  fired  by  accident  or  design.  No  one  could 
limit  the  consequences ;  and  all  concerned  would  have  been  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  murderei^. 

Mr.  Grimes  and  I  remained  in  the  court-house  until  the  vile  pro- 
cession moved.  Notwithstanding  their  numbers  and  the  enormous 
military  protection,  the  marshal's  company  were  very  much  disturbed 
and  excited.  They  were  exceedingly  apprehensive  of  some  unknown 
and  unforeseen  violence. 

The  "guard  "  at  length  filed  out  and  formed  a  hollow  square.  Each 
man  was  armed  with  a  short  Roman  sword  and  one  revolver  hanging  in 
his  belt.  In  this  square  marched  Bums  with  the  marshal.  The  United 
States  troops  and  the  squadron  of  Boston  light  horse  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  square,  with  the  field-piece.  As  the  procession  moved  down, 
it  was  met  with  a  perfect  howl  of  Shame  I  Shame  !  and  hisses. 

I  walked  slowly  down  the  streets  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
tear  of  the  procession,  and  when  I  heard  the  news  that  it  had  safely 
reached  the  end  of  the  wharf,  and  that  the  cutter  was  steaming  out  to 
sea,  I  returned  to  my  office. 

1890),  I, 


32.    Gratitude  of  Underground  Railroad  Passengers 

(1854-1856) 

BY   ESCAPED    SLAVES 

Of  the  various  iniitcs  by  which  slaves  escaped  to  the  Noith,  an  important  one 
through  Philadelphia  was  under  Ihe  managcmenl  of  William  Still,  himself  a  negro. 
Laler  he  published  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  "  Road,"  including  many  letters 
from  slavei  whom  he  had  assisted  toward  1il>erty.  These  letters  were  naturally  from 
the  mote  inleUigeiit  of  the  fugitives.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  39  abuve. 

St.  Catharines,  C.  W.,  May  islh,  1854. 

MY  Dear  Friend:  —  I  receaved  yours.  Dated  the  loth  and  the 
papers  on  the  13th,  I  also  saw  the  pice  that  was  in  Miss  Shadd's 
paper  About  me.  I  think  Tolar  is  right  About  my  being  in  A  free  State, 
I  am  and  think  A  great  del  of  iC    Also  I  have  no  compassion  on  the 
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penniless  widow  lady,  I  have  Served  her  25  yers  2  months,  I  think  that 
is  long  Enough  for  me  to  live  A  Slave.  Dear  Sir,  1  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  of  the  Accadent  that  happened  to  our  Friend  Mr.  Meakins,  I  have 
read  the  letter  to  all  that  lives  in  St.  Catharines,  that  came  from  old 
Virginia,  and  then  I  Sented  to  Toronto  to  Mercer  &  Clayton  to  sec,  and 
to  Farman  to  read  fur  themselves.  Sir,  you  must  write  to  me  soon  and  .- 
let  me  know  how  Meakins  gets  on  with  his  tryal,  and  you  must  pray  for 
him,  I  have  told  all  here  to  do  the  same  for  him.  May  God  bless  and 
protect  him  from  prison,  I  have  heard  A  great  del  of  old  Richmond  and 
Norfolk.  Dear  Sir,  if  you  see  Mr,  or  Mrs.  Gilbert  Give  my  love  to  them 
and  tell  them  to  write  to  me,  also  give  my  respect  to  your  Family  and  A 
part  for  yourself,  love  from  the  friends  to  you  Soloman  Brown,  H.  Atkins, 
Was.  Johnson,  Mrs  Brooks,  Mr.  Dykes.  Mr.  Smith  is  better  at  presant. 
And  do  not  forget  to  write  the  News  of  Meakin's  tryal.  I  cannot  say  any 
more  at  this  time ;  but  remain  yours  and  A  true  Friend  ontell  Death. 
W,  H.  GiLUAM,  the  widow's  Mite.  .  .  , 


New  Bedford,  August  36,  1855. 
Mr,  Still  :  —  I  avail  my  self  to  write  you  thes  few  lines  hopeing  they 
may  find  you  and  your  ^mily  well  as  they  leaves  me  very  well  and  all 
the  family  well  except  my  father  he  seams  to  be  improveing  with  his 
shoulder  he  has  been  able  to  work  a  Kttle  I  received  the  papers  I  was 
highly  delighted  to  receive  them  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  in  the 
wheler  case  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  persons  ware  safe  I  was  v«ry 
sory  to  hear  that  mr  Williamson  was  put  in  prison  but  I  know  if  the  pray- 
ing part  of  the  people  will  pray  for  him  and  if  he  will  put  his  trust  in  the 
lord  he  will  bring  him  out  more  than  conquer  please  remember  my  Dear 
old  farther  and  sisters  and  brothers  to  your  family  kiss  the  children  for 
me  I  hear  that  the  yellow  fever  is  very  bad  down  south  now  if  the  under- 
ground railroad  could  have  free  course  the  emergrant  would  cross  the 
river  of  gordan  rapidly  I  hope  it  may  continue  to  run  and  I  hope  the 
wheels  of  the  car  may  be  greesed  with  more  substantial  greese  so  they 
may  run  over  swiftly  I  would  have  wrote  before  but  circumstances 
would  not  permit  me  Miss  Sanders  and  all  the  friends  desired  to  be 
remembered  to  you  and  your  family  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
the  underground  raU  road  often  ^outs  respectfully, 

Mary  D.  Armstead.  .  .  . 
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Havana,  August  ii,  1856,  Schuylkill  Co.,  N.  V. 

Mr.  Wm.  Still — Dear  Sir:  —  I  came  from  Virginia  in  March,  and 
was  at  your  office  the  last  of  March.  My  object  in  writing  you,  is  to 
inquire  what  I  can  do,  or  what  can  be  done  to  help  my  wife  to  escape 
from  the  same  bondage  that  I  was  in.  You  will  know  by  your  books 
that  I  was  from  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  that  is  where  my  wife  now  is.  I 
have  received  two  or  three  letters  from  a  lady  in  that  place,  and  the  last 
one  says,  that  my  wife's  mistress  is  dead,  and  that  she  expects  to  be 
sold.  I  am  very  anxious  to  do  what  I  can  for  her  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  beg  of  you  to  devise  some  means  10  get  her  away.  Capt.  the  man 
that  brought  me  away,  knows  the  colored  agent  at  Petersburg,  and  knows 
he  will  do  all  he  can  to  forward  my  wife.  The  Capt,  promised,  that 
when  I  could  raise  one  hundred  dollars  for  him  that  he  would  deliver 
her  in  Philadelphia.  Tell  him  that  I  can  now  raise  the  money,  and  will 
forward  it  to  you  at  any  day  that  he  thinks  that  he  can  bring  her. 
Please  see  the  Captain  and  find  when  he  will  undertake  it,  and  then  let 
me  know  when  to  forward  the  money  to  you.  I  am  at  work  for  the 
Hon.  Charles  Cook,  and  can  send  the  money  any  day.  My  wife's  name 
is  Harriet  Robertson,  and  the  agent  at  Petersburg  knows  her. 

Please  direct  your  answer,  with  all  necessary  directions,  to  N.  Coryell, 
of  this  village,  and  he  will  see  that  all  is  right. 

Very  respectfiilly, 

Daniel  Robertson. 
William  Still,  The  UniUrgrottnd  Railroad  (Philadelphia,  1872),  57-330  passim. 


33.    A  Personal-Liberty  Act  (1855) 

BY     THE    COMMONWEALTH    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

This  stalale  '\%  a  Tair  sample  of  ihoae  passed  by  nine  other  states  in  the  North. 
They  were  nut  caused  by  the  Kugitive-Slave  Law  itself  so  much  as  by  (he  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act,  but  they  apptoximated  a  nullification  of  the  former  law  ami  helped  to 
make  it  a  dead  letter.  The  personal -libeity  laws  uere  the  most  serious  giievaace  o( 
the  South  in  1861.  In  Maasachusclts  the  measures  of  the  personal -liberty  law  were 
tntendeci  especially  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  Burns  case  (see  No.  31  above). — 
Bibliography  as  in  No.  39  above. 

SECT.  I.  All  the  provisions  of  the  "Act  further  to  protect  Personal 
Liberty,"  passed  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one 
tbousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  shall  apply  to  the  act  of  cou- 
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gress,  approved  September  eighteen,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  amend,  and  supplementary  to, 
the  act  entitled  '  An  Act  respecting  fugitives  from  Justice  and  persons 
escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters.' " 

Sect.  3.  The  meaning  of  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  chapter  of  ihe 
Revised  Statutes  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  that  every  person  imprisoned 
or  restrained  of  his  liberty  is  entitled,  as  of  right  and  of  course,  to  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  second 
section  of  that  chapter. 

Sect.  3,  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  issued  by  the  supreme 
judicia]  court,  the  court  of  common  pleas,  by  any  justice's  court  or 
police  court  of  any  town  or  city,  by  any  court  of  record,  or  by  any 
justice  of  either  of  said  courts,  or  by  any  judge  of  probate  ;  and  it  may 
be  issued  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  if  no  magistrate  above  named  is 
known  to  said  justice  of  the  peace  to  be  within  five  miles  of  the  place 
where  the  party  is  imprisoned  or  restrained,  and  it  shall  be  returnable 
before  the  supreme  judicial  court,  or  any  one  of  the  justices  thereof, 
whether  the  court  may  be  in  session  or  not,  and  in  term  time  or 
vacation. 

Sect.  4.  The  supreme  judicial  court,  or  any  justice  of  said  court 
before  whom  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  be  made  returnable,  shall, 
on  the  application  of  any  party  to  the  proceeding,  order  a  trial  by  jury 
as  to  any  facts  stated  in  the  return  of  the  officer,  or  as  to  any  facts 
alleged,  if  it  shall  appear  by  the  return  of  the  officer  or  otherwise,  that 
the  person  whose  restraint  or  imprisonment  is  in  question  is  claimed  to 
be  held  to  service  or  labor  in  another  State,  and  to  have  escaped  from 
such  service  or  labor,  and  may  admit  said  person  to  bail  in  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  dollars.  .  .  . 

Sect.  6.  If  any  claimant  shall  appear  to  demand  the  custody  or  pos- 
session of  the  person  for  whose  benefit  said  writ  is  sued  out,  such 
cbimant  shall  state  in  writing  the  facts  on  which  he  relies,  with  pre- 
cision and  certainty ;  and  neither  the  claimant  of  the  alleged  fugitive, 
nor  any  person  interested  in  his  alleged  obligation  to  service  or  labor, 
nor  the  alleged  fijgilive,  shall  be  permitted  to  testify  at  the  trial  of  the 
issue ;  and  no  confessions,  admissions  or  declarations  of  the  alleged 
fugitive  against  himself  shall  be  given  in  evidence.  Upon  every  ques- 
tion of  fact  involved  in  the  issue,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the 
claimant,  and  the  facts  alleged  and  necessary  to  be  established,  must  be 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  at  least  two  credible  witnesses,  or  other 
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legal  evidence  equivalent  thereto,  and  by  the  rules  of  evidence  known 
and  secured  by  the  common  law  ;  and  no  ex  parte  deposition  or  affidavit 
shall  be  received  in  proof  in  behalf  of  the  claimant,  and  no  presumption 
shall  arise  in  favor  of  the  claimant  from  any  proof  that  the  alleged  fugi- 
tive or  any  of  his  ancestors  had  been  actually  held  as  a  slave,  without 
proof  that  such  holding  was  legal. 

Secf,  7,  If  any  person  shall  remove  from  the  limits  of  this  Common- 
wealth, or  shall  assist  in  removing  therefrom,  or  shall  come  into  the 
Commonwealth  with  the  intention  of  removing  or  of  assisting  in  the 
removing  therefrom,  ot  shall  procure  or  assist  in  procuring  to  be  so 
removed,  any  person  being  in  the  peace  thereof  who  is  not  "  held  to 
service  or  labor"  by  the  "party"  making  "claim,"  or  who  has  not 
"escaped"  from  the  "party"  making  "  claim,"  or  whose  "  service  or 
labor  "  is  not  "  due  "  to  the  "  party  "  making  "  claim,  "  within  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  such  ])er5on  is  so  held  or  has  so  escaped,  or  that  his  "  service 
or  labor  "  is  so  "  due,"  or  with  the  intent  to  subject  him  to  such  "  ser- 
vice or  labor,"  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  one  thousand, 
nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  in  the  State 
Prison  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  five  years.  ,  .  . 

Sect.  9.  No  person,  while  holding  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  emolu- 
ment, under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall,  in  any  capacity,  issue 
any  warrant  or  other  process,  or  grant  any  certificate,  under  or  by  virtue 
of  an  act  of  congress,  approved  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  ...  or  under  or  by 
virtue  of  an  act  of  congress,  approved  the  eighteenlh  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  one  thousan<l  eight  himdred  and  fifty,  ...  or  shall,  in  any 
capacity,  serve  any  such  warrant  or  other  process. 

Sect.  10.  Any  person  who  shall  grant  any  certificate  under  or  by  virtue 
of  the  acts  of  congress,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  resigned  any  commission  from  the  Commonwealth 
which  he  may  possess,  his  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant,  and  he  shall 
be  forever  thereafter  ineligible  to  any  office  of  trust,  honor  or  emolu- 
ment, under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  ir.  Any  person  who  shall  act  as  counsel  or  attorney  for  any 
claimant  of  any  alleged  fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  under  or  by  virtue 
of  the  acts  of  congress  menlioneil  in  the  ninth  section  of  this  act,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  resigned  any  commission  from  the  Commonwealth 
that  be  may  possess,  and  he  shall  be  thereafter  incapacitated  from 
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appearing  as  coimsel  or  attorney  in  the  courts  of  this  Common- 
wealth. .  .  . 

Sect.  14.  Any  person  holding  any  judicial  office  under  the  constitu* 
don  or  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  continue,  for  ten  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  hold  the  office  of  United  States  com- 
missioner, or  any  office  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  quali- 
fies him  to  issue  any  warrant  or  other  process,  or  grant  any  certificate 
under  the  acts  of  congress  named  in  the  ninth  section  of  this  act,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  violated  good  behavior,  to  have  given  reason  for  loss 
of  public  confidence,  and  furnished  sufficient  ground  either  for  impeach- 
ment or  for  removal  by  address. 

Sect.  15.  AnysherifT,  deputy  sheriff,  jailer,  coroner,  constable  or  other 
officer  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  the  police  of  any  city  or  town,  or  any 
district,  county,  city  or  town  officer,  or  any  officer  or  other  member  of 
the  volunteer  raiUtia  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  hereafter  arrest, 
imprison,  detain  or  return,  or  aid  in  arresting,  imprisoning,  detaining  or 
returning,  any  person  for  the  reason  that  he  is  claimed  or  adjudged  to 
be  a  fugitive  fix>m  service  or  labor,  shall  be  punbhed  by  fine  .  .  .  and 
by  imprisonment.  ,  .  . 

Sect.  16.  The  volunteer  militia  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  not  act 
in  any  manner  in  the  seizure,  detention  or  rendition  of  any  person  for 
the  reason  that  he  is  claimed  or  adjudged  to  be  a  fitgitive  from  service 
or  labor.  Any  member  of  the  same  who  shall  offend  against  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  fine  .  .  .  and  by  imprison- 
ment. .  .  . 

Sect.  19.  No  jail,  prison,  or  other  place  of  confinement  belonging  to, 
or  used  by,  either  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  or  any  county 
therein,  shall  be  used  for  the  detention  or  imprisonment  of  any  person 
accused  or  convicted  of  any  offence  created  by  either  of  the  said  acts 
of  congress  mentioned  in  the  ninth  section  of  this  act,  or  accused  or 
convicted  of  obstructing  or  resisting  any  process,  warrant,  or  order, 
issued  under  either  of  said  acts,  or  of  rescuing,  or  attempting  to  rescue, 
any  person  arrested  or  detained  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  either  of 
said  acts,  nor  for  the  imprisonment  of  any  person  arrested  on  mesne 
process,  or  on  execution  in  any  suit  for  damages  or  penalties  accruing, 
or  being  claimed  to  accrue,  in  consequence  of  any  aid  rendered  to  any 
escaping  fugitive  from  service  or  labor. 

Acts  and  Keiohes  passed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Year 
jSjj  (Boston,  1855),  Chapter  489,  pp.  924-929  passim. 
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CHAPTER  VI  — "BLEEDING   KANSAS" 
34.    Defence  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  {1854) 

BY    SENATOR    STEPHEN    ARNOLD    DOUGLAS 

(Reported  by  James  Madison  Clnrs,  1866) 

Donglu  wai  a  maiteiful  man  of  great  intellectual  power,  indomitable  energy, 
ihrewdncM  in  fonning  political  combinations,  and  litLle  scruple.  He  wa>  probably 
the  only  man  in  Congress  who  would  have  ventured  or  couUI  have  carried  through 
the  Kanaas-Nebraska  Bill,  a  voluntary  offering  to  the  South  by  a  Northern  Democrat. 
This  extract  is  ftom  a  work  intemled  by  Douglas  to  be  an  indirect  form  of  remi- 
niscence ;  it  is  of  course  a  special  plea.  —  For  Douglas,  see  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hitlory  of 
At  United  StaUi,  I,  493,  note.  —  Bibliogtaphy ;  Channing  aod  Hart,  CuiiU,  \  199. 

AT  the  next  meeting  of  Congress  after  the  election  of  General  Pierce, 
Mr.  Douglas,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  reported 
the  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill,  accompanied  by  a  special  icport,  in  which  he 
said,  "  that  the  object  of  the  committee  was  to  organize  all  Territories 
in  the  future  upon  the  principles  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
That  these  measuies  were  intended  to  have  a  much  broader  and  more 
enduring  effect,  than  to  merely  adjust  the  disputed  questions  growing  out 
of  the  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory,  by  prtscribing  certain  ^eat  fun- 
damental principles,  which,  while  they  adjusted  the  existing  difficulties, 
would  prescribe  rules  of  action  in  all  future  time,  when  new  Territories 
were  to  be  organized  or  new  States  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union." 
The  report  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Territories  of  1850  were  organized  was,  that  the  slavery  question  should 
be  banished  from  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  political  arena,  and 
H  97 
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referred  to  the  Territories  and  States  who  were  immediately  interested 
in  the  question,  and  alone  responsible  for  its  existence ;  and  concluded, 
by  saying  "  that  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  [>roposed  lo  carry 
into  effect  these  principles  in  the  precise  language  of  the  compromise 
measures  of   .850."  .  .  . 

During  the  discussion  of  this  measure  it  was  suggested  that  the  8th 
section  of  the  act  of  March  6,  iSjo,  commonly  called  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  would  deprive  the  people  of  the  Territory,  while  Ikry 
remained  in  a  Territorial  condition  of  the  right  to  decide  the  slavery 
question,  unless  said  8th  section  should  be  repealed.  In  order  to  obvi- 
ate this  objection,  and  to  allow  the  people  the  privilege  of  controlling 
this  question,  while  tliey  remained  in  a  Territorial  condition,  the  said 
restriction  was  declared  inoperative  and  void,  by  an  amendment  which 
was  incorporated  into  the  bill,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  with  these 
words  in  explanation  of  the  object  of  the  repeal :  "  //  being  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  act,  not  to  legislate  slax'try  into  any  Territory  or  State, 
nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  hut  to  leai:e  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  lo 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  oivn  way,  subject 
only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States"  In  this  form,  and  with 
this  intent,  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Act  became  a  law,  by  the  approval  of 
the  President,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1854, 

This  bill  and  its  author  were  principally  assailed  upon  two  points. 
First,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  renew  slavery  agitation,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  measure ;  and  secondly,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction. 

To  the  first  objection  it  was  replied,  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the 
organization  of  the  Territory,  which  could  no  longer  be  denied  or  resisted. 
That  Mr.  Douglas,  as  early  as  the  session  of  1843,  had  introduced  a  bill 
to  organize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  .  .  .  which  was  .  .  .  renewed 
.  .  .  each  session  of  Congress,  from  184410  1854,  a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  while  he  had  failed  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  act,  in  consequence 
of  the  Mexican  war  intervening,  and  the  slavery  agitation  which  ensued, 
no  one  had  objected  to  it  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  organization  of  the  Territory.  During  the  discussions  upon  our  Ter- 
ritorial questions  during  this  period,  Mr.  Douglas  often  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  line  of  policy  had  been  adopted  many  years  ago,  and 
was  being  executed  each  year,  which  was  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  country.  It  had  originated  as  early  as 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  had  been  continued  by  Mr.  Adams, 
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General  Jackson,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Harrison,  and  by  Tyler,  by  which  trea- 
ties had  been  made  with  the  Indians  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
for  their  removal  to  the  country  bordering  upon  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  or  Missouri  Rivers,  with  guaranties  in  said  treaties  that  the 
country  within  which  these  Indians  were  located  should  never  be  em- 
braced within  any  Territory  or  State,  or  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
either,  so  long  as  grass  should  grow  and  water  should  run.  These  Indian 
settlements,  thus  secured  by  treaty,  commenced  upon  the  northern  bor- 
ders of  Texas,  or  Red  River,  and  were  continued  from  year  to  year  west- 
ward, until,  when  in  1844,  Mr.  Douglas  introduced  his  first  Nebraska 
Bill,  they  had  reached  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  River,  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  was  then  engaged  in  the  very  act  of  removing  Indians  from  Iowa, 
and  settling  them  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte  River,  with  similar  guaran- 
ties of  perpetuity,  by  which  the  road  to  Oregon  was  forever  to  be  closed. 
It  was  the  avowed  object  of  this  Indian  policy  to  form  an  Indian  barrier 
on  the  western  borders  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  by  Indian  settle- 
ments, secured  in  perpetuity  by  a  compact,  that  the  white  settlements 
should  never  extend  westward  of  that  line.  This  policy  originated  in  the 
jealousy,  on  the  part  of  the  Atlantic  States,  of  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  threatened  in  a  few  years  to  become  the 
controlling  power  of  the  nation.  Even  Colonel  Benton,  of  Missouri,  who 
always  claimed  to  be  the  champion  of  the  West,  made  a  speech,  in  which 
be  erected  the  god  Terminus  upon  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
being  eastward,  and  with  uplifted  hand,  saying  to  Civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity, "Thus  far  mayest  thou  go,  and  no  farther!"  and  General  Cass, 
while  Secretary  of  War,  was  zealous  in  the  execution  of  this  policy.  This 
restrictive  system  received  its  first  check  in  1844,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  which  was  served  on  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  its 
author,  on  the  day  of  its  introduction,  with  a  notice  that  Congress  was 
about  to  organize  the  Territory,  and  therefore  he  must  not  locate  any 
more  Indians  there.  In  consequence  of  this  notice,  the  Secretary  (by 
courtesy)  suspended  his  operations  until  Congress  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acting  upon  the  bill ;  and  inasmuch  as  Congress  failed  to  act 
that  session,  Mr.  Douglas  renewed  his  bill  and  notice  to  the  Secretary 
each  year,  and  thus  prevented  action  for  ten  years,  and  until  he  could 
procure  action  on  the  bill.  In  the  mean  time  the  passion  of  the  Western 
people  for  emigration  had  become  so  aroused,  that  they  could  be  no 
bnger  restrained  ;  and  Colonel  Benton,  who  was  a  candidate  in  Missouri 
for  re-electioD  to  the  Senate  in  1852  and  1833,  so  far  yielded  to  the  popu-. 
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lai  clamor,  as  to  advise  the  emigraQts,  who  had  assembled,  in  a  force  of 
iifteen  or  twenty  thousand,  on  the  western  border  of  Missouri,  carrying 
their  tents  and  wagons,  to  invade  the  Territory  and  take  possession,  in 
defiance  of  the  Indian  intercouree  laws,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goveramenl,  which,  if  executed,  must  inevitably  have  precipitated 
an  Indian  war  with  all  those  tribes. 

When  this  movement  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Benton  became  known  at 
Washington,  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  despatched  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  scene  of  excitement,  with  orders  to  the 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Leavenworth  to  use  the  United  States  array 
in  resisting  the  invasion,  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  restraining  the  emi- 
grants by  persuasion  and  remonstrances.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Aflairs  succeeded  in  procuring  the  agreement  of  the  emigrants  that  they 
would  encamp  on  the  western  borders  of  Missouri,  until  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  in  order  to  see  if  Congress  would  not  in  the 
mean  time,  by  law,  open  the  country  to  emigration.  When  Congress 
assembled  at  the  session  of  t853-'54,  in  view  of  this  state  of  facts,  Mr. 
Douglas  renewed  his  Nebraska  Act,  which  was  modiHed,  pending  discus- 
sion, by  dividing  into  two  Territories,  and  became  the  Kansas- Nebraska 
Act.  From  these  facts  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusion,  whether  there 
was  any  necessity  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  and  of  Congres- 
sional action  at  that  time. 
J.  Madison  Cutis,  A  Brief  Trraii.se  upon  Constitutional  and  Party  Qfustiens, 

and  the  History  of  Pnlilical  Parties,  as  I  received  it  orally  from  the  latt 

Senator  Stephen  A.  Dougias,  of  Illinois  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

1866),  84-91  ;toj«OT. 


35.    Foundation  of  a  New  Party  (1854-1856) 

BY   REPRESENTATIVE    GEORGE   WASHINGTON   JULIAN   (1883) 

Julian  wu  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  and  in  1853  iti  candidate  foi 
vice-president.  When  ■  mote  eiteniive  orgaaization  agaiost  the  spread  of  Blaveiy 
became  posuble,  he  was  promiDcnt  in  the  founding  of  the  Republican  party.  Since 
this  extract  is  taken  from  his  RecotttclioHS,  caution  is  necessary  in  accepting  it  at 
authority  in  matten  of  detBil.  —  Bibliography;  Chinning  and  Hart,  Guide,  %  20t. 

WHEN  President  Pierce  was  inaugurated,  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
1853,  the  pride  and  power  of  the  Democratic  party  seemed  to 
be  at  their  flood.  ...  In  his  annual  message,  in  December  following, 
he  lauded  the  Compromise  measures  with  great  emphasis,  and  declared 
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that  the  repose  which  they  had  brought  to  the  country  should  receive 
no  shock  during  his  term  of  office  if  he  could  avert  It.  ,  .  .  In  Che  be- 
ginning the  session  gave  promise  of  a  quiet  one,  but  on  the  twenty-third 
of  January  the  precious  repose  of  the  country,  to  which  the  President 
had  so  lovingly  referred  in  his  message,  was  rudely  shocked  by  the  prop- 
osition of  Senator  Douglas  to  repeal  the  Missouri  compromise.  ,  .  . 
The  whole  question  of  slavery  was  thus  reopened,  for  the  sacredness  of 
the  compact  of  iSao  and  the  wickedness  of  its  violation  depended 
largely  upon  the  character  of  slavery  itself,  and  our  constitutional  rela- 
tions to  it. 

On  all  sides  the  situation  was  exceedingly  critical  and  peculiar.  The 
Whigs,  in  their  now  practically  disbanded  condition,  were  free  to  act  as 
they  saw  lit,  and  were  very  indignant  at  this  new  demonstration  in  the 
interest  of  slavery,  while  they  were  yet  in  no  mood  to  countenance  any 
form  of  "  abolitionism."  Multitudes  of  Democrats  were  equally  indig- 
nant, and  were  quite  ready  to  join  hands  with  the  Whigs  in  branding 
slavery  with  the  violation  of  its  plighted  faith.  Both  made  the  sacred- 
ness of  the  bargain  of  1820  and  the  crime  of  its  violation  the  sole  basis 
of  their  hostility.  .  .  . 

The  position  of  the  Free  Soilers  was  radically  different.  They  opposed 
slavery  upon  principle,  and  irrespective  of  any  compact  or  compromise. 
They  did  not  demand  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  compromise ;  and 
although  they  rejoiced  at  the  popular  condemnation  of  the  perfidy  which 
had  repKaled  it,  they  regarded  it  as  a  false  issue.  It  was  an  instrument 
on  which  different  tunes  could  be  played.  To  restore  this  compromise 
would  prevent  the  spread  of  slavery  over  soil  that  was  free ;  but  it  would 
re-affirm  the  binding  obligation  of  a  compact  that  should  never  have 
been  made,  and  from  which  we  were  now  offered  a  favorable  opportunity 
of  deliverance.  .  .  . 

The  situation  was  complicated  by  two  other  political  elements.  One 
of  these  was  Temperance,  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  had  become  a 
most  absorbing  political  issue.  .  .  . 

The  other  element  referred  to  made  its  appearance  in  the  closing 
months  of  1853,  and  took  the  name  of  the  Know-Nothing  party.  It 
was  a  secret  oath-bound  political  order,  and  its  demand  was  the  pro- 
scription of  Catholics  and  a  probation  of  twenty-one  years  for  the  for- 
eigner as  a  quaUticatiun  for  the  right  of  suffrage.  Its  career  was  as 
remarkable  as  it  was  disgraceful.  .  .  . 

Its  biith,  simultaneously  with  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
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was  not  an  accident,  as  any  one  could  see  who  had  studied  the  tactics 
of  the  slave-holders.  It  was  a  well-timed  scheme  to  divide  the  people 
of  the  free  States  upon  trifles  and  side  issues,  while  the  South  remained 
a  unit  in  defense  of  its  great  interest.  It  was  the  cunning  attempt  to 
balk  and  divert  the  indignation  aroused  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
restriction,  which  else  would  spend  its  force  upon  the  aggressions  of 
slavery ;  for  by  thus  kindling  the  Protestant  jealousy  of  our  people 
against  the  Pope,  and  enlisting  them  in  a  crusade  against  the  foreigner, 
the  South  could  all  the  more  successfully  push  forward  ils  schemes.  .  .  . 
Such  were  the  elements  which  mingled  and  commingled  in  the  politi- 
cal ferment  of  1854,  and  out  of  which  an  anti-slavery  party  was  to  be 
evolved  capable  of  trying  conclusions  with  the  perfectly  disciplined 
power  of  slavery.  The  problem  was  exceedingly  difficult,  and  could  not 
be  solved  in  a  day.  The  necessary  conditions  of  progress  could  not  be 
slighted,  and  the  element  of  time  must  necessarily  be  a  large  one  in  the 
grand  movement  which  was  to  come.  The  dispersion  of  the  old  parties 
was  one  thing,  but  the  organization  of  their  fragments  into  a  new  one  on 
a  just  basis  was  quite  a  different  thing.  The  honor  of  taking  the  tirst 
step  in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  belongs  to  Michigan, 
where  the  Whigs  and  Free  Soilers  met  in  State  convention  on  the  sixth 
of  July,  formed  a  complete  fusion  into  one  party,  and  adopted  the  name 
Republican.  This  action  was  followed  soon  after  by  like  movements 
in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Vermont.  In  Indiana  a  State  "  fusion  " 
convention  was  held  on  the  thirteenth  of  July,  which  adopted  a  platform, 
nominated  a  ticket,  and  called  ihe  new  movement  the  "  People's  Party." 
The  platform,  however,  was  narrow  and  equivocal,  and  the  ticket  nomi- 
nated had  been  agreed  on  the  day  before  by  the  Know- Nothings,  in 
secret  conclave,  as  the  outside  world  afterward  learned.  The  ticket  was 
elected,  but  it  was  done  by  combining  opposite  and  irreconcilable  ele- 
ments, and  was  not  only  barren  of  good  fruits  but  prolific  of  bad  ones, 
through  its  demoralizing  example  ;  for  the  same  dishonest  game  was  at- 
tempted the  year  following,  and  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the 
Democrats.  In  New  York  the  Whigs  refused  to  disband,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  form  a  new  party  failed.  The  same  was  true  of  Massachusetts 
and  Ohio.  The  latter  State,  however,  in  1855,  fell  into  the  Republican 
column,  and  nominated  Mr.  Chase  for  Governor,  who  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  A  Republican  movement  was  attempted  this  year  in 
Massachusetts,  where  conservative  Whiggery  and  Know- Nothing! sm 
blocked  the  way  of  progress,  as  they  did  also  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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In  November  of  the  year  1S54  the  Know-Nothing  party  held  a  National 
Convention  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  the  hand  of  slavery  was  clearly  re- 
vealed, and  the  "  Third  Degree,"  or  pro-slavery  obligation  of  the  order, 
was  adopted  ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of 
men  afterward  bound  themselves  by  this  obligation.  In  June  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  another  National  Convention  of  the  order  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  at  this  convention  the  party  was  finally  disrupted  on  the 
issue  of  slavery,  and  its  errand  of  mischief  henceforward  prosecuted  by 
fragmentary  and  irreguiar  methods ;  but  even  the  Northern  wing  of  this 
Order  was  untrustworthy  on  the  slavery  issue,  having  proposed,  as  a  con- 
dition of  union,  to  limit  its  anti-slavery  demand  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Missouri  restriction  and  the  admission  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  free 
SUtes. 

.  .  .  An  unprecedented  struggle  for  the  Speakership  began  with  the 
opening  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  and  lasted  till  the  second  day  of 
February,  when  the  free  States  finally  achieved  their  first  victory  in  the 
election  of  Banks.  Northern  manhood  at  last  was  at  a  premium,  and 
this  was  largely  the  fruit  of  the  "  border  ruffian  "  attempts  to  make  Kan- 
sas a  slave  State,  which  had  stirred  the  blood  of  the  people  during  the 
year  1855.  In  the  meantime,  the  arbitrary  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  still  further  contributed  to  the  growth  of  an  anti-slavery  opin- 
ion, Tlie  famous  case  of  Anthony  Burns  in  Boston,  the  prosecution  of 
S.  M.  Booth  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
State,  the  imprisonment  of  Passmore  Williamson  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  outrageous  rulings  of  Judge  Kane,  and  the  case  of  Margaret  Gamer 
in  Ohio,  all  played  their  part  in  preparing  the  people  of  the  free  States 
for  organized  political  action  against  the  aggressions  of  slavery. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1855,  the  chairmen  of  the  Republican  State 
Committees  of  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Wis- 
consin, issued  a  call  for  a  National  Republican  Convention  to  be  held  at 
Pittsburg,  on  the  zad  of  February,  1S56,  fur  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
National  Republican  party,  and  making  provision  for  a  subsequent  con- 
vention to  nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President.  .  .  , 
it  was  quite  manifest  that  this  was  a  Rfpubltcan  convention,  and  not  a 
mere  aggregation  of  Whigs,  Know-Nothings,  and  dissatisfied  Democrats. 
It  contained  a  considerable  Know-Nothing  element,  but  it  made  no  at- 
tempt at  leadership.  ,  .  .  The  convention  was  in  session  two  days,  and 
was  singularly  harmonious  throughout.  ...  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee oa  organization,  I  had  the  honor  to  report  the  plan  of  action^ 
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through  which  the  new  party  took  life,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  National  Executive  Committee,  the  holding  of  a  NationsJ  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  June,  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President,  and  the  organization  of  the  party 
in  counties  and  districts  throughout  the  States. 

The  Philadelphia  convention  was  very  large,  and  marked  by  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  up,  and  side  issues  for- 
gotten. If  Know-Nolhingism  was  present,  it  prudently  accepted  an  at- 
titude of  subordination.  The  platform  reasserted  the  self-evident  truths 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  denied  that  Congress,  the  peo- 
ple of  a  Territory,  or  any  other  authority,  could  give  legal  existence  to 
slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States.  It  asserted  the  sovereign 
power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories,  and  Its  right  and  duty  to  pro- 
hibit it  therein.  Know-Nothingism  received  no  recognition,  and  the 
double-faced  issue  of  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was 
disowned,  while  the  freedom  of  Kansas  was  dealt  with  as  a  mere  inci- 
dent of  the  conflict  between  liberty  and  slavery.  On  this  broad  platform 
John  C,  Fremont  was  nominated  for  President  on  the  first  ballot,  and 
Wm.  L.  Dayton  was  unanimously  nominated  for  Vice  President,  .  .  . 

George  W.  Julian,  PolUical  Recolleitions,  1840-1872  (Chicago,  1884),  134-150 
passim.     (Copyrighted;  printed  by  permission  of  the  Buwen-Menill  Co., 

Indianapolis.) 


36.    Free-Soil  Emigration  to  Kansas  (1854-1855) 

BY    MRS.    SARA    TAPPAN    DOOLITTLE    ROBINSON 

Mra.  Robinson  wm  the  wife  of  Charles  Robinson,  BEcnt  for  the  New  England 
Emigrant  Aid  Company.  Ai  governor  under  the  Topcka  constitulion,  he  was  the 
special  object  of  resentmenl  of  the  "border  ruffians"  ami  pro-slavery  parly.  He 
became  lirst  governut  of  (he  state  in  1S61.  Mrs.  Robinson  shnreit  the  exgieriences  of 
her  husband. —  Bibliography:  Leveretl  \V.  Spring,  Kama!,  313-3*7;  Channing  and 
Hart,  OuiJi,  §  zoo. 

.  .  .  TT  was  evident  that  a  large  emigration  would  naturally  flow  into 
X  Kansas  from  the  North  and  East ;  and,  to  enable  the  emigrant 
to  reach  his  destination  easily  and  cheaply,  an  association  was  formed, 
which  completed  its  organization  in  July  [1854].  The  purpose  of  this 
association,  as  declared  by  themselves,  was  to  "  assist  emigrants  to  settle 
ia  the  West."    Their  objects  were  to  induce  emigrants  to  move  west- 
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ward  in  such  large  bodies,  that  arrangements  might  be  made  with  boat 
lines  and  railroads  for  tickets  at  reduced  rates ;  to  erect  saw-mills  and 
boarding-houses,  and  establish  schools  in  diflerent  localities,  that  the 
people  might  gather  around  them,  and  not  be  obliged  to  wait  yean  for 
the  blessings  and  privileges  of  social  life,  as  most  early  settlers  in  the 
West  have  done.  Transplanted  into  the  wilderness,  they  hoped  to 
bring  to  them  the  civilization  and  the  comforts  of  their  old  homes. 

Mr.  Eli  Thayer,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  one  of  the  first  movers  in 
the  scheme.  To  some  suggestions  of  his  the  association  owed  its  birth. 
He,  with  A.  A.  Lawrence  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  J.  M.  F.  Williams,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  acted  as  trustees  of  the  Stock  Company  formed  July 
34,  1S54.  They  are  all  gentlemen  of  sterling  integrity  and  noble  pur- 
pose, and  with  untiring  energy  have  devoted  their  labors  and  money  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  .  .  . 

The  first  of  August,  1854,  a  party  of  about  thirty  settlers,  chiefly 
from  New  England,  arrived  in  the  territory,  and  settled  at  Lawrence. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Branscomb,  of  Boston,  on  a  tour  in  the  territory  a  few  weeks 
earlier  in  the  summer,  had  selected  this  spot  as  one  of  peculiar  loveli- 
ness for  a  town  site.  A  part  of  them  pitched  their  tents  upon  the  high 
hill  south-west  of  the  town  site,  and  named  it  Mount  Oread,  -after  the 
Mount  Oread  School  in  Worcester,  of  which  Mr,  Thayer  was  founder 
and  proprietor. 

When  the  party  arrived,  one  man  only  occupied  the  town  site  with 
his  family.  His  improvements  were  purchased,  and  he  abandoned  his 
claim  for  the  town.  This  party  was  met  with  insult  and  abuse  on  the 
Missouri  river,  and  on  their  way  into  the  territory.  After  they  arrived 
in  Lawrence,  bands  of  these  Missourians  gathered  along  the  river 
bottoms,  and  wherever  they  put  a  stake  they  made  a  pretended  claim. 
They  invaded  the  meetings  of  the  actual  settlers  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  attempted  to  control  them.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  frighten 
and  drive  them  from  the  territory  by  fomenting  disputes  about 
claims,  and  other  quarrels.  .  .  . 

About  the  first  af  September,  the  second  New  England  party  arrived 
and  settled  at  Lawrence.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  New  England 
settlement  was  to  be  made  at  Lawrence,  every  means  was  resorted  to, 
to  break  it  up. 

.  .  .  The  people  however  proceeded  with  their  improvements,  erect- 
ing a  saw-mill,  boarding-houses,  and  stores.  .  .  . 

The  week  came  and  went.  .  .  .    For  some  reason,  the  people  of 
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Missouri,  although  urgently  called  upon,  did  not  respond,  and  the 
belligerent  parties  concluded  to  postpone  any  warlike  action.  .  .  . 

The  buildings  erected  in  Lawrence  were  of  most  primiitve  style,  of 
pole  and  thatch.  Most  of  the  people  for  some  weeks  boarded  in  com- 
mon, and,  in  such  a  dwelling,  sleeping  upon  the  ground  on  buffalo  robes 
and  blankets.  .  .  . 

The  first  Kansas  party  of  the  season  \e&  Boston,  March  13,  1855, 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  C,  Robinson.  There  were  nearly  two  hundred 
in  the  party,  men,  women  and  children.  We  reached  Kansas  city 
March  24.  .  .  . 

[March]  25/-*.  —  .Another  boat  came  in  with  another  party  of  Kansas 
passengers.  .  .  .  My  husband  made  an  arrangement  to  accompany  a 
portion  of  our  fellow-travellers  into  the  country,  to  look  for  a  pleasant 
location  for  a  new  settlement.  .  .  . 

[April]  fj//i. — We  leave  for  Lawrence  this  morning.  .  .  . 

[18.]  .  .  .  Although  the  first  work  done  upon  the  house  was  upon  the 
Friday  before,  after  taking  supper  down  street,  we  preferred  going  lo 
it  to  stopping  elsewhere.  One  room  was  clapboarded  within  a  foot 
of  the  chamber-floor,  loose  boards  were  laid  over  the  joists  aliove  to 
keep  out.  the  rains  or  falUng  dews.  The  windows  were  also  similarly 
protected  upon  each  side,  while  at  the  front  the  glass  was  set.  There 
were  mattresses  laid  upon  the  floor  and  upon  the  lounge,  while  upon 
the  table  a  candle  was  burning.  ...  A  broom  had  also  been  provided, 
and  a  brimming  pail  of  cold  water.  Blessings  on  him  who  was  thus 
thoughtful  of  our  comfort !  By  nailing  a  buffalo-robe  al  the  door-way, 
and  arranging  some  articles  of  bedding  upon  chairs,  out  of  one  room 
we  made  two  for  the  night.  .  .  . 

lis/.  —  The  floor  in  the  dining-room  is  laid.  The  windows  are  in. 
The  door  between  the  rooms  is  taken  away,  and  the  stove  is  set,  with 
the  pipe  out  of  the  window,  afler  the  true  pioneer  fashion.  .  .  . 

[May  17.]  Take  a  walk  down  to  the  town,  and  call  upon  one  of 
our  fellow-travellers.  We  find  her  in  a  little  cabin  of  mud  walls,  cotton- 
wood  roof,  and  with  cloth  covering  the  inside.  It  is  tent-shaped,  and 
very  small.  There  is  an  earthy  smell  and  a  stifled  feeling  as  I  enter  the 
low  door ;  and,  as  I  at  a  glance  see  ihe  want  of  comfort  pervading  all, 
I  scarcely  can  fmd  courage  to  ask  how  she  likes  Kansas,  A  bed,  stand- 
ing crosswise,  fills  up  one  entire  end  of  the  cabin,  leaving  only  about 
eight  feet  square  of  space  for  the  family,  consisting  of  father,  mother, 
and  four  little  girls  under  six  years.    Two  rough  benches,  about  two 
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feet  in  length,  and  two  rude  tables,  make  up  the  furniture.  The  cook- 
ing is  done  out  of  doors,  afler  camp  fashion.  The  children  have  been 
very  ill,  and  the  little  one  now  tosses  restlessly  in  its  fevered  dreams. . . . 

2^th. — The  timbers  are  drawn  for  the  kitchen.  .  .  . 

The  roads  for  many  days  have  been  full  of  wagons  —  white -covered, 
emigrant  wagons.  We  cannot  look  out  of  the  windows  without  seeing 
a  number,  eilher  upon  the  road  through  the  prairie  east  of  us,  which 
comes  in  from  Kansas  city,  where  most  emigrants  leave  the  boats  and 
buy  wagons  and  provisions  for  the  journey,  or,  going  on  the  hill  west, 
on  their  way  to  Topeka,  or  other  settlements  above. 

The  prairie,  too,  is  alive  with  people,  coming  and  going.  Some  are 
upon  horseback,  and  others  in  carriages  of  eastern  manufacture  ;  while 
the  busy  teams,  carrying  stone  for  the  hotel  and  other  large  buildings, 
give  to  the  whole  town  an  appearance  of  unprecedented  thrift  which 
renders  the  name  of  Yankee  Town,  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  border 
friends,  richly  merited.  At  night  we  see  the  camp-fires  all  about  us, 
on  the  prairies  and  in  ihe  ravines.  The  appearance  of  the  men,  pre- 
paring their  evening  meal,  is  singularly  grotesque  and  gypsy-like.  .  .  . 

[June  1 2.]  Large  stone  buildings,  which  would  be  an  ornament  to 
any  place,  are  fast  being  erected,  while  buildings  of  humble  pretensions, 
of  wood  and  stone,  are  springing  up  with  a  rapidity  almost  equalling 
the  wonderful  genius  of  Aladdin.  We  can  count  already  fifty  dwellings 
erected  since  we  came ;  and  the  little  city  of  less  than  a  year's  exist- 
ence will,  in  intelligence,  refinement,  and  moral  worth,  compare  most 
favorably  with  many  New  England  towns  of  six  times  its  number  of 
inhabitants.  .  .  . 

[August]  18/A.  —  The  quiet  citizens  of  Lawrence  are  continually 
annoyed  by  the  street  broils  in  our  midst.  .  .  .  The  border  papers  are 
full  of  threats  against  the  Yankees.  An  extract  from  the  Leavenworth 
Herald  is  a  sample  of  all :  "  Dr.  Robinson  is  sole  agent  for  the  under- 
ground railroad  leading  out  of  Western  Missouri,  and  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  fugitive  '  niggers.'  His  office  is  in  Lawrence,  K.T.  Give  him 
a  call."  .  .  . 

[September]  4/A. —  Emigration  again  begins  to  pour  into  the  terri- 
tory. During  the  last  two  months  there  has  been  little  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Cholera  has  raged  on  the  river,  and  summer  heats  have 
been  too  great  for  any  comfort  In  travelling ;  but  now  the  prairies  are 
again  dotted  with  white-covered  wagons  of  the  western  emigrant.  They 
come  bringing  everything  with  them  in  their  wagons,  their  furniture. 
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provisions,  and  their  femilies.  Their  stock,  also,  is  driven  with  the 
teams.  Their  wagons  to  them  are  a  travelling  home ;  many  of  them 
having  a  stove  set,  with  pipe  running  through  the  top.  They  often 
travel  far  into  the  territory;  it  matters  to  them  little  how  far,  so  that 
they  get  a  location  which  pleases  them.  Then  they  build  a  cabin,  and, 
with  a  fixed  habitation,  they  will  become  the  strength  and  sinew  of  the 
country.  .  .  . 

i2d.  .  .  .  There  are  .  .  .  continued  rumors  of  new  invasions,  which 
disturb  us  but  little.  .  .  . 

About  this  time  the  people  of  Lawrence  entered  into  a  self  defensive 
conization.  The  street  broils  and  outrages  were  becoming  so  frequent 
their  lives  were  in  daily  pieril.  As  soon  as  the  organization  was  com- 
plete, and  their  badges  gave  evidence  of  a  secret  society,  the  outrages 
ceased.  .  .  . 

[November  18.]  .  .  .  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in  the 
country  this  fall,  —  slow  fever  and  chills.  They  prevail  mostly  in  the 
low  grounds  near  the  rivers.  We  hear  from  some  settlements,  especially 
from  those  south  on  the  Neosho,  that  sickness  has  laid  its  heavy  hand 
on  the  strongest,  and  scarcely  any  have  escaped  the  paralyzing  blow. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn,  exposures,  either  necessary  or  unavoidable,  have 
been  the  cause. 

Sara  T.  L.  Robinson,  Kansas ;  Us  Interior  and  Exterior  Life  (Boston,  etc., 
1856),  10-98  >flj«V«. 


37.    "Call  to  Kanzas"  {1855} 

BY  LUCY  LARCOM 

The  New  England  Emigrint  Aid  Company  oFTered  a  prize  for  the  long  brat  tuited 
to  arouse  Kanua  immigrints,  an  offer  charncteristic  of  the  methods  at  the  association 
to  kindle  intereit  jn  the  free-soil  immigralioD  to  that  territory.  Miss  Larcom's  lyric 
won  the  prize.  I,a.ter  she  enjoyed  con<idcra.b1e  reputation  as  a  minor  poet,  and  wrote 
several  well-known  patriotic  poems  during  the  Civil  War.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  36 

YEOMEN  strong,  hither  throng  I 
Nature's  honest  men, 
We  will  make  the  wilderness 

Bud  and  bloom  again. 
Bring  the  sickle,  speed  the  plough. 
Turn  the  ready  soil ! 
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Freedom  is  the  noblest  pay 
For  the  trae  man's  toiL 

Ho  !  brothers  1  come,  brothen  I 
Hasten  all  with  me, 

We'll  sing  upon  the  Kanzas  plains 
A  song  of  Liberty  1 

Father,  haste  I  o'er  the  waste 

Lies  a  pleasant  lan<i, 
There  your  fire- side  altar  stones 

Fixed  in  truth  shall  stand. 
There  your  sons,  brave  and  good, 

Shall  to  freemen  grow. 
Clad  in  triple  mail  of  Right, 

Wrong  to  overthrow. 
Ho  1  brothers !  come,  brothers  I 

Hasten  all  with  me, 
We'll  sing  upon  the  Kanzas  plains 

A  song  of  Liberty. 

Mother,  come  !  here's  a  home 

In  the  waiting  West. 
Bring  the  seeds  of  love  and  peace 

You  who  sow  them  best. 
Faithful  hearts,  holy  prayers. 

Keep  from  laint  the  air. 
Soil  a  mother's  tears  iiave  wet. 

Golden  crops  shall  bear. 
Come,  mother  !  fond  mother. 

List !  we  call  to  thee. 
We'll  sing  upon  the  Kanzas  plains, 

A  song  of  Liberty. 

Brother  brave,  stem  the  wave  I 
Firm  tlie  prairies  tread  1 

Up   the   daric    Missouri    flood 
fie  your  canvas  spread. 

Sister  true,  join  us  too 

Where  the  Kanzas  flows. 
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Let  the  Northern  lily  bloom 

With  the  Southern  rose. 
Brave  brother,  true  sister, 

List !  we  call  to  thee, 
We'll  sing  upon  the  Kanzas  plains, 

A  song  of  Liberty. 

One  and  all,  hear  our  call 

Echo  through  the  land  I 
Aid  us  with  the  willing  heart 

And  the  strong  right  hand  1 
Feed  the  spark,  the  Pilgrims  stmclc 

On  old  Plymouth  Rock  ! 
To  the  watch-fires  of  the  free 

Millions  glad  shall  flock. 
Ho  I  brothers  !  come,  brothers ! 

Hasten  all  with  me. 
We'll  sing  upon  the  Kanzas  plains, 

A  song  of  IJberty. 

Luc^  Larcom,  Call  to  Kansas  (published  in  one  sheet  by  the  New  England 
Emigrant  Aid  Compauy,  [Boston,  1S55]}. 


38.    Pro-Slavery  Emigration  to  Kansas  (1855) 

BV    COLONEL    JOHN    SCOTT 

Scott  WM  1  prominent  ciliicn  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  «nd  a  militia  officer.  He 
went  to  Kansas  fur  the  eleclions  of  both  November,  lSs4.  and  March,  1855,  and  pre- 
sutnably  voted  at  both,  although  holding  ihe  office  of  cily  Bltoiney  in  St.  Joseph  al  the 
time.  In  Ihc  former  election  he  was  chosen  judge  of  election  by  the  crourcl  present 
at  Ihe  pulls;  and  he  considered  himself  qualitied  to  accept,  because  the  night  before 
he  had  engaged  board  >l  the  setllemeni  for  a  month.  — Uibiiograpby  as  in  No.  36 

I  WAS  present  at  the  election  of  March  30,  1855,  in  Burr  Oak  pre- 
cinct in  the  14th  district,  in  this  Territory.  I  saw  many  Missourians 
there.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  settlement  of 
Kansas,  and  the  interference  of  eastern  people  in  the  settlement  of  that 
Territory,  since  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  bill.  It  was  but 
a  short  time  after  the  passage  of  that  act  that  we  learned  through  the 
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papers  about  the  forming  of  a  society  in  the  east  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  settlement  of  Kansas  Territory,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
a  free  State.  Missouri,  being  a  slave  State,  and  believing  that  an  effort 
of  that  kind,  if  successful,  would  injure  her  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  slave  property,  were  indignant,  and  became  determined  to  use  all 
means  in  their  power  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  eastern  people  upon 
that  subject. 

They  were  excited  upon  that  subject,  and  have  been  so  ever  since. 
This  rumor  and  excitement  extended  all  over  the  State,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  borders.  The  general  rumor  was  that  this  eastern  society 
was  for  no  other  purpose  than  making  Kansas  a  free  State.  One  great 
reason  why  we  believed  that  was  the  only  object  of  the  society  was,  that 
we  heard  of  and  saw  no  efforts  to  settle  Nebraska  or  the  other  Territo- 
ries with  free  State  men.  The  people  of  the  south  have  always  thought 
they  have  always  been  interfered  with  by  the  north,  and  the  people 
of  Missouri  considered  this  the  most  open  and  bold  movement  the 
northern  and  eastern  societies  ever  made.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
I  have  heard  hundreds  of  Missourians  lament  that  such  a  course  had 
been  pursued  by  the  north,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  there  would 
have  been  no  excitement  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  except  for  the 
extraordinary  movement  made  by  the  north  and  east  for  the  purpose 
of  making  Kansas  a  free  State.  Most  of  the  slaves  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri are  in  the  western  border  counties,  or  the  hemp  growing  portion 
of  Missouri,  The  people  of  Missouri  were  a  good  deal  excited  just 
before  the  March  election,  because  it  had  been  so  long  postponed,  and 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  it  was  postponed  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  eastern  emigrants  to  arrive  here,  that  they  might  control  the  elec- 
tions. Everybody  that  I  heard  speak  of  it  expressed  that  belief,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Territory.  The  same  rumors  were  in  the  Territory  as 
in  Missouri.  Immediately  preceding  that  election,  and  even  before  the 
opening  of  navigation,  we  had  rumors  that  hundreds  of  eastern  people 
were  in  St.  Louis,  waiting  for  the  navigation  of  the  river  to  be  opened, 
that  they  might  get  up  to  the  Territory  in  time  for  the  election,  and  the 
truth  of  these  rumors  was  established  by  the  accounts  steamboat  officers 
afterwards  brought  up  of  the  emigrants  they  had  landed  at  different 
places  in  and  near  the  Territory,  who  had  no  famihes  and  very  little 
property,  except  little  oil  cloth  carpet  sacks.  For  some  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  election  the  rumor  was  prevalent  that  a  good  many 
eastern  people  were  being  sent  here  to  be  at  the  elections,  and  then 
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were  going  back.  There  was  a  general  expression  of  opinion  that  the 
people  of  Missouri  should  turn  out  and  come  to  the  Teiritory,  and 
prevent  this  illegal  voting  by  force,  if  necessary.  \Vc  regarded  this  as 
invasion  of  the  northern  people  of  a  Territory  which  was  contiguous  to 
Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  institutions  of  the  Territory, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  objects  of  the  Kansas -Nebraska  bill. 

I  do  not  recollect  as  I  ever  heard  any  Missourians  advocate  the  policy 
of  Missourians  going  over  to  that  election  and  voting,  in  the  absence 
of  this  eastern  emigration  about  the  time  of  the  election,  except,  per- 
haps. General  Stringfellow,  who  advocated  the  doctrine  that  the  Mis- 
sourians had  the  right  to  go  there  any  time  to  vote,  and,  perhaps,  urged 
them  to  come  for  that  purpose.  It  was  determined  by  the  Missourians 
that  if  the  eastern  emigrants  were  allowed  to  vote,  we  would  vote  also, 
or  we  would  destroy  the  poll  books  and  break  up  the  elections ;  and  the 
determination  is,  that  eastern  people  shall  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
and  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  Kansas,  if  the  Union  is  dissolved 
in  preventing  it,  though  we  are  willing  that  all  honest,  well-meaning  set- 
tlers shall  come  and  be  admitted  to  all  the  equality  of  the  other  citizens. 

I  went  to  the  Burr  Oak  precinct  with  a  company  of  other  Missourians, 
with  no  arms  myself,  and  I  saw  one  gun  in  the  party,  and  a  few  pistols 
and  side  arms.  The  determination  of  the  people  of  Missouri  was  to 
interfere  with  no  one  except  this  boat  load  of  eastern  emigrants  which 
was  expected  at  that  precinct,  and  if  they  arrived  we  determined,  if 
strong  enough,  to  march  them  back,  to  the  tune  of  the  Rogue's  March, 
to  the  river,  and  make  them  get  on  the  boat  they  got  off.  If  we  were 
not  strong  enough  and  they  were  allowed  to  vote,  we  were  determined 
to  vote  too.  ...  I  did  not  see  the  slightest  effort  made  on  the  30th 
of  March  to  interfere  with  the  voters  of  the  district,  and  there  was  no 
disturbance  in  regard  to  the  election.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  think  the  Missourians  would  ever  have  got  excited  about 
Kansas,  but  for  the  rumors  concerning  eastern  emigrants.  The  [most] 
extraordinary  efforts  made  by  the  eastern  people,  except  these  emigrant 
aid  societies,  that  I  have  heard  of,  is  the  newspaper  reports  of  men,  rifles, 
and  means  being  sent  out  here,  as  they  say,  to  defend  themselves,  but, 
as  we  think,  to  control  the  elections  here.  If  the  Missouri  compromise 
had  not  been  repealed  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  I  think  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory would  have  been  made  a  slave  Stale,  as  most  of  the  prominent 
men  of  Missouri  considered  that  compromise  repealed  since  1850,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  in  regard  to  Kansas  then  would  have 
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been  the  same  as  now.  The  avowed  object  of  making  a  free  State  by 
persons  living  remote  from  the  Territoiy,  and  having  no  interest  in  it, 
and  the  raising  of  money  and  means  for  that  purpose,  is  the  obnoxious 
feature  of  these  emigrant  aid  societies,  though  there  is  nothing  illegal 
in  that ;  but  it  is  an  extraordinary  interference  in  a  remote  region  of  the 
country.  I  think  it  is  a  new  thing  for  free  States  to  get  up  societies  to 
make  free  States  out  of  Territories. 

The  first  extraordinary  effort  that  the  Missourians  made  to  meet  the 
action  of  these  emigrant  aid  societies,  was  in  the  fall  of  1854,  or  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  to  form  societies  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  in 
which  each  member  pledged  himself  to  use  all  honorable  and  legal 
means  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State.  I  cannot  speak  of  but  three 
counties,  but  I  have  heard  that,  in  three  counties  there,  societies  existed. 
In  our  county  I  knew  one  society  existed ;  it  was  a  secret  society.  I  do 
not  know  that  these  societies  are  now  in  operation  ;  I  attended  one  up 
to  the  30th  March,  1855,  and  then  stopped  attending  them,  and  do  not 
know  about  them  since. 

I  think,  perhaps,  through  the  influence  of  the  members  of  these  soci- 
eties persons  were  induced  to  come  over  here  to  the  election,  but  I  do 
not  think  any  who  did  come  were  members  of  this  society.  The  objects 
attempted  to  be  affected  by  this  society,  was  to  hunt  up  and  induce  pro- 
slavery  men  to  come  to  this  Territory  and  become  actual  settlers.  1 
never  heard  of  any  fund ;  I  deemed  the  society  worthy,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  existing  of  the  aid  societies  in  the  east.  ...  I  con- 
sider it  an  unworthy  object  for  persons  who  derive  no  pecuniary  benefit 
from  it,  to  undertake  to  make  Kansas  a  free  State,  and  thus  injure  Mis- 
souri. 

But  since  the  30th  of  March,  1855,  I  think  that  society  has  been 
superseded  by  another  society,  which  has  a  fund  for  the  purpose,  of 
sending  pro-slavery  emigration  to  this  Territory,  and  is  regularly  organ- 
ized for  that  purpose.  The  fund  is  used  in  aiding  emigrants,  by  loaning 
them  money  to  get  into  the  Territory,  in  providing  claims,  and  enter- 
ing the  land.  It  is  a  self- defensive  organization,  intended  to  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  political  institutions  of  the  Territory,  as  far  as  slavery 
is  concerned. 

So  far  as  I  know  anything  of  the  society,  the  means  of  the  society  is 
not  to  build  up  mills  and  hotels,  but  to  aid  individual  settlers  in  their 
claims,  and  to  do  with  the  funds  of  the  society  for  them  what  they  indi- 
vidual/ would  do  with  theii  own  money  for  themselves.    I  think  these 
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conversations  have  been  formed  pretty  extensively  over  Missouri,  and 
I  think  persons  have  been  selected  in  Missouri  to  go  to  other  southern 
States  and  build  up  similar  societies  there,  but  to  what  extent  that  has 
been  done  I  do  not  know.  .  .  . 

1  do  not  think  I  would  have  suggested  to  any  one  in  Missouri  the 
fonning  of  societies  in  Missouri  but  for  these  eastern  societies,  and  they 
were  formed  but  as  a  means  of  self-defence  and  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  those  eastern  societies,  and  I  think  it  is  the  general  expression,  and 
I  know  it  is  the  ardent  hope  of  every  man  in  Missouri  that  I  have  heard 
express  himself,  that  if  the  north  would  cease  operating  by  these  socie- 
ties, Missouri  would  also  cease  to  use  those  she  has  established. 

All  that  Missourians  asked  was  that  the  principles  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act  should  be  carried  out,  and  the  actual  settlers  of  the  Terri- 
tory allowed  to  manage  their  own  domestic  institutions  for  themselves. 

House  Reports,  34  Cong.,  I  sess.  (Washington,  1856),  11,  No.  200,  pp.  894- 
897  P<^si,n. 


39.    Civil  War  in  Kansas  (i  855-1 856) 

BY  THOMAS   H.   GLADSTONE 

GUilstoiie,  a  kinsman  of  William  E.  Gladslone,  was  an  Englishman  who  came  to 
the  United  States  as  an  ordinary  traveller  and  after  a  tout  through  the  South  arrived 
in  Kansas  at  a  critical  period.  His  experience  was  to  a  large  degree  from  the  pro- 
slavery  ude;  and  his  account,  first  published  in  the  London  TVidh,  is  perhaps  the 
most  impartial  contemporary  narrative  that  we  have.  —  Bibliography  ai  in  No.  36 

THE  autumn  of  1854  witnessed  the  erection  of  the  first  log-huts  of 
Lawrence  by  a  few  families  of  New  England  settlers.  During  the 
year  1855  its  population  increased  rapidly,  chiefly  by  the  arrival  of 
emigrants  firom  the  Northern  Stales.  Its  log-hut  existence  gave  way  to 
a  more  advanced  stage,  in  which  buildings  of  brick  and  stone  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  "  Yankee  town  "  early  began 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  abettors  of  slavery.  Viewed  as  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Free-state  party,  it  was  made  the  point  of  attack  during  what 
was  called  "  the  Wakarusa  war  "  in  the  winter  of  1855.  Before  the  ter- 
mination of  this  its  first  siege,  the  necessity  of  some  means  of  defence 
being  manifest,  the  inhabitants  of  Lawrence  proceeded  to  fortify  their 
town  by  the  erection  of  four  or  five  circular  earthworks,  thrown  up  about 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  measuring  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter.    These 
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were  connected  with  long  lines  of  earthwork  entrenchments,  rifle-pits, 
and  other  meanB  of  fortiRcation.  Whilst  these  engineering  operations 
were  being  carried  on,  the  men  might  have  been  seen,  day  and  night, 
working  in  the  trtnches,  in  haste  to  complete  the  defence  of  their  VVest- 
prn  Sebastopol.  The  inhabitants  were  also  placed  under  arms,  formed 
into  companies,  with  their  respective  commanders,  under  the  generalship 
of  Robinson  and  Lane,  had  their  daily  drill,  mounted  guard  day  and 
night  upon  the  forts,  and  sent  out  at  night  a  horse-patrol  to  watch  the 
outer  posts,  and  give  warning  of  approaching  danger. 

The  pacification  which  followed  the  Wakarusa  campaign  in  December, 
1855,  afforded  only  a  temporary  lull.  Although  war  had  ceased,  the 
people  did  not  cease  to  carry  arms,  and  used  them,  when  occasion 
offered,  with  fatal  effect.  The  Missourians  did  not  conceal  that  they 
were  organizing  another  invasion,  which  should  effectually  "wipe  out 
Lawrence,"  and  win  Kansas  for  slavery,  "  though  they  should  wade  to 
the  knees  in  blood  to  obtain  it."  The  Southern  states  were  being 
appealed  to  far  and  wide,  to  aid  by  men  and  money  in  the  extirpation 
of  every  Northern  settler.  .  .  . 

The  month  of  May  arrived,  and  the  state  of  parties  continued  as 
before.  The  pro-slavery,  or,  as  it  was  commonly  termed,  the  border- 
ruffian  army,  had,  however,  gained  strength  by  large  reinforcements 
from  the  States.  Colonel  Buford  was  there  ivith  his  determined  bands 
from  Alabama,  Colonel  Titus  from  Florida,  Colonel  Wilkes  and  others 
with  companies  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  all  of  whom  had 
sworn  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  South  in  Kansas.  The  President,  too, 
through  his  Sccretary-at-War,  had  placed  the  federal  troops  at  the  com- 
mand of  Governor  Shannon,  and  the  Chief  Justice  Lecomptc  had  declared, 
in  a  notable  charge  to  a  grand  jury,  that  all  who  resisted  the  laws 
made  by  the  fraudulently  elected  Legislature  were  to  be  found  guilty  of 
high  treason.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  Sheriff  Jones  rode  about  the  country  with  a  "  posse  "  of 
United  States  troops,  arresting  whomsoever  he  pleased ;  the  grand  jury 
declared  the  Free-state  Hotel  and  the  offices  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom 
and  Kansas  Free-Stale  newspapers  in  Lawrence  to  be  nuisances,  and  as 
such  to  be  removed ;  Governor  Robinson  and  several  other  men  of 
influence  in  the  Free-state  cause  were  severally  seized  and  held  as  pris- 
oners ;  Free-state  men  were  daily  molested  in  the  highway,  some  robbed, 
and  others  killed  ;  and  a  constantly  increasing  army  was  encamping  right 
and  left  of  Lawrence,  pressing  daily  more  closely  around  it,  and  openly 
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declaring  that  their  intention  was  to  "  wipe  out  the  traitorous  city,  and 
not  to  leave  an  abolitionist  alive  in  the  territory."  .  .  . 

At  length  the  day  approached  when  Lawrence  was  to  fall.  On  the 
night  previous  to  May  aist,  could  any  one  have  taken  a  survey  of  the 
country  around,  he  would  have  seen  the  old  encampment  at  Franklin^ 
.  four  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Lawrence,  which  was  occupied  during  the 
Wakarusa  war,  again  bristling  with  the  arms  of  Colonel  Buford's  com- 
panies, brought  from  the  States.  This  formed  the  lower  division  of  the 
invading  army.  On  the  west  of  Lawrence,  at  twelve  miles  distance,  he 
would  have  seen  another  encampment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lecomp- 
ton,  occupied  by  the  forces  under  Colonel  Titus  and  Colonel  Wilkes. 
These  were  reinforced  by  General  Atchison,  with  his  Platte  County 
Rifles  and  two  pieces  of  artillery;  by  Captain  Dunn,  heading  the 
Kickapoo  Rangers ;  by  the  Doniphan  Tigers,  and  another  company 
under  General  Clark,  as  well  as  by  General  Stringfellow,  with  his  brother, 
the  doctor,  who  had  left  for  a  time  his  editorship  to  take  a  military 
command,  and  other  leaders,  who  brought  up  all  the  lawless  rabble  of 
the  border-towns,  to  aid  in  the  attack.  These  on  the  west  of  Lawrence 
formed  the  upper  division.  A  large  proportion  were  cavalry.  The  gen- 
eral control  of  the  troops  was  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Marshal, 
Donaldson,  the  whole  body,  of  some  six  or  eight  hundred  armed  men, 
being  regarded  as  a  posse  comitatus  to  aid  this  officer  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties.  .  .  . 

During  the  forenoon  Fain,  the  Deputy- Marshal,  entered  Lawrence 
with  some  assistants,  to  make  arrests  of  its  citizens.  He  failed,  however, 
in  provoking  the  resistance  desired,  on  which  to  found  a  pretext  for 
attacking  the  city ;  for  the  citizens  permitted  the  arrests  to  be  made,  and 
responded  to  his  demand  for  a  "  posse  "  to'  aid  him.  .  .  , 

The  United  States  Marshal  had  now,  he  stated,  no  more  need  of  the 
troops ;  but,  as  Sheriff  Jones  had  some  processes  to  serve  in  Lawrence, 
he  would  hand  them  over  to  him  as  a.  posse  comitatus. 

Accordingly,  in  the  afternoon,  Jones  rode  into  Lawrence  at  the  head 
of  twenty  or  more  men,  mounted'  and  armed,  and  placed  himself  in 
front  of  the  Free-state  Hotel,  demanding  of  General  Pomerpy  the  sur- 
render of  alt  arms.  He  gave  him  five  minutes  for  his  decision,  fail- 
ing which  the  posse  would  be  ordered  to  bombard  the  town.  General 
Pomeroy  gave  up  their  brass  howitzer  and  some  small  pieces,  the  only 
arms  that  were  not  private  property.  Jones  then  demanded  the  removal 
of  the  furniture  from  the  hotel,  stating  that  the  District  Court  for  Douglas 
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County  had  adjudged  the  hotel  and  the  two  free-state  newspaper  offices 
to  be  nuisances,  and  as  nuisances  to  be  removed,  and  that  lie  was  there 
as  Sheriff  to  execute  these  indictments,  and  summarily  remove  the 
obnoxious  buildings. 

In  the  mean  lime  the  forces  had  left  the  hill,  and  were  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town,  under  Titus  and  Buford,  Atchison  and  Stringfellow.  .  .  . 

The  newspaper  offices  were  the  first  objects  of  attack.  First  that  of 
the  Free  Slate,  then  that  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  underwent  a  thor- 
ough demolition.  The  presses  were  in  each  case  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
offending  type  carried  away  to  the  river.  The  papers  and  books  were 
treated  in  like  manner,  until  the  soldiers  became  weary  of  carrying  them 
to  the  Kaw,  when  they  thrust  them  in  piles  into  the  street,  and  burnt, 
tore,  or  otherwise  destroyed  them. 

From  the  printing  offices  they  went  to  the  hotel.  .  .  . 

As  orders  were  given  to  remove  the  furniture,  the  wild  roob  threw  the 
articles  out  of  the  windows,  but  shortly  found  more  congenial  employ- 
ment in  emptying  the  cellars.  By  this  time  four  cannon  had  been 
brought  opposite  the  hotel,  and,  under  Atchison's  command,  they  com- 
menced to  batter  down  the  building.  In  this,  however,  they  failed. 
The  General's  "  Now,  boys,  let  her  rip  ! "  was  answered  by  some  of  the 
shot  missing  the  mark,  although  the  breadth  of  Massachusetts-street 
alone  intervened,  and  the  remainder  of  some  scores  of  rounds  leaving  the 
walls  of  the  hotel  unharmed.  They  then  placed  kegs  of  gunpowder  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  building,  and  attempted  to  blow  it  up.  The  only 
result  was,  the  shattering  of  some  of  the  windows  and  other  limiteil 
damage.  At  length,  to  complete  the  work  which  their  own  clumsiness 
or  inebriety  had  rendered  difficult  hitherto,  orders  were  given  to  fire  the 
bnilding  in  &  number  of  places,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  was  soon 
encircled  in  a  mass  of  flames.  Before  evening,  all  that  remained  of  the 
Eldridge  House  was  a  portion  of  one  wall  standing  erect,  and  for  the 
rest  a  shapeless  heap  of  ruins. 

The  firing  of  the  cannon  had  been  the  signal  for  most  of  the  women 
and  children  in  Lawrence  to  leave  the  city.  This  they  did,  not  knowing 
whither  to  turn  their  steps.  The  male  portion  of  its  citizens  watched, 
without  offering  resistance,  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  named,  and 
next  had  to  see  their  own  houses  made  the  objects  of  unscrupulous 
plunder. 

The  sack  of  Lawrence  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 
Sheriff  Jones,  after  gazing  on  the  flames  rising  from  the  hotel,  and  saying 
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that  it  was  "  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,"  dismissed  his  "  posse,"  and 
they  immediately  commenced  their  lawless  pillage.  In  this  officers  and 
men  all  participated,  and  they  did  not  terminate  until  they  had  rifled  all 
the  principal  houses  of  whatever  articles  of  value  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon,  aod  had  destroyed  that  which  they  could  not  carry  away. 
Finally,  Governor  Robinson's  house  on  Mount  Oread  was  set  fire  to, 
after  it  had  been  searched  for  papers  and  valuables,  and  its  burning  walls 
lit  up  the  evening  sky  as  the  army  of  desperadoes,  now  wild  with  plunder 
and  excesses,  and  maddened  with  drink,  retired  from  the  pillaged  city. 

The  value  of  the  property  stolen  and  destroyed  during  the  day  in 
Lawrence  is  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

Life  was  fortunately  not  taken,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Lawrence  dis- 
appointed their  invaders  of  a  fight,  by  offering  no  resistance.  ,  .  . 

Among  all  the  scenes  of  violence  I  witnessed,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
offending  parties  were  invariably  on  the  Pro-slavery  side.  The  Free- 
state  men  appeared  to  me  to  be  intimidated  and  overawed,  in  conse- 
quence, not  merely  of  the  determination  and  defiant  boldness  of  their 
opponents,  but  still  more  through  the  sanction  given  to  these  acts  by 
the  Government. 

I  often  heard  the  remark,  that  they  would  resist,  but  that  they  were  re- 
solved not  to  bring  themselves  into  collision  with  the  Federal  power.  .  .  . 

Their  later  conduct,  however,  was  different.  In  the  hands  of  their 
oppressors  all  justice  had  been  set  at  defiance.  They  had  been  driven 
out  of  house  and  home  by  an  armed  mob,  acting  under  territorial 
authority.  The  Federal  power  had  been  appealed  to  in  vain.  Tlie  Free- 
state  men  were  driven  to  desperation.  It  was  but  natural  that  some 
revulsion  of  feeling  should  be  experienced.  As  it  was,  guerrilla  parties 
were  organized  by  some  of  the  less  passive  spirits  on  the  Free-state  side, 
corresponding  with  those  already  existing  amongst  their  opponents. 
These  thought  themselves  justified  In  recovering  stolen  horses  and  other 
property.  Other  acts  of  retaliation  occurred.  In  several  instances  the 
opposing  parties  came  into  collision,  and  violence  ensued.  For  some 
time,  therefore,  after  the  attack  upon  Lawrence,  an  irregular  strife  was 
maintained,  and  a  bitter  remembrance  filled  each  man's  mind,  and 
impelled  to  daily  acts  of  hostility  and  not  unfrequent  bloodshed. 

T.  H.  Gladstone,  The  En^iskman  in  Kansas ;  or.  Squatter  Life  and  Border 
War/are  (edited  by  F.  L.  Olmsted,  New  York,  1857),  22-66  passim. 
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40.     A  Constitution  made  to  Order  (1857) 

BY    GOVERNOR    ROBERT   JOHN   WALKER   (1860) 

Walker,  ■  midenl  of  Mississippi,  is  best  known  ai  Potlt's  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
1S4S-1S49.  Eie  was  an  opponent  of  Calhoun's  theories  on  the  Conslitution  and  on 
sliTery.  During  (he  Civil  War  he  was  a  financial  agent  of  Ibe  United  States  abroad. 
As  territorial  Governor  of  Kansas,  a  position  which  he  accepted  with  reluctance,  he 
gained  distinction  by  refusing  to  lend  himself  to  the  scheme  to  force  a  pro-ilavery 
cooMitutton  on  an  anti-slavery  majority.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  36  above. 

FIRST,  my  instructions  were  drawn  out,  which,  according  to  my 
judgment,  fully  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  submission  of  the 
constitution  to  the  vole  of  the  people,  and  the  President  himself  so 
regarded  them.  I  then  set  about  to  draw  up  my  inaugural  address.  .  .  . 
I  prepared  that  inaugural  address,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  by  appointment, 
met  me  at  my  house,  where  he  spent  many  hours,  which  were  devoted 
to  that  subject.  That  address  was  not  then  complete,  except  that  portion 
of  it  that  related  to  the  question  of  the  constitution  being  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  people,  and  what  I  said  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
Kansas.  What  I  said  on  the  subject  of  submitting  the  constitution  to 
the  vote  of  the  people  Mr.  Buchanan  fully  ajjproved.  .  .  . 

When  I  first  arrived  in  Kansas,  every  effort  to  make  Kansas  a  slave 
State  was  apparently  entirely  abandoned.  It  vvas  universally  conceded 
that  it  could  not  be  made  a  slave  State  by  a  fair  vote  of  the  people,  which 
I  thought  was  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  properly  made  either  a 
slave  State  or  a  free  State.  .  ,  . 

Shortly  before  I  arrived  at  Lecompton,  the  county  of  Douglas,  of 
which  Lecompton  is  the  capital,  had  held  a  public  democratic  meeting, 
and  nominated  eight  gentlemen,  I  think,  as  delegates  to  the  lecompton 
convention,  of  which  John  Calhoun,  then  the  surveyor  general  of  the 
Territory,  was  at  the  head.  The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  required 
them  to  sustain  the  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the  vote  of  the 
people.  They  published  a  written  pledge  to  that  effect.  Rumors  were 
circulated  by  their  opponents  that  they  would  not  submit  the  whole  con- 
stitution to  the  people.  They  published  a  second  circular  a  day  or  two 
before  the  election  denouncing  these  rumors  as  fabehoods,  and  reaffirm- 
ing their  determination,  if  elected,  to  submit  the  constitution  to  the  peo- 
ple. But  for  ihese  assurances,  it  is  universally  conceded,  they  had  no 
chance  whatever  of  being  elected,  not  the  slightest.  .  .  . 

This  attempt  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State  develojJed  itself  in  the  fall 
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of  1857.  It  first  was  fully  developed  by  the  terrible  forgeries  in  the  pre- 
tended returns  —  they  were  not  legal  returns  —  that  were  sent  to  me  as 
governor  of  the  Territory,  and  which  I  rejected,  although  that  rejection 
gave  a  majority  of  the  territorial  legislature  to  my  political  opponents, 
the  republicans,  at  which,  I  am  free  to  say,  I  was  deeply  grieved.  -  .  . 

...  at  length  it  was  fully  developed  that,  contrary  to  all  the  pledges 
given,  especially  by  Calhoun  himself,  the  president  of  the  convention, 
that  they  would  submit  the  constitution  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  an- 
other course  was  resolved  upon. 

Finally,  a  few  days  before  the  vote  was  taken  upon  the  subject,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  president  of  the  convention,  called  upon  me,  and  submitted 
substantially  the  programme  as  to  slavery,  which  was  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  convention,  and  asked  my  concurrence.  He  presented  various 
prospects  of  the  highest  place  from  the  people  of  this  Union  if  I  would 
concur,  and  assured  me  that  that  was  the  programme  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  said  that  that  was  impossible,  and  showed  Mr.  Calhoun  this  letter 
ofMr.  Buchanan  to  me  of  the  izthof  July,  1857.  He  said  that  the  admin- 
istration had  changed  its  policy.  I  told  him  I  did  not  beUeve  it ;  but  let 
who  would  change  their  views  on  that  question,  with  me  the  question  of 
submitting  the  constitution  to  the  vote  of  the  people  was  fundamental, 
and  I  never  would  change  or  modify  my  views  on  that  question  in  the 
slightest  respect ;  that  I  would  fight  it  out  to  the  end,  be  the  conse- 
quences to  me  personally  or  politically  what  they  might.  Mr.  Calhoun 
continued  to  insist  that  I  ought  to  go  with  ihe  President  upon  this  sub- 
ject. I  denied  that  he  had  any  right  to  speak  for  the  President.  .  .  . 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  letter  from  the  President.  He  said  he  had 
not,  but  that  the  assurance  came  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
entirely  reliable ;  that  this  particular  programme  (which  was  finally 
adopted  in  Kansas)  was  the  programme  of  the  administration.  I  stated 
that  I  never  would  assent  to  it,  and  I  gave  various  reasons.  I  stated,  in 
the  first  place,  that  I  had  openly  pledged  myself  to  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas—  declaring  that  I  was  so  authorized  by  the  President — so  far  as 
my  power  and  that  of  the  government  would  avail,  thai  this  constitution 
should  be  submitted  fairly  to  their  vote  for  ratification  or  rejection  ;  that 
I  had  by  these  pledges  (on  which  they  relied)  induced  them  to  suspend 
putting  the  Topeka  State  government  into  operation,  which  otherwise 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  done ;  and  that  it  would  be  dishonorable 
in  me  to  forfeit  these  pledges,  and  that  I  could  not  do  it,  I  slated  that 
although  I  insisted  that  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  required  that  the 
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constitution  itself  should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  yet  if 
they  would  make  a  good  constitution,  and  submit  the  slavery  question 
distinctly,  by  itself,  to  a  fair  vote  of  the  people,  although  it  did  not  corre- 
spond with  my  views,  yet  I  would  not  interfere ;  but  that  the  particular 
programme  which  they  proposed  to  adopt  did  not  submit  the  question 
of  slavery  to  the  people  of  Kansas ;  that  it  only  submitted  it  to  those 
constituting  a  small  minority  who  were  in  favor  of  the  constitution 
because  the  vote  was  limited  to  a  vote  "  for  the  constitution  with  slav- 
ery," and  "  for  the  constitution  without  slavery,"  and  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  constitution  were  net  permitted  to  vote  at  all.  There- 
fore, I  considered  such  a  submission  of  the  question  a  vile  fraud,  a  base 
counterfeit,  and  a  wretched  device  to  prevent  the  people  voting  even  on 
that  question.  I  said  to  him  that  not  only  would  I  not  support  it,  but 
I  would  denounce  it,  no  matter  whether  the  administration  sustained  it 
or  not ;  and  I  always  have  denounced  it,  and  shall  ever  continue  to  do  so. 

It  is  due  to  frankness  to  say,  that  when  I  came  on  here  in  November, 
1857,  the  President  himself  distinctly  and  emphatically  assured  me  that 
he  had  not  authorized  anybody  to  say  that  he  had  approved  of  that  pro- 
gramme. I  told  him  that  such  being  the  case,  I  could  not  but  believe 
that  some  member  of  the  administration,  or  some  person  in  high 
authority  enjoying  its  confidence,  must  have  given  these  assurances,  or 
Mr.  Calhoun  would  not  have  made  the  communication  that  he  had  to 
me,  and  also  changed  his  own  course  upon  the  subject.  For  Mr-  Cal- 
houn had  been  the  distinguished  and  special  leader  of  the  Douglas  party 
in  Kansas,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  appointed  surveyor  general 
upon  Judge  Douglas's  recommendation.  He,  Judge  Douglas,  certainly 
requested  me  to  have  him,  Calhoun,  retained,  assuring  me  that  he  would 
support  the  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the  vote  of  the  people ;  as 
he  did,  until  a  late  period. 

\Vhen  Mr.  Calhoun  made  this  communication  to  me  he  requested  me 
not  to  mention  it  to  Mr.  Stanton,  the  secretary  of  state  of  Kansas,  and  I 
believe  I  never  have  done  so  ;  nor  should  I  have  communicated  it  to  you 
now  except  as  necessary  to  my  vindication  from  the  testimony  you  have 
shown  me  to-day.  It  is  also  due  to  frankness  to  further  say  thai  I  am 
flilly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  President  himself  did  not 
get  up  this  prc^ramme,  though  I  do  believe  it  was  gotten  up  by  some 
of  the  administration,  or  others  high  in  authority. 
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CHAPTER   VII  — THE   CRISIS   ARRIVES 
41.    Papers  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case  (1847— 1848) 

BY    THE   MISSOURI    CIRCUIT   COURT 

These  papers  are  intToduced  lo  shuw  Ihe  process  of  claiming  freedom,  the  succes- 
sioQ  of  suits,  and  the  original  question  at  issue  in  the  Missouri  courts.  The  action 
for  trespass  here  described  was  linall)'  decided  in  Dred  Scott's  favor,  but  on  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  Ihe  decision  was  reversed.  Meanwhile  Scott  had 
brought  action  of  trespass  in  the  United  Slatea  Circuit  Court,  as  a  citiien  of  Missouri 
suing  Sandford,  a  citiien  of  New  \'ork.  The  court  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant, 
and  Ured  Scott's  counsel  carried  the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  a 
writ  of  error.  After  the  decision,  which  is  one  of  Ihe  most  impiirtant  opinions  ever 
handed  down  by  the  court,  Scott  was  at  once  set  free  by  his  titular  master,  —  Bibliog- 
raphy :  Cbanning  and  Hart,  Gmdt,  \  20X. 

A.     DRED    SCOTT's    FREEDOM    SUIT 


>>      J  \c   J        I  'T~^  the  Honorable,  the  Circuit  Court  within 
Alex.  Sandford,        >      I       ,„^  r„,  .>,-  r' ,„  „f  c.    1^.,:. 


„     ,    „        ,       J  I       I      and  for  the  County  of  St.  Louis. 

Saml.  Russet,  and  I  ' 

Irene  Emerson. 

Your  petitioner,  Dred  Scott,  a  man  of  color,  respectfully  represents 
that  sometime  in  the  year  1835  your  petitioner  was  purchased  as  a  slave 
by  one  John  Emerson,  since  deceased,  who  afterwards,  to-wit ;  about  the 
year  1836  or  1837,  conveyed  your  petitioner  from  the  State  of  Missouri 
to  Fort  Snelling,  a  fort  then  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  situated  in  the  territory 
ceded  by  France  to  the  Uoited  States  under  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
lying  north  of  36  degrees  and  30'  North  latitude,  now  included  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  resided  and  continued  to  reside  at  Fort  Snelling 
upwards  of  one  year,  and  held  your  petitioner  in  slaveiy  at  such  Fort  dur- 
ing all  that  lime  in  violation  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1806  and  iSio, 
entitled  .\n  Act  to  Authorize  the  People  of  Missouri  Territory  to  form  a 
Constitution  and  State  Government,  and  foi  the  admission  of  such  State 
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into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  and  to  Pro- 
hibit  Slavery  in  Certain  Territories. 

Your  petitioner  avers  that  said  Emerson  has  since  departed  this  life, 
leaving  his  widow  Irene  Emerson  and  an  infant  child  whose  name  is 
unknown  to  your  petitioner;  and  that  one  Alexander  Sandford  adminis- 
tered upon  the  estate  of  said  Emerson  and  that  your  petitioner  is  now 
unlawfully  held  in  slavery  by  said  Sandford  and  by  said  administrator, 
and  said  Irene  Emerson  claims  your  petitioner  as  part  of  the  estate  of 
said  Emerson  and  by  one  Samuel  Russell. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  prays  your  Honorable  Court  to  grant  him 
leave  to  sue  as  a  poor  person,  in  order  to  establish  his  right  to  freedom, 
and  that  the  necessary  orders  may  be  made  in  the  premises. 

,     .         .  Dred  Scott. 

State  of  Missoun      1 
County  of  St.  Louis  |  ss. 

This  day  personally  came  before  me,  the  undersigned,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Dred  Scott,  the  person  whose  name  is  affixed  to  the  foregoing 
petition,  and  made  oath  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  above  petition  are 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  that  he  is  entitled  to  his 
freedom. 
Witness  my  hand  this  ist  day  of  July,  1847. 

his 
Dred    X    Scott 
mark. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  ist  day  of  July,  1847. 
Peter  W.  Johnstone 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Upon  reading  the  above  petition  this  day,  it  being  tlie  opinion  of  the 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  that  the  said  petition  contains  sufficient 
matter  to  authorize  the  commencement  of  a  suit  for  his  freedom,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  the  said  petitioner  Dred  Scott  be  allowed  to  sue  on 
giving  security  satisfactory  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  all  costs 
that  may  be  adjudged  against  him,  and  that  he  have  reasonable  liberty 
to  attend  to  his  counsel  and  the  court  as  the  occasion  may  require,  and 
that  he  be  not  subject  to  any  severity  on  account  of  this  application  for 
his  freedom. 

July  3d,  1847.  A.  Hamilton 

Judge  of  Circuit  Court  8lh  Jud.  Cir. 
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B.    DRED  SCOTT's  TRESPASS   SUIT 
Circuit  Court  of  St.  Louis  County,  November  Term,  1847. 
State  of  Missouri      I 
County  of  St.  Louis  {  ss. 

Dred  Scott,  a  man  of  color,  by  his  attorneys,  plaintiff  in  this  suit, 
complains  of  Alexander  Sandford,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  John 
Emerson,  deceased,  Irene  Emerson  and  Samuel  Russell  defendants,  of 
a  plea  of  trespass  that  the  said  defendants,  heretofore,  to-wit,  on  the 
ist  day  of  July  in  the  year  1 846,  at  to-wit,  the  County  of  St.  Louis  afore- 
said with  force  and  arms  assaulted  said  plaintiff,  and  then  and  there 
bruised  and  ill-treated  him,  and  then  and  there  put  him  in  prison  and 
kept  and  detained  him  in  prison,  and  without  any  reason  whatsoever  for 
the  space  of  one  year,  and  then  and  there  violating  and  contrary  to  law 
and  against  the  will  of  said  plaintiff;  and  said  plaintiff  avers  that  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  grievance  aforesaid,  he,  the 
said  plaintiff,  was  then  and  there  and  still  is  a  free  person,  and  that 
the  said  defendants  held  and  still  hold  him  in  slavery,  and  other  wrongs 
to  said  plaintiff  then  and  there  did  against  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri to  the  damage  of  the  said  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  ^300,  and  there- 
fore he  sues. 

C.    VERDICT   AGAINST  SCOTT   IN   TRESPASS   SUIT 

April  30,  1847,  April  Term,    A.  Hamilton,  Judge. 
Dred  Scott  of  color  ■\  This  day  come  the  parties  by  their 

vs.  V  Trespass,     attorney  and  comes  also  a  jury  .  .  . 

Irene  Emmerson.    )  twelve  good  and  lawful  men,  who  being 

duly  elected,  tried  and  sworn  the  truth  to'  speak  upon  the  issue  joined 
between  the  parties,  upon  their  oaths,  do  find  that  the  said  defendant  is 
not  guilty  in  any  manner  and  form  as  the  plaintiff  hath  in  his  declaration 
complaint  against  her.  Therefore  it  is  considered  that  the  said  defendant 
go  hence  without  day  and  recover  of  the  said  plaintiff  her  costs  in  this 
behalf  expended.  The  plaintiff  by  his  attorneys  files  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  herein.    Set  aside.  .  .  . 

r^.  J  c^    ..  ^  Dred  Scott  "N 

Dred  Scott  T 

1-  }f™''<"»Ale<'sandford,  Samuel  ^Freedom, 

tone  Emmerson.  )  j^^^,|_  ^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  J 
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It  is  ordered  in  this  case  that  the  plaintilf  id  these  two  suits  make  his 
election  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  next  term  of  this*Couit  which 
of  said  suits  he  will  continue  to  prosecute.  .  .  . 


D.     NEW    TRIAL    ORDERED    IN    TRESPASS    SUIT 

Thursday  December  2,  1847,  November  Tenn. 

Dred  Scott  J     On  consideration  of  the  motion  of  the  piaintilf  for 

vs.  ^  a  new  trial  herein,  it  is  ordered  that  the  same  be  sus- 

Irene  Emmerson.  )  tained,  and  that  the  verdict  and  judgment  herein 
rendered  be  set  aside  and  a  new  trial  had. 

E.     FREEDOM    SUIT    ABANDONED 

Thursday  Feby  39,  1848,  Nov.  Term. 

This  day  comes  said  plaintiff  by  his 
attorneys  and  says  that  he  will  not  fur- 
Alex.  Sandford,  V  Freedom,  ther  prosecute  this  suit.  It  is  there- 
Samuel  Russell,  fore  considered  that  said  defendants  go 
e  Emmerson.  J  hence  without  day  and  recover  of  said 
plaintiff  their  costs  in  this  behalf,  and  have  thereof  execution. 


Dred  Scott 

>  Motion  of  Attorney  for  Defendant. 


F.     DRED    SCOTT    HIRED    OUT 

Friday  March  17th,  1848. 

Irene  Emmerson.   J 

It  is  ordered  that  the  Sheriff  of  St.  I-ouis  County  take  the  said  plain- 
tiff into  his  possession  and  hire  him  out  from  time  to  lime  to  the  best 
advantage,  during  the  pendency  of  this  suit.  And  that  he  take  bond 
from  the  hirer  payable  to  the  State  of  Missouri  in  the  sum  of  26oo  with 
good  security  conditioned  that  the  said  hirer  shall  not  remove  said  plain- 
tiff out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court ;  that  he  will  pay  the  hire  to  said 
Sheriff  and  return  said  plaintiff  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he 
is  hired,  or  as  soon  as  this  action  is  ended. 

From  the  MS.  Court  Records  of  St.  Louis  County. 
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^  42.    Dred  Scott  Decision  {1857) 

BY    CHIEF  JUSTICE    ROGER    BROOKE    TANEY 

Taney  lucceeded  Manhali  as  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
1S35.  Though  earlier  a  decided  partisan,  he  tilled  salisfaclorily  the  difficult  posilion 
of  chief  justice.  Although  inchned  to  a  strict  conslTuction  of  the  Coiisliluliiin,  he 
did  little  to  weaken  the  theories  of  government  set  forth  by  Marshall.  He  wax 
probably  drawn  into  the  delivery  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  a  great  ebiltr  dUium, 
by  the  uncere  hope  that  the  great  prestige  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  would  settle 
forever  the  shivery  question.  This  i>  the  first  case  of  an  act  of  Congress,  not  relating 
to  the  judiciary  itself,  which  was  held  void  by  the  Supreme  Court.  —  For  Taney,  see 
^muel  Tyler,  Mtmeir  of  Roger  Broott  Tanty.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  41  above. 

THE  question  is  simply  this :  Can  a  negro,  whose  ancestors  were 
imported  into  this  country,  and  sold  as  slaves,  become  a  member 
of  the  political  community  formed  and  brought  into  existence  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  become  entitled  to  all 
the  rights,  and  privileges,  and  immunities,  guarantied  by  that  instrument 
to  the  citizen  ?  One  of  which  rights  is  the  privilege  of  suing  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  cases  specified  in  the  constitution. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  plea  applies  to  that  class  of  persons  only 
whose  ancestors  were  negroes  of  the  African  race,  and  imported  into 
this  country,  and  sold  and  held  as  slaves.  The  only  matter  in  issue 
before  the  court,  therefore,  is,  whether  the  descendants  of  such  slaves, 
when  they  shall  be  emancipated,  or  who  are  bom  of  parents  who  had 
become  free  before  their  birth,  are  citizens  of  a  State,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  citizen  is  used  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
And  this  being  the  only  matter  in  dispute  on  the  pleadings,  the  court 
must  be  understood  as  speaking  in  this  opinion  of  that  class  only,  that 
is,  of  those  persons  who  are  the  descendants  of  Africans  who  were 
imported  into  this  country,  and  sold  as  slaves.  .  .  . 

The  words  "  people  of  the  United  States  "  and  "  citizens  "...  mean 
the  same  thing.  .  .  .  The  question  before  us  is,  whether  the  class  of 
persons  described  in  the  plea  in  abatement  compose  a  portion  of  this 
people,  and  are  constituent  members  of  this  sovereignty?  .  .  . 

In  discussing  this  question,  we  must  not  confound  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship which  a  Slate  may  confer  within  its  own  limits,  and  the  rights  of 
citizenship  as  a  member  of  the  Union.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow, 
because  he  has  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  a  State,  that 
he  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  ... 

It  is  very  clear  .  .  .  that  no  Stale  can,  by  any  act  or  law  of  its  own. 
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passed  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  introduce  a  new  member 
into  the  political  community  created  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stales.  It  cannot  make  him  a  member  of  this  community  by  making 
him  a  member  of  its  own.  And  for  the  same  reason  it  cannot  intro- 
duce any  person,  or  description  of  persons,  who  were  not-intended  to 
be  embraced  in  this  new  political  family,  which  the  constitution  brought 
into  existence,  but  were  intended  to  be  excluded  from  it.  .  .  . 

It  is  true,  every  person,  and  every  class  and  description  of  persons, 
who  were  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  recognized  as 
citizens  in  the  several  States,  became  also  citizens  of  this  new  political 
body ;  but  none  other  ;  it  was  formed  by  them,  and  for  them  and  their 
posterity,  but  for  no  one  else,  .  .  . 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  who  were  citizens  of 
the  several  States  when  the  constitution  was  adopted.  .  .  . 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  legislation  and  histories  of  the  times, 
and  the  language  used  in  the  declaration  of  independence,  show,  that 
neither  the  class  of  persons  who  had  been  imported  as  slaves,  nor  their 
descendants,  whether  they  had  become  free  or  not,  were  then  acknowl- 
edged as  a  part  of  the  people,  nor  intended  to  be  included  in  the  general 
words  used  in  that  memorable  instrument. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  realize  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
relation  to  that  unfortunate  race,  which  prevailed  in  the  civilized  and 
enbghtened  portions  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  when  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed 
and  adopted.  But  the  public  history  of  every  European  nation  displays 
it  in  a  manner  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

They  had  for  more  than  a  century  before  been  regarded  as  beings  of 
an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the  white  race, 
either  in  social  or  political  relations ;  and  so  far  inferior,  that  they  had 
no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect ;  and  that  the 
negro  might  justly  and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  benefit. 
He  was  bought  and  sold,  and  treated  as  an  ordinary  article  of  merchan- 
dise and  traISc,  whenever  a  profit  could  be  made  by  it.  This  opinion 
was  at  that  time  fixed  and  universal  in  the  civilized  portion  of  the  white 
race.  It  was  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  morals  as  welt  as  in  politics, 
which  no  one  thought  of  disputing,  or  supposed  to  be  open  to  dispute ; 
and  men  in  every  grade  and  position  in  society  daily  and  habitually 
acted  upon  it  in  their  private  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  public 
concern,  without  doubting  for  a  moment  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 
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And  in  no  nation  was  this  opinion  more  fimnly  iixed  or  more  uni- 
fbimly  acted  upon  than  by  the  English  government  and  EngUsh  peopie. 
They  not  only  seized  them  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  sotd  them  or  held 
them  in  slavery  for  their  own  use;  but  they  took  them  as  ordinary  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  to  every  country  where  they  could  make  a  profit  on 
them,  and  were  far  more  extensively  engaged  in  this  commerce  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

The  opinion  thus  entertained  and  acted  upon  in  England  was  naturally 
impressed  upon  the  colonies  they  founded  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
And,  accordingly,  a  negro  of  the  African  race  was  regarded  by  them  as 
an  article  of  property,  and  held,  and  bought  and  sold  as  such,  in  every 
one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  which  united  in  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  afterwards  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  slaves  were  more  or  less  numerous  in  the  different  colonies,  as  slave 
labor  was  found  more  or  less  profitable.  But  no  one  seems  to  have 
doubted  the  correctness  of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  time.  .  .  . 

The  language  of  the  declaration  of  independence  is  equally  con- 
clusive .  .  . 

..."  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights ;  that  among  them  is  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  arc  instituted, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

The  general  words  above  quoted  would  seem  to  embrace  the  whole 
human  family,  and  if  they  were  used  in  a  similar  instrument  at  this  day 
would  be  so  understood.  But  it  is  too  clear  for  dispute,  that  the 
enslaved  African  race  were  not  intended  to  be  included,  and  formed  no 
part  of  the  people  who  framed  and  adopted  this  declaration ;  for  if  the 
language,  as  understood  in  that  day,  would  embrace  them,  the  conduct 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  framed  the  declaration  of  independence 
would  have  been  utterly  and  flagrantly  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
they  asserted ;  and  instead  of  the  sympathy  of  mankind,  to  which  they 
so  confidently  appealed,  they  would  have  deserved  and  received  uni- 
versal rebuke  and  reprobation.  .  .  . 

But  there  are  two  clauses  in  the  constitution  which  point  directly 
and  specifically  to  the  negro  race  as  a  separate  class  of  persons,  and  show 
clearly  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  people  or  citizens 
of  the  government  then  formed. 

One  of  these  clauses  reserves  to  each  of  the  thirteen  States  the  right 
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to  import  slaves  until  the  year  1808,  if  it  thinks  proper.  .  .  .  And  by 
the  other  provision  the  States  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  property  of  the  master,  by  delivering  up  to  him  any 
slave  who  may  have  escaped  from  his  service,  and  be  found  within  their 
respective  territories.  ,  .  .  And  these  two  provisions  show,  conclusively, 
that  neither  the  description  of  persons  therein  referred  to,  nor  their 
descendants,  were  embraced  in  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  for  certainly  these  two  clauses  were  not  intended  to  confer  on 
them  or  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  Uberty,  or  any  of  the  personal 
rights  so  carefully  provided  for  the  citizen.  .  .  . 

The  only  two  provisions  which  point  to  them  and  include  them,  treat 
them  as  property,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  it ; 
no  other  power,  in  relation  to  this  race,  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution; 
and  as  it  is  a  government  of  special,  delegated,  powers,  no  authority 
beyond  these  two  provisions  can  be  constitutionally  exercised.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  interfere  for  any  other 
purpose  but  that  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  owner,  leaving  it  alto- 
gether with  the  several  States  to  deal  with  this  race,  whether  emancipated 
or  not,  as  each  State  may  think  justice,  humanity,  and  the  interests  and 
safety  of  society,  require.  The  Stales  evidently  intended  to  reserve  this 
power  exclusively  to  themselves. 

.  .  .  Tills  court  was  not  created  by  the  constitution  for  such  purposes. 
Higher  and  graver  trusts  have  been  confided  to  it,  and  it  must  not  fatter 
in  the  path  of  duty.  .  .  . 

And  upon  a  full  and  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  court  is 
of  opinion,  that,  upon  the  facts  stated  in  the  plea  in  abatement,  Dred 
Scott  was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  not  entitled  as  such  to  sue  in  its  courts  ; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  circuit  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case, 
and  that  the  judgment  on  the  plea  in  abatement  is  erroneous. 

...  the  plaintiff  .  .  .  admits  that  he  and  his  wife  were  bom  slaves, 
but  endeavors  to  make  out  his  title  to  freedom  and  citizenship  by  show- 
ing that  they  were  taken  by  their  owner  to  certain  places,  hereinafter 
mentioned,  where  slavery  could  not  by  law  exist,  and  that  they  thereby 
became  free,  and  upon  their  return  to  Missouri  became  citizens  of  that 
Sute.  ,  .  . 

The  act  of  Congress,  upon  which  the  plaintiff  relies,  declares  thai 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
shall  be.  forever  prohibited  in  all  that  part  of  the  territory  ceded  by 
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France,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six 
rfegrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  not  included  within  the  limits 
of  Missouri.  And  the  difficulty  which  meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  this 
part  of  the  inquiry  is,  whether  Congress  was  authorized  to  pass  this  law 
under  any  of  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  constitution ;  for  if  the 
authority  is  not  given  by  that  instrument,  it  is  the  duly  of  this  court  to  de- 
clare it  void  and  inoperative,  and  incapable  of  conferring  freedom  upon 
any  one  who  is  held  as  a  slave  under  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  States. 

The  counsel  for  the  plainttCT  has  laid  much  stress  upon  that  article  in 
the  constitution  which  confers  on  congress  the  power  "  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  "  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  that  provision  has  no  bearing  on  the  present  controversy,  and  the 
power  there  given,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  confined,  and  was  intended  to 
be  confined,  to  the  territory  which  at  that  time  belonged  to,  or  was 
claimed  by,  the  United  States,  and  was  within  their  boundaries  as  set- 
tled by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  can  have  no  influence  upon 
a  territory  afterwards  acquired  from  a  foreign  government.  It  was  a 
special  provision  for  a  known  and  particular  territory,  and  to  meet  a 
present  emergency,  and  nothing  more.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  form  of  government  to  be  established  necessarily  rested  in 
the  discretion  of  congress.  .  .  . 

But  the  power  of  congress  over  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen 
can  never  be  a  mere  discretionary  power  under  our  constitution  and 
form  of  government.  The  powers  of  the  government  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  citizen  are  regulated  and  plainly  defined  by  the  consti- 
tution itself.  And  when  the  territory  becomes  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  federal  government  enters  into  possession  in  the  character 
impressed  upon  it  by  those  who  created  it.  It  enters  upon  it  with  its 
powers  over  the  citizen  strictly  defined,  and  hraited  by  the  constitution, 
from  which  it  derives  its  own  existence,  and  by  virtue  of  which  alone  it 
continues  to  exist  and  act  as  a  government  and  sovereignty.  It  has  no 
power  of  any  kind  beyond  it ;  and  it  cannot,  when  it  enters  a  territory 
of  the  United  States,  put  off  its  character,  and  assume  discretionary  or 
despotic  powers  which  the  constitution  has  denied  to  it.  It  cannot 
create  for  itself  a  new  character  separated  from  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  duties  it  owes  them  under  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution.  The  territory  being  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  gov- 
it  and  the  citizen  both  enter  it  under  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 
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tion,  with  their  respective  rights  defined  and  marked  out ;  and  the  federal 
government  can  exercise  no  power  over  his  person  or  property,  beyond 
what  that  instrument  confers,  nor  lawfully  deny  any  right  which  it  has 
reserved.  .  ,  . 

...  in  considering  the  question  before  us,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  law  of  nations  standing  between  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  and  their  government,  and  interfering  with  their  relation  to  each 
other  ...  if  the  constitution  recognizes  the  right  of  property  of  the 
master  in  a  slave,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  that  description  of 
property  and  other  property  owned  by  a  citizen,  no  tribunal,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  Slates,  whether  it  be  legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial,  has  a  right  to  draw  such  a  distinction,  or  deny  to  it  the  benefit 
of  the  provisions  and  gviarantees  which  liave  been  provided  for  the  protec- 
tion of  private  property  against  the  encroachments  of  the  government. 

Now,  as  we  have  already  said  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  opinion,  upon  a 
different  point,  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly 
afhrmed  in  the  constitution.  .  .  .  This  is  done  in  plain  words  —  too 
plain  to  be  misunderstood.  And  no  word  can  be  found  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  gives  congress  a  greater  power  over  slave  property,  or  which 
entitles  property  of  that  kind  to  less  protection  than  property  of  any 
other  description.  The  only  power  conferred  is  the  power  coupled  with 
the  duty  of  guarding  and  protecting  the  owner  in  his  rights. 

Upon  these  considerations,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  act 
of  congress  which  prohibited  a  citizen  from  holding  and  owning  property 
of  this  kind  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  line  therein 
mentioned,  is  not  warranted  by  the  constitution,  and  is  therefore  void  ; 
and  that  neither  Dred  Scott  himself,  nor  any  of  his  family,  were  made 
free  by  being  carried  into  this  territory ;  even  if  they  had  been  carried 
there  by  the  owner,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  permanent 
resident.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  And  it  is  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  platntttf,  that  he  is  made 
free  by  being  taken  to  Rock  Island,  in  the  State  of  Ilhnois.  .  .  . 

...  As  Scott  was  a  slave  when  taken  into  the  State  of  Illinois  by  his 
owner,  and  was  there  held  as  such,  ami  brought  back  in  that  character, 
his  status,  as  free  or  slave,  depended  on  the  laws  of  Missouri,  and  not 
of  Illinois. 

Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  Hmvard,  403-452  passim ;  in  Samuel  F.  Miller, 
Ripcrts  of  Decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  (/niled  Stales  (Washing- 
ton, 1875),  H,  6-5* /"*"«■ 
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43.    Dred  Scott  Decision  Reviewed  (1857) 

BY   THOMAS   HART   BENTON 

Benton,  after  thirty  yeara  of  continuous  service  as  senator  from  Missouri  (a  Hate 
admitted  by  Ihe  Missouri  Compromise),  was  dropped  as  not  pliable  enough  for  pro- 
slavery  service.  He  was  then  in  the  House  for  two  years,  and  foughl  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  In  1857  he  was  in  retirement,  but  he  could  not  keep  silent  on  what 
seemed  to  him  a  decision  contrary  to  the  Btcts  of  history  and  to  the  undisputed 


THE  power  of  the  Court  is  judicial — so  declared  in  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  so  held  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice.  It  is  limited  to 
cases  "in  law  and  equity ;"  and  though  sometimes  encroaching  upon 
political  subjects,  it  is  without  right,  without  authority,  and  without  the 
means  of  enforcing  its  decisions.  It  can  issue  no  mandamus  to  Con- 
gress, or  the  people,  nor  punish  them  for  disregarding  its  decisions,  or 
even  attacking  them.  Far  from  being  bound  by  their  decisions.  Con- 
gress may  proceed  criminally  against  the  judges  for  making  them,  when 
deemed  criminally  wrong  —  one  house  impeach  and  the  other  try  :  as 
done  in  the  famous  case  of  Judge  Chase. 

In  assuming  to  decide  these  questions,  —  (Constitutionality  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  self-extension  of  the  Constitution  to 
Territories,)  —  it  is  believed  the  Court  committed  two  great  errors : 
first,  in  the  assumption  to  try  such  questions ;  secondly,  in  deciding 
them  as  they  did.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  decisions  are  contrary  to 
the  uniform  action  of  all  the  departments  of  the  government  —  one  of 
thetn  for  thirty-six  years ;  and  the  other  for  seventy  years ;  and  in  their 
effects  upon  each  are  equivalent  to  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  by 
inserting  new  clauses  in  it,  which  could  not  have  been  put  in  it  at  the 
time  that  instrument  was  made,  nor  at  any  time  since,  hor  now. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  act  was  a  "political  enactment"  made  by 
the  political  power,  for  reasons  founded  in  national  policy,  enlarged  and 
liberal,  of  which  it  was  the  proper  judge :  and  which  was  not  to  be 
reversed  afterwards  by  judicial  interpretation  of  words  and  phrases. 

Doubtless  the  Court  was  actuated  by  the  most  laudable  motives  in 
undertaking,  while  settling  an  individual  controversy,  to  pass  from  the 
private  rights  of  an  individual  to  the  public  rights  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people ;  and,  in  endeavoring  to  settle,  by  a  judicial  decision,  a 
political  question  which  engrosses  and  distracts  the  country :  but  the 
undertaking  was  beyond  its  competency,  both  legally  and  potentially. 
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It  had  no  right  to  decide  —  no  means  to  enforce  the  decision  —  no  ma- 
chinery to  carry  it  into  effect  —  no  penalties  of  lines  or  jails  to  enforce 
it :  and  the  event  has  corresponded  with  these  inabilities.  Far  from 
settling  the  question,  the  opinion  itself  has  become  a  new  question, 
more  virulent  than  the  former  !  has  become  the  very  watchword  of  par- 
ties 1  has  gone  into  i>arty  creeds  and  platforms- — ^ bringing  the  Court 
itself  into  the  political  field  —  and  condemning  ail  future  appointments 
of  federal  judges,  (and  the  elections  of  those  who  make  the  appoint- 
ments, and  of  those  who  can  muhiply  judges  by  creating  new  districts 
and  circuits,)  to  the  test  of  these  decisions.  This  being  the  case,  and  the 
evil  now  actually  upon  us,  there  is  no  resource  but  to  face  it  —  to  face  this 
new  question — -examine  its  foundations  —  show  its  errors ;  and  rely  upon 
reason  and  intelligence  to  work  out  a  safe  deliverance  for  the  country. 

Repulsing  jurisdiction  of  the  original  case,  and  dismissing  it  for  want 
of  right  to  try  it,  there  would  certainly  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  at  its 
merits — at  the  merits  of  the  dismissed  case  itself;  and,  certainly,  still 
greater  difficulty  In  getting  at  the  merits  of  two  great  political  questions 
which  lie  so  far  beyond  it.  The  Court  evidently  felt  this  difficulty,  and 
worked  sedulously  to  surmount  it  —  sedulously,  at  building  the  bridge, 
long  and  slender — upon  which  the  majority  of  the  judges  crossed  the 
wide  and  deep  gulf  which  separated  the  persona!  rights  of  Dred  Scott 
and  his  family  from  the  political  institutions  and  the  political  rights  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  American  people.  .  .  . 

...  In  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  came  the  first  new  territory  to 
the  United  States,  and  over  it  Congress  exercised  the  same  power 
that  it  had  done  over  the  original  territory.  It  saw  no  difference 
between  the  old  and  new,  as  the  Court  has  done,  and  governed  both, 
independently  of  the  Constitution,  and  incompatibly  with  it,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  same  right  —  Sovereignty  and  Proprietorship!  the  right 
converted  into  a  duty,  and  only  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  in 
each  case. 

Louisiana  was  acquired  in  the  spring  of  1803  :  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  ...  in  October  .  .  ,  passed  an  act  .  ,  .  providing  for  a 
temporary  government :   and  which  was  in  these  words :  — 

"That  unlil  the  expiration  of  ihe  present  »C5*iiin  of  Conpew,  unless  provision  for 
the  temporary  government  of  the  said  territories  lie  sooner  made  by  Congress,  all  the 
miliury,  tlvil  and  judicial  powers  exercised  l)y  the  officers  of  the  existing  government 
of  the  same,  shall  be  vested  in  such  persons,  anil  shall  he  exercised  in  such  manner, 
M  the  President  of  Ihe  United  Stales  shall  direct  for  maintaining  and  protecting  the 
inhabitant*  of  Louiuuia  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property  and  religion," 
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.  .  .  Nothing  could  be  more  incompatible  with  our  Constitution  than 
such  a  government  —  a  mere  emanation  of  Spanish  despotism.  ■  .  . 

■  .  .  It  was  a  royal  despotic  Government,  and  every  body  knew  it ; 
and  no  one  thought  of  testing  it  by  the  Constitution  (some  few  new 
members  in  the  House  excepted)  than  by  the  Koran.  .  ,  . 

As  early  as  November  28th,  Mr.  Breckenridge,  always  a  coadjutor  ■ 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  submitted  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  to  raise  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  form  of  government  for  Louisiana.  .  .  .  This  [bill] 
contains  three  provisions  on  the  subject  of  slaves  :  i.  That  no  one  shall 
be  imported  into  the  Territory  from  foreign  parts.  2.  That  no  one  shall 
be  carried  into  it  who  had  been  imported  into  the  United  States  since 
the  first  day  of  May,  1 798.  3.  That  no  one  shall  be  carried  into  it  except 
by  the  owner,  and  for  his  own  use  as  a  settler ;  the  penalty  in  every  instance 
being  a  fine  upon  the  violator  of  the  lawj  and  freedom  to  the  slave.  .  .  . 

These  three  prohibitions  certainly  amount  to  legislating  upon  slavery 
in  a  Territory,  and  tliat  a  new  Territory,  acquired  since  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  without  the  aid  of  compacts  wi'th  any  State.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  makes  a  great  difference  between  these  two 
classes  of  territories,  and  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  power  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  them,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  new  Terri- 
tory, The  Congress  of  i8o3-'4  did  not  see  this  difference ;  and  acting 
upon  a  sense  of  plenary  authority,  it  extended  the  ordinance  across  the 
Mississippi  — sent  the  governor  and  judges  of  Indiana  (for  Indiana  had 
then  become  a  Territory)  —  sent  this  governor  (William  Henry  Harri- 
son) and  the  three  Indiana  judges  across  the  Mississippi  river,  to 
administer  the  ordinance  of '87  in  that  upper  half  of  Louisiana,  .  ,  , 

Strong  as  was  the  course  of  Congress  in  the  act  taking  possession  of 
Louisiana,  and  continuing  therein  the  Spanish  government  under  Ameri- 
can officers,  it  was  repeated,  in  all  its  extent,  sixteen  years  afterwards, 
on  the  acquisition  of  Florida.  .  ,  . 

...  It  was  at  the  session  of  1818-19  *^"''  '^^  Missouri  Territory 
.  .  .  applied  through  her  Territorial  Legislature  for  an  Act  of  Congress  to 
enable  her  to  hold  a  convention  for  the  formation  of  a  State  Constitu- 
tion, preparatory  to  the  formal  application  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
The  bill  had  been  perfected,  its  details  adjusted,  and  was  upon  its  last 
reading,  when  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr,  James  Tallmadge,  of  New 
York,  to  impose  a  restriction  on  the  State  in  relation  to  slavery,  to 
restrain  her  from  the  future  admission  of  slaverywithin  her  borders.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  eventful  question  was  called,  and  resulted  134  for  the  com- 
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promise  to  42  against  it  —  a  majority  of  three  to  one,  and  eight  over. 
Such  a  vote  was  a  real  compromise  I  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
restrictionists,  of  strong  feeling  to  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  country !  a 
settlement  of  a  distracting  territorial  question  upon  the  basis  of  mutual 
concession,  and  according  to  the  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  17S7. 
Such  a  measure  may  appear  on  the  statute  book  as  a  mere  act  of  Con- 
gress ;  and  lawyers  may  plead  its  repealabilily :  but  to  those  who  were 
cotemporary  with  the  event,  and  saw  the  sacrifice  of  feeling,  or  preju- 
dice, which  was  made,  and  the  loss  of  popularity  incurred,  and  how 
great  was  the  danger  of  the  country  from  which  it  saved  us,  it  becomes 
a  national  compact,  founded  on  considerations  higher  than  money  :  and 
which  good  faith  and  the  harmony  and  stability  of  the  Union  deserved 
to  be  cherished  next  after  the  Constitution. 

Of  the  42  who  voted  against  the  compromise,  there  was  not  one 
who  stated  a  constitutional  objection :  all  that  stated  reasons  for 
their  votes,  gave  those  of  expediency  —  among  others  that  it  was  an 
unequal  division,  which  was  true,  but  the  fault  of  the  South  ;  for,  while 
contending  for  their  share  in  Louisiana,  they  were  giving  away  nearly 
all  below  36°  3c'  to  the  King  of  Spain.  There  being  no  tie,  the  speaker 
(Mr.  Clay)  could  not  vote  ;  but  his  exertions  were  as  zealous  and  active 
in  support  of  it,  as  indispensable  to  the  pacification  of  the  country. 

From  Congress  the  bill  went  to  the  President  for  his  approval ;  and 
there  it  underwent  a  scrutiny  which  brought  out  the  sense  both  of  the 
President  and  his  cabinet  upon  the  precise  point  which  has  received 
the  condemnation  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  exactly  contrary  to  the 
Court's  decision.  There  was  a  word  in  the  restrictive  clause  which, 
taken  by  itself  and  without  reference  to  its  context,  might  be  construed 
as  extending  the  slavery  prohibition  beyond  the  territorial  condition  of 
the  country  to  which  it  attached  —  might  be  understood  to  extend  it  to 
the  State  form.  It  was  the  word  "  forever."  Mr.  Monroe  took  the 
opinion  of  his  cabinet  upon  the  import  of  this  word,  dividing  his  inquiry 
into  two  questions  —  whether  the  word  would  apply  the  restriction  to 
Territories  after  they  became  States?  and  whether  Congress  had  a  right 
to  impose  the  restriction  upon  a  Territory?  Upon  these  two  questions, 
the  opinion  of  the  cabinet  was  unanimous — negatively,  on  the  first; 
affirmatively,  on  the  other.  .  .  . 

[Thomas  H.  Benton],  Historical  and  Legal  Examination  .  .  .  of  the  Deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case 
(New  York,  1857),  4-96  ^««. 
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44.   "A  House  Divided  against  Itself  cannot  Stand  " 

(1858) 

BY   ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

Liacoln  wu  scarcely  known  outiide  of  Illinois  when  he  delivered  the  oration  from 
which  (hi»  extract  is  ulten.  The  occasion  was  hil  nomination  to  the  United  Slates 
Senate  by  the  Republican  itate  convention.  The  simplicity,  cogency,  and  fitness  of 
this  speech,  and  of  his  speeches  in  the  joint  debates  with  Douglas,  made  him  not  only 
a  national  character  but  a  candidate  (or  the  Republican  nomination  for  president.  Of 
all  the  party  leaders  in  1S58  he  saw  most  clearly  the  inevitable  trend  of  events,  and 
gave  it  expression  in  a  radical  doctrine.  —  For  Lincoln,  see  Henry  Matson,  Hiferenctt 
fer  Liltrary  Worttrs,  116-117.  —  Bibliography:  Cbanning  and  Hart,  Guide,  %  103. 

■  .  .  T  F  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tend- 
1  ing,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  Wc 
are  now  for  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  initialed  with  the 
avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agita- 
tion. Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only 
not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  not 
cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  "A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  I  believe  this  government  cannot 
endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union 
to  be  dissolved  —  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall  —  but  I  do  expect 
it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the 
other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  wil!  arrest  the  further  spread 
of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction ;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it 
forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as 
new.  North  as  well  as  South. 

Have  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition? 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully  contemplate  that  now  almost  com- 
plete legal  combination  —  piece  of  machinery,  so  to  speak  —  compounded 
of  the  Nebraska  doctrine  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Let  him  con- 
sider not  only  what  work  the  machinery  is  adapted  to  do,  and  how  well 
adapted ;  but  also  let  him  study  the  history  of  its  construction,  and 
trace,  if  he  can,  or  rather  fail,  if  he  can,  to  trace  the  evidences  of  design 
and  concert  of  action  among  its  chief  architects,  from  the  beginning. 

The  new  year  of  1854  found  slavery  excluded  from  more  than  half 
the  States  by  State  constitutions,  and  from  most  of  the  national  terri- 
tory by  congressional  prohibition.     Four  days  later  commenced  the 
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struggle  which  ended  in  repealing  that  congressional  prohibition.    This 
opened  all  the  national  territory  to  slavery,  and  was  the  first  point  gained. 

But,  so  far.  Congress  only  had  acted ;  and  an  indorsement  by  the 
people,  real  or  apparent,  was  indispensable  to  save  the  point  already 
gained  and  give  chance  for  more. 

This  necessity  had  not  been  overlooked,  but  had  been  provided  for, 
as  well  as  might  be,  in  the  notable  argument  of  "  squatter  sovereignty," 
otherwise  called  "  sacred  right  of  self-government,"  which  latter  phrase, , 
though  expressive  of  the  only  rightful  basis  of  any  government,  was  so 
perverted  in  this  attempted  use  of  it  as  to  amount  to  just  this  ;  That  if 
any  one  man  choose  to  enslave  another,  no  third  man  shall  be  allowed  to 
abject.  .  .  .  Then  opened  the  roar  of  loose  declamation  in  favor  of 
"  squatter  sovereignty  "  and  "  sacred  right  of  self-government."  "  But," 
said  opposition  members,  "  let  us  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  expressly  de- 
clare that  the  people  of  the  Territory  may  exclude  slavery."  "  Not  we," 
said  the  friends  of  the  measure  ;  and  down  they  voted  the  amendment. 

While  the  Nebraska  bill  was  passing  through  Congress,  a  law  case 
involving  the  question  of  a  negro's  freedom  ,  ,  .  was  passing  through 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Missouri.  .  .  .  Before 
the  then  next  presidential  election,  the  law  case  came  to  and  was  argued 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

The  election  came.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  and  the  indorse- 
ment, such  as  it  was,  secured.  That  was  the  second  point  gained.  .  ,  . 
The  Supreme  Court  met  again ;  did  not  announce  their  decision,  but 
ordered  a  reargument.  The  presidential  inauguration  came,  and  still 
no  decision  of  the  court ;  but  the  incoming  President  in  his  inaugural 
address  fervently  exhorted  the  people  to  abide  by  the  forthcoming 
decision,  whatever  it  might  be.    Then,  in  a  few  days,  came  the  decision. 

The  reputed  author  of  the  Nebraska  bill  finds  an  early  occasion  to 
make  a  speech  at  this  capital  indorsing  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and 
vehemently  denouncing  all  opposition  to  it.  The  new  President,  too, 
seizes  the  early  occasion  of  the  Sillimin  letter  to  indorse  and  strongly 
construe  that  decision,  and  to  express  his  astonishment  that  any  different 
view  had  ever  been  entertained  ! 

At  length  a  squabble  springs  up  between  the  President  and  the  author 
of  the  Nebraska  bill,  on  the  mere  question  of  fact,  whether  the  Lecomp- 
ton  constitution  was  or  was  not,  in  any  just  sense,  made  by  the  people 
of  Kansas ;  and  in  that  quarrel  the  latter  declares  that  all  he  wants  is  a 
fair  vote  for  the  people,  and  that  he  cares  not  whether  slavery  be  voted 
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down  or  voted  up.  I  do  not  understand  his  declaration  that  he  cares 
not  whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up  to  be  intended  by  him 
other  than  as  an  apt  definition  of  the  policy  he  would  impress  upon  the 
pubhc  mind  —  the  principle  for  which  he  declares  he  has  suffered  so 
much,  and  is  ready  to  suffer  to  the  end.  And  well  may  he  cUng  to  that 
principle.  If  he  has  any  parental  feeling,  well  may  he  cling  to  it. 
That  principle  is  the  only  shred  left  of  his  original  Nebraska  doctrine. 
Under  the  Dred  Scott  decision  "  squatter  sovereignty  "  squatted  out  of 
existence,  tumbled  down  Uke  temporary  scaffolding, — like  the  mold  at 
the  foundrj-,  served  through  one  blast  and  fell  back  into  loose  sand,  — 
helped  to  carry  an  election,  and  then  was  kicked  to  the  winds.  .  ,  . 

We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all  these  exact  adaptations  are  the 
result  of  preconcert.  But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers,  differ- 
ent portions  of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  different  times 
and  places  and  by  different  workmen,  —  Stephen,  Franklin,  Roger, 
and  James,  for  instance,  —  and  we  see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and 
see  they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  (he  tenons  and 
mortises  exactly  fitting,  and  all  the  lengths  arid  proportions  of  the  differ- 
ent pieces  exactly  adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not  a  piece 
too  many  or  too  few,  not  omitting  even  scaffolding  —  or,  if  a  single  piece 
be  lacking,  we  see  the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  titled  and  prepared  yet 
to  bring  such  piece  in  —  in  such  a  case  we  find  it  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  Stephen  and  Franklin  and  Roger  and  James  all  understood 
one  another  from  the  beginning,  and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan 
or  draft  drawn  up  before  the  first  blow  was  struck. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Works  (edited  by  John  G.  Nicolayand  John  Hay, 

New  York,  I&94),  I,  2^0-2^^  passim. 


45.    "The  Irrepressible  Conflict"  (1858) 

BY    SENATOR    WILLIAM    HENRY    SEWARD 

Seward's  term,  "  irrepressible  conflict,"  was  another  way  of  eiprcssing  Lincoln's 
idea  of  "■  houM  divided  against  itself"  (see  No.  44  above);  but  Seward  was  ■ 
tnan  of  natiunai  prominence  and  a  represenlalive  Republican,  and  his  phrase  exerted 
an  immediate  and  a  lasting  influence.  —  For  Seward,  see  No.  31  above.  —  Bibli- 
ography Bi  No.  44  above. 

■UR  country  is  a  theatre,  which  exhibits,  in  full  operation,  two 
radically  different  political  systems ;  the  one  resting  on  the  basis 
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of  servile  or  slave  labor,  tbe  other  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  labor  of 
freemen.  .  .  . 

.  ■  .  The  two  systems  are  at  once  perceived  to  be  incongruous.  But 
they  are  more  than  incongruous  —  they  are  incompatible.  They  never 
have  permanently  exbted  t(^ether  in  one  country,  and  they  never  can. 
It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  this  impossibility,  from  the  iireconcil- 
abte  contrast  between  their  great  principles  and  characteristics.  But 
the  experience  of  mankind  has  conclusively  established  it.  .  .  . 

Hitherto,  the  two  systems  have  existed  in  different  States,  but  side  by 
side  within  the  American  Union.  This  has  happened  because  the  Union 
is  a  confederation  of  States.  But  in  another  aspect  the  United  Slates 
constitute  only  one  nation.  Increase  of  population,  which  is  filling  the 
States  out  to  their  very  borders,  together  with  a  new  and  extended  net- 
work of  railroads  and  other  avenues,  and  an  internal  commerce  which 
daily  becomes  more  intimate,  is  rapidly  bringing  the  States  into  a  higher 
and  more  perfect  social  unity  or  consolidation.  Thus,  these  antago- 
nistic systems  are  continually  coming  into  closer  contact,  and  collision 
results. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision  means?  They  who  think  that  it  is 
accidental,  unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested  or  fanatical  agitators,  and 
therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the  case  altogether.  It  is  an  irrepressible 
conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means  that  the 
United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a 
slave-holding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation.  Either  the  cotton 
and  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina  and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana 
will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  labor,  and  Charlestjn  and  New  Orleans 
become  marts  for  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or  else  the  rye-fields  and 
wheat-fields  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  be  surrendered 
by  their  farmers  to  slave  culture  and  to  the  production  of  slaves,  and 
Boston  and  New  York  become  once  more  markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  men.  It  is  the  failure  to  apprehend  this  great  truth  that 
induces  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  at  final  compromise  between  the 
slave  and  free  States,  and  it  is  the  existence  of  this  great  fact  that  ren- 
ders all  such  pretended  compromises,  when  made,  vain  and  ephemeral. 
Startling  as  this  saying  may  appear  to  you,  fellow- citizens,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  original  or  even  a  modern  one.  Our  forefathers  knew  it  to  be 
true,  and  unanimously  acted  upon  it  when  they  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  They  regarded  the  existence  of  the  servile  system 
in  so  many  of  the  States  with  sorrow  and  shame,  which  they  openly 
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confessed,  and  they  looked  upon  the  collision  between  them,  which  was 
then  just  revealing  itself,  and  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  deplore, 
with  favor  and  hope.  They  knew  that  either  the  one  or  the  Other 
system  must  exclusively  prevail. 

Unlike  loo  many  of  those  who  in  modem  time  invoke  their  authority, 
they  had  a  choice  between  the  two.  They  preferred  the  system  of  free 
labor,  and  they  determined  to  organize  the  Government,  and  so  to 
direct  its  activity,  that  that  system  should  surely  and  certainly  prevail. 
■For  this  purpose,  and  no  other,  they  based  the  whole  structure  of  Gov- 
ernment broadly  on  the  principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
therefore  free  —  little  dreaming  that,  within  the  short  period  of  one 
hundred  years,  their  descendants  would  bear  to  be  told  by  any  orator, 
however  popular,  that  the  utterance  of  that  principle  was  merely  a 
rhetorical  rhapsody ;  or  by  any  judge,  however  venerated,  that  it  was 
attended  by  mental  reservations,  which  rendered  it  hypocritical  and 
false.  By  the  Ordinance  of  17S7,  they  dedicated  all  of  the  national 
domain  not  yet  polluted  by  Slavery  to  free  labor  immediately,  thence- 
forth and  forever;  while  by  the  new  Constitution  and  laws  they  invited 
foreign  free  labor  from  all  lands  under  the  sun,  and  interdictetl  the  im- 
portation of  African  slave  labor,  at  all  limes,  in  all  places,  and  under  all 
circumstances  whatsoever.  It  is  true  that  they  necessarily  and  wisely 
modified  this  policy  of  Freedom,  by  leaving  it  to  the  several  States,  affected 
as  they  were  by  differing  circumstances,  to  abolish  Slavery  in  their  own 
way  and  at  their  own  pleasure,  instead  of  confiding  that  duty  to  Congress, 
and  that  they  secured  to  the  Slave  States,  while  yet  retaining  the  system 
of  Slavery,  a  three-tifths  representation  of  slaves  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, until  they  should  find  themselves  able  to  relinquish  it  with  safety. 
But  the  very  nature  of  these  modifications  fortifies  my  position  that  the 
fathers  knew  that  the  two  systems  could  not  endure  within  the  Union, 
and  expected  that  within  a  short  period  Slavery  would  disappear  for- 
ever. Moreover,  in  order  that  these  modifications  might  not  alto- 
gether defeat  their  grand  design  of  a  Republic  maintaining  universal 
equality,  they  provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  States  might  amend 
the  Constitution. 

It  remains  to  say  on  this  point  only  one  word,  to  guard  against  mis- 
apprehension. If  these  States  are  to  again  become  universally  slave- 
holding,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  with  what  violations  of  the  Constitution 
that  end  shall  be  accomplished.  On  the  other  hand,  while  I  do  confi- 
dently believe  and  hope  that  my  country  will  yet  become  a  land  of 
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universal  Freedom,  I  do  not  expect  that  it  will  be  made  so  otherwise 
thaa  through  the  action  of  the  several  States  cooperating  with  the  Fed- 
eral Governmeot,  and  all  acting  in  strict  conformity  with  their  respective 
Constitutions. 

The  strife  and  contentions  concerning  Slavery,  which  gently- disposed 
persons  so  habitually  deprecate,  are  nothing  more  than  the  ripening  of 
the  conflict  which  the  fathers  themselves  not  only  thus  regarded  with 
favor,  but  which  they  may  be  said  to  have  instituted. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  thus  far  the  course  of  that 
contest  has  not  been  according  to  their  humane  anticipations  and 
wishes.  .  .  . 

...  At  last,  the  Republican  party  has  appeared.  It  avows  now,  as 
the  Republican  party  of  1800  did,  in  one  word,  its  faith  and  its  works, 
"  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men."  Even  when  it  first  entered  the 
field,  only  half  organized,  it  struck  a  blow  which  only  just  failed  to 
secure  complete  and  triumphant  victory.  In  this,  its  second  campaign, 
it  has  already  won  advantages  which  render  that  triumph  now  both  easy 
and  certain. 

The  secret  of  its  assured  success  lies  in  that  very  characteristic  which, 
in  the  mouth  of  scoffers,  constitutes  its  great  and  lasting  imbecility  and 
reproach.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  party  of  one  idea  ;  but  that  idea 
noble  one  —  an  idea  that  fills  and  expands  all  generous  souls;  the 
idea  of  equality  —  the  equality  of  all  men  before  human  tribunals  and 
luman  laws,  as  they  all  are  equal  before  the  Divine  tribunal  and  Divine 

I  know,  and  you  know,  that  a  revolution  has  begun.  I  know,  and  all 
the  world  knows,  that  revolutions  never  go  backward.  Twenty  Senators 
and  a  hundred  Representatives  proclaim  boldly  in  Congress  to-day  senti- 
ments and  opinions  and  principles  of  Freedom  which  hardly  so  many 
men,  even  in  this  free  State,  dared  to  utter  in  their  own  homes  twenty 
years  ago.  \\'hile  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  Democratic  party,  has  been  all  that  time  surrendering  one 
plain  and  castle  after  another  to  Slavery,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  no  less  steadily  and  perseveringly  gathering  together  the 
forces  with  which  to  recover  back  again  all  the  fields  and  all  the  casdes 
which  have  been  lost,  and  to  confound  and  overthrow,  by  one  decisive 
blow,  the  betrayers  of  the  Constitution  and  Freedom  forever. 

William  H,  Seward,  The  Irrfpressible  Conflict:  a  Sp<ich  delh'eredat  Rochtster, 
October  aSi  1858  (no  title-iiage,  New  York,  1858),  \-T pasSi' 
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46.    "Niggers  to  the  Niggerless"  (1859) 

BY   SENATOR    BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN   WADE 

Wade  wu  *  typical  leir-niade  man,  >  true  representtlivc  o(  (he  vigoioui  fatmera 
of  Connecticut  itock  in  northern  Ohio.  His  fearlessneu  in  opposing  slavery  made 
biro  promineDt  in  the  Senate,  where  hix  nigged  style  of  oratory  and  his  disinclination 
to  mince  his  words  often  led  to  an  exchange  of  pertinent  remarks  with  prominent 
defendeit  of  slavery.  This  speech  is  in  reply  (o  an  equally  sharp  hnrangue  by 
Toombi,  the  question  at  issue  being  one  of  precedence  between  the  homestead  biU 
and  a  bill  to  appropriate  money  with  which  to  purchase  Cuba.  The  burden  of 
Toombs's  remarks  had  been  a  sneer  at  the  "land  to  the  landless"  bill,  —  For  Wade, 
ace  A.  G.  Riddle,  Li/t  of  Binjamin  F.  Waot,  —  Bibliography  a»  in  No,  44  above. 

.  .  .  T  AM  very  glad  that  this  question  has  at  length  come  up  :  I  am 
J.  glad,  too,  that  it  has  antagonized  with  this  nigger  question. 
We  are  "shivering  in  the  wind,"  are  we,  sir,  over  your  Cuba  question? 
You  may  have  occasion  to  shiver  on  that  question  before  you  are  through 
with  it.  Now,  sir,  1  have  been  trying  here  for  nearly  a  month  to  get  a 
straight  forward  vote  upon  this  great  measure  of  land  to  the  landless.  I 
glory  in  that  liieasure.  It  is  the  greatest  that  has  ever  come  before  the 
American  Senate,  and  it  has  now  come  so  that  there  is  no  dodging  it. 
The  question  will  be,  shall  we  give  niggers  to  the  niggerless,  or  land  to 
the  laiidless  P  .  .  . 

...  I  will  meet  that  measure.  I  do  not  tremble  before  them  or 
their  owners,  or  anybody  else ;  and  it  does  not  become  gentlemen  of  the 
Senate  to  tremble  over  a  measure.  Sir,  it  is  not  very  senatorial  lan- 
guage, God  knows,  I  never  tremble  before  anybody.  I  do  not  expect  to 
tremble  before  anybody.  I  do  not  expect  to  use  language  that  ought  to 
be  offensive  to  anybody  here,  and  I  will  not  submit  to  it  from  anybody. 

I  moved  some  days  ago  to  take  up  this  subject.  It  was  said  then  that 
there  was  an  appropriation  bill  that  stood  in  the  way  of  this  great  ques- 
tion being  settled.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  had  his  appropriation 
bills.  It  was  important,  then,  that  they  should  be  settled  at  once ;  there 
was  danger  that  they  would  be  lost,  and  the  Government  would  stop  in 
consequence,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  gentlemen  to  give  this  bill  the 
go-by  for  the  time  being,  at  all  events,  and  the  appeal  was  successful. 
Gentlemen  said  the  appropriation  bills  must  be  passed ;  and,  although 
they  were  anxious  for  the  passage  of  this  bill,  nevertheless  it  must  be 
postponed  for  the  appropriation  bills.  The  appropriation  bills  lie  very 
easy  now  behind  thb  nigger  operation.  When  you  come  to  niggers  for 
the  niggeiless,  all  other  questions  sink  into  perfect  insignificance.     But, 
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m,  we  will  antagonize  these  measures.  I  appeal  to  the  countiy  upon 
them.  I  ask  the  people  do  you  choose  that  we  should  go  through  the 
eanh  hunting  for  niggers,  for  really  that  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Democratic  party?  They  can  no  more  mn  their  party  without  niggers 
than  you  could  run  a  steam  engine  without  fuel.  That  is  all  there  is  of 
Democracy ;  and  when  you  cannot  raise  niggers  enough  for  the  market, 
then  you  must  go  abroad  fishing  for  niggers  through  the  whole  world. 
Are  you  going  to  buy  Cuba  for  land  for  the  landless?  What  b  there? 
You  will  find  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  niggers,  but  you  will  not  find 
any  land ;  not  one  foot,  not  an  inch.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  the 
question  has  come  up.  Let  us  now  see  who  are  the  friends  of  this  land 
measure ;  let  us  vote  it  through ;  and  then,  without  fear  or  trembling, 
take  up  the  nigger  bill. 

I  say  there  is  no  excuse  for  gentlemen  who  are  really  in  &vor  of  this 
measure.  Tell,  me,  sir,  that  you  skulked  behind  this  Cuba  bill?  It 
woul(i  be  a  very  poor  story  to  tell  those  landless  men  of  whom  the  gen- 
tleman speaks.  These  lacklanders  will  say  to  you  :  "  When  we  lacked 
land,  and  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  give  it  to  us,  you  went  off  fishing 
for  niggers."  Will  that  satisfy  them?  It  may,  and  it  may  not.  I  fear 
that  there  will  be  trembling  in  some  quarters  over  this  question.  I  hope 
the  vote  will  be  taken,  and  I  warn  every  man  who  is  a  friend  of  this  bill 
that  now  is  the  time ;  now  or  never.  Give  this  homestead  bill  the  go- 
by now,  and  it  dies,  and  every  man  knows  it  Therefore  it  is  idle  to 
tell  me  that  any  man  is  a  friend  of  the  homestead  bill  who  will  not  give 
it  his  support  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  these  taunts  and  threats  about  fearing 
one  question  or  another.  I  do  not  very  much  fear  anybody  or  anything. 
It  would  be  a  very  uncomfortable  state  of  mind,  I  should  think.  But, 
sir,  I  am  in  favor  of  this  measure.  The  merits  of  it,  I  suppose,  are  open 
to  discussion.  I  think  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  there  has  not  been, 
at  any  time,  a  measure  so  fraught  with  benefit  to  the  people  all  over  the 
country,  as  this  great  measure— the  homestead  bill.  If  gentlemen  see 
fit,  they  can  pass  it  in  ten  minutes ;  and  then  we  can  go  back  to  the 
nigger  bill,  and  take  that  up,  and  make  the  best  headway  we  can  with 
that.  You  need  not  be  ten  minutes  in  passing  the  bill,  if  you  are  true  to 
yourselves,  true  to  your  constituents,  and  faithful  to  those  who  have 
asked  at  the  hands  of  every  honest  man  that  this  measure  should  pass. 
I  say,  again,  there  is  no  reason  to  skulk  it  now.  It  is  fairly  up.  It  is  in 
contrast  with  the  other  iqeasuie  j  and  no  man  can  fail  to  see  that  be 
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who  votes  and  prefers  one  to  the  other,  has  done  it  because  his  soul  was 
steeped  in  the  nigger  bill. 

Congressional  Globe,  3s  Cong.,  3  scss.  (John  C.  Eivcs,  Washington,  1859), 
i^l^passim,  February  25,  1859. 


47.    Capture  of  the  Engine-House  (1859) 

BY    COLONEL    ROBERT   EDWARD    LEE 

Robert  E.  Lee,  son  of  "  Ught-Hone  Tlarry  "  Lee  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  younger  ofBcers  in  the  army,  had  served  wilh  distinction 
daring  the  Mexican  War.  Later,  when  the  Civil  War  threatened,  he  refused  the 
suggestion  of  high  ranli  in  Ihe  Union  army,  and  followed  hia  state,  Virginia,  in  her 
secession;  later  he  accepted  a  command  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  showed  him- 
self the  greatest  soldier  on  his  side.  — For  I.ee.  See  W,  P.  Trent,  J!obtrl  £.  Lee, 
131-135 — Bibliography  of  Harper's  Ferry  Raid  as  in  No.  41  above. 

Headquarters  Harper's  Ferry, 

October  19,  1859. 
.  .  .  T  HAVE  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary 
X  of  War,  that  on  arriving  here  on  the  night  of  the  1 7th  instant, 
in  obedience  to  Special  Orders  No.  194  of  that  date  from  your  ofRce,  I 
learn  that  a  party  of  insurgents,  about  n  p.  m.  on  the  i6th,  had  seized 
the  watchmen  stationed  at  the  armory,  arsenal,  rifle  factury,  and  bridge 
across  the  Potomac,  and  taken  possession  of  those  points.  They  then 
dispatched  six  men,  under  one  of  their  party,  called  Captain  Aaron  C. 
Stevens,  to  arrest  the  principal  citizens  in  the  neighborhood  and  incite 
the  negroes  to  join  in  the  insurrection.  The  party  look  Colonel  L.  W. 
Washington  from  his  bed  about  \\  a.  m.  on  the  17th,  and  brought  him, 
with  four  of  his  servants,  to  this  place.  Mr.  J.  H.  Allstadt  and  six  of 
his  servants  were  in  the  same  manner  seized  about  3  a.  m.,  and  arms 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes.  Upon  their  return  here,  John  E. 
Cook,  one  of  the  party  sent  to  Mr.  Washington's,  was  dispatched  to 
Maryland,  with  Mr.  Washington's  wagon,  two  of  his  servants,  and  three 
of  Mr.  Alistadt's,  for  arms  and  ammunition,  &c.  As  day  advanced,  and 
the  citizens  of  Harper's  Ferry  commenced  their  usual  avocations,  they 
were  separately  captured,  to  the  number  of  forty,  as  well  as  I  could  learn, 
and  coniined  in  one  room  of  the  fire-engine  house  of  the  armory,  which 
seems  early  to  have  been  selected  as  a  point  of  defense.  About  11  a.  m. 
the  volunteer  companies  from  Virginia  began  tp  arrive,  and  the  Jefferson 
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Guards  and  volunteers  from  Charlestown,  under  Captain  J.  W.  Rowen,  I 
understood,  were  first  on  the  ground.  The  Hamtramck  Guards,  Captain 
V.  M.  Butler;  the  Shepherdstown  troop.  Captain  Jacob  Rienahart;  and 
Captain  Alburtis's  company  from  Martinsburg  arrived  in  the  afternoon. 
These  companies,  under  the  direction  of  Colonels  R.  W.  Baylor  and 
John  T.  Gibson,  forcedahe  insurgents  to  abandon  their  positions  at  the 
l»idge  and  in  the  village,  and  to  withdraw  within  the  armory  inclosure, 
where  they  fortified  themselves  in  the  fire-engine  house,  and  carried  ten 
of  their  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  their  safety  and  focilitating 
their  escape,  whom  they  termed  hostages.  .  .  .  After  sunset  more  troops 
arrived.  Captain  B.  B,  Washington's  company  from  Winchester,  and 
three  companies  from  Fredericktown,  Maryland,  under  Colonel  Shriver. 
Later  in  the  evening  the  companies  from  Baltimore,  under  General 
Charles  C.  Edgerton,  second  light  brigade,  and  a  detachment  of  marines, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  J.  Green  accompanied  by  Major  Russell,  of 
that  corps,  reached  Sandy  Hook,  about  one  and  a  half  mile  east  of  Har- 
per's Ferry.  At  this  point  I  came  up  with  these  last-named  troops,  and 
leaving  General  Edgerton  and  his  command  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
river  for  the  night,  caused  the  marines  to  proceed  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
placed  them  within  the  armory  grounds  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
escape  of  the  insurgents.  Having  taken  measures  to  halt,  in  Baltimore, 
the  artillery  companies  ordered  from  Fort  Monroe,  I  made  preparations 
to  atUck  the  insurgents  at  daylight.  But  for  the  fear  of  sacrificing  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  held  by  them  as  prisoners  in  a  midnight 
assault,  I  should  have  ordered  the  attack  at  once. 

Their  safety  was  the  subject  of  painful  consideration,  and  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  jeopardizing  their  lives,  I  determined  to' summon  the  insur- 
gents to  surrender.  As  soon  after  daylight  as  the  arrangements  were 
made  Lieutenant  J.  E.  B.  Stewart,  ist  cavalry,  who  had  accompanied 
me  from  Washington  as  staff  officer,  was  dispatched,  under  a  Rag,  with 
a  written  summons.  .  .  .  Knowing  the  character  of  the  leader  of  the 
insurgents,  I  did  not  expect  it  would  be  accepted.  I  had  therefore 
directed  that  the  volunteer  troops,  under  their  respective  commanders, 
should  be  paraded  on  the  lines  assigned  them  outside  the  armory,  and 
had  prepared  a  storming  party  of  twelve  marines,  under  their  com- 
mander. Lieutenant  Green,  and  had  placed  them  close  to  the  engine- 
house,  and  secure  from  its  fire.  Three  marines  were  furnished  with 
sledge-hammers  to  break  in  the  doors,  and  the  men  were  instructed  how 
to  distinguish  our  citizens  from  the  insurgents ;  to  attack  with  the  bayo- 
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net,  and  not  to  injure  the  blacks  detained  in  custody  unless  tbey  re^sted. 
Lieutenant  Stewart  was  also  directed  not  to  receive  from  the  insurgents 
any  counter  propositions.  If  they  accepted  the  terms  olTered,  they  must 
immediately  deliver  up  their  arms  and  release  their  prisoners.  If  they 
did  not,  he  must,  on  leaving  the  engine-house,  give  me  the  signal.  My 
object  was,  with  a  view  of  saving  our  citizens,  to  Jiave  as  short  an  inter- 
val as  possible  between  the  summons  and  attack.  The  summons,  as  I 
had  anticipated,  was  rejected.  At  the  concerted  signal  the  storming 
party  moved  quickly  to  the  door  and  commenced  the  attack.  The  fire- 
engines  within  the  house  had  been  placed  by  the  besieged  close  to  the 
doors.  The  doors  were  fastened  by  ropes,  the  spring  of  which  prevented 
their  being  broken  by  the  blows  of  the  hammers.  The  men  were  there- 
fore ordered  to  drop  the  hammers,  and,  with  a  portion  of  the  reserve,  to 
use  as  a  battering-ram  a  heavy  ladder,  with  which  they  dashed  in  a  part 
of  the  door  and  gave  admittance  to  the  storming  party.  The  fire  of  the 
insurgents  up  to  this  time  had  been  harmless.  At  the  threshold  one 
marine  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  rest,  led  by  Lieutenant  Green  and 
Major  Russell,  quickly  ended  the  contest.  The  insurgents  that  resisted 
were  bayoneted.  Their  leader,  John  Brown,  was  cut  down  by  the  sword 
of  Lieutenant  Green,  and  our  citizens  were  protected  by  both  officers 
and  men.    The  whole  was  over  in  a  few  minutes.  .  .  . 

From  the  information  derived  from  the  papers  found  upon  the  persons 
and  among  the  baggage  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  statement  of  those  now 
in  custody,  it  appears  that  the  party  consisted  of  nineteen  men — four- 
teen white  and  five  black.  That  they  were  headed  by  John  Brown,  of 
some  notoriety  in  Kansas,  who  in  June  last  located  himself  in  Maryland,  at 
the  Kennedy  form,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  preparing  to  capture 
the  United  States  works  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  avows  that  his  object 
was  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  whole  South  ;  and 
acknowledges  that  he  has  been  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  aid 
from  the  black  as  well  as  white  population,  both  in  the  Southern  and 
Northern  States.  The  blacks  whom  he  forced  from  their  homes  in  this 
neighborhood,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  gave  him  no  voluntary  assistance. 
.  .  .  The  result  proves  that  the  plan  was  the  attempt  of  a  fanatic  or  mad- 
man, which  could  only  end  in  failure ;  and  its  temporary  success  was 
owing  to  the  panic  and  confusion  he  succeeded  in  creating  by  magnify- 
ing his  numbers.  .  .  . 
StntUe  Reports,  36  Cong.,  i  sess.  (Washington,  i860),  II,  No.  378,  pp.  40-43 

Patsim. 
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48.    Why  John  Brown  Broke  the  Laws  (1859) 

BY  JOHN    BROWN 

John  Brown, "  of  Ossawatomici"  wai  an  abolitionist  of  Ibat  item  puritanical  spirit 
and  nairow-minrleilness  tbat  feeda  upon  the  Old  Teatament.  In  himself  he  saw  a 
choaen  instrnmeot  for  viuting  the  iniquity  of  slavery  upon  its  advocates.  In  Kansas 
he  began  retalialion  upon  pro-slaveiy  settlers,  and  hia  desire  for  action  in  the  anli- 
alaveiy  cause  culminated  in  his  ill-planned  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry;  but  in  defeat  he 
thowed  himself  such  a  man  that  he  won  the  admiration  of  his  enemies.  This  extract 
is  from  an  interview,  after  his  capture,  with  Senator  Mason,  Congressman  Vallandig- 
ham,  and  others.  —  For  Brown,  see  J.  E.  Chambeilin,  yMn  Sravnn,  135-138. — 
Kbliograpby  u  in  No.  41  above. 

MR,  MASON  —  If  you  would  tell  us  who  sent  you  here  —  who  pro- 
vided the  means  —  that  would  be  information  of  some  value. 

Mr.  Brown  —  I  will  answer  freely  and  faithfully  about  what  concerns 
myself — I  will  answer  anything  I  can  with  honor  —  but  not  about 
others. 

Mr.  Valwndigham  (member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  who  had  just 
entered)  —  Mr.  Brown,  who  sent  you  here  ? 

Mr.  Brown  —  No  man  sent  rae  here  ;  it  was  my  own  prompting  and 
tbat  of  my  Maker,  or  that  of  the  devil,  which  ever  you  please  to  ascribe 
it  to.     I  acknowledge  no  man  [master]  in  human  form. 

Mr.  ValijUJDIGHAM  —  Did  you  get  up  the  expedition  yourself? 

Mr.  Brown  —  I  did.  ,  .  . 

Mr.  Mason  —  How  many  are  engaged  with  you  in  this  movement? 
1  ask  those  questions  for  our  own  safety. 

Mr.  Brown  —  Any  questions  itlat  I  can  honorably  answer  1  will,  not 
otherwise.  So  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned  I  have  told  everything 
tnithfully.     I  value  my  word,  sir. 

Mr.  Mason  —  What  was  your  object  in  coming  ? 

Mr.  Brown  —  We  came  to  free  the  slaves,  and  only  that. 

A  YouNC  Man  (in  the  uniform  of  a  volunteer  company)  — How  many 
men  in  all  had  you? 

■   Mr.  Brown — I  came  to  Vii^nia  with  eighteen  men  only,  besides 
myself. 

Volunteer — What  in  the  world  did  you  suppose  you  could  do  here 
in  Virginia  with  that  amount  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Brown — Young  man,  I  don't  wish  to  discuss  that  question 
here. 

Volunteer — You  could  not  do  anything. 
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Mr.  Brown — Well,  perhaps  your  ideas  and  mine  on  military  subjects 
would  differ  materially. 

Mr.  Mason  —  How  do  you  justify  your  acts? 

Mr.'  Brown  —  I  think,  my  friend,  you  are  guilty  of  a  great  wrong 
against  God  and  humanity  —  I  say  it  without  wishing  to  be  oRensive  — 
and  it  would  be  perfectly  right  for  any  one  to  interfere  with  you  so  far 
as  to  free  those  you  wilfully  and  wickedly  hold  in  bondage.  I  do  not 
say  this  insultingly. 

Mr.  Mason  —  1  understand  that. 

Mr.  Brown  —  I  think  I  did  right,  and  that  others  will  do  right  who 
interfere  with  you  at  any  time  and  all  times.  I  hold  that  the  golden 
rule,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you," 
applies  to  all  who  would  help  others  to  gain  their  liberty. 

Lieut.  Stewart^ But  you  don't  believe  in  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Brown  —  Certainly  I  do.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Vallandigham  —  When  in  Cleveland  did  you  attend  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  Convention  there? 

Mr.  Brown  — No.  I  was  there  about  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the 
court  to  try  the  Oberlin  rescuers.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Vallandigham  —  Did  you  see  anything  of  Joshau  [Joshua]  R. 
Giddings  there? 

Mr.  Brown  —  I  did  meet  him.  .  . 

Mr.  Vallandioham  —  Will  you  answer  this;  Did  you  talk  with  Gid- 
dings about  your  expedition  here? 

Mr.  Brown  —  No,  I  won't  answer  that,  because  a  denial  of  it  I  would 
not  make,  and  to  make  any  afErmatioo  of  it  I  should  be  a  great  dunce. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  —  Have  you  had  any  correspondenc[e]  with  par- 
ties at  the  North  on  the  subject  of  this  movement  ? 

Mr.  Brown  —  I  have  had  correspondence. 

A  Bysfander  —  Do  you  consider  this  a  religious  movement? 

Mr.  Brown  —  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  service  a  man  can 
render  to  God. 

Bystander  —  Do  you  dinsider  yourself  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of- 
Pro  vide  nee  ? 

Mr.  Brown  —  I  do. 

Bystander  —  Upon  what  principle  do  you  justify  your  acts? 

Mr.  Brown  —  Upon  the  golden  rule.  I  pity  the  poor  in  bondage 
that  have  none  to  help  them ;  that  is  why  I  am  here ;  not  to  gratify  any 
personal  animosity,  revenge  or  vindictive  spirit     It  is  my  sympathy  with 
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the  oppressed  and  the  wronged,  that  are  as  good  as  you  and  as  precious 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

Bystander  —  Certainly.    But  why  take  the  slaves  against  their  will? 

Mr.  Brown  —  I  never  did.  .  .  . 

...  1  want  you  to  understand  gentlemen — (and  to  the  reporter 
of  the  Herald)  you  may  report  that — 1  want  you  to  understand  that 
I  respect  the  rights  of  the  poorest  and  weakest  of  colored  people, 
oppressed  by  the  slave  system,  just  as  much  as  I  do  those  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  powerful.  That  is  the  idea  that  has  moved  me,  and 
that  alone.  We  expected  no  reward  except  the  satisfaction  of  endeavor- 
ing to  do  for  those  in  distress  and  greatly  oppressed  as  we  would  be  done 
by.  The  cry  of  distress  of  the  oppressed  is  my  reason,  and  the  only 
thing  that  prompted  me  to  come  here. 

A  Bystander  —  Why  did  you  do  it  secretly? 

Mr.  Brown  —  Because  I  thought  thht  [that]  necessary  to  success ; 
no  other  reason. 

Bystander — And  you  think  that  honorable?  Have  you  read  Gerritt 
Smith's  last  letter? 

Mr.  Brown  —  What  letter  do  you  mean  ? 

Bystander  —  The  New  York  Herald  of  yesterday  in  speaking  of  this 
affair  mentions  a  letter  in  this  way  :  — 

Apropos  of  this  exciting  news,  we  recoiled  >  very  significant  passage  in  one  of 
Gerrit  Smith's  letteri,  published  a  month  or  two  ago,  in  which  he  speaks  of-  the  follf 
of  attempting  to  strike  the  shackles  off  the  slaves  by  the  force  of  moral  suasion  or 
kgal  agitation,  and  predicts  that  the  next  movement  made  in  the  direclion  of  negro 
emancipation  would  be  an  insurrection  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Brown  —  I  have  not  seen  the  New  York  Herald  for  some  days 
past ;  but  I  presume,  from  your  remark  about  the  gist  of  the  letter,  that 
I  should  concur  with  it  I  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  moral  suasion  is 
hopeless.  I  don't  think  the  people  of  the  slave  States  will  ever  consider 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  its  true  light  till  some  other  argument  is  resorted 
to  than  moral  suasion. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  —  Did  you  expect  a  general  rising  of  the  slaves  in 
case  of  your  success  ? 

Mr.  Brown  —  No, sir;  nor  did  I  wish  It;  I  expected  to  gather  them 
up  from  time  to  time  and  set  them  free, 

Mr.  Valiandigham  —  Did  you  expect  to  hold  possession  here  till 
then? 

Mr.  Brown — Well,  probably  I  had  quite  a  different  idea.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ought  to  reveal  my  plans.      I  am  here  a  prisoner  and 
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wounded,  because  I  foolishly  allowed  myself  to  be  so.  Vou  overrate 
your  strength  id  supposing  I  could  have  been  taken  if  I  had  not  allowed 
it.  I  was  too  tardy  after  comtnencing  the  open  attack  —  in  delaying 
my  movements  through  Monday  night,  and  up  to  the  time  1  was  attacked 
by  the  government  troops.  It  was  all  occasioned  by  my  desire  to  spare 
the  feelings  of  my  prisoners  and  their  families  and  the  community  at 
large.      1   had  no  knowledge  of  the  shooting  of  the   negro  (Hey- 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  arms  to  obtain  possession  of  the  armory? 
A.   1  bought  them. 

Q.   In  what  State?    A.  That  I  would  not  state.  .  .  . 

Reporter  of  the  Herald —  I  do  not  wish  to  annoy  you ;  but  if  you 
have  anything  further  you  would  like  to  say  I  will  report  it. 

Mr.  Brown  — I  have  nothing  to  say,  only  that  I  claim  to  be  here  in 
carrying  out  a  measure  I  believe  perfectly  justifiable,  and  not  to  act  the 
part  of  an  incendiary  or  ruffian,  but  to  aid  those  suflering  great  wrong. 
/  wish  to  say,  furthermore,  that  you  had  better  —  ai!  you  people  at  Ae 
South  — prepare  yourselves  for  a  settlement  of  that  question  that  must 
come  up  for  selllemenl  sooner  than  you  are  prepared  far  it.  The  sooner 
you  are  prepared  the  better.  You  may  dispose  of  me  very  easily.  I  am 
nearly  disposed  of  now ;  but  this  question  is  still  to  be  settled  —  this 
negro  question  I  mean ;  the  end  of  that  is  not  yet.  .  .  . 

Q.  Brown,  suppose  you  had  every  nigger  in  the  United  States,  what 
would  you  do  with  them?    A.   Set  them  free. 

Q,  Yourintentionwastocarry  them  off  and  free  them?    A.  Not  at  all. 

A  Bystander  — To  set  them  free  would  sacrifice  the  life  of  every  man 
in  this  community. 

Mr.  Brown — I  do  not  think  so. 

Bvstakder — I  know  it.     I  think  you  are  fanatical. 

Mr.  Brown  —  And  I  think  you  are  fanatical.  "  Whom  the  gods  would 
destroy  they  first  made  mad,"  and  you  are  mad. 

Q,  Was  it  your  onlyobject  Co  free  the  negroes?  A.  Absolutely  our 
only  object. 

Q.  But  you  demanded  and  took  Col.  Washington's  silver  and  watch? 
A.  Yes ;  lue  intended  freely  to  appropriate  the  property  of  slaveholders 
to  carry  out  our  object.  It  was  for  that,  and  only  that,  and  with  no 
design  to  enrich  ourselves  with  any  plunder  whatever. 

Ntw  York  Herald,  October  21,  1859. 
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CHAPTER   VIII— ELECTION   OF    i860 
49.    Split  in  the  Democratic  Party  {i860) 


BY    MURAT    HALSTEAD 

Hshtead,  ever  tince  th>l  rime  a  joumstist  of  national  cepulation,  made  the  circuit 
of  the  political  conventions  in  lS6o,  acting  aa  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mirciai.  Later  these  ietteis  were  collected.  —  llibliography :  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hiitary 
ef  lh(  Unilti/  ^a/ti,  U,  440-4^  notes;  Channing  and  Hart,  CmJlr,  §  203. 

[April  .,,  ,860.]  .  .  .    lVyTRAVERVotNonhC.roli«.pr.s»ted 
■■  -"  iVX   tlie  following  from  a  majority  of  the 

committee  on  Resolutions  .  .  . 

Raohfd,  That  the  platform  adopted  at  Cincinnati  be  afTirined,  with  (he  following 
resolutions ; 

I.  Keselved,  That  the  Democracy  of  the  United  Stales  hold  these  cardinal  princi- 
ples on  the  Eubject  of  slavery  in  the  Teriitories:  First,  That  Congress  has  no  power 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Territories,  Seconil,  That  the  Territorial  Legislature  has  no 
power  to  abolish  slavery  in  any  Territory,  noi  to  prohibit  the  intruduction  of  sltves 
therein,  nor  any  power  to  exclu'le  slavery  therefrom,  nor  any  right  to  destroy  ot  impair 
the  right  of  property  in  slaves  by  any  legislation  whatever.  .  .  . 

3.  Ritalvid,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect,  when  necea- 
sary,  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  on  the  high-seas,  in  the  Territories,  or  wher- 
ever else  its  constitutional  authority  extends.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  resolutions  of  the  minority  ...  are  as  follows  : 
I.  Reseh-td,  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  the  Union,  in  Convention  assembled, 
hereby  declare  our  aArmance  of  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  and  declared  aa 
a  platform  of  principles  by  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1S56. 
believing  that  Democratic  principles  are  unchangeable  in  their  nature  when  applied 
to  the  same  sabject-mattera;  and  we  recommend,  aa  the  only  further  resolutions,  the 
following: 
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2.  Xesehitd,  That  all  questiont  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  propertf  in  Statei  or  Tet- 
ritoriea  ariung  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  judicial  in  their  char- 
acter, and  the  Democratic  patty  is  pledged  to  abide  by  and  faithfully  carry  out  such 
determination  of  these  questiuDi  as  has  been  or  may  be  made  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Sutel.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Yancey  of  Alabama  rose  .  .  .  and  received  a  perfect  ovation. 
The  halt  for  several  minutes  rang  with  applause.  It  appeared  at  once 
that  the  outside  pressure  was  with  the  fire-eaters. 

...  He  filled  up  bis  time  (an  hour  and  a  half)  with  great  effect. 
There  was  no  question  after  he  had  been  upon  the  platform  a  few  min- 
utes, that  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts  of  intellect  and  captivating 
powera  as  a  speaker.  He  reviewed  the  differences  on  the  slavery 
question  of  the  Democracy.  He  charged  that  the  defeats  of  the  Democ- 
racy in  the  North  were  to  be  traced  to  the  pandering  by  the  party  in  the 
free  States  to  anti-slavery  sentiments ;  they  had  not  come  up  to  the  high 
ground  which  must  'be  taken  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  defend  the 
South — namely,  that  slavery  was  right  .  .  .  He  traced  the  history  of 
Northern  aggression  and  Southern  concession  as  he  understood  it.  He 
spoke  of  the  d^^p  distrust  the  South  had  begun  to  entertain  of  the  North- 
em  Democracy,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  the  demand  of  the  South, 
that  the  Democratic  party  should  now  take  clear  and  high  ground  upon 
a  constitutional  basis.  He  pronounced  false  all  charges  that  the  State 
of  Alabama,  himself  or  his  colleagues,  were  in  favor  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  per  se.  But  he  told  the  Democracy  of  the  North  that  they 
must,  in  taking  high  constitutional  ground,  go  before  the  people  of  the 
North  and  tell  them  of  the  inevitable  dissolution  of  the  Union  if  consti- 
tutional principles  did  not  prevail  at  the  ballot-boxes.  He  spoke  of  the 
Democratic  indorsement  which  the  majority  platform  had  received,  say- 
ing that  not  one  State  which  had  voted  against  it,  in  committee,  could 
be  certainly  relied  upon  to  cast  Democratic  electoral  votes,  while  every 
State  that  had  supported  that  platform,  with  but  one  exception  (Mary- 
land) could,  upon  that  platform,  be  counted  absolutely  certain  in  the 
electoral  college  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  He  spoke  directly  to 
Southern  men  and  appealed  to  them  to  present  a  united  front  in  favor 
of  a  platform  that  recognized  their  rights  and  guaranteed  their  honor. 
He  said  defeat  upon  principle  was  better  than  a  mere  victory  gained 
by  presenting  ambiguous  issues  and  cheating  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
Southerners  in  the  hall  were  thoroughly  warmed  up  by  his  speech,  and 
applauded  with  rapturous  enthusiasm.  Several  of  his  points  were 
received  with  outbursts  of  applause  that  rung  around  the  hall  as  if  his 
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heuers  had  been  made  to  shout  and  stamp  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  electricity.  One  of  his  most  effective  points  was  in  relation  to  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  and  the  plea  made  by  Douglas  and  others  that 
almost  all  of  it  was  raeie  )>6iUr  dUta.  This  plea  was  disrespectfiil  to 
the  venerable  man,  who,  clothed  in  the  supreme  ermine,  had  made 
an  exposition  of  constitutional  law,  which  had  rolled  in  silvery  cadence 
from  the  dark  forests  of  the  North  to  the  glittering  waters  of  the  Gulf. 

He  distinctly  admitted  that  the  South  did  ask  of  the  Northern  Democ- 
racy an  advanced  step  in  vindication  of  Southern  rights  ;  and  Mr.  Yancey's 
hour  and  a  half  closed  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  lofty  peri- 
ods, and  Mr.  Pugh  of  Ohio  sprung  to  his  feet,  .  .  . 

Mr.  Pugh  took  the  platform  in  a  condition  of  considerable  warmth. 
There  was  an  effort  made  to  adjourn,  but  the  crowd  was  eager  for  the 
fray,  and  insisted  that  Pugh  should  go  on.  He  did  so,  thanking  God 
that  a  bold  and  honest  man  from  the  South  had  at  last  spoken,  and  told 
the  whole  truth  of  the  demands  of  the  South.  It  was  now  before  the 
Convention  and  the  country,  that  the  South  did  demand  an  advanced 
step  from  the  Democratic  party.  ...  He  then  traced  the  downfall  of 
the  Northern  Democracy,  and  the  causes  of  that  fall,  charging  the  South 
with  it.  And  now  the  Northern  E)emocracy  were  taunted  by  the  South 
with  weakness.  And  here,  it  seemed,  the  Northern  Democracy,  because 
they  were  in  the  minority,  were  thrust  back  and  told  in  effect  they  must 
put  their  hands  on  their  mouths,  and  their  mouths  in  the  dust.  "Gen- 
tlemen of  the  South,"  said  Mr.  Pugh,  "you  mistake  us  —  you  mistake 
us — we  will  not  do  it,"  .  .  . 

He  spoke  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Northern  Democrats  of  their  political 
lives,  battling  for  the  doctrine  of  the  South,  now  scornfully  repudiated ; 
and  pointed  out  among  the  delegates,  men  who  had  been  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight.  In  conclusion,  he 
stated  [that]  the  Democracy,  who  were  prepared  to  stand  by  the  old 
faith,  would  be  sorry  to  part  with  their  Southern  friends,  but  if  the  gen- 
tlemen from  the  South  could  only  stay  on  the  terms  proposed,  they  must 
go.  The  I>emocracy  of  the  North-west  would  make  itself  heard  and  felt. 
The  Northern  Democrats  were  not  children  under  the  pupilage  of  the 
South,  and  to  be  told  to  stand  here  and  there,  and  moved  at  the  beck 
and  bidding  of  the  South.  .  .  . 

[April  30.]  .  .  .  Yesterday  there  was  a'report  current  that  the  South, 
discovering  the  total  impossibility  of  the  nomination  of  Douglas  while 
the  Convention  remained  consolidated,  his  fidi  strength  having  been 
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shown,  and  amounting  to  a  bare  majority,  would  find  some  excuse  for 
staying  in  the  Convention  even  after  the  adoption  of  the  minority  report, 
and  would  slaughter  Douglas  under  the  two-thirds  rule.  .  .  .  This  morn- 
ing, however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  Douglas  majority  was  firm,  and 
the  South  desperate.  It  was  not  long  before  every  observer  saw  that  the 
long-looked  for  explosion  was  at  hand.  The  South  would  not  stay  in  the 
Convention,  even  to  defeat  Douglas,  if  the  double-shuffle  pbtform  were 
adopted.  .  .  . 

The  minority  resolutions  were  .  .  .  carried  as  a  substitute  for  the 
majority  resolutions,  by  a  vote  of  165  to  138 — this  138  is  the  solid 
anti-Douglas  strength.  Now  the  question  came  on  the  adoption  of 
the  substituted  report  —  the  definite,  irrevocable  vote  of  the  Conven- 
tion upon  the  Douglas  Platform,  was  divided  into  its  substantive  propo- 
sitions. The  resoiutioQ  reaffirming  the  Cincinnati  Platform,  believing 
Democratic  principles  to  be  unchangeable  in  their  nature,  was  first  voted 
upon,  and  it  was  carried  by  237^  to  65.  .  .  .  Now  the  question  arose 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Squatter  Sovereignty  part  of  the  platform  — 
that  part  wherein  it  is  slated  that,  "  inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion 
exist  in  the  Democratic  party,"  it  will  abide  by  the  Supreme  Court.  .  .  . 

Mr.  William  A.  Richardson  of  Illinois  wished  to  speak.  .  .  .  There 
were  cries  of"  Hear  Richardson."  A  thrill  of  excitement  passed  around 
the  hall,  and  every  body  leaned  forward  or  stood  up  to  see  and  hear  the 
right-hand  man  of  the  Little  Giant  on  the  crisis.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  Mr. 
Hooper  of  Mississippi  objected  peremptorily,  and  .  .  .  would  not  let 
him  be  heard.  .  .  . 

...  He  had  desired  to  say,  that  Illinois  and  the  North-west  in  gen- 
eral, had  not  been  anxious  to  have  any  thing  but  the  Cincinnati  Platform, 
and  would  be  content  with  that,  if  the  others  would.  This  was  to  have 
been  his  peace-offering  —  his  olive-branch.  ...  It  took  some  minutes 
for  the  new  tactics  of  Richardson  to  get  circulation,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  as  one  delegation  after  another  understood  the  point,  the  votes  of 
States  were  counted,  and  finally,  with  a  general  rush,  the  only  resolution 
having  the  slightest  significance  in  the  minority  report,  was  stricken  out. 
...  By  a  flank  movement,  they  had  placed  themselves  upon  the  Cin- 
cinnati Platform,  pure  and  simple.  .  .  . 

And  now  commenced  the  regular  stampede.  Alabama  led  the  South- 
ern column.  .  .  .  Mississippi  went  next,  with  less  formality  but  more 
vim.  .  .  .  Mr.  Glenn  of  Mississippi  mounted  a  chair,  and  facing  the 
Ohio  delegation,  which  sat  directly  behind  Mississippi,  made  one  of  the 
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most  impassioned  and  thrilling  twenty- minute  speeches  to  which  I  have 
ever  hstened.  It  was  evident  that  every  word  was  from  his  deepest 
convictions.  He  was  pale  as  ashes,  and  his  eyes  rolled  and  glared,  as  he 
told  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio  how  far  they  were  from  doing  their  duty 
now,  and  how  kindly  he  felt  toward  them,  and  how  they  would  have  to 
take  position  yet  upon  the  high  ground  of  the  South,  or  it  would  be  all 
in  vain  that  they  would  attempt  to  arrest  the  march  of  Black  RepubU- 
canism.  For  tiie  present,  they  must  go  their  ways,  and  the  South  must 
go  her  ways.  He  declared,  too,  with  piercing  emphasis,  that  in  less  than 
sixty  days  there  would  be  an  United  South  ;  and  at  this  declaration  there 
was  the  most  enthusiastic  shouting  yet  heard  in  the  Convention.  .  .  . 

...  as  the  spokesman  of  Mississippi  concluded  what  he  had  to  say, 
Alexander  Mouton  of  Louisiana,  and  Col.  Simmons  of  South  Carolina 
.  .  .  were  claiming  the  floor,  eacb  to  give  warning  that  his  State  was 
going.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Florida  was  the  next  to  go,  and  then  Arkansas.  .  .  . 

M[urat]  Halstead,  Caucuses  of  iSbo:  a  History  of  Ike  N'aiioHol  Polifical  Con- 
ventioHS  of  the  Current  FresiiUntial  Campaign  (Columbus,  i860),  43-74 
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nvcntion  here  ((escribed  was  the  first  of  those  condiictcd  on  the  plin  of 
n  by  enthusiasm.  —  For  Halstead,  see  No.  49  above.  —  Bibliography :  J.  F. 

Khodes,  History  of  Iht  Uniled  SlaUs,\\,^%f>-Ali,no\.ti;   Channing  and  \\n\,GMi<U, 

S203. 

TMav  18   i86on      A  ^^^  adjournment  on  Thursday  (the  second 

^  '  *  'J  y-y  day),  there  were  few  men  in  Chicago  who 
believed  it  possible  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Seward.  .  .  . 

But  there  was  much  done  after  midnight  and  before  the  Convention 
assembled  on  Friday  morning.  There  were  hundreds  of  Pennsylva- 
nians,  Indianians  and  lUinoisans,  who  never  closed  their  eyes  that 
night.  .  .  . 

The  Seward  men  generally  abounded  in  confidence  Friday  morning. 
The  air  was  full  of  rumors  of  the  caucusing  the  night  before,  but  the 
opposition  of  the  doubtful  States  to  Seward  was  an  old  story  ;  and  after 
the  distress  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  &  Co.,  on  the  subject  of  Seward's 
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avaUability,  had  been  so  freely  and  inefTectually  expressed  from,  the 
start,  it  was  not  imagined  their  protests  would  suddenly  become  eflec- 
tive.  The  Sewardites  marched  as  usual  from  their  head-quarters  at  the 
Richmond  House  after  their  magnificent  band,  which  was  brilliantly 
uniformed  —  epaulets  shining  on  their  shoulders,  and  white  and  scarlet 
feathers  waving  firom  their  caps  —  marched  under  the  orders  of  recog- 
nized leaders,  in  a  style  that  would  have  done  credit  to  many  volunteer 
mihtary  companies.  They  were  about  a  thousand  strong,  and  protract- 
ing their  march  a  little  too  far,  were  not  all  able  to  get  into  the  wigwam. 
This  was  their  first  misfortune.  They  were  not  where  they  could  scream 
with  the  best  effect  in  responding  to  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
William  H.  Seward. 

When  the  Convention  was  called  to  order,  breathless  altentlon  was 
given  the  proceedings.  There  was  not  a  space  a  foot  square  in  the  wig- 
wam unoccupied.  There  were  tens  of  thousands  still  outside,  and  tor- 
rents of  men  had  rushed  in  at  the  three  broad  doors  until  not  another 
one  could  squeeze  in.  .  .  . 

The  applause,  when  Mr.  Evarts  named  Seward,  was  enthusiastic. 
When  Mr.  Judd  named  Lincoln,  the  response  was  prodigious,  rising  and 
r;^ng  far  beyond  the  Seward  shriek.  Presently,  upon  Caleb  B.  Smith 
seconding  the  nomination  of  Lincoln,  the  response  was  absolutely  ter- 
rific. It  now  became  the  Seward  men  to  make  another  effort,  and  wbeu 
Blair  of  Michigan  seconded  his  nomination, 

"At  once  there  rose  »o  wUd  a  yell, 
Wilhin  that  dark  and  narrow  dell; 
As  all  the  Rends  from  heaven  thai  fell 
Had  pealed  the  banner  ciy  of  hell." 

The  effect  was  startling.  Hundreds  of  persons  stopped  their  ears  in 
pain.  The  shouting  was  absolutely  frantic,  shrill  and  wild.  No  Caman-  ' 
ches,  no  panthers  ever  struck  a  higher  note,  or  gave  screams  with  more 
infernal  intensity.  Looking  from  the  stage  over  the  vast  amphitheatre, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  below  but  thousands  of  hats  —  a  black, 
mighty  swarm  of  hats —  flying  with  the  velocity  of  hornets  over  a  mass 
of  human  heads,  most  of  the  mouths  of  which  were  opeiL  Above,  all 
around  the  galleries,  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were  flying  in  the  tempest 
together.  The  wonder  of  the  thing  was,  that  the  Seward  outside  pres- 
sure should,  so  far  from  New  York,  be  so  powerful. 

Now  the  Lincoln  men  had  to  try  it  again,  and  as  Mr.  Delano  of 
Ohio,  on  behalf  "  of  a  portion  of  the  delegation  of  that  State,"  seconded 
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the  nomination  of  Lincoln,  the  uproar  was  beyond  description.  .  .  . 
I  thought  the  Seward  yell  could  not  be  surpassed  ;  but  the  lincoln  boys 
were  clearly  ahead,  and  feeling  their  victory,  as  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
storm,  took  deep  breaths  all  round,  and  gave  a  concentrated  shriek  that 
was  positively  awful,  and  accompanied  it  with  stamping  that  made  every 
plank  and  pillar  in  the  building  quiver.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  division  of  the  first  vote  caused  a  lall  in  Seward  stock.  It 
was  seen  that  Lincoln,  Cameron  and  Bates  had  the  strength  to  defeat 
Seward,  and  it  was  knowri  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Chase  vote  would 
go  for  Lincoln.  .  .  . 

The  Convention  proceeded  to  a  second  ballot.  .  .  .  The  first  gain 
for  Lincoln  was  in  New  Hampshire.  The  Chase  and  the  Fremont  vote 
from  that  State  were  given  him.  His  next  gain  was  the  whole  vote  of 
Vermont.  This  was  a  blighting  blow  upon  the  Seward  interest.  The 
New  Yorkers  started  as  if  an  Orsini  bomb  had  exploded.  And  presently 
the  Cameron  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  thrown  for  Lincoln,  increasing 
bis  strength  forty-four  votes.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  now  determined. 
New  York  saw  "  checkmate  "  next  move,  and  sullenly  proceeded  with 
the  game,  assuming  unconsciousness  of  her  inevitable  doom.  On  this 
ballot  Lincoln  gained  seventy-nine  votes!  Seward  had  184}  votes; 
Lincoln,  181.  .  .  . 

While  this  [the  third]  ballot  was  taken  amid  excitement  that  tested 
the  nerves,  the  fatal  defection  from  Seward  in  New  England  still  further 
appeared  —  four  votes  going  over  from  Seward  to  Lincoln  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  latter  received  four  additional  votes  from  Pennsylvania  and 
fifteen  additional  votes  from  Ohio.  .  .  .  The  number  of  votes  necessary 
to  a  choice  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  1  saw  under  my 
pencil,  as  the  Lincoln  column  was  completed,  the  figures  231 J  —  one 
vote  and  a  h.ilf  to  give  him  the  nomination.  In  a  moment  the  fact  was 
whispered  about  A  hundred  pencils  had  told  the  same  story.  The 
news  went  over  the  house  wonderfully,  and  there  was  a  pause.  There 
are  always  men  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  on  such  occasions. 
There  is  nothing  that  politicians  like  better  than  a  crisis.  I  looked  up 
to  see  who  would  be  the  man  to  give  the  decisive  vote.  ...  In  about 
ten  ticks  of  a  watch,  Cartter  of  Ohio  was  up.  I  had  imagined  Ohio 
would  be  slippery  enough  for  the  crisis.  And  sure  enough  !  Every 
eye  was  on  Cartter,  and  every  body  who  understood  the  matter  at  all, 
knew  what  he  was  about  to  do.  .  .  .  He  said,  "  1  rise  (eh) ,  Mr.  Cbair- 
maa  (eh),  to  announce  the  chaise  of  four  votes  of  Ohio  from  Mr. 
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Chase  to  Mr.  Lincoln."  The  deed  was  done.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence.  The  nerves  of  the  thousands,  which  through  the  hours  of  sus- 
pense had  been  subjected  to  terrible  tension,  relaxed,  and  as  deep 
breaths  of  relief  were  taken,  there  was  a  noise  in  the  wigwan:i  like  the 
rush  of  a  great  wind,  in  the  van  of  a  storm  —  and  in  another  breath,  the 
Storm  was  there.  There  were  thousands  cheering  with  the  energy  of 
insanity. 

A  man  who  had  been  on  the  roof,  and  was  engaged  in  communicating 
the  results  of  the  ballotings  to  the  mighty  mAss  of  outsiders,  now  de- 
manded by  gestures  at  the  sky-light  over  the  stage,  to  know  what  had 
happened.  One  of  the  secretaries,  with  a  tally  sheet  in  his  hands, 
shouted  —  "Fire  the  salute  I  Abe  Lincoln  is  nominated!"  As  the 
cheering  inside  the  wigwam  subsided,  we  could  hear  that  outside, 
where  the  news  of  the  nomination  had  just  been  announced.  And  the 
loar,  like  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  that  was 
heard,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  enthusiasm  inside.  Then  the  thunder 
of  the  salute  rose  above  the  din,  and  the  shouting  was  repeated  with 
such  tremendous  fiiry  that  some  discharges  of  the  cannon  were  abso- 
lutely not  heard  by  those  on  the  stage.  Puffs  of  smoke,  drifting  by  the 
open  doors,  and  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  told  what  was  going  on. 

The  moment  that  half  a  dozen  men  who  were  on  their  chairs  making 
motions  at  the  President  could  be  heard,  they  changed  the  votes  of 
their  States  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  .  .  . 

While  these  votes  were  being  given,  the  applause  continued,  and  a 
photograph  of  Abe  Lincoln  which  had  hung  in  one  of  the  side  rooms 
was  brought  in,  and  held  up  before  the  surging  and  screaming  masses. 
The  places  of  the  various  delegations  were  indicated  by  staffs,  to  which 
were  attached  the  names  of  the  States,  printed  in  large  black  letters  on 
pasteboard.  As  the  Lincoln  enthusiasm  increased,  delegates  tore  these 
standards  of  the  States  from  their  places  and  swung  them  about  theii 
heads.  A  rush  was  made  to  get  the  New  Vork  standard  and  swing  it 
with  the  rest,  but  the  New  Yorkers  would  not  allow  it  to  be  moved,  and 
were  wrathful  at  the  suggestion. 

When  the  vote  was  declared,  Mr.  Evarts,  the  New  Vork  spokesman, 
mounted  the  Secretaries'  table  and  handsomely  and  impressively  ex- 
pressed his  grief  at  the  failure  of  the  Convention  to  nominate  Seward 
—  and  in  melancholy  tones,  moved  that  the  nomination  be  made 
unanimous.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  town  was  full  of  the  news  of  Lincoln's  nomination,  and 
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could  hardly  contain  itself.  .  .  .  hundreds  of  men  who  had  been  in  the 
wigwam  were  so  prostrated  by  the  excitement  they  had  endured,  and 
their  exertions  in  shrieking  for  Seward  or  Lincoln,  that  they  were  hardly 
able  to  walk  to  their  hotels.  'I'here  were  men  who  had  not  tasted  liquor, 
who  staggered  about  like  drunkards,  unable  to  manage  themselves. 
The  Seward  men  were  terribly  stricken  down.  They  were  mortified 
beyond  all  expression,  and  walked  thoughtfully  and  silently  away  from 
the  slaughter-house,  more  ashamed  than  embittered.  They  acquiesced 
in  the  nomination,  but  did  not  pretend  to  be  pleased  with  it ;  and  the 
tone  of  their  conversations,  as  to  the  prospect  of  electing  the  candidate, 
was  not  hopeful.  It  was  their  funeral,  and  they  would  not  make 
merry.  .  .  . 

I  left  the  city  on  the  night  train  on  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
road.  The  train  consisted  of  eleven  cars,  every  seat  full  and  people 
standing  in  the  aisles  and  comers.  ...  At  every  station  where  there 
was  a  village,  until  after  two  o'clock,  there  were  tar  barrels  burning, 
drums  beating,  boys  carrying  rails ;  and  guns,  great  and  small,  banging 
away.  The  weary  passengers  were  allowed  no  rest,  but  plagued  by  the 
thundering  jar  of  cannon,  the  clamor  of  drums,  the  glare  of  bonfires, 
and  the  whooping  of  the  boys,  who  were  delighted  with  the  idea  of  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  who  thirty  years  ago  split  rails  on  the 
Sanganwn  River  —  classic  stream  now  and  for  evermore  —  and  whose 
neighbors  named  him  "  honest." 
M  [urat]    Halstead,  Caucuses  of  iSbo :  a  History  of  tht  National  Political 
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BY    "COMMON    sense" 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  edited  by  R.  B.  Rhelt,  had  for  a  long  time  held  advanced 
views  on  the  question  of  uceuion,  but  Ihe  communication  here  given  a  one  uf  many 
indications  that  public  opinion  in  South  Carolina  was  rapidly  approaching  the  position 
taken  by  that  paper.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  southern  journalism  of  the  time. 
—  Bibliography :  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide,  %  105. 

THAT  the  time  has  come  for  the  South  to  look  to  her  interests, 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  great  political  strife  now 
existing  between  the  two  sections  of  this  country,  I  think  no  true 
Southerner,  who  loves  liberty  and  hates  oppression,  will  attempt  to 
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deny.  If  there  are  any  who  think  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived 
"  when  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,"  and  when  we,  as  a  free  people, 
should  not  ciy  out  against  the  insults  and  impositions  of  the  North,  and 
declare  our  independence  to  the  world,  they  must  indeed  have  charitable 
and  forgiving  souls.  Isn't  it  enough  that  the  rights  of  the  South,  in  the 
sovereign  capacity  of  her  several  States,  have  been  most  persistently 
denied  her  for'  forty  years?  Have  we  not,  as  a  section,  been  insulted 
and  oppressed,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  every  Foreign  Court  in  Christen- 
dom, by  abolition  fanatics,  who  should,  as  citizens  of  the  same  Govern- 
ment, regard  us  as  brothers?  The  leaders  and  oracles  of  the  most 
powerfiil  party  in  the  United  States  have  denounced  us  as  tyrants  and 
unprincipled  heathens,  through  the  whole  civilized  world.  They  have 
preached  it  from  their  pulpits.  '  They  have  declared  it  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  in  their  newspapers.  In  their  school-houses  they  have 
taught  their  children  (who  are  to  rule  this  Government  in  the  next  gen- 
eration) to  look  upon  the  slaveholder  as  the  especial  disciple  of  the 
devil  himself.  They  have  published  books  and  pamphlets  in  which  the 
institution  of  slavery  is  held  up  to  the  world  as  a  blot  and  a  stain  upon 
the  escutcheon  of  America's  honor  as  a  nation.  They  have  established 
Abolition  Societies  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  —  first 
to  send  troops  to  Kansas  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  (he  slaveholders  there, 
and  now  to  send  emissaries  among  us  to  incite  our  slaves  to  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  their  masters,  and  thereby  endanger  the  lives 
of  our  people  and  the  destruction  of  our  property.  They  have  brought 
forth  an  open  and  avowed  enemy  to  the  most  cherished  and  important 
institution  of  the  South,  as  candidate  for  election  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy of  this  Government  —  the  very  basis  of  whose  political  principles 
is  an  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  institution  of  slavery  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. They  have  virtually  repealed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and 
declare  their  determination  not  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  guaranteeing  to  us  the  riglit  to  claim  our  property  wherever  found 
in  the  United  States.  And,  in  every  conceivable  way,  the  whole  North- 
ern people,  as  a  mass,  have  shown  a  most  implacable  hostility  to  us  and 
our  most  sacred  rights ;  and  this,  too,  without  the  slightest  provocation 
on  the  part  of  the  South.  Never,  in  a  single  instance,  has  (he  South, 
in  any  shape  or  form,  interfered  with  the  North  in  her  municipal  regu- 
lations ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  tamely  submitted  to  paying  tribute 
to  the  support  of  her  manufactures,  and  the  establishment  of  her  com- 
mercial greatness ;  yet,  like  the  "  serpent  warmed  in  the  husbandman's 
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bosom,"  she  turns  upon  us  and  slings  us  to  the  heart.  If  Great  Britain, 
OT  any  foreign  power,  had  heaped  upon  us  the  long  catalogue  of  insult 
and  abuses  that  the  North  has,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  whole  South 
who  would  not  have  long  since  shouldered  his  musket,  and,  if  necessary, 
spilt  his  heart's  blood  to  have  avenged  them.  But  because  we  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  family  it  is  contended  we  must  not  quarrel,  but 
suffer  all  the  impositions  at  their  hands  that  in  their  fanatical  spleen  they 
may  choose  to  heap  on  us.  Has  a  man's  own  brother,  born  of  the  same 
parents,  a  right  to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  his  fireside,  to  wage 
war  upon  him  and  his  family,  and  deprive  him  of  his  property?  And 
if  he  should  do  so,  the  aggrieved  brother  has  not  only  a  right,  but  it  is 
his  duty,  sanctioned  by  every  principle  of  right,  to  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation with  that  unnatural  brother,  to  drive  him  from  the  sanctuary  of 
his  threshold,  and  treat  him  as  an  enemy  and  a  stranger.  Then  why 
should  we  any  longer  submit  to  the  galling  yoke  of  eur  tyrant  brother — 
the  usurping,  domineering,  abolition  North  ! 

The  political  policy  of  the  South  demands  that  we  should  not  hesitate, 
but  rise  up  with  a  single  voice  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we  will  be 
subservient  to  the  North  no  longer,  but  that  we  wifl  be  a  free  and  an 
independent  people.  Here,  then,  would  be  an  end  to  all  political  dis- 
sensions among  us,  because  our  interests,  feelings,  institutions,  wants 
and  pursuits,  would  be  identical.  Manufactures  would  be  encouraged 
at  home,  our  commercial  interests  enhanced,  and  our  national  impor- 
tance established.  Our  toivns  would  grow  into  cities,  and  our  cities 
soon  grow  to  be  respected  among  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of 
the  world.  We  should  then  have  a  national  right  to  demand  respe<t  from 
the  North,  and  the  restoration  of  our  property  when  it  is  abducted  by 
them,  or  escapes  into  their  territory.  And  we  should  no  longer  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  the  support  of  a  corrupt  predominant  power, 
whose  boasted  principles  are  based  upon  an  opposition  to  our  interests. 

All  admit  that  an  uhimate  dissolution  of  the  Union  Is  inevitable,  and 
we  believe  the  crisis  is  not  for  off.  Then  let  it  come  now ;  the  better 
for  the  South  that  It  should  be  to-day ;  she  cannot  afford  to  wait.  With 
the  North  it  is  different,  F^very  day  adds  to  her  sectional  strength,  and 
every  day  the  balance  of  power  becomes  less  proportionate  between 
the  two  sections.  In  a  few  more  years  (unless  this  course  is  speedily 
adopted  by  us)  there  will  not  be  an  inch  of  territorial  ground  for  the 
Southern  emigrant  to  place  his  fool  on.  Our  doom  will  be  sealed  ;  the 
decree  shall  have  gone  forth :  "  Thus  iar  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther." 
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But  the  territories  arc  now  the  common  property  of  the  Government, 
and  in  a  division  of  the  Union,  we  should  be  entitled  to  our  legitimate 
share  in  the  division,  over  which,  thenceforth,  the  South  would  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  meddlesome  and  power- 
loving  North. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
CharUston  Mercury,  Sepleinber  18,  i860. 
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52.    Result  of  the  Election  {i860) 

BY   REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN   SHERMAN 

As  TCpTCMlitltive,  srnatoi,  ftod  cabinet  officer,  Slierman  enjoyed  an  unbroken 
political  career  of  forty-three  years.  The  letter  from  wbicfi  this  exltacl  is  token  was 
addressed  to  hii  brothei',  W.  F.  Sherman,  ttien  in  Louisiana.  Il  shows  the  views  of 
a  young,  but  prominent,  Republican  statesman.  —  For  Sherman,  see  John  Shtrman's 
RtttUtelions.  —  Bibliography:  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide,  \  207.  —  For  the  views  of 
an  older  Republican  statesmaa,  see  No.  65  below, 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  Nov.  a6,  i860. 
7"ELL,  Lincoln  is  elected.  No  doubt,  a  large  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  Louisiana  consider  this  a  calamity.  If 
they  believe  their  own  newspapers,  what  is  (ar  worse,  the  lying  organs 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  free  States,  they  have  just  cause  to  think 
so.  Bui  you  were  long  enough  in  Ohio  and  heard  enough  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Republican  leaders  to  know  that  the  Republican  party  is  not  Ukely 
to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  with  slavery  in  the  States  or  with  the 
laws  relating  to  slavery  ;  that,  so  far  as  the  slavery  question  is  concerned, 
the  contest  was  for  the  possession  of  Kansas  and  perhaps  New  Mexico, 
and  that  the  chief  virtue  of  the  Republican  success  was  in  its  condemna- 
tion of  the  narrow  sectionalism  of  Buchanan's  administration  and  the 
corruptions  by  which  he  attempted  to  sustain  his  policy.  Who  doubts 
but  that,  if  he  had  been  true  to  his  promises  in  submitting  the  contro- 
versy in  Kansas  to  its  own  people,  and  had  closed  it  by  admitting  Kansas 
as  a  free  State,  that  the  Democratic  party  would  have  retained  its  power? 
It  was  his  infernal  policy  in  Kansas  (I  can  hardly  think  of  the  mean 
and  bad  things  he  allowed  there  without  swearing)  that  drove  ofT  Douglas, 
and  led  to  the  division  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  consequent 
election  of  Lincoln. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  I  rejoice  in  the  result,  for  in  my  judgment  the 
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administration  of  Lincoln  will  do  much  to  dissipate  the  feeling  in  the 
South  against  the  North  by  showing  what  arc  the  real  purposes  of 
the  Republican  party.  In  the  meantiroe,  it  is  evident  we  have  to  meet 
in  a  serious  form  the  movements  of  South  Carolinian  Disunionists. 
These  men  have  for  years  desired  this  disunion  j  they  have  plotted  for 
it.  They  drove  Buchanan  into  his  Kansas  policy  ;  they  got  up  this  new 
dogma  about  slave  protection ;  they  broke  up  the  Charleston  Conven- 
tion merely  to  advance  secession ;  they  are  now  hurrying  forward 
excited  men  into  acts  of  treason  without  giving  time  for  passion  to  cool 
or  reason  to  resume  its  sway.  God  knows  what  will  be  the  result.  If 
by  a  successful  revolution  they  can  go  out  of  the  Union,  they  establish 
a  principle  that  will  break  up  the  government  into  fragments.  Some 
local  disaffection  or  temporary  excitement  will  lead  one  State  after 
another  out  of  the  Union.  We  will  have  the  Mexican  Republic  over 
again,  wiih  a  fiercer  race  of  men  to  fight  with  each  other.  Secession 
is  revolution.  They  seem  bent  upon  attempting  it.  If  so,  shall  the 
government  resist?  If  so,  then  comes  civil  war,  a  fearful  subject  for 
Americans  to  think  of. 

...  I  know  we  will  have  trouble  this  winter,  but  I  intend  to  be  true 
to  the  moderate  conservative  course  I  think  I  have  hitherto  undertaken. 
Whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  I  will  insist  on  preserving  the  unity 
of  the  States,  and  all  the  States  without  exception  and  without  regard 
to  consequences.  If  any  Southern  State  has  really  suffered  any  injury  or 
is  deprived  of  any  right,  I  will  help  redress  the  injury  and  secure  the 
right.  They  must  not,  merely  because  they  are  beaten  in  an  election, 
or  have  failed  in  establishing  slavery  where  it  was  prohibited  by  com- 
promise, attempt  to  break  up  the  government.  If  they  will  hold  on  a 
little  while,  they  will  find  no  injury  can  come  to  them  unless,  by  their 
repeated  misrepresentation  of  us,  they  stir  up  their  slaves  to  insurrection. 
I  still  hope  that  no  State  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  South  Carolina.  If 
so,  the  weakness  of  her  position  will  soon  bring  her  back  again  or  sub- 
ject her  to  ridicule  and  insignificance. 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some  that  the  excitement  in  the  South  has 
produced  a  corresponding  excitement  in  the  North.  This  is  true  in 
financial  matters,  especially  in  the  cities.  In  political  circles,  it  only 
strengthens  the  Republican  party.  Even  Democrats  of  all  shades  say. 
The  election  is  against  us ;  we  will  submit  and  all  must  submit.  .  .  . 

Tkt  Sherman  Letters,  1837-1891  (edited  by  Rachel  Sherman  Thomdike,  New 
VoA,  1894),  %i-^paium. 
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CHAPTER   IX— DOCTRINE   OF  SECESSION 

53.    A  Southern  Opponent  of  Secession  {i860) 

BY   ALEXANDER    HAMILTON    STEPHENS 

Down  to  the  Rebellion,  Stephens's  political  careeT  was  nominally  that  of  a  Whig; 
but  he  usually  advocated  or  voted  for  such  measures  as  harmonized  with  his  owo 
doctrine  of  pro-slavery  and  states' -rights.  He  believed  in  the  abstract  right  of  scces- 
tton,  but  declaimed  against  the  expediency  of  nuUilication  in  1S31  and  of  secenion 
in  i860.  When  bis  state  seceded  in  1861  he  followed,  and  became  vice-preiident  of 
the  Confederacy.  This  extract  is  from  an  extemporaneous  speech  delivered  before 
the  Georgia  legislature.  —  For  Stephens,  see  Johnston  and  Browne,  Life  of  AUxatuUr 
H.  Sliphens  ;  on  Lincoln's  interest  in  tbe  speech,  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abrakatn  Lincoln, 
III,  270-273.  —  Biblii^raphy :  Cbanning  and  Ilait,  Guide,  §  205. 

FELLOW  CITIZENS :  I  appear  before  you  to-night  at  the  request 
of  Members  of  the  Legislature  and  others,  to  speak  of  matters  of 
the  deepest  interest  that  can  possibly  concern  us  all,  of  an  earthly  char- 
acter. .  .  .  Had  I  consulted  my  personal  ease  and  pleasure,  I  should 
not  be  before  you ;  but  believing  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen, 
when  called  on,  to  give  his  counsels  and  views  whenever  the  country  is 
in  danger,  as  to  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued,  I  am  here.  For  these 
reasons,  and  these  only,  do  I  bespeak  a  calm,  patient,  and  attentive 
hearing. 

My  object  is  not  to  slir  up  strife,  but  to  allay  it ;  not  to  appeal  to 
your  passions,  but  to  your  reason.  Let  us,  therefore,  reason  together. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  aught  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  may  be  present ;  and  if  in  the  ardency  with  which  I  shall 
express  my  opinions,  I  shall  say  anything  which  may  be  deemed  too 
strong,  let  it  be  set  down  to  the  zeal  with  which  I  advocate  my  own  ■ 
convictions.    There  is  with  me  no  intention  to  irritate  or  offend.  .  .  . 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself  is,  shall  the  people  of  Georgia 
secede  from  the  Union  in  consequence  of  the  election  of  Mr,  Lincoln 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  Slates?  My  counlrymen,  I  tell  you 
frankly,  candidly,  and  earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought. 
In  my  judgment,  the  election  of  no  man,  constitutionally  chosen  to  that 
164 
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high  office,  is  sufficient  cause  to  justify  any  State  to  separate  from  the 
Union.  It  ought  to  stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintaining  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country.  To  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Government, 
to  withdraw  from  it  because  any  man  has  been  elected,  would  put  us 
in  the  wrong.  We  are  pledged  to  maintain  the  Constitution.  Many 
of  us  have  sworn  to  support  it.  Can  we,  therefore,  for  the  mere  elec- 
tion of  any  man  to  the  Presidency,  and  that,  too,  in  accordance  with 
the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Constitution,  make  a  point  of  resistance  to 
the  Government,  without  becoming  the  breakers  of  that  sacred  instru- 
ment ourselves,  by  withdrawing  ourselves  from  it?  Would  we  not  be 
in  the  wrong?  Whatever  fate  is  to  befall  this  country,  let  it  never  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  especially  to  the 
people  of  Georgia,  that  we  were  untrue  to  our  national  engagements. 
Let  the  fault  and  the  wrong  rest  upon  others.  If  all  our  hopes  are  to 
be  blasted,  if  the  Republic  is  to  go  doivn,  let  us  be  found  to  the  last 
moment  standing  on  the  deck  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
waving  over  our  heads.  Let  the  fanatics  of  the  North  break  the  Con- 
stitution, if  such  is  their  fell  purpose.  I-«t  the  responsibility  be  upon 
them.  I  shall  speak  presently  more  of  their  acts ;  but  let  not  the  South, 
let  us  not  be  the  ones  to  commit  the  aggression.  We  went  into  the 
election  with  this  people.  The  result  was  different  from  what  we 
wished ;  but  the  election  has  been  constitutionally  held.  Were  we  to 
make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Government  and  go  out  of  the  Union 
merely  on  that  account,  the  record  would  be  made  up  hereafter  against 
as. 

But  it  is  said  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  and  principles  are  against  the 
Constitution,  and  that,  if  he  carries  them  out,  it  will  be  destructive  of 
our  rights,  l^t  us  not  aniicipate  a  threatened  evil.  If  he  violates  the 
Constitution,  then  will  come  our  time  to  act.  Do  not  let  us  break  it 
because,  forsooth,  he  may.  If  he  does,  that  is  the  time  for  us  to  act. 
I  think  it  would  be  injudicious  and  unwise  to  do  this  sooner.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  Mr.  Lincoln  will  do  anything,  to  jeopard  our  safety  or 
security,  whatever  may  be  his  spirit  to  do  it ;  for  he  is  bound  by  the 
Constitutional  checks  which  are  thrown  around  him,  which  at  this  time 
render  him  powerless  to  do  any  great  mischief.  This  shows  the  wisdom 
of  our  system.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  no  Emperor,  no 
Dictator  —  he  is  clothed  with  no  absolute  power.  He  can  do  nothing, 
unless  he  is  backed  by  power  in  Congress.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  largely  in  a  majority  against  him.  ...    Is  this  the  time,  then, 
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to  apprehend  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  this  large  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  against  him,  can  carry  out  any  of  his  unconstitutional 
principles  in  that  body? 

In  the  Senate  he  will  also  be  powerless.  There  will  be  a  majority  of 
four  against  him.  .  .  . 

My  countrymen,  I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  this  Union  has  been 
a  curse  up  to  this  time.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  perfect  in  this  world 
of  human  origin ;  nothing  connected  with  human  nature,  from  man 
himself  to  any  of  his  works.  .  .  .  And  it  is  so  in  our  Government. 
But  that  this  Government  of  our  Fathers,  with  all  its  defects,  comes 
nearer  the  objects  of  all  good  Governments  than  any  other  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  is  my  settled  conviction.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Have  we  not  at  the  South,  as  well  as  the  North,  grown  great, 
prosperous  and  happy  under  its  operation?  Has  any  part  of  the  world 
ever  shown  such  rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  wealth,  and  all 
the  material  resources  of  national  power  and  greatness,  as  the  Southern 
States  have  under  the  General  Government,  notwithstanding  all  its 
defects? 

Mr.  Toombs.    In  spite  of  it ! 

Mr.  Stephens.  My  honorable  friend  says  we  have,  in  spite  of  the 
General  Government ;  that  without  it  I  suppose  he  thinks  we  might 
have  done  as  well,  or  perhaps  better  than  we  have  done.  This  grand 
result  is  in  spite  of  the  Government !  That  may  be,  and  it  may  not 
be ;  but  the  great  fact  that  we  have  grown  great  and  powerful  under 
the  Government,  as  it  exists,  is  admitted.  .  .  , 

...  It  is  true,  there  is  no  equal  part  of  the  earth  with  natural 
resources  superior,  perhaps,  to  ours.  That  portion  of  this  country 
known  as  the  Southern  States,  stretching  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  is  fiilly  equal  to  the  picture  drawn  by  the  honorable  and 
eloquent  Senator,  last  night,  in  all  natural  capacities.  But  how  many 
ages,  centuries,  passed  before  these  capacities  were  developed  to  reach 
this  advanced  stage  of  civilization?  .  .  . 

It  was  only  under  our  Institutions  as  they  are,  that  they  were  de- 
veloped. Their  development  is  the  result  of  the  enterprise  of  our 
people  under  operations  of  the  Government  and  Institutions  under 
which  we  have  lived.  Even  our  people,  without  these,  never  would 
have  done  it.  The  organization  of  society  has  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  any  country  or  any  land.  .  ,  . 
tiook  at  Greece  1    There  is  the  same  fertile  soil,  the  same  blue  sky,  the 
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same  inlets  and  harbors,  the  same  ^gean,  the  saroe  Olympus  —  there 
is  the  same  land  where  Homer  sung,  where  Pericles  spoke  —  it  is,  in 
nature,  the  same  old  Greece ;  but  it  is  "  living  Greece  no  more  1 " 

Descendants  of  the  same  people  inhabit  the  country ;  yet  what  is 
the  reason  of  this  mighty  dilference?  ...  I  answer  this,  their  Insti- 
tutions have  been  destroyed.  .  .  .  And,  my  countrymen,  if  we  shall, 
in  an  evil  hour,  rashly  pull  domi  and  destroy  those  Institutions,  which 
the  patriotic  hand  of  our  Fathers  labored  so  long  and  so  hard  to  build 
up,  and  which  have  done  so  much  for  us,  and  for  the  world ;  who  can 
venture  the  prediction  that  similar  results  will  not  ensue?  Let  us  avoid 
them  if  we  can.  I  trust  the  spirit  is  amongst  us  that  will  enable  us 
to  do  it.  Let  us  not  rashly  try  the  experiment  of  change,  of  pulling 
down  and  destroying;  for,  as  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  the  South 
American  Republics,  and  in  every  other  place,  whenever  our  liberty 
is  once  lost,  it  may  never  be  restored  to  us  again.  .  .  . 

I  look  upon  this  country  with  our  Institutions  as  the  Eden  of  the 
world,  the  Paradise  of  the  Universe.  It  may  be  that  out  of  it  we  may 
become  greater  and  more  prosperous,  but  I  am  candid  and  sincere 
in  telling  you  that  I  fear  if  we  yield  to  passion,  and  without  sufficient 
cause  shall  take  that  step,  that  instead  of  becoming  greater  or  more 
peaceful,  prosperous,  and  happy — -instead  of  becoming  Gods,  we  will 
become  demons,  and  at  no  distant  day  commence  cutting  one  another's 
throats.  This  is  my  apprehension.  Let  us,  therefore,  whatever  we  do, 
meet  these  difficulties,  great  as  they  are,  like  wise  and  sensible  men, 
and  consider  them  in  the  light  of  all  the  consequences  which  may 
attend  our  action.  Let  us  see  first,  clearly,  where  the  path  of  duty  leads, 
and  then  we  may  not  fear  to  tread  therein. 

Now,  upon  another  point,  and  that  the  most  difficult,  and  deserv- 
ing your  most  serious  consideration,  I  will  speak.  That  is,  the  course 
which  this  State  should  pursue  toward  those  Northern  States  which, 
by  their  legislative  acts,  have  attempted  to  nullify  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law. 

.  .  .  They  have  violated  their  plighted  faith.  What  ought  we  to  do 
in  view  of  this?  That  is  the  question.  \Vhat  is  to  be  done?  By  the 
law  of  nations,  you  would  have  a  right  to  demand  the  carrying  out  of 
this  article  of  agreement,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  should  be  otherwise 
with  respect  to  the  States  of  this  Union  ;  and  in  case  it  be  not  done,  we 
would,  by  these  principles,  have  the  right  to  commit  acts  of  reprisal  on 
these  faithless  Governments,  and  seize  upon  their  property,  or  that  of 
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their  citizens,  wherever  found.  The  States  of  this  Union  stand  upon 
the  same  footing  with  foreign  Nations  in  this  respect. 

.  .  .  Let  your  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  Republic  make  out  a 
bill  of  grievances ;  let  it  be  sent  by  the  Governor  to  those  faithless 
States ;  and  if  reason  and  argument  shall  be  tried  in  vain  —  if  all  shall 
fail  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their  Constitutional  obligations,  I  would 
be  for  retaliatory  measures,  such  as  the  Governor  has  suggested  to  you. 
This  mode  of  resistance  in  the  Union  is  in  our  power. 

Now,  then,  my  recommendation  to  you  would  be  this  :  In  view  of  all 
these  questions  of  difficulty,  let  a  Convention  of  the  people  of  Georgia 
be  called,  to  which  they  may  be  all  referred,  l^t  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  people  speak.  ...  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  Legisla- 
ture is  not  the  proper  body  to  sever  our  Federal  relations,  if  that  neces- 
sity should  arise. 

.  .  .  Sovereignty  is  not  in  the  Legislature.  We,  the  People,  are 
Sovereign  !  I  am  one  of  them,  and  have  a  right  to  be  heard ;  and  so 
has  every  other  citizen  of  the  State.' .  .  .  Our  Constitutions,  State  and 
Federal,  came  from  the  people.  They  made  both,  and  they  alone  can 
rightfully  unmake  either. 

Should  Georgia  determine  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  I  speak  for  one, 
though  my  views  might  not  agree  wilh  them,  whatever  the  result  may 
be,  1  shall  bow  to  the  will  of  her  people.  Their  cause  is  my  cause,  and 
their  destiny  is  my  destiny;  and  I  trust  this  will  be  the  ultimate  course 
of  all.     The  greatest  curse  that  can  befall  a  free  people,  is  civil  war. 

.  .  .  Before  making  reprisals,  we  should  exhaust  every  means  of 
bringing  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  controversy.  ...  At  least, 
let  these  offending  and  derelict  States  know  what  your  grievances  are, 
and  if  they  reflise,  as  I  said,  to  give  us  our  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
I  should  be  willing,  as  a  last  resort,  to  sever  the  lies  of  our  Union  with 
them. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  if  this  course  be  pursued,  and  they  are 
informed  of  the  consequences  of  refiisal,  these  States  will  recede,  will 
repeal  their  nullifying  acts ;  but  if  they  should  not,  then  let  the  conse- 
quences be  with  them,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  consequences  rest 
upon  them.  .  .  . 

I  am  for  exhausting  all  that  patriotism  demands,  before  taking  the 
last  step.  I  would  invite,  therefore,  South  Carolina  to  a  conference.  I 
would  ask  the  same  of  all  the  other  Southern  States,  so  that  if  the  evil 
has  got  beyond  our  control,  which  God  in  his  mercy  grant  may  not  be 
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the  case,  we  may  not  be  divided  among  ourselves ;  but  if  possible,  secure 
the  united  co-operation  of  all  the  Southern  States,  and  then,  in  the  face 
of  the  civilized  world,  we  may  justify  our  aclion,  and,  with  the  wrong  all 
on  the  other  side,  we  can  appeal  to  the  God  of  Battles,  if  it  comes  to 
that,  to  aid  us  in  our  cause.  But  do  nothing,  in  which  any  portion  of 
our  people,  may  charge  you  with  rash  or  hasty  action.  It  is  certainly 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  to  tear  this  Government  asunder.  You 
were  not  sent  here  for  that  purpose.  I  would  wish  the  whole  South  to 
be  united,  if  this  is  to  be  done ;  and  1  believe  if  we  pursue  the  policy 
which  I  have  indicated,  this  can  be  effected.  .  .  . 

...  I  am,  as  you  clearly  perceive,  for  maintaining  the  Union  as  it  is, 
if  possible.  I  will  exhaust  every  means,  thus,  to  maintain  it  with  an 
equality  in  it.  My  position,  then,  in  conclusion,  is  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  honor,  the  rights,  the  equality,  the  security,  and  the  glory  of  my 
native  State  in  the  Union,  if  possible ;  but  if  these  cannot  be  maintained 
in  the  Union,  then  I  am  for  their  maintenance,  at  all  hazards,  out  of  it. 
Next  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  Georgia,  the  land  of  my  birth,  I  bold 
the  honor  and  glory  of  our  caramon  country.  .  .  , 

Alenander  H.  Stephens,  A  ConstUutionai  View  of  the  late  iVar  between  the 
Statet  (Philaddphia,  etc,  [1870]),  II,  279-299  passim. 


54.    Constitutional  Doctrine  of  Secession  (1861) 

BY  SENATOR  ROBERT  TOOMBS 


Thii  extract  ii  from  the  conititutionsi  exp 
■iDcerely  loved  the  Union,  >nd  u  an  able  ti  . 
but  who  Bi  a  teprewntative  of  ilaveholders  and  an  advocate  of  il 
willing  \o  go  to  eitremei  tatber  than  submit  to  any  derogation  of  Bonlhern  principlei. 
The  speech  wai  dcliveied  in  the  Senate  a  short  time  before  his  withdrawal.  In  the 
Civil  War  Toombs  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  snulhem  side,  and  remained  irrec- 
oncilable throughout  his  life.  —  For  Toomba,  see  P.  A.  Stovall,  Rditrt  Toombs.  — 
Bibliography  aa  in  No.  53  above.  —  For  earlier  expositioni  of  this  doctrine,  tee  Con- 
temforariti.  Ill,  Ho.  161  i   IV,  No.  19. 

THESE  thirteen  colonies  originally  had  no  bond  of  union  whatever ; 
no  more  than  Jamaica  and  Australia  have  to-day.  They  were 
wholly  separate  communities,  independent  of  each  other,  and  dependent 
on  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  All  the  union  between  them  that  was 
ever  made  b  in  writing.    They  made  two  written  compacts.  .  .  . 
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Senators,  the  Constitution  is  a  compact.  It  contains  all  our  obliga- 
tions and  duties  of  the  Federal  Govcmnocnt.  ...  All  the  obligations, 
all  the  chains  that  fetter  the  limbs  of  my  people,  are  nominated  in  the 
bond,  and  they  wisely  excluded  any  coDclusion  against  them,  by  declar- 
ing that  the  powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  United  States, 
or  forbidden  by  it  to  the  States,  belonged  to  the  States  respectively  or 
the  people.  Now  I  will  try  it  by  that  standard;  I  will  subject  it  to  that 
test.  The  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  justice,  would  say  —  and  it  is  so 
expounded  by  the  pubhcists — that  equal  rights  in  the  common  property 
shall  be  enjoyed.  .  .  .  This  right  of  equality  being,  then,  according  to 
justice  and  natural  equity,  a  right  belonging  to  all  States,  when  did  we 
give  it  up?  Vou  say  Congress  has  a  right  to  pass  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  the  Territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States.  Very 
well.  Does  that  exclude  those  whose  blood  and  money  paid  for  it  ? 
Does  "  dispose  of "  mean  to  rob  the  rightful  owners  ?  You  must  show  a 
better  title  than  that,  or  a  better  swoid  than  we  have. 

But,  you  say,  try  the  right.  I  agree  to  it.  But  how  ?  By  our  judg- 
ment? No,  not  until  the  last  resort  What  then;  by  yours?  No,  not 
until  the  same  time.  How  then  try  it?  The  South  has  always  said,  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  But  that  is  in  our  favor,  and  Lincoln  says  he  will 
not  stand  that  judgment  Then  each  must  judge  for  himself  of  the 
mode  and  manner  of  redress.  But  you  deny  us  that  privilege,  and 
finally  reduce  us  to  accepting  your  judgment.  We  decline  it.  You 
say  you  will  enforce  it  by  executing  laws ;  tha^means  your  judgment  of 
what  the  laws  ought  to  be.  Perhaps  you  will  have  a  good  time  of  exe- 
cuting your  judgment.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  comes  to  your  aid, 
and  says  he  can  find  no  constitutional  right  of  secession.  Perhaps  not ; 
but  the  Constitution  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  State  rights.  If  that 
right  belongs  to  independent  States,  and  they  did  not  cede  it  to  the 
Federal  Government,  it  is  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the  people.  Ask 
your  new  commentator  where  he  gets  your  right  to  judge  for  us.  Is  it 
in  the  bond  ?  ■  .  . 

...  In  a  compact  where  there  is  no  common  arbiter,  where  the 
parties  finally  decide  for  themselves,  the  sword  alone  at  last  becomes  the 
real,  if  not  the  constitutional,  arbiter.  Your  party  says  that  you  will  not 
take  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  You  said  so  at  Chicago  ;  you 
said  so  in  committee  ;  every  man  of  you  in  both  Houses  says  so.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  Vou  say  we  shall  submit  to  your  construction. 
We  shall  do  it,  if  you  can  make  us ;  but  not  otherwise,  or  in  any  other 
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manner.  That  is  settled.  Vou  may  call  it  secession,  or  you  may  call 
it  revolution;  but  there  is  a  big  fact  standing  before  you,  ready  to 
oppose  you  —  that  fact  is,  freemen  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The  cry 
of  the  Union  will  not  disperse  them ;  we  have  passed  that  point ;  they 
demand  equal  rights ;  you  had  better  heed  the  demand.  .  .  . 

I  have,  then,  established  the  proposition  —  it  is  admitted  —  that  you 
seek  to  outlaw  ?4, 000, 000,000  of  property  of  our  people  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  Uniled  States.  Is  not  that  a  cause  of  war  P  Is  it  a  grievance 
that  24,000,000,000  of  the  property  of  the  people  should  be  outlawed  in 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  by  the  common  Government?  ,  .  . 
Then  you  have  declared,  Lincoln  declares,  your  platform  declares,  your 
people  declare,  your  Legislatures  declare  —  there  is  one  voice  running 
through  your  entire  phalanx  —  that  we  shall  be  outlawed  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  I  say  we  will  not  be ;  and  we  are  willing  to 
meet  the  issue ;  and  rather  than  submit  to  such  an  outlawry,  we  will 
defend  our  territorial  rights  as  we  would  our  household  gods.  .  .  . 

You  will  not  regard  confederate  obligations ;  you  will  not  regard  con- 
stitutional obligations  ;  you  will  not  regard  your  oaths.  What,  then,  am 
I  to  do?  Am  I  a  freeman?  Is  my  State,  a  free  State,  to  lie  down  and 
submit  because  political  fossils  raise  the  cry  of  the  glorious  Union  ?  Too 
long  already  have  we  listened  to  this  delusive  song.  We  are  freemen. 
We  have  rights  ;  I  have  stated  them.  We  have  wrongs ;  I  have  recounted 
them.  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  party  now  coming  into  power  has 
declared  us  outlaws,  and  is  determined  to  exclude  four  thousand  million 
of  our  property  from  the  common  Territories ;  that  it  has  declared  us 
under  the  ban  of  t!ie  Empire,  and  out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  Stales  everywhere.  They  have  refused  to  protect  us  from 
invasion  and  insurrection  by  the  Federal  Power,  and  the  Constitution 
denies  to  us  in  the  Union  the  right  either  to  raise  fleets  or  armies  for 
our  own  defense.  All  these  charges  I  have  proven  by  the  record ;  and 
I  put  them  before  the  civilized  world,  and  demand  the  judgment  of 
to-day,  of  to-morrow,  of  distant  ages,  and  of  Heaven  itself,  upon  the 
justice  of  these  causes,  I  am  content,  whatever  it  be,  to  peril  all  in  so 
noble,  so  holy  a  cause.  We  have  appealed,  time  and  time  again,  for 
these  constitutional  rights.  You  have  refused  them.  We  appeal  again. 
Restore  us  these  rights  as  we  had  them,  as  your  court  adjudges  them  to 
be,  just  as  all  our  people  have  said  they  are ;  redress  these  flagrant 
-  wrongs,  seen  of  all  men,  and  it  will  restore  fraternity,  and  peace,  and 
unity,  to  all  of  us.    Refuse  them,  and  what  then  ?    Wc  shall  then  ask 
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you,  "let  us  depart  in  peace."  Refuse  that,  and  you  present  us  war. 
We  accept  itj  and  inscribing  upon  our  banners  the  glorious  words, 
"  liberty  and  equality,"  we  will  trust  to  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  the 
God  of  battles  for  security  and  tranquillity. 

Congressional  Globt,  36  Cong.,  2  sesa.  (John  C.  Rives,  Washington,  1861), 
369'27i  passim,  January  7,  1861. 


S$.    A  Fire-Eater  (1861) 

BY  SENATOR   LOUIS   TREZEVANT   WIGFALL 

Wigfall  did  not  enter  the  United  Slates  Senne  unlij  i860,  bot  duKng  hia  brief 
BeTvice  he  tKcame  prominent  03  >n  uncompromising  advocate  of  ttie  rights  of  lUvery. 
The  speech  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  is  characteristic  of  the  air  of  indifference 
to  the  war  assumed  by  many  of  the  southern  statesmen.  Wigfall  took  part  in  the 
bombardment  of  Sumter,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort  (see  No.  72  below). 
—  Bibliography  as  in  No.  53  above. 

.  .  .  'T^HIS  Federal  Government  is  dead.  The  only  question  is, 
X  whether  we  will  give  it  a  decent,  peaceable,  Protestant 
burial,  or  whether  we  shall  have  an  Irish  wake  at  the  grave,  ...  I 
think  myself  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  both  sections  that  we  should 
not  have  an  Irish  wake  at  our  funeral ;  but  that  is  for  the  North  to  decide, 
and  not  for  us.  Believing  —  no,  sir,  not  believing,  but  knowing  —  that 
this  Union  is  dissolved,  never,  never  to  be  reconstructed  upon  any  terms 
— 'not  if  you  were  to  hand  us  blank  paper,  and  ask  us  to  write  a  con- 
stitution, would  we  ever  again  be  confederated  with  you.  .  .  .  Then, 
knowing  that  the  Union  is  dissolved,  that  reconstruction  is  impossible, 
I  would,  myself,  had  I  been  consulted  by  the  Union-savers,  have  told 
them  that  Union-saving  was  impracticable,  but  that  peaceable  separation 
was  practicable.  ...  I  suppose  commissioners,  in  a  few  days,  will  be 
here  from  the  confederate  States,  .  .  .  Turn  your  backs  upon  these 
commissioners,  attempt  to  reinforce  the  forts  and  retake  those  which 
we  now  have ;  attempt  to  collect  the  revenues,  or  do  any  other  manner 
or  matter  of  thing  that  denies  to  the  free  white  men,  living  in  those  seven 
sovereign  Slates,  the  right  which  they  have  asserted  of  self-government, 
and  you  will  have  war,  and  it  will  be  war  in  all  its  stern  realities.  I  say 
this  not  in  bravado,  but  I  say  it  because  I  know  it  and  you  know  it,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Senator  from  Illinois  seemed  to  be  shocked  at  my  speaking 
with  a  feeling  of  gratification  at  the  Rag  of  what  he  chooses  to  call  my 
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country  being  insulted.  It  is  not  the  flag  of  my  country,  I  hope  and 
believe  ;  but  I  have  not  official  information  on  that  point.  That  flag  was 
never  insulted  with  impunity  until  it  floated  over  a  cargo  of  Black  Repub~ 
lican  hirelings,  sent  to  one  of  the  sovereign  Slates  of  this  Union  to  coerce 
them  to  obedience  to  a  Government  that  was  distasteful  to  them.  .  .  . 

...  I  was  speaking  of  this  parenthesis  that  is  now  incumbent  in  the 
War  office.  Without  allowing  even  the  President  to  know  it,  as  it  is 
said  in  the  newspapers  —  I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  last  Cabinet, 
and  I  suspect  will  not  be  in  the  new  one, —  it  is  said  that,  without  allow- 
ing even  the  President  to  know  it,  he  surreptitiously,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
sneaked  a  merchant  vessel  out  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  intending 
to  sneak  it  into  Charleston  harbor ;  but  they  had  put  out  the  lights  and 
blocked  up  the  channel,  and  she  was  obliged  to  come  up  in  broad  day- 
light. A  shot  was  thrown  athwart  the  bow  of  this  vessel  containing  armed 
men  ;  they  displayed  a  flag  and  it  was  fired  at.  I  did  say  that  that  ves- 
sel had  swaggered  into  Charleston  harbor,  had  received  a  blow  in  the 
face,  and  had  staggered  out ;  and  that  this  Secretary  of  War,  who  had 
brought  the  flag  of  this  country  in  a  condition  to  be  flred  at,  had  never 
dared,  from  that  time  to  this,  to  resent  the  injury  and  insult ;  and  in 
consequence  of  that,  the  State  to  which  I  owe  my  allegiance  has  with- 
drawn and  cut  loose  from  all  connection  with  a  Government  that  allows 
its  flag  to  be  so  insulted.  She  has  plucked  her  bright  star  from  a  bunt- 
ing that  can  be  fired  at  with  impunity.  If  your  President  elect  has 
recovered  from  that  artificial  fright,  see  if  you  cannot  induce  him  to 
try  and  wipe  out  the  insult ;  but  I  predicted  last  night  that  he  would 
not ;  and  I  predict  again  that  he  will  not.  You  fear  to  pass  your  force 
bills ;  you  abandon  them  in  both  Houses.  If  you  can  get  a  Cabinet 
properly  organized,  with  fire-eaters  enough  in  it,  the  Cabinet  may  pre- 
cipitate the  country  into  a  war,  and  then  call  upon  what  is  denominated 
the  conservative  elements  of  your  party  to  sustain  the  country  in  a  war 
in  which  you  have  already  involved  it ;  but  I  know,  and  you  know,  that 
those  men  whom  you  represent  are  not  in  favor  of  war,  and  that  their 
representatives  here,  a  large  number  of  them,  fear  it.  What  will  be  the 
result,  I  do  not  know ;  and  to  be  very  frank,  I  do  not  care. 

Now,  having  explained  why  it  was  that  I  felt  rejoiced  at  this  insult  to 
the  flag  of  your  country,  I  shall  lake  up  very  little  more  time.  The  coun- 
try is  comixtsed  of  States  ;  and  when  that  Government  which  was  estab- 
lished by  those  States,  and  that  flag  which  bears  upon  its  broad  folds  the 
stars  representing  those  States,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  war 
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upon  some  of  those  States,  I  say  that  it  has  already  been  degraded,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  fired  at,  and  it  should  be  torn  down  and  trampled 
upon.  These  are  my  feelings  upon  the  subject ;  and  "  if  this  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  it."  I  owe  my  allegiance  —  and  Senators  are  not  mis- 
taken about  that,  fbi  I  have  said  it  frequently  —  to  the  State  which  1  here 
represent.  I  do  not  owe  my  allegiance  to  this  Government.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  coercing  these  States,  or  not 
entertaining  propositions  from  them,  and  likened  it  to  the  case  of  a 
Government  in  which  there  were  revolted  provinces.  Your  President 
elect,  a  short  time  ago,  in  a  speech,  asked  the  question  gravely,  what  is 
the  difference  between  a  State  and  a  county?  And  he  seemed  to  be 
really  in  quest  of  information.  Now,  I  was  not  astonished  at  that,  for 
I  did  not  expect  anything  better  of  him.  From  a  man  who  is  taken  up 
because  he  is  an  ex-rail  splitter,  an  ex-grocery  keeper,  an  ex-flatboat 
captain,  and  an  ex-Abolition  lecturer,  and  is  run  upon  that  question, 
I  would  not  expect  any  great  information  as  to  the  Government  which 
he  was  to  administer.  But  I  was  surprised  to  hear  a  Senator — a  Sena- 
tor of  education  and  ability,  such  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  —  com- 
pare the  States  of  this  Union,  the  States  that  formed  this  Government, 
the  States  without  the  consent  of  which  this  Government  could  not  orig- 
inally have  had  existence,  and  without  the  consent  of  which  this  Govern- 
ment cannot  exist  a  day.  To  hear  him  talk  about  those  States  as  revolted 
provinces,  did  surprise  and  shock  me. 

Then,  briefly,  a  party  has  come  into  power  that  represents  the  antag- 
onism to  my  own  section  of  the  country.  It  represents  two  million  men 
who  hate  us,  and  who,  by  their  votes  for  such  a  man  as  they  have  elected, 
have  committed  an  overt  act  of  hostility.  That  they  have  done.  Von 
have  won  the  Presidency,  and  you  are  now  in  the  situation  of  the  man 
who  had  won  the  elephant  at  a  raffle.  You  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  beast  now  that  you  have  it ;  and  one  half  of  you  to-day  would  give 
your  right  arms  if  you  had  been  defeated.  But  you  succeeded,  and  you 
have  to  deal  with  feels.  Our  objection  to  living  in  this  Union,  and  there- 
fore the  difficulty  of  reconstructing  it,  is  not  your  personal  liberty  bill,  not 
the  territorial  question,  but  that  you  utterly  and  wholly  misapprehend  the 
form  of  government.  You  deny  the  sovereignty  of  the  States ;  you  deny 
the  right  of  self-government  in  the  people  ;  you  insist  upon  negro  equal- 
ity ;  your  people  interfere  impertinently  with  our  institutions  and  attempt 
to  subvert  them ;  you  publish  newspapers ;  you  deliver  lectures ;  you 
print  pamphlets,  and  you  send  them  among  us,  first,  to  excite  our  slaves 
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to  insurrection  against  their  masters,  and  next,  to  array  one  class  of  citi- 
zens against  the  other ;  and  I  say  to  you  that  we  cannot  live  in  peace, 
either  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it,  until  you  have  abohshed  your  Abolition 
societies ;  not,  as  I  have  been  misquoted,  abolish  or  destroy  your  school- 
houses  ;  but  until  you  have  ceased  in  your  school-houses  teaching  your 
children  to  hate  us  ;  until  you  have  ceased  to  convert  your  pulpits  into 
hustings ;  until  you  content  yourselves  with  preaching  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified,  and  not  delivering  political  harangues  on  the  Sabbath ;  until 
you  have  ceased  inciting  your  own  citizens  to  make  raids  and  commit 
robberies ;  until  you  have  done  these  things  we  cannot  live  in  the  same 
Union  with  you.  Until  you  do  these  things,  we  caimot  live  out  of  the 
Union  at  peace.  .  .  . 

Now,  having  made  these  few,  little,  conciliatory,  peace- preserving 
remarks,  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  up  more  time,  and  am  willing  that 
tHere  should  be  a  vote, 

Congressional  Globe,  3,6  Cong.,  2  sess.  (John  C.  Rives,  Washington,  1861), 
lyf^i^xi passim,  March  3,  t36i. 


56.   The  Wrong  of  Secession  (1861) 

BV   PROFESSOR  JOEI,   PARKER 

When  the  1«ctur«  from  which  tbii  extract  ii  taken  wai  delivered,  Parker  wu  a 
profeuor  in  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Fonneily  he  had  been  chief  justice  of  the 
lupeiiur  codtI  of  New  Hampshire.  Aa  a  conititutional  lawyer  he  was  not  a  strict 
constructionist,  but  his  venfration  for  the  Constilulion  itself  wai  such  that  be  was 
outspoken  against  the  efCoits  of  the  South  to  destroy  it,  and  later  against  any  depar- 
tures from  it  on  the  Union  side.  —  Bililiography  as  in  No,  53  above,  —  For  sn  earlier 
refutation  of  itales'  rights  see  Contimporarits,  III,  No.  159. 

THE  right  of  secession  is  asserted  as  a  State  right,  consistent  with 
the  Constitution,  and  founded  upon  it,  or  upon  the  history  pre- 
ceding it,  and  the  circumstances  attending  its  formation  and  adoption  ; 
— a  right  to  be  exercised  only  through  State  action,  and  to  be  made 
effectual  by  a  peaceful  declaration  of  the  fact  of  secession,  which  of 
itself  accomplishes  the  separation  of  the  State  from  the  Union ;  any 
forcible  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales  being  usurpa- 
tion and  oppression.  .  .  . 

In  determining  whether  such  a  right  exists,  we  naturally  turn  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Constitution  itself.    But  it  is  clear  that  this  instru- 
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ment  contains  no  provision  to  that  effect,  in  terms,  nor  any  one  which 
suggests  such  a  result  by  any  direct  implication.  It  purports  to  be  an 
organic  and  supreme  law,  limited  as  to  its  objects,  and  of  course  in  its 
powers.  .  .  .  The  government  organized  under  it  is  formed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Constitution  itself,  as  a  fundamental  law 
enacted  by  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  "  and  not  one  formed 
by  the  States,  or  one  which  when  formed  represents  the  States ;  although 
from  the  previous  existence  of  the  States,  as  sovereign  communities, 
except  so  far  as  they  were  bound  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
Constitution  could  not  be  adopted  without  the  assent  and  sanction  of 
the  several  States ;  —  for  which  reason,  and  because  the  Slates  were  still 
to  exist,  the  ratifications  were  by  "  the  people  "  of  each  State.  In  no 
instance  was  it  supposed  that  the  existing  State  government  could  make 
the  necessary  ratification  as  a  State  act.  .  .  .  The  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment organized  under  it  usually  act  directly  upon  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  as  the  powers  of  the  Slate  government  act  upon  all  the 
people  of  the  State ;  sometimes  with  reference  to  geographical  or  Stale 
lines,  as  the  powers  of  the  State  government  act  with  regard  to  county, 
town,  or  city  limits.  ...  It  is  none  the  less  true,  that  the  States  have 
no  control  over  any  of  the  departments  of  the  general  government. 
They  do  not  direct  their  action,  in  the  first  instance,  nor  is  there,  by 
the  Constitution,  any  appeal  to  State  judgment,  or  State  sanction, 
through  which  errors  are  corrected,  or  the  action  of  the  departments 
is  affirmed  or  reversed.  .  .  . 

The  Constitution  declares  that  itself,  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
made  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  treaties  made  under  its  authority,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  by  which  the  judges  of  every  Stale  shall  be 
bound,  anything  in  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  It  is  a  perversion  of  terms  to  call  the  "  supreme  law 
of  the  land  "  a  compact  between  the  States,  which  any  Slate  may  rescind 
at  pleasure.  It  is  not  itself  an  agreement,  but  is  the  result  of  an  agree- 
ment. And  in  the  absence  of  an  express  declaration,  or  reservation,  it 
is  an  entire  subversion  of  all  legal  principles  to  maintain  that  the  subordi- 
nate may  at  pleasure  set  itself  free  from  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  fundamental  law  constituting  the  superior,  even  if  the  subordi- 
nate have  in  other  particulars  an  uncontrolled  authority.  The  judges 
of  each  State  being  expressly  bound  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  State  to  the 
contrary,  how  can  a  State  law  (or  ordinance,  which  is  but  another 
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name  for  a  law)  relieve  them  from  the  obligation?  And  if  they  are 
bound,  the  State  and  the  people  are  bound  also.  The  judges  are 
expressly  named,  the  more  surely  to  prevent  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
and  decision. 

The  clause  of  the  Constitution  providing  for  amendments  adds  another 
to  the  arguments  which  show  it  to  have  the  character  of  an  organic  law, 
and  not  of  a  compact.  Whether  regarded  as  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is 
clear  that  it  could  not  become  obligatory  upon  a  State,  or  the  people  of 
a  Sl.ite,  until  adopted  by  them.  The  people  of  one  State  could  not 
ratify  and  adopt  it  for  the  people  of  another  Slate.  But,  being  adopted 
by  all,  it  contains  a  clause  binding  upon  all,  providing  that  "  the  Con- 
gress, whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  or,  on  application  of  the  legis- 
latures of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the 
several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress." 

Now,  considered  as  an  organic  law,  the  Constitution  may  be  altered 
and  amended  in  any  mode  which  may  be  agreed  upon  and  prescribed 
by  the  instrument  itself.  .  .  . 

But  if  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  between  the  States,  any  amend- 
ment which  becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution  is  also  a  compact 
between  the  States,  and  the  question  arises,  How  is  it  that  three  fourths 
of  the  States,  voting  in  favor  of  an  amendment,  are  to  make  a  compact 
wilh  the  other  fourth,  voting  at  the  same  time  against  it,  and  thus  refus- 
ing to  enter  into  the  compact!'  How  is  it  that  the  States  voting  to 
adopt,  represent  the  States  refusing  to  adopt,  so  that,  by  the  vote  of 
adoption,  they  make  a  compact  between  themselves  and  the  others, 
against  the  will  of  the  others  expressed  at  the  same  time.  Those  voting 
to  adopt  act  in  their  own  behalf,  thereby  being  one  parly  to  the  bargain, 
and  thus  far  it  is  well ;  but,  on  the  compact  theory,  they  must  at  the 
same  time  represent  those  who  vote  against  the  adoption,  and  thus 
make  them  another  party  to  the  bargain  ;  when  the  others  at  the  same 
time  represent  themselves,  and  refuse  to  make  the  bargain.  .  .  . 

Will  the  advocate  of  the  compact  theory  say  that  the  provision  rela- 
tive to  amendments,  in  the  Constitution  as  first  adopted,  constitutes  the 
Stales  agents  of  one  another,  so  that  three  fourths  of  the  whole  number 
may  thus  make  an  agreement  for  all,  against  the  will  of  their  principals, 
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acting  at  the  same  time  and  dissenting?  If  this  is  so,  we  must  add  a 
new  chapter  to  the  law  of  Agency.  .  .  , 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  expressly,  explicitly,  and  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  established  a  "  Perpetual  Union  "  between  the  States.  .  .  . 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  which  established  this  "  perpetual," 
"  permanent,"  "  indissoluble "  Union,  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  adopted.  .  .  .  The  history  of  the  change 
by  which  a  Union  under  the  Constitution  was  substituted  for  that  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  need  not  be  set  forth  at  this  time.  .  .  . 
The  reasons  for  its  adoption,  summarily  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the 
instrument  itself,  are  "  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity'' 

Now  it  appears  to  be  preposterous  to  contend  that  this  more  perfect 
Union,  established  for  posterity  as  well  as  for  the  existing  generation, 
and  thus  substituted  for  the  perpetual,  indissoluble  Union  under  the 
Articles,  is  one  which  was  to  exist  only  at  the  pleasure  of  each  and  every 
Slate,  and  to  be  dissolved  when  any  State  shall  assert  that  it  is  aggrieved, 
and  repeal  the  act  of  ratification.  The  Union  could  not  be  made  "more 
perfect "  in  relation  to  its  endurance.  It  certainly  was  not  intended  to 
be  made  less  perfect  in  that  particular. 

[Joel  Parker],  The  Rigkl  of  Secession,  in  North  Ameriean  Review,  July,  1861 
(Boston),  XClll,  221-244  passim. 


57.  "Let  Us  Alone"  (1861) 

BY    HSNRY    HOWARD    BROWNBLL 

Brownell  atwndoned  the  l»w  for  literatuTC,  and  wrote  popular  histories  and  war 
lyrid.  The  title  of  the  verses  given  IkIqw  was  derived  fram  JeSenon  D&vis's  lint 
message  to  the  Confederate  Congress.  —  Biblit^aphy  as  in  No.  53  above. 

AS  vonce  I  valked  by  a  dismal  svamp. 
There  sot  an  Old  Cove  in  the  dark  and  damp. 
And  at  everybody  as  passed  that  road 
A  stick  or  a  stone  this  Old  Cove  throwed. 
And  venever  he  ftung  his  stick  or  his  stone, 
He'd  set  up  a  song  of  "  Let  me  alone." 
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"  Let  me  alone,  for  1  loves  to  shy 

These  bits  of  things  at  the  passers  by  — 

Let  me  alone,  for  I've  got  your  tin 

And  lots  of  other  traps  snugly  in — 

Let  me  alone,  I'm  riggin  a  boat 

To  grab  votevcr  you've  got  afloat  — 

In  a  veek  or  so  I  expects  to  come 

And  turn  you  out  of  your  'ouse  and  'ome  — 

I'm  a  quiet  Old  Cove,"  says  he,  vith  a  groan : 

"  All  I  ajtes  is  —  Let  me  alone." 

Just  then  came  along,  on  the  self-same  vay. 
Another  Old  Cove,  and  began  for  to  say — 
"  Let  you  alone  !    That's  comin'  it  strong !  — 
You've  ien  let  alone  —  a  darned  sight  too  long  — 
Of  all  the  sarce  that  ever  I  heerd  ! 
Put  down  that  stick !     (You  may  well  look  skecrcd.) 
Let  go  that  stone !     If  you  once  show  fight, 
I'll  ^ock  you  higher  than  ary  kite. 

You  must  hev  a  lesson  to  stop  your  tricks, 
•         And  cure  you  of  shying  them  stones  and  sticks— 
And  I'll  hev  my  hardware  back  and  my  cash. 
And  knock  your  scow  into  tamal  smash. 
And  if  ever  I  catches  you  'round  my  ranch, 
I'll  string  you  up  to  the  nearest  branch. 
The  best  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  bed. 
And  keep  a  decent  tongue  in  your  head ; 
For  I  reckon,  before  you  and  I  are  done. 
You'll  wish  you  had  let  honest  folks  alone." 

The  Old  Cove  stopped,  and  the  t'other  Old  Cove 
He  sot  quite  still  in  his  cypress  grove, 
And  he  looked  at  his  stick,  revolvin'  slow 
Velher  I'were  safe  to  shy  it  or  no — 
And  he  grumbled  on,  in  an  injured  tone 
All  that  I  axed  vos,  lei  me  aione. 
[Henry  Howard  Brownell],  Lyrkt  of  a  Day  (Hartford,  1863),  16-17. 
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CHAPTER  X  — PRACTICE   OF   SECESSION 
58.  Secession  Spirit  in  Mississippi  (i860) 

BV  REPRESENTATIVE   REUBEN  DAVIS  (1889) 

Davis  was  a  member  of  Coogreu  from  1857  to  1S61,  and  later  a  member  of  the 
Confedenitc Congress  1  but  his  life  uas  speot  chiefly  in  Mississippi,  wheie  both  before 
and  after  the  Civil  War  he  was  very  prominent  as  a  lawyer.  This  extract  is  from  hi* 
recollections,  wiill en  over  twenty-five  years  after  the  event.  —  Biblic^raphy ;  Chaa- 
ning  and  Hart,  Guide,  %  206. 

'T'^VD  say  that  the  noinmation  and  election  of  Lincoln  caused  the  war 

X  is  to  make  a  mistake.  It  was  the  signal  for  battle,  but  the  troops 
were  marshalled  and  war  declared,  long  before.  During  the  long  con- 
test for  speaker,  passion  on  both  sides  had  been  intensified,  and  the 
excitement  and  danger  of  collision  continued  to  increase  until  the  last 
hour  of  the  session. 

Lincoln's  nomination  took  place  about  two  weeks  before  adjourn- 
ment. The  intelligence  came  like  a  thunderbolt.  Members  from  the 
South  purchased  long-range,  guns  to  take  home  with  them.  The  un- 
thinking among  them  rejoiced  that  the  end  was  in  sight,  but  those  who 
considered  more  deeply  were  dismayed  by  the  prospect 

It  was  regarded  almost  certain  that  Lincoln  would  be  elected,  unless 
Breckenridge  or  Douglas  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  field,  and  it  was 
idle  to  hope  that  this  could  be  done.  .  .  . 

The  presidenlial  campaign  was,  as  was  inevitable,  one  of  extraordi- 
nary violence.  In  all  my  speeches  in  Mississippi,  I  broadly  asserted 
that  war  was  unavoidable.  For  this  I  was  often  blamed,  but  I  replied 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  deal  frankly  with  the  people,  who  had  confided 
such  vast  interests  to  our  hands. 

Governor  John  J.  Pettus  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  he  called 
upon  the  legislature  to  meet,  in  extra  session,  upon  the  third  Monday  ir 
November,  i860.  He  also  invited  the  senators  and  representatives  to 
meet  him  in  Jackson,  some  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature. 
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in  order  that  he  might  counsel  with  them  in  regard  to  his  message  and 
what  he  should  say  upon  the  subject  of  secession. 

We  met  there  upon  this  invitation.  Congressman  John  J.  McRae 
was  not  present.  There  was  much  discussion,  in  which  divers  opinions 
were  maintained.  Some  opposed  separate  state  action  in  secession. 
Some  were  opposed  to  secession,  unless  eight  other  States  would  consent 
to  go  out  at  the  same  time. 

As  these  discussions  were  prolonged  without  seeming  to  lead  to  any- 
thing definite,  1  at  last  proposed  a  resolution  that  the  governor  should 
recommend  the  legislature  to  call  a  convention  to  secede  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  by  separate  action,  such  action  to  take  effect  eo  instanti. 

This  resolution  was  voted  for  by  Governor  PetHis,  O.  R.  Singleton, 
William  Barksdale,  and  myself.     It  was  practically  a  declaration  of  war. 

Governor  Peltus  then  showed  us  a  telegram  which  he  had  received 
from  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  requesting  his  opinion  whether  the 
South  Carolina  secession  convention,  which  was  then  about  to  meet, 
should  make  their  ordinance  of  secession  take  effect  instantly,  or  on  the 
4th  of  March. 

Being  called  upon  for  a  resolution  upon  this  point,  I  offered  one  that 
the  reply  should  advise  the  ordinance  to  take  effect  instantly.  The 
same  four  votes  adopted  this  resolution  also,  and  our  work  was  done. 
If  a  convention  was  called,  and  delegates  in  favor  of  secession  elected, 
there  would  be  no  pause  or  tarrying. 

Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  and  General  Ethel  Barksdale  were  invited  by 
the  people  of  Brandon  to  make  addresses  at  that  place,  the  day  after 
these  resolutions  had  been  adopted. 

Returning  home,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  pass  immediately  through 
Brandon,  and  Lamar  and  Barksdale,  with  their  accustomed  courtesy, 
sent  me  an  invitation  to  arrange  my  journey  with  reference  to  joining 
them.  It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  accepted  this  invitation, 
knowing  that  I  should  hear  from  both  gentlemen  speeches  of  unusual 
eloquence. 

Mr.  Lam-ir  made  the  opening  address,  speaking  with  even  more  than 
his  wonted  fluency  and  beauty.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  his 
peculiar  style.  His  fame  is  national,  and  he  stands  upon  a  pedestal 
wrought  out  by  his  own  great  gift  of  words.  It  was  remarked  that  in 
this  speech  he  made  no  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  war,  or  the  hor- 
rors that  must  result  from  disunion. 

As  soon  as  the  applause  which  greeted  the  conclusion  of  Lamar's 
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address  had  subsided.  General  Barksdale  invited  me  to  speak.  I  had 
made  no  preparation,  but  the  subject  to  be  handled  had  occupied  my 
mind  exclusively  for  many  weeks,  and  had  become  so  much  a  part  of 
my  consciousness  that  I  had  but  to  look  at  a  crowd  and  open  my  mouth, 
and  speech  flowed  spontaneously.  I  was,  so  to  speak,  so  saturated  with 
the  thoughts  and  passions  of  the  time,  that  the  difficulty  was  not  so 
much  how  to  speak  as  how  to  leave  oft. 

After  stating  the  issues  between  the  two  sections,  I  informed  the 
people  how  far,  and  in  what  spirit,  the  struggle  had  been  carried  on, 
telling  them  frankly  that  we  had  reached  a  point  where  to  turn  back 
would  be  dishonor.  .  .  . 

As  we  came  down  from  the  stand,  some  of  the  principal  citizens  in 
the  ciowd  came  to  me,  and  said,  "Your  boldness  startled  us.  Is  it 
your  sober  judgment  that  we  are  in  such  peril  as  you  have  described?" 
I  replied  that  by  the  first  of  January  they  would  see  for  themselves. 

A  gentleman  then  said,  "  I  believe  your  opinions  are  correct,  but  do 
you  not  doubt  the  propriety  of  saying  these  things  in  public?  Would  it 
not  be  wiser  to  preserve  a  discreet  silence  until  everything  is  ready?" 
To  this  I  made  answer  that  it  was  the  people's  right  to  know  where 
they  were  going,  and  our  duty  to  give  them  fair  warning.  Otherwise, 
they  might  justly  utter  the  reproach  that  they  had  been  led  blindfold  to 
the  very  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  their  representatives  had  given  them 
no  warning.  The  gentleman  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  as  if  in  doubt, 
and  then  said,  "  Well,  that's  honest,  any  way." 
Reuben  Davis,  RuoIUcIwhs  of  Mississippi  and  Missiisipfiians  (Boston,  etc., 

1891),  389-394  ^'W«*»- 


59.    Crisis  in  South  Carolina  (i860) 

BY    ASSISTANT-SURGEON    SAMUEL    WYLIE    CRAWFORD  (1887) 

Crawford  was  lent  in  i860  lo  >ct  as  surgenn  fur  the  troops  stationed  at  Charlet- 
lon,  and  remained  with  them  there  until  the  surrender  of  Fori  Sumter,  His  descrip. 
tion  is  that  of  an  eye-witness,  and,  although  a  reminiscence,  it  is  accurate.  Later, 
during  the  war,  Crawford  entered  the  infantry  and  rose  to  high  rank  through  his 
distinguished  bravery.  —  Itibliography  as  in  No.  58  above. 

HARDLY  had  the  Convention  assembled  at  Columbia  when  a  reso- 
lution was  introduced  by  Chancellor  J.  A.  Inglis  to  the  effect 
that  "  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  that  the  State  should  forthwith 
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secede  from  the  Fedeial  Union  known  as  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  an  ordinance  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Convention  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  of  secession."  . .  . 
It  passed  vithout  a  dissenting  voice. 

Meantime,  a  contagious  disease  having  broken  out  in  the  city,  the 
Convention  resolved  to  change  its  session  to  Charleston,  and  it  reassem- 
bled in  that  city  on  the  i8th.  .  .  . 

In  the  large  room  of  Institute  Hall,  the  Convention  reassembled  at 
4  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1 8th  of  December.  Crowds  of  excited 
people  thronged  the  streets  and  open  squares  of  the  city,  and  filled  the 
passage  and  stairways  of  the  hall.  Congratulations  were  exchanged  on 
every  side,  while  earnest  dissatisfaction  was  freely  expressed  that  the 
passage  of  the  Secession  Ordinance  had  been  delayed. 

Blue  cockades  and  cockades  of  palmetto  appeared  in  almost  every 
hat ;  flags  of  all  descriptions,  except  the  National  colors,  were  every- 
where displayed.  Upon  the  gavel  that  lay  upon  the  Speaker's  table, 
the  word  "  Secession  "  had  been  cut  in  deep  black  characters.  The 
enthusiasm  spread  to  the  more  practical  walks  of  trade,  and  the  business 
streets  were  gay  with  bunting  and  flags,  as  the  tradespeople,  many  of 
whom  were  Northern  men,  commended  themselves  to  the  popular  clamor 
by  a  display  of  coarse  representations  on  canvas  of  the  public  men,  and 
of  the  incidents  daily  presenting  themselves,  and  of  the  brilliant  future 
in  store  for  them.  .  .  . 

On  the  19th  the  Convention  reassembled  at  St.  Andrews  Hall.  .  .  . 

The  special  order  of  the  day  being  the  resolution  in  reference  to  that 
part  of  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  which  refers 
to  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  South  Carolina,  it  was  con- 
sidered, and  a  committee  of  thirteen  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  A,  G.  Magrath,  to  report  to  the  Convention  upon  the  resolu- 
tion. 

It  was  resolved,  also,  to  send  three  commissioners,  bearing  an  authen- 
ticated copy  of  the  Secession  Ordinance  to  Washington  to  be  laid  before 
the  President  and  Congress.  And,  also,  that  these  commissioners  should 
be  empowered  to  treat  for  the  delivery  of  the  forts,  magazines,  and 
other  "real  estate;"  and  they  were  authorized  to  treat  of  the  public 
debt,  and  for  a  division  of  all  the  property  held  by  the  United  States  as 
the  agents  of  the  States,  and  until  a  new  Confederacy  should  be  formed. 
This  latter  resolution  was  referred  to  the  "  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions." .  .  . 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  the  aoth  knots  of  men  were  seen  gathered 
here  and  there  through  the  main  streets  and  squares  of  Charleston. 
The  Convention  was  not  to  meet  until  12  o'clock,  but  it  was  understood 
that  the  Committee  were  ready  to  report  the  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
and  that  it  would  certainly  pass  the  Convention  that  day.  The  report 
soon  spread.  Although  this  action  had  been  fully  anticipated,  there  was 
a  feverish  anxiety  to  know  that  the  secession  of  the  State  was  really 
accomplished,  and  as  the  hour  of  noon  approached,  crowds  of  people 
streamed  along  the  avenues  towards  St.  Andrew's  Hall  and  filled  the 
approaches.  A  stranger  passing  from  the  excited  throng  outside  into 
the  hall  of  the  Convention  would  be  struck  with  the  contrast.  Ordinary 
business  was  quietly  disposed  of;  the  Mayor  and  Governor  and  the 
officials  of  the  Legislature  were  invited  to  seats  upon  the  .floor ;  com- 
mittees authorized  by  previous  resolutions  were  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  more  noticeable  being  that  of  the  late  United  States  Judge 
Magrath,  to  head  the  Committee  on  so  much  of  the  President's  message 
as  related  to  the  property  in  the  harbor,  and  W.  P.  Miles  on  Foreign 
Relations  looking  to  the  ordeal  in  Washington.  Quiedy  the  Convention 
had  met,  and  had  been  opened  with  prayer  to  God.  There  was  no 
excitement.  There  was  no  visible  sign  that  the  Commonwealth  of  South 
Carolina  was  about  to  take  a  step  more  momentous  for  weat  or  woe  than 
had  yet  been  known  in  her  history. 

Then  followed  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Rhett, 
that  a  committee  of  thirteen  be  appointed  to  report  an  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  a  convention  to  form  a  Southern  Confederacy,  as  important 
a  step  as  the  secession  of  the  State  itself.  It  was  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  when  Chancellor  Inglis  of  Chesterfield,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  to  report  an  ordinance  proper  of  secession,  arose  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  President. 

An  immediate  silence  pervaded  the  whole  assemblage  as  every  eye 
turned  upon  the  speaker.  Addressing  the  chair,  he  said  that  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  an  ordinance  proper,  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Convention  in  order  to  effect  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  from 
the  Federal  Union,  respectfully  report  that  they  have  had  the  matter 
under  consideration,  and  believe  that  they  would  best  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  occasion  by  expressing  in  the  fewest  and  simplest  words  all 
that  was  necessary  to  effect  the  end  proposed,  and  so  to  exclude  every- 
thing which  was  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  "  solemn  act  of  secession." 
They  therefore  submitted  the  following : 
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Ordinahce 

to  dissolve  the  Union  from  [between}  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
other  States  united  with  her  under  the  compact  entitled  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America." 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention  assembled, 
do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the 
Ordinance  adopted  by  us  in  convention,  on  the  zjd  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  whereby  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  ratified,  and  also  all  the  acts  and  part 
of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  ratifying  amendments  of 
the  said  Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  that  the  union  now 
subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other  States  under  the  name 
of  "  United  States  of  America "  is  hereby  dissolved. 

A  proposidon  that  business  be  suspended  for  fifteen  minutes  was  not 
agreed  to,  and  the  question  was  at  once  put,  with  the  result  of  a  unani- 
mous vote,  at  1:30  P.M.,  of  169  yeas,  nays  none.  An  immediate  struggle 
for  the  floor  ensued.  Mr.  W.  Porcher  Miles  moved  that  an  immediate 
telegram  be  sent  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  announc- 
ing the  result  of  the  vote  and  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  It  was  then 
resolved  to  invite  the  Governor  and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  to 
Institute  Hall,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  that  the  Convention 
should  move  in  procession  to  that  hall,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  State  and  the  people,  sign  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession.  That  a  clergyman  of  the  city  should  be  invited  to  attend, 
and  upon  the  completion  of  the  signing  of  the  Ordinance,  he  should 
"return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  State 
and  to  invoice  His  blessings  upon  our  proceedings."  The  Ordinance  was 
then  turned  over  to  the  Attorney- General  and  solicitors  to  be  engrossed. 

The  invitations  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  having 
been  accepted,  the  Convention  moved  in  procession  at  the  hour  indi- 
cated to  Institute  Hall,  amid  the  crowds  of  citizens  that  thronged  the 
streets,  cheering  loudly  as  it  passed.  The  galleries  of  the  hall  were 
crowded  with  ladies,  who  waved  their  handkerchiefs  to  the  Convention 
as  it  entered,  with  marked  demonstration.  On  either  side  of  the  Presi- 
dent's chair  were  two  large  palmetto  trees.  The  Hall  was  densely 
crowded.  The  Ordinance,  having  been  returned  engrossed  and  with 
the  great  seal  of  the  State,  attached  by  the  Attorney-General,  was  pre- 
sented and  was  signed  by  every  member  of  the  t.onveniion,  special 
favorites  being  received  with  loud  applause.      Two  hours  were  thus 
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occupied.  The  President  then  annouoced  that  "the  Ordinance  of 
Secession  has  been  signed  and  ratified,  and  I  proclaim  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,"  said  he,  "an  Independent  Commonwealth." 

At  once  the  whole  audience  broke  out  into  a  storm  of  cheers ;  the 
ladies  again  joined  in  the  demonstration ;  a  nish  was  made  for  the  pal- 
metto trees,  which  were  torn  to  pieces  in  the  effort  to  secure  mementos 
of  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  the  passage  of  the  Secession  Ordinance  at 
St.  Andrews  Hall  was  accomplished,  a  messenger  left  the  house  and  rode 
with  the  greatest  speed  to  the  camp  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Rifles, 
South  Carolina  Militia,  Colonel  Pettigrew,  one  mile  distant,  where  in 
front  of  the  paraded  regiment  the  Ordinance  was  read  amid  the  loud 
acclamations  of  the  men. 

The  adjournment  of  the  Convention  was  characterized  by  the  same 
dignity  that  had  marked  ils  sessions.  Outside,  the  whole  city  was  wild 
with  excitement  as  the  news  spread  like  wild-fire  through  its  streets. 
Business  was  suspended  everywhere  ;  the  peals  of  the  church  beils  min- 
gling with  salvos  of  artillery  from  the  citadel.  Old  men  ran  shouting  down 
the  street.  Every  one  entitled  to  it,  appeared  at  once  in  uniform.  In 
less  then  [than]  fifteen  minutes  after  its  passage,  the  principal  newspaper 
of  Charleston  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  eager  multitude  a  copy 
of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  Private  residences  were  illuminated, 
while  military  oi^anizations  marched  in  every  direction,  the  music  of 
their  bands  lost  amid  the  shouts  of  the  people.  The  whole  heart  of  the 
people  had  spoken.  .  .  . 
Samuel  Wylie  Crawford,  The  Genesis  of  ike  Civil  War  (New  York,  1887), 

47-SS  pasiim.  _ 

60.   "Brother  Jonathan's  Lament"  (1861) 

BY   OLIVER   WENDELL    HOLMES 

Ai  physician,  poet,  esuyist,  and  humorist,  Holmes  gained  fame  in  many  (ieldi,  bnt 
he  w«*  especially  noted  for  hii  ability  to  write  occasional  poems.  The  verae*  below 
■bow  the  position  of  a  large  and  influential  class  in  the  North  up  to  the  time  of  the 
firing  upon  Sumter.  —  For  Holmes,  see  Providence  Public  Library,  ManiMfy  BulUHnt, 
1,  3--4.  —  Bibliography;  Charming  and  Hart,  Guide,  §§  206,  307. 

SHE  has  gone,  —  she  has  left  us  in  passion  and  pride, — 
Our  slormy-browed  sister,  so  long  at  our  side  1 
She  has  torn  her  own  star  from  our  firmament's  glow. 
And  turned  on  her  brother  the  lace  of  a  foe  ! 
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0  Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sun, 
We  can  never  forget  that  our  hearts  have  been  one, — 
Qur  foreheads  both  sprinkled  in  Liberty's  name, 
From  the  fountain  of  blood  with  the  finger  of  flame ! 

You  were  always  too  ready  to  fire  at  a  touch ; 
But  we  said,  "  She  is  hasty,  —  she  does  not  mean  much." 
We  have  scowled,  when  you  uttered  some  turbulent  threat ; 
But  Friendship  still  whispered,  "  Forgive  and  forget ! " 

Has  OUT  love  all  died  out?    Have  its  altars  grown  cold? 
Has  the  curse  come  at  last  which  the  fathers  foretold? 
Then  Nature  must  teach  us  the  strength  of  the  chain 
That  her  petulant  children  would  sever  in  vain. 

They  may  fight  till  the  buzzards  are  gorged  with  their  spoil. 
Till  the  harvest  grows  black  as  it  rots  in  the  soil. 
Till  the  wolves  and  the  catamounts  troop  from  their  caves. 
And  the  shark  tracks  the  pirate,  the  lord  of  the  waves : 

In  vain  is  the  strife  1    When  its  fuiy  is  past. 
Their  fortunes  must  How  in  one  channel  at  last, 
As  the  torrents  that  rush  from  the  mountains  of  snow 
Roll  mingled  in  peace  through  the  valleys  below. 

Our  Union  is  river,  lake,  ocean,  and  sky : 
Man  breaks  not  the  medal,  when  God  cuts  the  die  ! 
Though  darkened  with  sulphur,  though  cloven  with  steel. 
The  blue  arch  will  brighten,  the  waters  will  Heal  1 

O  Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sun. 
There  are  battles  with  Fate  that  can  never  be  won  I 
The  star-flowering  banner  must  never  be  furled. 
For  its  blossoms  of  light  are  the  hope  of  the  world  I 

Go,  then,  our  rash  sister !  afar  and  aloof. 
Run  wild  in  the  sunshine  away  from  our  roof; 
But  when  your  heart  aches  and  your  feet  have  grown  sore. 
Remember  the  pathway  that  leads  to  our  door  1 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Songs  in  Many  Keys  (Boston,  i8fa),  382-284. 
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6i.    An  Ordinance  of  Secession  (1861) 

BY  THE  CONVENTION  OP  ALABAMA 

Alibama  was  the  fourth  state  to  secede.  Her  ordinance  was  the  only  one  that 
decUred  lincoln'i  election  to  be  the  chuw  of  the  secession,  though  uthec  ordinances 
made  general  statements  to  the  same  etTect.  Only  three  of  the  stales  —  Tciu,  Ten- 
Dcttee.  and  Virginia  —  submitted  the  ordinance  to  the  people  for  ratilication.  —  Fur 
the  several  ordinances  of  secession,  see  AmerUan  Hislery  LtafleU,  Ni>.  12. 

AN  ordinance  to  disioive  the  Union  between  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  other  States  united  under  the  compact  styled  "  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Whereas  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  to 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, by  a  sectional  party,  avowedly  hostile  to  the  domestic  institutions 
and  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
preceded  by  many  and  dangerous  infractions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  many  of  the  States  and  people  of  the  Northern  section, 
is  a  political  wrong  of  so  insulting  and  menacing  a  character  as  to  justify 
the  people  of  the  Stale  of  Alabama  in  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  decided 
measures  for  their  future  peace  and  security :  Therefore, 

Be  it  declared  and  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in 
convention  assembled.  That  the  State  of  Alabama  now  withdraws,  and  is 
hereby  withdrawn,  from  the  Union  known  as  "  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica," and  henceforth  ceases  to  be  one  of  said  United  States,  and  is,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and  independent  State. 

Sec.  a.  Be  it  further  declared  and  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  in  com'ention  assembled.  That  all  the  powers  over  the  terri- 
tory of  said  State,  and  over  the  people  thereof,  heretofore  delegated  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
withdrawn  from  said  Government,  and  are  hereby  resumed  and  vested 
in  the  people  of  the  Stale  of  Alabama. 

And  as  it  is  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  meet 
the  slaveholding  States  of  the  South  who  may  approve  such  purpose,  in 
order  to  frame  a  provisional  as  well  as  permanent  government,  tipon  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Be  it  resohed  by  the  people  of  Alabama  in  coniienHon  assembled,  That 
the  people  of  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkan- 
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sas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  be,  and  are  hereby,  invited  to 
meet  the  people  of  the  Slate  of  Alabama,  by  their  delegates,  in  conven- 
tion, on  the  4th  day  of  February,  a.d.  1861,  at  the  city  of  Montgomery, 
in  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  each  other 
as  to  the  most  effectual  mode  of  securing  concerted  and  harmonious 
action  in  whatever  measures  may  be  deemed  most  desirable  for  our  com- 
mon peace  and  security. 

And  6e  it  further  resohtdtTitaXihe  President  of  this  convention  be, 
and  is  hereby,  instructed  to  transmit  forthwith  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
preamble,  ordinance,  and  resolutions,  to  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  named  in  said  resolutions. 

Done  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  convention  assembled, 
at  Montgomery,  on  this,  the  i  ith  day  of  January,  a.d.  1861. 
From  one  of  the  original  copies  printed  by  order  of  the  Convention,  1861. 


62.    Principles  of  the  Confederacy  (i86r) 

BY    PRESIDENT   JEFFERSON    DAVIS 

Allet  Cilhoun'i  death  Davit  became  the  recognized  leader  at  the  eilcetne  pro- 
ilavery  and  Hates' -lights  school  of  slalesmen.  l^le  altempted  to  carry  into  practice 
Calhoun's  EheoTies;  but  when  lecestion  was  accomplished  and  he  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  government  founded  on  these  theories,  his  administration  soon  dis- 
played tendencies  toward  centraliialiun  which  provoked  much  opposition.  This 
extract  is  from  his  inaugural  address  under  the  provisional  constilulion  of  the  Con- 
federacy.  —  For  Davis,  see  Channing  and  Hart,  CuiJt,  §15. —  Bibliography  as  in 
No.  5li  above. 


Frien[>s  and  FELLOw-CrnzENS :  Called  to  the  difficult  and  respon- 
sible station  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  Provisional  Government  which 
you  have  instituted,  I  approach  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
me  with  an  humble  distrust  of  my  abilities,  but  with  a  sustaining  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  of  those  who  are  to  guide  and  to  aid  me  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the  virtue  and 
patriotism  of  the  people.  Looking  forward  to  the  speedy  establishment 
of  a  permanent  government  to  take  the  place  of  this,  and  which,  by  its 
greater  moral  and  physical  power,  will  be  better  able  to  combat  with  the 
many  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  conflicting  interests  of  separate 
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nations,  I  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  I  have  been  chosen 
■  with  a  hope  that  the  beginoing  of  our  career  as  a  confederacy  may  not 
be  obstructed  by  hostile  opposition  to  our  enjoyment  of  the  separate 
existence  and  independence  which  we  have  asserted,  and,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  intend  to  maintain.  Our  present  condition,  achieved 
in  a  manner  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  nations,  illustrates  the  Amer- 
ican idea  that  governments  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and 
that  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  governments  when- 
ever they  become  destructive  of  the  ends  for  which  they  were  established. 
The  declared  purpose  of  the  compact  of  the  Union  from  which  we  have 
withdrawn  was  "  to  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  j "  and  when,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  sovereign  Stales  now  composing  this  Confederacy,  it 
had  been  perverted  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  ordained,  and 
had  ceased  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  was  established,  a  peaceful 
appeal  to  the  ballot  box  declared  that,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
tlie  Government  created  by  that  compact  should  cease  to  exist.  In  this 
they  merely  asserted  a  right  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776  had  defined  to  be  inalienable ;  of  the  time  and  occasion  for  its  exer- 
cise they,  as  sovereigns,  were  the  final  judges,  each  for  itself.  The  impar- 
tial and  enlightened  verdict  of  mankind  will  vindicate  the  rectitude  of 
our  conduct,  and  He  who  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  will  judge  of  the 
sincerity  with  which  we  labored  to  preserve  the  Government  of  our 
fathers  in  its  spirit.  The  right  solemnly  proclaimed  at  the  birth  of  Ihe 
States,  and  which  has  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  in  the  bills  of  rights 
of  States  subsequently  admitted  into  the  Union  of  1789,  undeniably  rec- 
ognizees] in  the  people  the  power  to  resume  the  authority  delegated  for 
the  purposes  of  government.  Thus  the  sovereign  States  here  repre- 
sented proceeded  to  form  this  Confederacy,  and  it  is  by  abuse  of  lan- 
guage that  their  act  has  been  denominated  a  revolution.  They  formed 
a  new  alliance,  but  within  each  State  its  government  has  remained ;  the 
rights  of  person  and  property  have  not  been  disturbed.  The  agent 
through  whom  they  communicated  with  foreign  nations  is  changed,  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  interrupt  their  international  relations. 

Sustained  by  the  consciousness  that  the  transition  from  the  former 
Union  to  the  present  Confederacy  has  not  proceeded  from  a  disregard 
on  our  part  of  just  obligations  or  any  failure  to  perform  every  constitu- 
tional duty ;  moved  by  no  interest  or  passion  to  invade  the  rights  of 
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others  j  anxious  to  cultivate  peace  and  commerce  with  all  nations,  if  we 
may  not  hope  to  avoid  war,  we  may  at  least  expect  that  posterity  will 
acquit  us  of  having  needlessly  engaged  in  it.  Doubly  justified  by  the 
absence  of  wrong  on  our  part,  and  by  wanton  aggression  on  the  part 
of  others,  there  can  be  no  cause  to  doubt  that  the  courage  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  will  be  found  equal  to  any 
measures  of  defense  which  honor  and  security  may  require. 

An  agricultural  people,  whose  chief  interest  is  the  export  of  a  com- 
modity required  in  every  manulacturing  country,  our  true  policy  is  peace, 
and  the  freest  trade  which  our  necessities  will  permit.  It  is  alike  our 
interest  and  that  of  all  those  to  whom  we  would  sell  and  from  whom  we 
would  buy  that  there  should  be  the  fewest  practicable  restrictions  upon 
the  interchange  of  commodities.  There  can  be  but  little  rivalry  between 
ours  and  any  manufacturing  or  navigating  community,  such  as  the  North- 
eastern States  of  the  American  Union.  It  must  follow,  therefore,  that 
a  mutual  interest  would  invite  good  will  and  kind  ofhces.  If,  however, 
passion  or  the  lust  of  dominion  should  cloud  the  judgment  or  inflame  the 
ambition  of  those  States,  we  must  prepare  to  meet  the  emergency  and  to 
maintain  by  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  sword  the  position  which  we  have 
assumed  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  have  entered  upon  the 
career  of  independence,  and  it  must  be  Inflexibly  pursued.  Through 
many  years  of  controversy  with  our  late  associates,  the  Northern  States, 
we  have  vainly  endeavored  to  secure  tranquillity  and  to  obtain  respect 
for  the  rights  to  which  we  were  entitled.  As  a  necessity,  not  a  choice, 
we  have  resorted  to  the  remedy  of  separation  ;  and  henceforth  our  ener- 
gies must  be  directed  to  the  conduct  of  our  own  alTairs  and  the  perpetu- 
ity of  the  confederacy  which  we  have  formed.  If  a  just  perception  of  a 
mutual  interest  shall  permit  us  peaceably  to  pursue  our  separate  political 
career,  my  most  earnest  desire  will  have  been  fulfilled.  But  if  this  be 
denied  to  us,  and  the  integrity  of  our  territory  and  jurisdiction  be  assailed, 
it  will  but  remain  for  us,  with  firm  resolve,  to  appeal  to  arms  and  invoke 
the  blessings  of  Providence  on  a  just  cause.  .  .  . 

With  a  Constitution  differing  only  from  that  of  our  fathers  in  so  far  as 
it  is  explanatory  of  their  well-known  intent,  freed  from  the  sectional  con- 
flicts which  have  interfered  with  the  pursuit  of  the  general  welfare,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  States  from  which  we  have  recently 
parted  may  seek  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  ours  under  the  Government 
which  we  have  instituted.  For  this  your  Constitution  makes  adequate 
provision ;  but  beyond  this,  if  I  mistake  not  the  judgment  and  will  of 
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the  people,  a  reunion  with  the  States  from  which  we  have  separated  is 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  To  increase  the  power,  develop  the 
resources,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  a  confederacy,  it  is  requisite 
that  there  should  be  so  much  of  homogeneity  that  the  welfare  of  every 
portion  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  whole.  Where  this  does  not  exist  antag- 
onisms are  engendered,  which  must  and  should  result  in  separation. 

Actuated  solely  by  the  desire  to  preserve  our  own  rights  and  pro- 
mote our  own  welfare,  the  separation  of  the  Confederate  Slates  has  been 
marked  by  no  aggression  upon  others,  and  followed  by  no  domestic  con- 
vulsion. Our  industrial  pursuits  have  received  no  check,  the  cultivation 
of  our  fields  has  progressed  as  heretofore,  and  even  should  we  be  involved 
in  war,  there  would  be  no  considerable  diminution  in  the  production  of 
the  staples  which  have  constituted  our  exports,  and  in  which  the  com- 
mercial world  has  an  interest  scarcely  less  than  our  own.  This  common 
interest  of  the  producer  and  consumer  can  only  be  interrupted  by  an 
exterior  force  which  should  obstruct  its  transmission  to  foreign  markets  — 
a  course  of  conduct  which  would  be  as  unjust  toward  us  as  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  abroad.  Should 
reason  guide  the  action  of  the  Government  fromwhich  we  have  sepa- 
rated, a  policy  so  detrimental  to  the  civilized  world,  the  Northern  States 
included,  could  not  be  dictated  by  even  the  strongest  desire  to  inflict 
injury  upon  us ;  but  otherwise  a  terrible  responsibility  will  rest  upon  it, 
and  the  suffering  of  millions  wilt  bear  testimony  to  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  OUT  aggressors.  In  the  meantime  there  will  remain  to  us,  besides 
the  ordinary  means  before  suggested,  the  well-known  resources  for  retali- 
ation Upon  the  commerce  of  the  enemy.  .  .  . 

It  is  joyous,  in  the  midst  of  perilous  times,  to  look  around  upon  a 
people  united  in  heart,  where  one  purpose  of  high  resolve  animates  and 
actuates  the  whole ;  where  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  are  not  weighed  in 
the  balance  against  honor,  and  right,  and  liberty,  and  equality.  Obsta- 
cles mny  retard,  they  cannot  long  prevent,  the  progress  of  a  movement 
sanctified  by  its  justice  and  sustained  by  a  virtuous  people.  Reverently 
let  us  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers  to  guide  and  protect  us  in  our  efforts 
to  perpetuate  the  principles  which,  by  His  blessing,  they  were  able  to 
vindicate,  establish,  and  transmit  to  their  posterity,  and  with  a  continu- 
ance of  His  favor  ever  gratefully  acknowledged,  we  may  hopefully  look 
forward  to  success,  to  peace,  and  to  prosperity, 
Tht  War  of  the  Rebellion :   Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 

Armiti,  Fourth  Series  (Wasnington,  1900),  I,  io4-[o6  passim. 
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CHAPTER  XI  — QUESTION  OF  COMPROMISE 
63.    A  Basis  of  Reconciliation  {i860) 

BY   THURLOW    WEED 

A%  *  jonroaltel  and  poKliciut  Weed  eieded  grot  influence  in  the  Whig  and 
Repnblicui  pactiei,  especially  in  New  York.  He  was  Sewird'i  wanneit  supporter 
and  friend  Ihroughoul  the  political  career  of  the  latter,  and  this  utterance  wu  sup- 
posed to  reflect  Seward's  opinion.  During  the  Gvil  War  be  was  able,  in  an  unoffi- 
cial capacity,  to  perform  valuable  services  for  the  Union  cause,  holh  at  home  and 
abroad.  These  extracts  are  from  editorials  in  his  paper,  the  Albany  Evening  Jour- 
nal, under  dales  November  24  and  30,  1S60.  —  For  Weed,  see  T.  W.  Barnes,  j)f;«ot> 
ef  TAurlmi  IVeid ;  F.  Bancrolt,  (ViUiam  If.  Samrd,  /omm.  —  Bibliography : 
Chaniiing  and  Hart,  Giiidt,  %  K^. 

Augusta,  Nov.  23,  [t86o]. 

A  RESOLUTION  was  offered  in  the  Georgia  Legislature,  demanding  the  repeal, 
by  Northern  Stale*,  of  laws  obwtucling  Ibe  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves;  also, 
an  enactment  of  Congress  for  removing  obstructions  by  Territories  in  the 
introduction  of  all  property ;  such  action  being  contingent  on  Georgia  remaining  in 
the  Union. 

Here  is  something  tangible.  It  suggests  a  basis  on  which  negotia- 
tioos  can  be  inaugurated.  South  Carolina  goes  ahead  without  "  rhyme 
or  reason,"    There,  it  is  not  Disunion  for  cause,  but  Disunion  per  se. 

Assuming  the  possibility  of  coming  together  in  a  fraternal  spirit  for 
the  purpose  of  eiTecting  "  a  more  perfect  union  among  the  states,"  we 
arc  not  without  hopes  that  the  result  may  prove  auspicious.  With  a 
mutual  desire  to  harmonize  difTerences,  let  us  suppose  that  in  the  place 
of  a  vindictive  Fugitive  Slave  Law  —  a  Law  repugnant  to  manhood  and 
honor  —  one  should  be  enacted  which  arms  the  Federal  Authorities  with 
all  needful  power  for  its  execution,  together  with  a  provision  making 
Counties  where  Fugitives  are  rescued  by  violence,  from  Officers  who 
have  them  in  charge,  liable  for  the  value  of  the  Slaves  so  rescued. 

And  in  regard  to  the  other  vexed  question,  viz:  the  right  of  going 
into  the  Territories  with  Slaves,  why  not  restore  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise Line?  That  secured  to  the  South  all  Territory  adapted,  by  soil 
and  climate,  to  its  "peculiar  institution."  .  .  . 
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The  suggestions,  in  a  recent  number  or  2%e  Journal,  of  a  basis  of 
settlement  of  dilTerences  between  the  North  and  the  South,  have,  in 
awakening  attention  and  discussion,  accomplished  their  purpose.  Wc 
knew  that  in  no  quarter  would  these  suggestions  be  niore  distasteful  than 
with  our  own  most  valued  friends,  .  .  . 

To  our  dissenting  friends,  who  will  not  question  our  devotion  to  free- 
dom, however  much  they  may  mistrust  our  judgment,  we  submit  a  few 
earnest  admonitions : 

1.  There  is  imminent  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

2.  This  danger  originated  in  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  men 
who  desire  a  Southern  despotism ;  and  in  the  fanatic  zeal  of  Northern 
Abolitionists,  who  seek  the  emancipation  of  slaves  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. 

3.  The  danger  can  only  be  averted  by  such  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance as  will  draw  out,  strengthen,  and  combine  the  Union  sentiment  of 
the  whole  country. 

The  Disunion  sentiment  is  paramount  in  at  least  seven  States ;  while 
it  divides  and  distracts  as  many  more.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  deceive  our- 
selves with  the  impression  that  the  South  is  not  in  earnest.  It  is  in 
earnest ;  and  the  sentiment  has  taken  hold  of  all  classes  with  such  blind 
vehemence  as  to  "  crush  out "  the  Union  sentiment. 

Now,  while,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  prove  all  this  unjust  and 
wrong,  we  have  to  deal  with  things  as  they  are  —  with  facts  as  they  exist 
— with  people  blinded  by  passion.  Peaceable  Secession  is  not  intended ; 
nor  is  it  practicable,  even  if  such  were  its  object.  Mad,  however,  as  the 
South  is,  there  is  a  Union  sentiment  there  worth  cherishing.  It  will 
develop  and  expand  as  fast  as  the  darkness  and  delusion,  in  relation  to 
the  feelings  of  the  North,  can  be  dispelled.  This  calls  for  moderation 
and  forbearance.  We  do  not,  when  our  dwelling  is  in  flames,  stop  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary  before  we  extinguish 
the  fire.  Hence  our  suggestions  of  a  basis  of  adjustment,  without  the 
expectation  that  they  would  be  accepted,  in  terms,  by  either  section,  but 
that  they  might  possibly  inaugurate  a  movement  in  that  direction.  The 
Union  is  worth  preserving.  And,  if  worth  preserving,  suggestions  in  its 
behalf,  however  crude,  will  not  be  contemned,  A  victorious  party  can 
afford  to  be  tolerant  —  not,  as  our  friends  assume,  in  the  abandonment 
or  abasement  of  its  principles  or  character  —  but  in  efforts  to  correct 
and  disabuse  the  minds  of  those  who  misunderstand  both. 

Beiijie  a  final  appeal  —  before  a  resort  to  the  "  rough  frown  of  war  "  — 
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we  should  like  to  see  a  Convention  of  the  People,  consisting  of  delegates 
appointed  by  the  States.  .  .  . 

It  will  be  said  that  we  have  done  nothing  wrong,  and  have  nothing  to 
offer.  This,  supposing  it  true,  is  precisely  the  reason  why  we  should 
both  propose  and  ofTer  whatever  may,  by  possibility,  avert  the  evils  of 
civil  war,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  our,  hitherto,  unexampled  bless- 
ings of  Union. 

Many  suppose  that  the  North  has  nothing  to  lose  by  a  division  of  the 
Union.  Some  even  say  that  we  must  be  gainers  by  it.  We  do  not,  for 
obvious  reasons,  intend  to  discuss  this  aspect  of  the  question.  But  it 
is  a  mistake  —  a  serious  and  expensive  mistake.  The  North  and  South 
were  wisely  and  by  a  good  Providence  united.  Their  interests,  their 
welfare,  their  happiness,  their  glory,  their  destiny,  is  one.  Separated, 
while  the  North  languishes,  the  South  becomes,  first,  a  despotism,  run- 
ning riot,  for  a  season,  with  unrestrained  African  Slavery,  to  share  in 
time  the  fate  of  every  tropical  nation,  whether  despotism,  monarchy,  or 
republic.  That  fate,  induced  by  the  indolence,  luxury,  and  laxity  of 
the  privileged  few  over  the  oppressed,  degraded,  and  enslaved  many, 
is  anarchy  and  destruction.  That  fate  is  written  in  the  history  of  all 
enslaved  nations  —  its  ancient,  seared,  and  crumbling,  but  instructive, 
monuments  are  seen  in  Egypt,  in  Italy,  in  Central  America,  and  in 
Mexico. 

These  are  the  evils — and  they  are  not  imaginary  —  that  we  desire  to 
avert.  But,  conscious  of  the  feebleness  of  a  single  voice  in  such  a  tem- 
pest, there  is  little  to  expect  but  to  abide  its  peliings.  The  Republican 
party  now  represents  one  side  of  a  controversy  fraught  with  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  this  Government  and  nation.  As  an  individual,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  do  our  duty;  and,  as  we  understand  it,  that  duty  does  not 
consist  in  folded  arms,  or  sealed  ears,  or  closed  eyes.  Even  if  .  .  .  the 
North  stands,  in  all  respects,  blameless  in  this  controversy,  much  is 
needed  to  correct  the  impression  of  the  Southern  people;  many  of 
whom,  truly  informed,  would  join  us  tn  defending  the  Union.  We  do 
not  mistake  the  mission  of  the  Republican  parly  in  assuming  that,  while 
defending  free  territory  from  aggression,  it  maintains  and  upholds  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws.  The  people  have  intrusted 
the  Government  to  our  keeping;  and  we  must  not  abuse  their  confi- 
dence or  disappoint  their  expectations. 
Albany  Evening  Journal.  November  24  and  30,  i860;  reprinted  (in  part)  in 

Horace  Greeley,  The  American  Conjliet  (Hartford,  etc.,  1S64),  1,  360-361. 
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64.    Helplessness  of  the  Administration  {i860) 

BV  PRESIDENT  JAMES  BUCHANAN 
Bnchanin  held  many  bonorable  positions  under  Ihe  United  States  government. 
When  president,  his  sutnervience  (o  Ihe  radical  sonthern  faction  was  early  shown  and 
exlcemely  marked.  Ilepce,  when  (he  crisis  came,  he  found  himself  isolated  and  help- 
less, and  sent  the  timid  annual  message  to  Congress  from  which  this  extract  is  taken. 
—  For  Buchanan,  see  G,  T.  Curtis,  Zi>i  of  James  ^HiAofmn.  —  Dibliography  as  in 
No.  63  above. 

WHY  is  it  .  ,  .  that  discontent  now  so  extensively  prevails,  and 
the  union  of  the  States,  which  is  the  source  of  all  these  bless- 
ings is  threatened  with  destruction? 

The  long  continued  and  intemperate  interference  of  the  northern 
people  with  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  southern  States  has  at  length 
produced  its  natural  effects.  ,  .  . 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  has  been  implanted  in 
the  heart  of  man  by  his  Creator,  for  the  wisest  purpose ;  and  no  political 
union,  however  fraught  with  blessings  and  benefits  in  all  other  respects, 
can  long  continue,  if  the  necessary  consequence  be  to  render  the  homes 
and  the  firesides  of  nearly  half  the  parties  to  it  habitually  and  hopelessly 
insecure.  Sooner  or  later  the  bonds  of  such  a  Union  must  be  severed. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  this  fatal  period  has  not  yet  arrived ;  and  my 
prayer  to  God  is,  that  he  would  preserve  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
throughout  all  generations. 

But  let  us  take  warning  in  time,  and  remove  the  cause  of  danger.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  for  five  and  twenty  years  the  agitation  at  the 
North  against  slavery  has  been  incessant.  .  .  . 

How  easy  would  it  be  for  the  American  people  to  settle  the  slavery 
question  forever,  and  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  this  distracted 
country !  They,  and  they  alone,  can  do  it.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  object,  and  all  for  which  the  slave  States  have  ever  con- 
tended, is  to  be  let  alone  and  permitted  to  man.ige  their  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way.  As  sovereign  States,  they  and  they  alone 
are  responsible  before  God  and  the  world  for  the  slavery  existing  among 
them.  For  this  the  people  of  the  North  are  not  more  responsible,  and 
have  no  more  right  to  interfere,  than  with  similar  institutions  in  Russia 
or  in  Brazil. 

Upon  their  good  sense  and  patriotic  forbearance,  I  confess,  I  still 
greatly  rely.  Without  their  aid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  President, 
no  matter  what  may  be  his  own  political  proclivities,  to  restore  peace 
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and  hannony  among  the  States.  Wisely  limited  and  restrained  as  is  his 
power  under  our  Constitution  and  laws,  he  alone  can  accomplish  but 
little  for  good  or  for  evil  on  such  a  momentous  question.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  secession  is  neither  more  noi  less  than  revolution.  It  may  01 
it  may  not  be  a  justifiable  revolution  ;  but  still  it  is  revolution. 

What,  in  the  meantime,  is  the  responsibility  and  true  position  of  the 
Executive?  He  is  bound  by  solemn  oath,  before  God  and  ihe  country, 
"  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  and  from  this  obliga- 
tion he  cannot  be  absolved  by  any  human  power.  But  what  if  Ihe 
performance  of  this  duty,  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  rendered  imprac- 
ticable by  events  over  which  he  could  have  exercised  no  control?  Such, 
at  the  present  moment,  is  the  case  throughout  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  administration 
of  justice  by  means  of  the  federal  judiciary  are  concerned.  All  the 
federal  officers  within  its  limits,  through  whose  agency  alone  these  laws 
can  be  carried  into  execution,  have  already  resigned.  We  no  longer 
have  a  district  judge,  a  district  attorney,  or  a  marshal  in  South  Carolina. 
In  fad,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  federal  government  necessary  for 
the  distribution  of  remedial  justice  among  the  people  has  been  demol- 
ished, and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  lo  replace  it.  .  ,  . 

Then,  in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  South  Caro- 
lina, This  has  been  purchased  for  a  fair  equivalent,  "  by  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State,"  "  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,"  &c.,  and  over  these  the  authority  "  to  exercise  exclusive  legis- 
lation," has  been  expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress,  It 
is  not  believed  that  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  expel  the  United  States 
from  this  property  by  force ;  but  if  in  this  I  should  prove  to  be  mis- 
taken, the  officer  in  command  of  the  forts  has  received  orders  to  act 
strictly  on  the  defensive.  In  such  a  contingency  the  responsibility  for 
consequences  would  rightfully  rest  upon  the  heads  of  the  assailants. 

Apart  from  the  execution  of  the  laws,  so  far  as  this  may  be  practica- 
ble, the  Executive  has  no  authority  to  decide  what  shall  be  the  relations 
between  the  federal  government  and  South  Carolina.  He  has  been 
invested  with  no  such  discretion.  He  possesses  no  power  to  change 
the  relations  heretofore  existing  between  them,  much  less  to  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  that  State.  This  would  be  to  invest  a  mere 
executive  officer  with  the  power  of  recognizing  the  dissolution  of  the 
Confederacy  among  our  thirty-three  sovereign  States.  It  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  recognition  of  a  foreign  defaclo  government,  involv- 
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ing  no  such  responsibility.  Any  attempt  to  do  this  would,  on  his  part, 
be  a  naked  act  or  usurpation.  It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  submit  to 
Congress  the  whole  question  in  all  its  bearings.  The  course  of  events 
is  so  rapidly  hastening  forward  that  the  emergency  may  soon  arise  when 
you  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  momentous  question  whether  you 
possess  the  power,  by  force  of  arms,  to  compel  a  State  to  remain  in  the 
Union.  I  should  feel  myself  recreant  to  my  duty  were  I  not  to  express 
an  opinion  on  this  important  subject. 

The  question  fairly  stated  is ;  Has  the  Constitution  delegated  to 
Congress  the  power  to  coerce  a  State  into  submission  which  is  attempt- 
ing to  withdraw  or  has  actually  withdrawn  from  the  Confederacy?  If 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  power 
has  been  conferred  upon  Congress  to  declare  and  to  make  war  against  a 
State.  After  much  serious  reflection,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  no  such  power  has  been  delegated  to  Congress  or  to  any  other 
department  of  the  federal  government.  It  is  manifest,  upon  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  that  this  is  not  among  the  specific  and  enumer- 
ated powers  granted  to  Congress;  and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  its 
exercise  is  not  "  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  "  any 
one  of  these  powers.  So  far  from  this  power  having  been  delegated  to 
Congress,  it  was  expressly  refused  by  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution.  .  .  . 

But,  if  we  possessed  this  power,  would  it  be  wise  to  exercise  it  under 
existing  circumstances?  The  object  would  doubtless  be  to  preserve 
the  Union.  War  would  not  only  present  the  most  efl^ectua!  means  of 
destroying  it,  but  would  banish  all  hope  of  its  peaceable  reconstruction. 
Besides,  in  the  fraternal  conflict  a  vast  amount  of  blood  and  treasure 
would  be  expended,  rendering  future  reconciliation  between  the  States 
impossible.  In  the  meantime,  who  can  foretell  what  would  be  the 
sufferings  and  privations  of  the  people  during  its  existence? 

The  fact  is,  that  our  Union  rests  upon  public  o|>inion,  and  can  never 
be  cemented  by  the  blood  of  its  citizens  shed  in  civil  war.  If  it  cannot 
live  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  it  must  one  day  perish.  Congress 
possesses  many  means  of  preserving  it  by  conciliation ;  but  the  sword 
was  not  placed  in  their  hand  to  preserve  it  by  force. 

But  may  I  be  permitted  solemnly  to  invoke  my  countrymen  to  pause 
and  deliberate,  before  they  determine  to  destroy  this,  the  grandest 
temple  which  has  ever  been  dedicated  to  human  freedom  since  the 
world  began.  .  .  . 
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It  is  not  every  wrong  —  nay,  it  is  not  every  grievous  wrong — which 
can  justify  a  resort  to  such  a  fearful  alternative.  This  ought  to  be  the  last 
desperate  remedy  of  a  despairing  people,  after  every  other  constitutional 
means  of  conciliation  had  been  exhausted.  We  should  reflect  that, 
under  this  free  government,  there  is  an  incessant  ebb  and  flow  in  public 
opinion.  The  slavery  question,  like  everything  human,  will  have  its  day. 
1  firmly  believe  that  it  has  reached  and  passed  the  culminating  point. 
But  if,  in  the  midst  of  the  existing  excitement,  the  Union  shall  perish, 
the  evil  may  then  become  irreparable. 

Congress  can  contribute  much  to  avert  it,  by  proposing  and  recom- 
mending to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  the  remedy  for  existing 
evils  which  the  Constitution  has  itself  provided  for  its  own  preserva- 
tion. .  .  . 
Senate  Journal,  36  Cong.,  2  sess.  (Washington,  1860-1861),  -j-iy  passim^ 


65.    Objections  to  Compromise  [i%t 

BV    SENATOR    BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN    WADE 

The  speech  fTOni  which  this  eicerpi  is  taken  v 
icsents  the  radical  Republican  feeling  of  the  tim 
—  Bibliography  as  in  No.  63  above. 

WELL,  Mr,  President,  I  have  disavowed  all  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Republican  party  to  harm  a  hair  of  your  heads  anywhere. 
We  hold  to  no  doctrine  that  can  possibly  work  you  an  inconvenience. 
We  have  been  faithful  to  the  execution  of  all  the  laws  in  which  you  have 
any  interest,  as  stands  confessed  on  this  floor  by  your  own  party,  and  as 
is  known  to  me  without  their  confessions.  It  is  not,  then,  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  expected  to  do  any  overt  act  by  which  you  may  be  injured  ;  you 
will  not  wait  for  any ;  but  anticipating  that  the  Government  may  work 
an  injury,  you  say  you  will  put  an  end  to  it,  which  means  simply,  that 
you  intend  either  to  rule  or  ruin  this  Government.  .  .  . 

This  brings  me,  sir,  to  the  question  of  compromises.  On  the  first 
day  of  this  session,  a  Senator  rose  in  his  place  and  offered  a  resolution 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  evils  that  exist 
between  the  different  sections,  and  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done  to 
settle  this  great  difficulty  1  That  is  the  proposition,  substantially.  I  tell 
the  Senator  that  I  know  of  no  difficulty ;  and  as  to  compromises,  I  had 
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supposed  that  we  were  all  agreed  that  the  day  of  compromises  was  at 
an  end.  The  most  solemn  compromises  we  have  ever  made  have  been 
violated  without  a  whereas.  .  .  . 

But  what  have  wc  to  compromise?  Sir,  I  am  one  of  those  who  went 
forth  with  zeal  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  great  Republican  pnrty. 
In  a  constitutional  way  we  met,  as  you  met.  We  nominated  our  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President,  and  you  did  the  same  for  your- 
selves. The  issue  was  made  up ;  and  we  went  to  the  people  upon  it 
Although  we  have  been  usually  in  the  minority ;  although  we  have  been 
generally  beaten,  yet,  this  time,  the  justice  of  our  principles,  and  the 
maladministration  of  the  Government  in  your  hands,  convinced  the 
people  that  a  change  ought  to  be  wrought ;  and  after  you  had  tried 
your  utmost,  and  we  had  tried  our  utmost,  we  beat  you  ;  and  we  beat 
you  upon  the  plainest  and  most  palpable  issue  that  ever  was  presented 
to  the  American  people,  and  one  that  they  understood  the  best.  There 
is  no  mistaking  it ;  and  now,  when  we  come  to  the  Capitol,  I  tell  you 
that  our  President  and  our  Vice  President  must  be  inaugurated,  and 
administer  the  Government  as  all  their  predecessors  have  done.  Sir, 
it  would  be  humiliating  and  dishonorable  to  us  if  we  were  to  listen  to 
a  compromise  by  which  he  who  has  the  verdict  of  the  people  in  his 
pocket,  should  make  his  way  to  the  presidential  chair.  When  it  comes 
to  that,  you  have  no  Government ;  anarchy  intervenes ;  civil  war  may 
follow  it;  all  the  evils  that  may  come  to  the  human  imagination  may 
be  consequent  upon  such  a  course  as  that.  .  .  .  Sir,  I  know  not  what 
others  may  do ;  but  I  tell  you  that,  with  the  verdict  of  the  people  given 
in  favor  of  the  platform  upon  which  our  candidates  have  been  elected, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  sulTer  anything  to  come  before  I 
would  compromise  that  away,  I  regard  it  as  a  case  where  I  have  no 
right  to  extend  comity  or  generosity.  A  right,  an  absolute  right,  the 
most  sacred  that  a  free  people  can  ever  bestow  on  any  man,  is  their 
undisguised,  fair  verdict,  that  gives  him  a  title  to  the  office  that  he  is 
chosen  to  fill ;  and  he  is  recreant  to  the  principle  of  free  government 
who  will  ask  a  question  beyond  the  fact  whether  a  man  has  the  verdict 
of  the  people,  or  if  he  will  entertain  for  a  moment  a  proposition  in  addi- 
tion to  that.  It  is  all  I  want.  If  we  cannot  stand  there,  we  cannot 
stand  anywhere.  Any  other  principle  than  that  would  be  as  fatal  to  you, 
my  friends,  as  to  us.  .  .  . 

.  .  ,  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  on  the  other  side  who  will 
not  do  us  more  credit  than  to  suppose  that  if  the  case  were  reversed, 
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there  would  be  any  complaint  on  our  side.  There  never  has  been  any 
from  us  under  similar  circumstances,  and  there  would  not  be  now.  Sir, 
I  think  we  have  patriotism  enough  to  overcome  the  pride  and  the  preju- 
dice of  the  canvass,  and  submit  gracefully  to  the  unmistakable  verdict 
of  the  people ;  and  as  I  have  shown  that  you  have  nothing  else  to  com- 
plain of,  I  take  it  that  this  is  your  complaint.  Some  of  you  have  said 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  hostility  to  you  and  your  insti- 
tution. Sir,  it  is  the  common  fate  of  parties  to  differ,  and  one  does  not 
intend  to  follow  exactly  the  course  of  policy  of  the  other ;  but  when  you 
talk  of  constitutional  rights  and  duties,  honest  men  will  observe  them 
alike,  no  matter  to  what  p>arty  they  belong. 

I  say,  then,  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  yield  to  no  compro- 
mise. I  do  not  come  here  begging,  either.  It  would  be  an  indignity 
to  the  people  that  I  represent  if  I  were  to  stand  here  parleying  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong.  We  have  won  our  right  to 
the  Chief  Magistracy  of  this  nation  in  the  way  that  you  have  always  won 
your  predominance ;  and  if  you  are  as  willing  to  do  justice  to  others 
as  to  exact  it  from  them,  you  would  never  raise  an  inquiry  as  to  a  com- 
mittee for  compromises.  ...  in  my  judgment,  this  long,  chronic  con- 
troversy that  has  existed  between  us  must  be  met,  and  met  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  met  now.  I  hope  it  may 
be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all ;  and  I  knoiv  no  other  way  to  adjust 
it,  except  that  way  which  is  laid  down  by  the  Constilutton  of  the  United 
States.  Whenever  we  go  astray  from  that,  we  are  sure  to  plunge  ourselves 
into  difficulties.  The  old  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  although 
commonly  and  frequently  in  direct  opposition  to  what  I  could  wish,  nev- 
ertheless, in  my  judgment,  is  the  wisest  and  best  Constitution  that  ever 
yet  organized  a  free  Government ;  and  by  its  provisions  I  am  willing, 
and  intend,  to  stand  or  fall.  Like  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  ask 
nothing  more.  I  ask  no  ingrafting  upon  it.  I  ask  nothing  to  be  taken 
away  from  it.  Under  its  provisions  a  nation  has  grown  faster  than  any 
other  in  the  history  of  the  world  ever  did  before  in  prosperity,  in  power, 
and  in  all  that  makes  a  nation  great  and  glorious.  It  has  ministered  to 
the  advantages  of  this  people ;  and  now  I  am  unwilling  to  add  or  take 
away  anything  till  I  can  see  much  clearer  than  I  can  now  that  it  wants 
either  any  addition  or  lopping  off. 

Congraiitmal  Globe,  36  Cong.,  2  sess.  (John  C,  Rives,  Washington,  1861), 
103-103  fassim,  December  17,  i860. 
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66.    No  Extension  of  Slavery  {i860— 1861) 

BY   PRESIDENT-ELECT   ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

After  bis  election  in  Novembet,  iS6o,  Lincoln  bad  to  be  consulted  by  those  who 
•Here  to  be  the  Republican  leaden  m  the  next  cabinet  tnd  CoQgreKs;  and  h« 
repeatedly  gave  such  cautions  as  appear  in  this  piece.  His  influence  probably  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  the  Crittenden  Compcomiie,  which  he  opposed  because  he 
thought  it  an  unreasonable  concession  wbicb  could  not  permanently  reconcile  the 
two  sections.  —  For  Lincoln,  see  No.  44  above.  —  Bibliography:  Gianning  and  Hart, 
Guide,  §§  Z07,  308. 

A.     TO   WILLIAM    KELLOGG 

[D^emter  „,  .860.]      ENTERTAIN  no  proposition  for  .  com- 
"■  I    .,   promise  in  regard  to  the  extension  of 

slavery.  The  instant  you  do  they  have  us  under  again :  all  our  labor  is 
lost,  and  sooner  or  later  must  be  done  over.  Douglas  is  sure  to  be 
again  trying  to  bring  in  his  "popular  sovereignty."  Have  none  of  it. 
The  tug  has  to  come,  and  better  now  than  later.  You  know  I  think 
the  fugitive-slave  clause  of  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  enforced  —  to 
put  it  in  its  mildest  form,  ought  not  to  be  resisted. 

B.     TO   GENERAL    DUFF    GREEN 

[December  .8,  .860.]      /I/l' *«'•  ■S'>-    I   do  not  desire  any 

L  J     J  r.*     amendment    of    the    Constitution. 

Recognizing,  however,  that  questions  of  such  amendment  rightfully 
belong  to  the  American  people,  I  should  not  feel  justified  nor  inclined 
to  withhold  from  them,  if  I  could,  a  fair  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
will  thereon  through  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in  the  instrument. 

In  addition  I  declare  that  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control 
its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively, 
is  essential  to  that  balance  of  fwwers  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend ;  and  I  denounce  the  lawless 
invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Tenitoiy,  no  matter 
under  what  pretext,  as  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

I  am  greatly  averse  to  writing  anything  for  the  public  at  this  time ; 
and  I  consent  to  the  publication  of  this  only  upon  the  condition  that 
six  of  the  twelve  United  States  senators  for  the  States  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas  shall  sign  their  names 
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to  what  is  written  on  this  sheet  below  my  name,  and  allow  the  whole 
to  be  published  together. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

Wc  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  States  we  represent  respectively, 
to  suspend  all  action  for  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  at  least  until 
some  act  deemed  to  be  violative  of  our  rights  shall  be  done  by  the 
incoming  administration. 

C.    TO   WILLIAM    H,    SEWARD 

[Febraan.  ,,  ,86,.]  .  .  .  OV"  T  ""■  "T  '  ^''A'""^*'  ' 
■-  -■  \__/  Republican    member  of  Congress 

of  this  State,  whom  you  probably  know,  was  here  in  a  good  deal  of 

anxiety  seeking  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  I  would  be  consenting  for 

our  friends  to  go  in  the  way  of  compromise  on  the  now  vexed  question. 

While  he  was  with  me  I  received  a  despatch  from  Senator  Trumbull, 

at  Washington,  alluding  to  the  same  question  and  telling  me  to  await 

letters.     I  therefore  told  Mr.  Kellogg  that  when  I  should  receive  these 

letters  posting  me  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  Washington,  I  would  write 

to  you,  requesting  you  to  let  him  see  my  letter.     To  my  surprise,  when 

the  letters  mentioned  by  Judge  Trumbull  came  they  made  no  allusion 

to  the  "vexed  question."     TTiis  baffled  me  so  much  that  I  was  near 

not  writing  you  at  all,  in  compliance  to  what  I  have  said  to  Judge 

Kellogg.     I  say  now,  however,  as  I  have  all  the  while  said,  that  on  the 

territorial  question  —  that  is,  the  question  of  extending  slavery  under 

the  national  auspices —  I  am  inflexible.     I  am  fornj  compromise  which 

assists  or  permits  the  extension  of  the  institution  on  soil  owned  by  the 

nation.    And  any  trick  by  which  the  nation  is  to  acquire  territory,  and 

then  allow  some  local  authority  to  spread  slavery  over  it,  is  as  obnoxious 

as  any  other.     I  take  it  that  to  effect  some  such  result  as  this,  and  to 

put  us  again  on  the  highroad  to  a  slave  empire,  is  the  object  of  all  these 

proposed  compromises.    1  am  against  it.    As  to  fugitive  slaves.  District 

of  Columbia,  slave-trade  among  the  slave  States,  and  whatever  springs 

of  necessity  from  the  fact  that  the  institution  is  amongst  us,  I  care  but 

little,  so  that  what  is  done  be  comely  and  not  altogether  outrageous. 

Nor  do  I  care  much  about  New  Mexico,  if  further  extension  were 

hedged  against. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Works  (edited  by  John  G.  Nlcolay  and  John 
Hay,  New  York,  1894),  I,  657-669 ^u/w/. 
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67.    "  If  Any  One  Attempts  to  Haul  down  the 
American  Flag"  (1861) 

BY   SECRETARY  JOHN   ADAMS   DIX 

Dix  began  hii  career  as  n  young  army  officer  in  the  War  of  iSlz.  Laler  he 
entered  polilici  Bud  became  a  member  of  the  Albany  Regency.  For  four  years  he 
held  a  scat  in  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Dcaiocrat.  When  Buchanan's  cabinet 
broke  up  in  January,  1861,  Dii  became  secretary  of  the  treasury  as  a  Union  Demo- 
crat, and  he  sent  this  memorable  telegram  for  the  benefit  of  the  captain  of  a  revenue 
cutter  who  refused  to  obey  bis  orders.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Din  accepted  a 
major-general's  commission  and  did  good  service.  —  For  Dix,  see  Morgan  Dix, 
Memoirs  of  J.  A.  Dix.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  63  above. 

Treasury  Department,  January  29,  1861. 

TELL  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  arrest  Captain  Breshwood,  assume 
command  of  the  cutter,  and  obey  the  order  I  gave  through  you. 
If  Captain  Breshwood,  after  arrest,  undertakes  to  interfere  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  cutter,  tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  consider  him  as  a  muti- 
neer, and  treat  him  accordingly.  If  any  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the 
American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot.  Johi^  A.  Dix, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
HoT^^Hix,  Memoirs  0/  JoJin  ^dams  Dix  {New  York,  1883),  I,  371. 


68.    Last  Effort  at  Compromise  (i86r) 

REPORTED    BY    DELEGATE    LUCIUS    EUGENE    CHITTENDEN 


Mates.  This  was  a  last  attempt  by  the  border  states  to  recall  the  seceded  si 
restore  the  Union  with  slavery.  An  amendment  on  the  slavery  question,  a  proposed 
modification  of  which  is  described  in  the  extract,  was  adopted  by  the  convention  by 
a  narrow  and  inconclusive  majority;  it  differed  little  from  Crittenden's  Compromise, 
and  was  not  accepted  by  Congress.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  63  above. 

MR.  FIELD  ...  I  will  modify  my  motion,  and  state  it  in  this 
way  .  .  . 
"  It  ia  declared  to  be  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  present  Constitution,  that 
the  Union  of  the  Stales  under  it  is  indissoluble."  .  .  . 

Mr.  COALTER :  —  We  have  not  met  here  for  any  such  purpose  as 
that  indicated  in  the  present  amendment.  We  are  not  here  to  discuss 
the  question  of  secession.  We  are  here  because  the  Border  States  are 
alaimed  for  their  own  safety.    We  wish  them  to  remain  in  the  Union. 
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The  purpose  of  our  consultations  is  to  make  an  arrangement  under  which 
they  can  stay  in  the  Union.  If  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  that  pur- 
pose, and  leave  these  questions  alone,  our  differences  may  be  submitted 
to  a  greater  than  any  human  judge.  I  hope,  in  Heaven's  name,  they 
will  not  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  battle.  .  ,  . 

Mr.  PRICE  ...  I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  my  State ;  but  I  believe  in  a  great 
many  other  things  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  insert  in  the  Constitution. 
We  came  here  to  treat  a  fact,  a  great  fact.  There  is  a  Southern  Confed- 
eracy—  there  is  a  President  Davis — there  is  a  Government  organized 
within  the  Union  hostile  to  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Shall  we  sit  here  debating  abstract  questions  when  State  after 
State  is  seceding?  I  hope  not.  .  .  .  We  all  agree  to  the  principle 
contained  in  this  amendment ;  but  if  we  adopt  it  and  make  it  a  part 
of  the  Constitution,  we  could  never,  under  it,  bring  back  the  seceded 
States.  They  will  not  admit  the  principle.  What  is  to  be  gained,  then, 
by  adopting  it?  .  .  . 

[Mr,  KING.]  Myself  and  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  differ  from 
the  majority  of  the  Conference.  .  .  .  We  do  not  intend  to  be  driven 
from  our  position  by  threats  or  by  intimidation.  We  believe  that  it  is 
eminently  proper  for  this  Conference  to  express  its  decided  convictions 
upon  the  question  of  secession.  We  are  told  here  that  secession  is  a 
fact.  Then  let  us  deal  with  it  as  such.  I  go  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution.  I  will  never  give  up  the 
idea  that  this  is  a  Government  of  the  people,  and  possessing  within  itself 
the  power  of  enforcing  its  own  decrees.  This  I  shall  never  do.  This 
Conference  could  perform  no  nobler  act  than  that  of  sending  to  the 
country  the  aimouncement  that  the  union  of  the  Slates  under  the 
Constitution  is  indissoluble,  and  that  secession  is  but  another  term  for 
rebellion.  .  .  . 

I  will  occupy  no  farther  time.  I  wish  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
with  our  brethren  in  the  slave  States,  But  I  wish  to  put  upon  the  record 
here  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  Government  of  the  people,  and 
not  a  compact  of  States. 

Mr.  PALMER  .  ,  .  Are  we  to  be  gravely  told  that  secession  and 
treason  are  not  proper  subjects  for  our  consideration?  To  be  told  this 
when  every  mail  that  comes  to  us  from  the  South  is  loaded  with  both 
these  crimes?  Sir,  we  have  commenced  wrong.  The  first  thing  wc 
ought  to  have  done  was  to  declare  that  these  were  crimes,  and  that  we 
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would  not  negotiate  with  those  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  claimed  to  have  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  it.  Far  better 
would  it  be  for  the  country  if,  instead  of  debating  the  question  of  slavery 
in  reference  to  our  Territories,  we  had  set  to  work  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  to  put  down  the  treason  which  threatens 
its  existence. 

You,  gentlemen  of  the  slave  States,  say  that  we  of  the  North  use  fair 
words,  that  we  promise  fairly,  but  you  insist  that  you  will  not  rely  upon 
our  promises,  and  you  demand  our  bond  as  security  that  wc  will  keep 
them.  I  return  the  statement  to  you  with  interest.  You,  gentlemen, 
talk  fairly  also  —  give  us  your  bond  1  You  have  been  talking  fairly  for 
the  last  dozen  or  twenty  years,  and  yet  this  treason,  black  as  night,  has 
been  plotted  among  you,  and  twelve  years  ago  one  of  your  statesmen 
predicted  the  very  state  of  things  which  now  exists.  I  am  willing  to 
give  bonds,  but  I  want  our  action  in  this  respect  to  be  reciprocal. 
1  want  your  bond  against  secession,  and  I  ask  it  because  seven  States 
in  sympathy  with  you  have  undertaken  to  set  up  an  independent  Gov- 
ernment—  have  placed  over  it  a  railitaiy  chieftain  who  asserts  that  we, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  foreigners,  and  must  be  treated  with 
as  a  foreign  nation. 

.  .  .  Will  you,  gentlemen  of  the  South,  declare  that  you  will  stand  by 
the  Union,  and  brand  secession  as  treasonable  ?  If  you  will,  you  must 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOWARD :  —  I  am  sure  no  member  of  this  Conference  could 
have  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  last  Spoken 
without  the  deepest  regret.  It  has  been  intimated  here  that  Maryland 
vrill  secede  unless  she  secures  these  guarantees.  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  will  or  not.     I  know  there  is  danger  that  she  will.  ,  ,  , 

Yes,  gentlemen,  wc  are  all  in  danger.  The  storm  is  raging ;  Virginia 
has  hung  her  Hag  at  half-mast  as  a  signal  of  distress.  If  Virginia  secedes 
our  State  will  go  with  her,  hand  in  hand,  with  Providence  as  our  guide. 
This  is  not  intended  as  a  threat.  GOD  forbid  I  It  is  a  truth  which  we 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  conceal. 

Why  will  not  New  York  and  Massachusetts  for  once  be  magnanimous? 
Why  will  they  not  follow  the  glorious  example  of  Rhode  Island  ?  If  they 
will,  I  should  still  have  hope.  But  if  those  two  great  States  are  against 
us,  I  can  see  nothing  but  gloom  in  the  future.  .  .  . 

The  PRESIDENT  : — The  question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York — Mr.  Field.  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  the  amendment  was  disagreed  to.  .  .  . 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  :  —  I  hope  now  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  take 
the  vote  at  once  upon  the  report  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  REID :  —  Before  this  vote  is  taken,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  myself 
and  roy  Stale  to  make  a  remark. 

I  came  here  dbposed  to  agree  upon  terms  that  would  be  mutually  sat- 
isfactory to  both  sections  of  the  Union.  I  would  agree  to  any  fair  terms 
now,  but  the  propositions  contained  in  the  report  of  the  majority,  as  that 
report  now  stands,  can  never  receive  my  assent.  I  cannot  recommend 
them  to  Congress  or  to  the  people  of  my  own  State.  They  do  not  settle 
the  material  questions  involved ;  they  contain  no  sufficient  guarantees 
for  the  rights  of  the  South.  Therefore,  in  good  faith  to  the  Conference 
and  to  the  country,  I  here  state  that  I  cannot  and  will  not  agree  to 
them. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND :  —  If  the  gentlemen  from  the  South,  after  we  have 
yielded  so  much  as  we  have,  assert  that  these  propositions  will  not  be 
satisfactory  to  the  slave  Slates,  I,  for  one,  will  not  degrade  myself  by 
voting  for  them.  ,  .  . 

Mr.  BARRINGER  ...  I  know  the  people  of  the  Soulh,  and  I  teU 
you  this  hollow  compromise  will  never  satisfy  them,  nor  will  it  bring  back 
the  seceded  States.  We  are  acting  for  the  people  who  are  not  here. 
We  are  their  delegates  that  have  come  here,  not  to  demand  indemnity 
for  the  past,  but  security  for  the  future.  .  .  . 

Mr.  STOCKTON  ...  I  have  heard  these  discussions  with  pain  from 
the  commencement.  Shall  we  deliberate  over  any  proposition  which 
shall  save  the  Union?  The  country  is  in  jeopardy.  We  are  called  upon 
to  save  it.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  came  here  for  that  purpose,  and 
no  other.  They  have  laid  aside  every  other  motive ;  they  have  yielded 
every  thing  to  the  general  good  of  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  meets  their  concurrence. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  have  dropped  their  opinions,  for  poli- 
tics should  always  disappear  in  the  presence  of  a  great  question  like  this. 
Politics  should  not  be  thought  of  in  view  of  the  question  of  disunion. 
By  what  measure  of  execration  will  posterity  judge  a  man  who  contrib- 
uted toward  the  dissolution  of  the  Union?  Shall  we  stand  here  and 
higgle  about  terms  when  the  roar  of  the  tornado  is  heard  that  threatens 
to  sweep  our  Government  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Believe  me,  sir, 
this  is  a  question  of  peace  or  war.  .  .  . 

The  PRESIDENT  ...  the  question  will  be  taken  on  the  motion  of 
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the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  the  adoption  of  the  first  section,  which 

the  Secretary  wilt  now  read. 

SECnoK  I.  Id  all  the  present  territoiy  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  parallel 
of  36°  30'  of  north  iBCitade,  inroluniaTy  (erviiude,  except  in  puaishment  of  crime,  is 
prohibited.  In  all  the  present  territory  south  of  that  line,  the  status  of  persons  held 
to  involuntary  service  or  labor,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  not  be  changed;  nor  shall  any 
law  be  passed  by  Congress  or  the  Territorial  Legislature  to  hinder  or  prevent  the 
taking  of  such  persons  from  any  of  the  Stales  of  this  Union  to  taid  territory,  nor  to 
impair  the  rights  arising  from  said  relation;  but  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
cognizance  in  the  Federal  courts,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  When 
any  Territory  north  or  south  of  said  line,  within  such  boundary  as  Congress  may  pre- 
scribe, shall  contain  a  population  equal  to  that  required  for  a  member  of  Congress,  it 
shall,  if  its  form  of  govemment  be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
Tooting  with  the  original  Stales,  with  or  without  involuntary  servitude,  as  the  Consti- 
tution of  such  State  may  provide. 

The  question  on  agreeing  to  said  section  resulted  as  follows  —  Indiana 
declining  to  vote : 

AVES.  —  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Tennessee  —  S. 

Noes.  —  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  MassachuaetU,  Missouri,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Virginia  —  II. 

And  the  section  was  not  agreed  to.  .  .  . 

The  vote  was  taken  in  the  midst  of  much  partially  suppressed  excite- 
ment, and  the  announcement  of  the  vote  of  different  States  occasioned 
many  sharp  remarks  of  dissent  or  approval.  After  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced, for  some  minutes  no  motion  was  made,  and  the  delegates 
engaged  in  an  infoimal  conversation. 

Mr.  Turner  finally  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  GRANGER  :  — To  say  that  1  am  disappointed  by  the  result  of 
this  vole,  would  fail  to  do  justice  to  my  feelings.  I  move  tliat  the  Con- 
ference adjourn  until  half-past  seven  o'clock  this  evening.  I  think  it 
well  for  those  gentlemen  from  the  slave  States  especially,  who  have  by 
their  votes  defeated  the  compromise  we  have  labored  so  long  and  so 
earnestly  to  secure,  to  take  a  little  time  for  consideration.  Gentlemen 
we  have  yielded  much  to  your  fears,  much  to  your  apprehensions ;  we 
have  gone  to  the  very  verge  of  propriety  in  giving  our  assent  to  the 
committee's  report.  We  have  incurred  the  censure  of  some  of  our  own 
people,  but  we  were  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  all  this  censure  in  order 
to  allay  your  apprehensions.  We  expected  you  to  meet  us  in  the  path 
of  compromise.  Instead  of  that  you  reject  and  spurn  our  propositions. 
Take  time,  gentlemen,  for  reflection.  Beware  how  you  spurn  this  report, 
and  incur  the  awful  responsibility  which  will  follow.    Reject  it,  and  if  the 
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country  is  plunged  in  war,  and  the  Union  endangered,  you  are  the  men 
who  will  be  held  responsible.  .  .  . 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  14  ayes  to 
5  noes,  and  the  Conference  adjourned  to  seven  o'clock  and  thirty  min- 
utes this  evening. 

L.  E.  Chittenden,  A  Report  of  the  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  the  Sicret 
Sessions  of  the  Conference  Convention,  for  proposing  Amendments  to  the 
ConttUiUion  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  1864),  39M39  passim. 


69.    Explanation  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise 
{1861) 

BY   SENATOR  JOHN  JORDAN   CRITTENDEN 

Crittenden  wt  for  manjr  ye>n  in  the  Senate  u  >  Whig,  and  wat  atlomey- general 
tn  the  cabinet!  or  Haniuin  and  Fillmore.  Ai  be  came  Trom  Kentucky  and  shared 
most  of  Henry  Clay's  political  belier*,  his  love  for  the  Union  auggeiled  compromise!; 
when  that  hope  failed,  he  adhered  loyally  to  the  Union.  He  supported  Lincoln's 
administration,  and  did  much  to  keep  Kentucky  in  the  Union;  but  his  was  a  "  house 
divided  against  iuclf,"  for  one  son  served  in  the  Union  army  and  another  in  the  Con- 
Tedenile  army.  This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  Lari  Anderson,  of  Cincinnati, 
March  29.  —  For  Crittenden,  see  Ann  M.  Colenum,  Zi^  of  John  J.  CrilUnden. — 
Bibliography  as  in  No.  63  above. 

THE  resolutions  were  proposed  in  the  pure  spirit  of  compromise, 
and  with  the  hopes  of  preserving  or  restoring  to  the  country 
peace  and  union.  They  were  the  result  of  the  joint  labors  of,  and 
consultation  with,  friends  having  the  same  object  in  view ;  and  I  believe 
if  those  measures  thus  offered  had  been  at  a  suitable  time  promptly  ' 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  would  have  checked 
the  progress  of  the  rebellion  and  revolution,  and  saved  the  Union. 

For  myself,  I  had  no  objection  to  including  in  their  scope  all  after- 
acquired  territory,  because  that  made  a  final  settlement  of  the  distracting 
question  of  slavery  in  all  time  to  come,  and  because  I  hoped  that  such  a 
provision — by  prohibiting  sbvery  in  all  the  acquired  territory  north  of 
the  line  of  36°  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  allowing  it  in  all  south  of  that 
line — would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  any  fiirther  acquisition  of 
terriioiy,  as  the  Northern  States  would  be  unwilling  to  make  any  southern 
acquisitions,  on  which  slavery  was  Co  be  allowed,  and  the  Southern  States 


would  not  be  inclined  to  increase  the  preponderance  of  the  North  by 
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northeni  acquisitions.  And  thus  I  hoped  that  the  provision  respecting 
future  territory  would  prevent  any  further  acquisitions  of  territory,  and  I 
did  not  desire  that  any  more  should  be  made. 

These  were  my  reasons  for  submitting  the  proposition  in  relation  to 
future  acquired  territory.  But  my  great  object  was  compromise,  —  com- 
promise on  terms  satisfactory,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  parties  and  all 
sections;  and  when  I  found  that  this  provision  in  my  resolutions  was 
much  and  particularly  objected  to,  and  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  their 
adoption,  I  determined,  in  my  anxiety  for  compromise,  that  I  would  not 
insist  upon  it,  but  would  consent  to  have  it  stricken  out. 

To  accomplish  the  great  object  I  had  in  view,  the  peace  and  union  of 
the  country,  I  would,  rather  than  have  witnessed  their  total  failure,  have 
yielded  to  any  modification  of  my  resolutions  that  would  not,  in  my 
judgment,  have  destroyed  their  essential  character  and  their  pacifying 
effect.  Indeed,  I  intended,  if  opportunity  had  been  afforded  me,  to 
make  several  amendments  in  the  phraseology  of  those  resolutions,  in 
order  to  render  their  language  as  little  offensive  as  possible. 

I  wish  to  see  reconciliation  and  union  established.  It  was  of  no 
importance  by  whose  resolutions  or  by  whose  measures  it  was  brought 
about,  so  that  the  great  end  was  accomplished. 

It  was  in  that  spirit,  that  when  the  Peace  Conference  or  Convention, 
that  met  at  Washington  upoib  the  invitation  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
made  a  report  to  Congress  of  the  resolutions  or  measures  recommended 
by  them  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  union,  I  at  once  determined  to 
support  their  measures  rather  than  those  I  had  before  proposed.  I  did 
this,  not  only  because  their  propositions  contained,  as  I  thought,  the 
substance  of  my  own,  but  because  they  came  with  the  high  sanction  of 
a  convention  of  twenty-one  States,  and  would,  therefore,  be  more  likely 
to  be  acceptable  to  Congress  and  the  country.  Besides  that,  I  felt 
myself  somewhat  bound  to  act  with  this  deference  to  a  convention  so 
distinguished.  I  had  ascertained  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  resolutions 
would  not  be  adopted  in  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  Chapman  [Ann  M.]  Coleman,  The  Ufe  of  John  J.  Crittenden,wUh  Selec- 
tions from  his  Correspondence  and  Speeches  Philadelphia,  1871),  II,  296-297. 
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CHAPTER    XII  — CRISIS    OF   FORT    SUMTER 

70.    Shall  Sumter  be  Relieved  ?    {1861) 

BY    THE    MEMBERS    OF   THE   CABINET 

On  March  i6  President  Lincoln  obtained  written  opinions  from  every  ntember  of 
hll  cabinet,  and  found  that  only  two  favored  an  allempt  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter.  On 
March  ag  he  obtained  a  second  set  of  opinions,  which  are  printed  in  this  extract.  The 
question  was  complicated,  depending  upon  both  military  and  political  considerations. 
On  April  4  the  ['resident  tinally  decided  to  send  provisions  to  Anderson,  and  the 
Confederacy  thereupon  cut  the  tkinlian  knot  by  firing  upon  Sumter.  —  Bibliography: 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  -iiraAaiii  Liuceln,  IV,  ch.  ii ;  Channmg  and  Hart,  Guidi,  §  20S, 


M 


R.  SEWARD,  Secretory  of  State,  wrote  : 


Firil.  The  despatch  of  an  expedition  to  supply  or  reinforce  Sumter  would  provoke 
■n  aitack,  and  so  involve  a  war  at  that  point. 

The  fact  of  preparation  for  such  an  expedition  would  inevitably  transpire,  and 
would  therefore  precipitate  (he  war,  and  prol>ably  defeat  the  object.  1  do  not  think 
it  wise  to  provoke  a  civil  war  beginning  at  Charleston,  and  in  rescue  of  an  untenable 
position. 

Therefore  I  advise  against  the  expedition  in  every  view. 

SiienJ.  I  would  call  in  Captain  M.  C.  Meigs  forthwith.  Aided  by  hit  counsel,  I 
would  at  once,  and  at  every  cost,  prepare  for  a  war  at  Pensacola  and  Texas:  to  be 
taken,  however,  only  ss  a  consequence  of  mainUioing  the  possessions  and  •ii(borit]t 
of  the  United  States. 

TKird.   I  would  instruct  Major  Aniierson  to  retire  from  Sumter  forthwith. 

Mr.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wrote  : 

If  war  is'to  be  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  proviuon  Fort  Sumter,  war  will 
just  as  certainly  result  from  the  attempt  to  maintain  posseasion  of  Kort  Kckens. 

I  am  clearly  in  favor  of  maintaining  Fort  Pickens,  and  just  as  clearly  in  favor  of 
provisioning  Fort  Sumter. 

If  that  attempt  be  resisted  by  military  force,  Foit  Sumler  should,  in  my  judgment. 

If  war  is  to  be  the  result,  I  perceive  no  reason  why  il  may  not  be  best  begun  In  con- 
sequence of  military  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  sustain  troops  of 
the  Union,  stationed  under  ihe  authority  of  the  government,  in  a  fort  of  the  Union, 
in  Ihe  ordinary  course  of  service. 

Mr.  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  wrote  : 

le  proposition  to  send  an  armed  force  off  Charleston  with  suppliei 


provisions  and  reinforcements  for  the  garrison  at  Fort  .Sumter,  and  of  communicating 
■t  the  proper  time  the  intentions  of  the  government  to  provision  the  fort  peaceably  if 
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unmolMted.  There  U  little  probability  that  thia  will  be  peimitted  if  the  opposing 
forces  can  prevent  il.  An  altempt  to  force  in  proviiioni  without  reinforcing  the  gar- 
rison at  (he  aame  time  might  not  be  advisable ;  but  armed  resistance  to  >  peaceable  at- 
tempt tu  send  provisions  to  one  of  our  own  forts  will  juslif]'  the  government  in  osing  all 
'  '"  command  lo  reinforce  the  garrison  and  furnish  the  necessary  supplies. 
I  and  other  places  retained  should  be  strengthened  by  additional 
ind,  if  possible,  made  impregnable. 
e  naval  force  in  the  gulf  and  on  the  aouthem  coast  should  be  increased.  Ac- 
counis  are  published  that  vessels  having  on  board  marketable  products  for  the  crews 
of  the  squadron  at  Pensacola  are  seized  —  the  inhabitants  we  know  are  prohihiled 
from  furnishing  the  ships  with  provisions  or  water;  and  the  lime  has  arrived  when  il 
is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  assert  and  maintain  its  authority. 

Mr.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  wrote  : 

Viewing  the  question  whether  Fort  Sumter  shall  be  evacuated  u  a  political  one.  I 
remark  that  (he  effect  of  its  evacuation  upon  the  public  mind  will  depend  upon  (he 
coacurren(  and  subsequent  action  of  the  government.  If  it  shall  be  undentood  thai 
by  it*  evacuation  we  intenil  to  acknowledge  our  inability  to  enforce  the  laws,  and 
our  intention  to  allow  treason  and  rebellion  to  run  their  course,  the  measure  will  be 
extremely  diiaslrous  and  (he  administration  will  become  very  unpopular.  If,  how- 
ever, (be  counliy  can  he  made  lo  understand  that  (he  fori  is  abandoned  from  neces- 
sity, and  at  the  same  time  Fori  Pickens  and  other  forts  in  our  possession  shall  be 
defended,  and  the  power  of  the  government  vindicated,  the  measure  will  be  popular 
and  the  country  will  sustain  the  administration. 

Believing  that  Fort  Sumter  cannot  be  successfully  defended,  I  regard  its  evacua- 
tion as  a  necessity,  and  1  advise  that  Major  Anderson's  command  shall  be  uncondi- 
tionally withdrawn. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  Ihe  defense  of  the 
other  forts,  and  if  we  have  (he  power  1  would  blockade  the  Southern  ports,  and 
enforce  the  collection  of  the  revenue  with  all  the  power  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Blair,  Postmaster-General,  wrote  .  .  . 

Sttond.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  possible  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter.  It  ought  lo  be 
relieved  without  reference  to  Pickens  or  any  other  possession.  South  Carolina  is 
Ihe  head  and  front  of  this  rebellion,  and  when  that  Slate  is  safely  delivered  from  the 
authority  of  the  United  Stales  il  will  strike  a  blow  against  our  authority  from  which  it 
will  take  us  years  of  bloody  strife  to  recover. 

Third.   For  my  own  part,  1  am  unwilling  to  share  in  the  responsibility  of  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  Bates,  Attorney- General,  wrote  : 

II  is  my  decided  opinion  thai  Fort  Pickens  and  Key  West  ought  to  be  reinforced 
and  supplied,  so  as  to  look  down  opposition  at  all  hazards  —  and  this  whether  Fort 
Sumter  be  or  he  not  evacuated. 

Il  is  also  my  opinion  (ha(  there  ought  lo  he  a  naval  force  kept  upon  (he  southern 
coail  lufUcient  to  command  it  and,  if  need  t>e,  actually  close  any  port  that  practically 
ought  lo  be  closed,  whatever  other  station  is  left  unoccupied. 

Il  is  also  my  opinion  that  there  ought  lo  be  immediately  established  a  line  of  light, 
fast-running  vessels,  lo  pass  as  rapiillv  as  possible  between  New  York  or  Norfolk  at 
Ihe  North  anil  Key  West  or  other  point  in  the  gulf  al  Ihe  South. 

As  to  Fort  Sumter,  I  think  ihe  time  is  come  either  to  evacuate  or  relieve  it. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Works  (edited  by  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John 
Hay,  New  Yorl^  1894).  Il>  26-28  passim. 
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71.    Breaking  of  the  Storm  (1861) 

BY  SECRETARY   LEROV   POPE   WALKER,    BRIGADIER-GENERAL 

PIERRE  GU5TAVE   TOUTANT   BEAUREGARD,  AND 

MAJOR     ROBERT     ANDERSON 

Walker  lerved  a>  Confederate  leccelary  of  wsi  during  Ihe  fint  year  of  the  Re- 
bellion, but  wai  nut  otherwise  eminent.  Beaucegacd  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  army,  bat  resigned  to  lake  charge  of  the  Confederate  defences  of 
Chaileston :  during  the  wur  he  rose  to  the  tank  of  general,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  Confederacy.  Anderson  was  of  southern  birlh,  and  a 
veteran  of  tbirty-hve  years'  service  in  the  United  States  attny ;  bis  firm  stand  for  the 
Union  and  his  sagacious  operations  in  Charleston  harbor,  together  with  his  Sturdy 
defence  of  Sumter,  give  him  a  just  claim  to  remembrance  among  Ihe  preservers  of  the 
Union.  The  attack  on  Sumter  placed  on  the  South  the  onus  of  aggression.  —  Bib- 
Iji^rapfa}'  as  in  No,  70  above. 

Charleston,  .4/rt/ 8,  1S61. 
U  P.  Walker: 

AUTHORIZED  messenger  from  Lincoln  just    informed  Governor 
Pickens  and  myself  that  provisions  would  be  sent  to  Sumter  peace- 
ably,  othemise  by  force.  g   ^   BEAUREGARD 

MONTUOMERV,  yifrll  lO,  l86!. 

General  Beauregard,  CkarUsion : 

If  you  have  no  doubt  of  the  authorized  character  of  the  agent  who 
communicated  to  you  the  intention  of  the  Washington  Government  to 
supply  Fort  Sumter  by  force  you  will  at  once  demand  its  evacuation, 
and  if  this  is  refused  proceed,  in  such  manner  as  you  may  determine,  to 


reduce  it.    Answer. 


L.  P.  WALKER. 


Charleston,  AfirU  to,  1861. 
L.  P.  Walker: 
The  demand  will  be  made  to-morrow  at  i:  o'clock. 

G.  T.  BEAUREGARD, 

Brigadier-  Genera/,  .  ,  , 

Headqu  ARTE  Its  Provisional  Army,  C.S.A., 

Charltslon,  S.  C,  Afril  II,  1861. 

Sir  :  The  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  has  hitherto  forborne 
from  any  hostile  demonstration  against  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  Sutcs,  with  a  view  to  the  amicable 
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adjustment  of  all  questions  between  the  two  Governments,  and  to  avert 
the  calamities  of  war,  would  voluntarily  evacuate  it. 

There  was  reason  at  one  time  to  beheve  that  such  would  be  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  under  that 
impression  my  Government  has  refrained  from  making  any  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  the  fort.  But  the  Confederate  States  can  no  longer 
delay  assuming  actual  possession  of  a  fortification  commanding  the 
entrance  of  one  of  their  harbors,  and  necessary  to  its  defense  and 
security. 

I  am  ordered  by  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  to  demand 
the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter.  My  aides,  Colonel  Chesnut  and  Captain 
Lee,  are  authorized  to  make  such  demand  of  you.  All  proper  facilities 
will  be  afforded  for  the  removal  of  yourself  and  command,  together  with 
company  arms  and  property,  and  all  private  property,  to  any  post  in  the 
United  States  which  you  may  select.  The  flag  which  you  have  upheld 
so  long  and  with  so  much  fortitude,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
may  be  saluted  by  you  on  taking  it  down. 

Colonel  Chesnut  and  Captain  Lee  will,  for  a  reasonable  time,  await 
your  answer. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  T.  BEAUREGARD, 
Brigadier-  General,  Commanding. 

M&j.  Robert  Anderson, 
Cemmanding  at  Fort  Sumter,  CharltUen  Harbor,  S.  C. 


Fort  Sumter,  S.C.,  Afiril  it,  1861. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication demanding  the  evacuation  of  this  fort,  and  to  say,  in  reply 
thereto,  that  it  is  a  demand  with  which  I  regret  that  my  sense  of  honor, 
and  of  my  obligations  to  my  Government,  prevent  my  compliance. 
Thanking  you  for  the  fair,  manly,  and  courteous  terms  proposed,  and  for 
the  high  compliment  paid  me, 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  ANDERSON, 
Major,  First  Artilkry,  Commanding, 
Brig.  G«i.  Beauregard, 

Cammandii^  provisional  Army,  ,  ,  , 
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MONTCX)HBBV,  April  1 1, 1861. 
General  Beauregard,  Charleston: 

E)o  not  desire  needlessly  to  bombard  Fort  Sumter.  If  Major  Ander- 
son will  state  the  time  at  which,  as  indicated  by  hiio,  he  will  evacuate, 
and  agree  that  in  the  mean  time  he  will  not  use  his  guns  against  us 
unless  ours  should  be  employed  against  Fort  Sumter,  you  are  authorized 
thus  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood.  If  this  or  its  equivalent  be  refused, 
reduce  the  fort  as  your  judgment  decides  to  be  most  practicable. 

L.  P.  WALKER.  .  .  . 

Hbadquartbrs  PaovtsiONAL  ARHy,CS.A., 
CkarlisUm,  S.  C,  Afrilu,  1861. 
Major  :  In  consequence  of  the  verbal  observation  made  by  you  to  my 
aides,  Messrs.  Chcsnut  and  Lee,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  your 
supplies,  and  that  you  would  in  a  few  days  be  starved  out  if  our  guns  did 
not  batter  you  to  pieces,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  desiring  no  useless 
effusion  of  blood,  I  communicated  both  the  verbal  observations  and  your 
written  answer  to  my  communications  to  my  Government. 

If  you  will  state  the  time  at  which  you  will  evacuate  Fort  Sumter,  and 
agree  that  in  the  mean  time  you  will  not  use  your  guns  against  us  unless 
ours  shall  be  employed  against  Fort  Sumter,  we  will  abstain  from  open- 
ing fire  upon  you.  Colonel  Chesnut  and  Captain  Lee  are  authorized 
by  me  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  with  you.  You  are,  therefore, 
requested  to  communicate  to  them  an  open  answer. 

I  remain,  major,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
G.  T.  BEAUREGARD, 
Brigadier-  General,  Commanding. 
Hij.  Robert  Anderson, 
CmimanMng  Fart  Sninttr,  Charleston  Harior,  S.  C. 

Fort  Sumter,  S.C,  April  11, 1861. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  by  Colonel 
Chesnut  of  your  second  communication  of  the  nth  instant,  and  to  State 
in  reply  that,  cordially  uniting  with  you  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  useless 
effusion  of  blood,  I  will,  if  provided  with  the  proper  and  necessary  means 
of  transportation,  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  by  noon  on  the  r5th  instant, 
and  that  I  will  not  in  the  mean  time  open  my  (ires  upon  your  forces 
unless  com[>elled  to  do  so  by  some  hostile  act  against  this  fort  or  the 
flag  of  my  Government  by  the  forces  under  your  command,  or  by  some 
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portion  of  them,  or  by  the  perpetration  of  some  act  showing  a  hostile 
intention  on  your  part  against  this  fo'rt  or  the  flag  it  bears,  should  I  not 
receive  prior  to  that  time  controlling  instructions  from  my  Government 
or  additional  supplies. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  ANDERSON, 
Major,  First  ArliUtry,  Commanding. 
Brig.  Gen.  Beaukecard,  Commaading.  * 

Fort  Sumter,  ?i.C  Afril  \z,  iS6i— 3.100. m. 
Sir  :  By  authority  of  Brigadier-General  Beauregard,  commanding  the 
Provisional  Forces  of  the  Confederate  States,  we  have  the  honor  to 
notify  you  that  he  will  open  the  fire  of  his  batteries  on  Fort  Sumter  in 
one  hour  from  this  time. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 
JAMES   CHESNUT,  Jr., 

Aide- tie-  Camp. 
STEPHEN  D.  LEE, 
Captain,  C.S.  Army,  Aide-de-Camp. 
Maj.  Robert  Anderson, 

U.  S.  Army,  Commanding  Fori  Sumltr. 


72.    Surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  (1861) 

BV    MAJOR   JOHN    GRAY    FOSTER    AND   MAJOR    ROBERT    ANDERSON 

Foster  wis  in  charge  of  the  engineering  operations  of  the  United  Slates  troopi  at 
.Charleston,  and  he  had  superintended  the  successful  transfer  from  Fort  Moultrie  to 
Fort  Sumter.  During  the  war  he  rose  to  the  command  of  departments.  —  For  Ander- 
son, lee  No.  71  above.  —  Bibliography  i«  in  No.  70  above. 

A.    poster's   ACCOUNT 

PA     1  86    1       A  ^  *^  ^''"'  *  ^'S"^'  ^itA  was  thrown  from  the 

'■    "  '  '-'      /~\_  mortar  battery  on  James  Island  ;  after  which 

the  fire  soon  became  general  from  all  the  hostile  batteries.  .  .  . 
At  7  a.m.  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter  replied,  the  first  shot  being  fired 
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from  the  battery  at  the  right  gorge  angle,  in  charge  of  Captain  Double- 
day.  .  .  . 

The  supply  of  cartridgea,  700  in  number,  with  which  the  engagement 
commenced,  became  so  much  reduced  by  the  middle  of  the  day,  although 
the  six  needles  in  the  fort  were  kept  steadily  employed,  that  the  firing 
was  forced  to  slacken,  and  to  be  confined  to  six  guns  —  two  firing  towarc^ 
Morris  Island,  two  towards  Fort  Moultrie,  and  two  towards  the  batteries 
on  the  west  end  of  Sullivan's  Island. 

At  I  o'clock  two  United  States  men-of-war  were  seen  off  the  bar,  and 
soon  after  a  third  appeared. 

The  fire  of  our  batteries  continued  steadily  until  dark.  The  effect 
of  the  fire  was  not  very  good,  owing  to  the  insufficient  caliber  of  the 
guns  for  the  long  range,  and  not  much  damage  appeared  to  be  done  lo 
any  of  the  batteries,  except  those  of  Fort  Moultrie,  where  our  two  4a- 
pounders  appeared  to  have  silenced  one  gun  for  a  time,  to  have  injured 
the  embrasures  considerably,  riddled  the  barracks  and  quarters,  and  torn 
three  holes  through  their  flag.  .  .  , 

The  effect  of  the  enemy's  fire  upon  Fort  Sumter  during  the  day  was 
very  marked  in  respect  to  the  vertical  fire.  This  was  so  well  directed 
and  so  well  sustained,  that  from  the  seventeen  mortars  engaged  in  firing 
lo-inch  shells,  one-half  of  the  shells  came  within  or  exploded  above  the 
parapet  of  the  fort,  and  only  about  ten  buried  themselves  in  the  soft 
earth  of  the  parade  without  exploding.  In  consequence  of  this  precision  , 
of  vertical  fire,  Major  Anderson  decided  not  to  man  the  upper  tier  of 
guns,  as  by  doing  so  the  loss  of  men,  notwithstanding  the  traverses  and 
bomb-proof  shelters  that  I  had  constructed,  must  have  been  great.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  effect  of  the  direct  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns  was  not  so 
marked  as  the  vertical.  For  several  hours  firing  fl^}m  the  commence- 
ment a  large  proportion  of  their  shot  missed  the  fort.  Subsequently  it 
improved,  and  did  considerable  damage  to  the  roof  and  upper  story 
of  the  barracks  and  quarters,  and  to  the  tops  of  the  chimneys  on  the 
gorge.  .  .  . 

The  night  was  very  stormy,  with  high  wind  and  tide.  .  ,  .  The  enemy 
threw  shells  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  during  the  night.  The  making 
of  cartridge  bags  was  continued  by  the  men,  under  Lieutenant  Meade's 
directions,  until  iz  o'clock,  when  they  were  ordered  to  stop  by  Major 
Anderson.  To  obtain  materials  for  the  bags  all  the  extra  clothing  of  the 
companies  was  cut  up,  and  all  coarse  paper  and  extra  hospital  sheets 
used. 
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April  13. — At  daybreak  no  material  alteration  was  observed  in  the 
enemy's  batteries.  The  three  U.  S.  men-of-war  were  still  off  the  bar. 
The  last  of  the  rice  was  cooked  this  morning,  and  served  with  the  pork 
—  the  only  other  article  of  food  left  in  the  engineer  mess-room,  where 
the  whole  command  has  messed  since  the  opening  of  the  fire.  After 
this  the  fire  was  reopened,  and  continued  very  briskly  as  long  as  the 
increased  supply  of  cartridges  lasted.  The  enemy  reopened  fire  at  day- 
light, and  continued  it  with  rapidity.  The  aim  of  the  enemy's  gunners 
was  better  than  yesterday.  ,  .  . 

It  soon  became  evident  that  they  were  firing  hot  shot  from  a  large 
number  of  their  guns,  especially  from  those  in  Fort  Moultrie,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  I  saw  volumes  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  roof  of  the  offi- 
cers' quarters,  where  a  shot  had  just  penetrated.  From  the  exposed 
position  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  I  there- 
fore immediately  notified  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fact,  and  ob- 
tained his  permission  to  remove  as  much  powder  from  the  magazine  as 
was  possible  before  the  flames,  which  were  only  one  set  of  quarters  dis- 
tant, should  encircle  the  magazine  and  make  it  necessary  to  close  it. 
All  the  men  and  officers  not  engaged  at  the  guns  worked  rapidly  and 
zealously  at  this,  but  so  rapid  was  the  spread  of  the  flames  that  only 
fifty  barrels  of  powder  could  be  taken  out  and  distributed  around  in  the 
casemates  before  the  fire  and  heat  made  it  necessary  to  close  the  maga- 
zine doors  and  pack  earth  against  them.  .  .  .  The  whole  range  of  offi- 
cers' quarters  was  soon  in  flames.  The  wind  being  from  the  southward, 
communicated  fire  to  the  roof  of  the  barracks,  and  this  being  aided  by 
the  hot  shot  constantly  lodging  there,  spread  to  the  entire  roofs  of  both 
barracks,  so  that  by  twelve  o'clock  all  the  woodwork  of  quarters  and 
of  upper  story  of  barracks  was  in  flames.  Although  the  floors  of  the 
barracks  were  fire-proof,  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men 
were  often  required  to  prevent  the  fire  communicating  down  the  stair- 
ways, and  from  the  exterior,  to  the  doors,  window  frames,  and  other 
woodwork  of  the  east  barrack,  in  which  the  officers  and  men  had  taken 
their  quarters.  All  the  woodwork  in  the  west  barrack  was  burned.  The 
clouds  of  smoke  and  cinders  which  were  sent  into  the  casemates  by  the 
wind  set  on  fire  many  boxes,  beds,  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the 
men,  and  made  it  dangerous  to  retain  the  powder  which  had  been  saved 
from  the  magazine.  The  commanding  officer  accordingly  gave  orders 
to  have  all  but  five  barrels  thrown  out  of  the  embrasures  into  the  water, 
which  was  done. 
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The  small  stock  of  cartridges  now  only  allowed  a  gun  to  be  fired  at 
intervals  of  ten  minutes.  .  .  . 

At  I  o'clock  the  flagstaff,  having  been  struck  twice  before  this  morn- 
ing, fell.  The  flag  was  immediately  secured  by  Lieutenant  Hall,  and 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  attached  to  a  temporary  staff,  hoisted  again  upon 
the  parapet  at  the  middle  of  the  right  face  by  Lieutenant  Snyder,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  assisted  by  Hart,  and  Davey,  a  laborer. 

About  this  time  information  was  brought  to  the  commanding  officer 
that  Mr.  Wigfall,  bearing  a  white  Hag,  was  on  the  outside,  and  wbhed  to 
see  him.  He  accordingly  went  out  to  meet  Mr.  Wigfall,  passing  through 
the  blazing  gateway,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Snyder.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  Mr.  Wigfall  had  passed  to  an  embrasure  on  the  left  ilank, 
where,  upon  showing  the  white  flag  upon  his  sword,  he  was  permitted 
to  enter,  and  Lieutenant  Snyder  entering  immediately  after,  accompa- 
nied him  down  the  batteries  to  where  some  other  officers  were  posted, 
to  whom  Mr.  Wigfall  commenced  to  address  himself,  to  the  effect  that 
he  came  from  General  Beauregard  to  desire  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Hag 
of  the  fort  was  shot  down,  a  fire  raging  in  the  quarters,  and  the  garrison 
in  a  great  strait,  hostilities  be  suspended,  and  the  white  flag  raised  for 
this  object.  He  was  replied  to  that  our  flag  was  again  hoisted  on  the 
parapet,  that  the  white  flag  would  not  be  hoisted  except  by  order  of  the 
commanding  officer,  and  that  his  own  batteries  should  set  the  example 
of  suspending  fire.  He  then  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  batteries  on 
Cummings  Point,  from  which  he  came,  having  stopped  firing,  and  asked 
that  his  own  white  flag  might  be  waved  to  indicate  to  the  batteries  on 
Sullivan's  Island  to  cease  also.  This  was  refused ;  but  he  was  permitted 
to  wavp  the  white  flag  himself.  .  .  . 

At  this  moment  the  commanding  ofKcer,  having  re-entered  through 
an  embrasure,  came  up.  To  him  Mr,  Wigfall  addressed  nearly  the  same 
remarks  that  he  had  used  on  entering,  adding  some  complimentary  things 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  defense  had  been  made,  and  ending  by 
renewing  the  request  to  suspend  hostilities  in  order  to  arrange  terms 
of  evacuation.  The  commanding  oflficer  desiring  to  know  what  terms 
he  came  to  offer,  Mr.  Wigfall  replied,  "  Any  terms  that  you  may  desire 
— your  own  terms — the  precise  nature  of  which  General  Beauregard 
will  arrange  with  you." 

The  commanding  officer  then  accepted  the  conditions,  saying  that 
the  terms  he  accepted  were  those  proposed  by  General  Beauregard  on 
the  I  ith,  namely :  To  evacuate  the  fort  with  his  command,  taking  arms 
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and  all  private  and  company  property,  saluting  the  United  States  flag  as 
it  was  lowered,  and  being  conveyed,  if  he  desired  it,  to  any  northern  port. 
With  this  understanding  Mr.  Wigfall  leA,  and  the  white  flag  was  raised 
and  the  United  States  flag  lowered  by  order  of  the  commanding  officer. 

Very  soon  after  a  boat  arrived  from  the  city,  containing  three  aides 
of  General  Beauregard,  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that,  observing  the 
white  flag  hoisted.  General  B.  sent  to  inquire  what  aid  he  could  lend  in 
extinguishing  the  flames,  &c.  Being  made  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  alfairs  and  Mr.  Wigfall's  visit,  ihey  stated  that  the  latter,  although 
an  aid  of  General  Beauregard,  had  not  seen  him  for  two  days. 

The  commanding  officer  then  stated  that  the  United  States  flag  would 
be  raised  again,  but  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  aides  for  time  to  report 
to  their  chief  and  obtain  his  instructions.  They  soon  returned,  with  the 
approval  of  all  the  conditions  desired  except  the  saluting  of  the  flag  as 
it  was  lowered,  and  this  exception  was  subsequently  removed  after  cor- 
respondence. In  the  morning  communication  was  had  with  the  fleet, 
and  Captain  Gillis  paid  a  visit  to  the  fort.  .  .  . 

b.  anderson's  report 

Steamship  Baltic,  off  Sandy  Hook, 
April  iZ,  [iS6i] — 10.30  a.m. — via  New  York. 

HAVING  defended  Fort  Sumter  for  thirty-four  hours,  until  the 
quarters  were  entirely  burned,  the  main  gates  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  gorge  walls  seriously  injured,  the  magazine  surrounded  by  flames, 
and  its  door  closed  from  the  effects  of  heat,  four  barrels  and  three  car- 
tridges of  powder  only  being  available,  and  no  provisions  remaining  but 
pork,  I  accepted  terms  of  evacuation  offered  by  General  Beauregard, 
being  the  same  offered  by  him  on  the  nth  instant,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  and  marched  out  of  the  fort  Sunday  al^er- 
noon,  the  14th  instant,  with  colors  flying  and  drums  beating,  bringing 
away  company  and  private  property,  and  saluting  my  flag  with  fifty 
guns. 

ROBERT  ANDERSON, 
Major,  First  Artillery,  Commanding. 
Hon.  S.  Cameron, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington. 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion :  O^cial  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies,  First  Series,  (Washington,  188a)  I,  12-34  passim. 
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73.    Rising  of  the  People  (1861) 

BY    MRS.    MARY    ASHTON    LIVERMORE   (1887) 

During  the  Civil  War  Mn.  Livetmore  was  very  prominent  in  the  service  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  ;  later  she  liecame  noted  as  a  lecturer  and  reformer.  She  is 
Mill  living  in  1900,  This  extract  describes  a  scene  in  Boston  which  was  dujilicated 
throughout  the  whole  North  in  a  spontaneous  movement  that  has  no  equal  in  American 
history,  and  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  (he  world.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  70  above. 

THE  day  after  my  arrival,  came  the  news  that  Fort  Sumter  was 
attacked,  which  increased  the  feverish  anxiety.  The  threats  of 
its  bombardment  had  been  discredited,  for  the  North  believed  the 
South  to  be  as  deeply  rooted  in  attachment  to  the  Union  as  it  knew 
itself  to  be.  All  its  high-sounding  talk  of  war  was  obstinately  regarded 
as  empty  gasconade,  and  its  military  preparations,  as  the  idle  bluster  of 
angry  disappointment.  When,  therefore,  the  telegraph,  which  had  regis- 
tered for  the  astounded  nation  the  hourly  progress  of  the  bombardment, 
announced  the  lowering  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
beleaguered  garrison,  the  news  fell  on  the  land  like  a  thunderbolt.  .  .  . 

The  next  day,  April  14,  was  Sunday.  The  pulpits  thundered  with 
denunciations  of  the  rebelUon.  Congregations  applauded  sermons  such 
as  were  never  before  heard  in  Boston,  not  even  from  radical  preachers. 
Many  of  the  clergy  saw  with  clear  vision,  at  the  very  outset,  that  the 
real  contest  was  between  slavery  and  freedom  ;  and,  with  the  prophetic 
instinct  of  the  seer,  they  predicted  the  death  of  slavery  as  the  outcome 
of  the  war.  .  .  . 

Monday  dawned,  April  15.  Who  that  saw  that  day  will  ever  forget  it ! 
For  now,  drowning  the  exultations  of  the  triumphant  South,  louder  than 
their  boom  of  cannon,  heard  above  their  clang  of  bells  and  blare  of 
trumpets,  there  rang  out  the  voice  of  Abraham  Lincoln  calling  for 
seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  for  three  months.  They  were  for  the 
protection  of  Washington  and  the  property  of  the  government.  All  who 
were  in  arms  against  the  country  were  commanded  to  return  home  in 
twenty  days,  and  Congress  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  July, 

This  proclamation  was  like  the  first  peal  of  a  surcharged  thunder- 
cloud, clearing  the  murky  air.  The  South  received  it  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  the  North  as  a  confession  that  civil  war  had  begun ;  and  the  whole 
North  arose  as  one  man.  The  Union  was  not  to  be  destroyed  without 
a  struggle  that  would  deluge  the  land  with  blood.  The  calls  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  loyal  states  were  met  with  a  response  so  generous,  that  ten 
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times  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  could  have  been  furnished  had 
they  been  asked.  All  the  large  cities  and  towns  raised  money  for  the 
volunteers  and  their  families,  and  it  was  believed  that  abundant  means 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  government  for  a  speedy 
quelling  of  the  rebellion. 

Everywhere  the  drum  and  fife  thrilled  the  air  with  their  stirring  call. 
Recruiting  offices  were  ppened  in  every  city,  town,  and  village.  No 
stimulus  was  needed.  The  plough  was  left  in  the  furrow ;  the  carpenter 
turned  from  the  bench ;  the  student  closed  his  books ;  the  clerk  aban- 
doned the  counting-room  ;  the  lawyer  forsook  his  clients ;  and  even  the 
clergyman  exchanged  his  pulpit  for  the  camp  and  the  tented  field, 
preaching  no  longer  the  gospel  of  peace,  but  the  duty  of  war.  Hastily 
formed  companies  marched  to  camps  of  rendezvous,  the  sunlight  flash- 
ing from  gun-barrel  and  bayonet,  and  the  streets  echoing  the  measured 
tread  of  soldiers.  Flags  floated  from  the  roofs  of  houses,  were  flung  to 
the  breeze  from  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  spanned 
the  surging  streets,  decorated  the  private  parlor,  glorified  the  school- 
room, festooned  the  church  walls  and  pulpit,  and  blossomed  everywhere. 
All  normal  habits  of  life  were  suspended,  and  business  and  pleasure  alike 
were  forgotten. 

,  .  .  When,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  volunteers  began  to  arrive  in 
Boston  .  .  ■  they  were  escorted  by  crowds  cheering  vociferously. 
Merchants  and  clerks  rushed  out  from  stores,  bareheaded,  saluting 
them  as  they  passed.  Windows  were  flung  up ;  and  women  leaned  out 
into  the  rain,  waving  flags  and  handkerchiefs.  Horse-cars  and  omni- 
buses halted  for  the  passage  of  the  soldiers,  and  cheer  upon  cheer  leaped 
forth  from  the  thronged  doors  and  windows.  The  multitudes  that  fol- 
bwed  afler,  and  surged  along  on  either  side,  and  ran  before  in  dense 
and  palpitating  masses,  rent  the  air  with  prolonged  acclamations. 

As  the  men  filed  into  Faneuil  Hall,  in  solid  columns,  the  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds.  Men,  women,  and  children  seethed  in  a  fervid  excite- 
ment. "  God  bless  it !  "  uttered  my  father  in  tender  and  devout  tone, 
as  he  sat  beside  me  in  the  carriage,  leaning  heavily  forward  on  his  staff 
with  clasped  hands.  And  following  the  direction  of  his  streaming  eyes, 
and  those  of  the  thousands  surrounding  us,  I  saw  the  dear  banner  of  my 
country,  rising  higher  and  higher  to  the  top  of  the  flagstaff,  fling  out 
fold  after  fold  to  the  damp  air,  and  float  proudly  over  the  hallowed 
edifice.  Oh,  the  roar  that  rang  out  from  ten  thousand  throats !  Old 
men,  with  white  hair  and  tearful  laces,  lifted  their  hats  to  the  national 
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ensign,  and  reverently  saluted  it.  Youi^  men  greeted  it  with  fierce  and 
wild  hurrahs,  talking  the  while  in  terse  Saxon  of  the  traitors  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  who  had  dragged  in  the  dirt  this  flag  of  their  country, 
never  before  dishonored.  .  ,  . 

That  day  cartridges  were  made  for  the  regiments  by  the  hundred 
thousand.  Army  rifles  were  ordered  from  the  Springfield  Armory. 
Fifteen  hundred  workmen  were  engaged  for  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard.  Enlistments  of  hardy-looking  men  went  on  vigorously,  and  hun- 
dreds of  wealthy  citizens  pledged  pecuniary  aid  to  the  families  of  the 
soldiers.  Military  and  professional  men  tendered  their  services  to  the 
government  in  its  present  emergency.  The  Boston  banks  offered  to 
loan  the  state  three  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  without  security, 
while  banks  outside  the  city,  throughout  the  state,  were  equally  gener- 
ous in  their  offers.  By  six  o'clock  on  theaftemoonof  Tuesday,  April  16, 
three  regiments  were  ready  to  start  for  Washington,  and  new  companies 
were  being  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  On  the  afternoon  of  [he 
next  day,  the  Sixth  Massachusetts,  a  full  regiment  one  thousand  strong, 
Started  from  Boston  by  rail,  leaving  the  Fourth  Massachusetts  to  follow. 

An  immense  concourse  of  people  gathered  tn  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  railroad  station  to  witness  their  departure.  The 
great  crowd  was  evidently  under  the  influence  of  deep  feeling,  but  it 
was  repressed,  and  the  demonstrations  were  not  noisy.  In  all  hands 
were  evening  editions  of  the  daily  papers ;  and  as  the  record  of  the  dis- 
loyal behavior  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  was  read  aloud,  the  comments 
were  emphatic  in  disapproval.  With  the  arrival  of  the  uniformed  troops, 
the  excitement  burst  out  into  a  frenzy  of  shouts,  cheers,  and  ringing 
acclamation.  Tears  ran  down  not  only  the  cheeks  of  women,  but  those 
of  men ;  but  there  was  no  faltering.  A  clergyman  mounted  an  extem- 
porized platform,  to  offer  prayer,  where  he  could  be  seen  and  heard  by 
all,  and  a  solemn  hush  fell  on  the  excited  multitude,  as  if  we  were  inside 
a  church.  His  voice  rang  out  to  the  remotest  auditor.  The  long  train 
backed  down  where  the  soldiers  were  scattered  among  mothers,  wives, 
sweethearts,  and  friends  uttering  last  words  of  farewell. 

"  Fall  into  line  ! "  was  the  unfamiliar  order  that  rang  out,  clear  and 
distinct,  with  a  tone  of  authority.  The  blue-coated  soldiers  released 
themselves  tenderly  from  the  clinging  arms  of  affection,  kissed  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  the  faces  upturned  to  theirs,  white  with  the  agony 
of  parting,  formed  in  long  lines,  company  by  company,  and  were  marched 
into  the  cars.    The  two  locomotives,  drawing  the  long  train  slowly  out 
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of  the  station,  whistled  a  shrill  "good-bye"  —  every  engine  in  the 
neighborhood  shrieked  back  an  answering  farewell  —  from  the  crowded 
streets,  the  densely  packed  station,  the  roofs  of  houses,  the  thronged 
windows,  and  the  solid  mass  of  human  beings  lining  both  sides  of  the 
track,  further  than  the  eye  could  see,  there  rang  out  a  roar  of  good 
wishes,  and  parting  words,  accompanied  with  tears  and  sobs,  and  the 
.  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefe  —  and  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  was  on 
its  way  to  Washington.  Ah,  how  hltle  they,  or  we,  foresaw  the  reception 
awaiting  them  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  ! 

Mary  A.  Livetmoie,  Afy  Story  of  lAe  f*'a7'(HarUord,  A.  D.  Worihington  &  Co., 
l889),86-96^rjj/OT. 
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74.    *'  It  Came  to  Pass  that  there  was  War"  (1861) 

BY    RICHARD    GRANT    WHITE   (1863) 

While  was  a  promiDent  journalist,  author,  and  scholar,  ranking  among  the  most' 
learned  of  Shakeiperian  commentator.  He  had  a  fancy  for  anonymous  publication; 
and  hii  political  satire,  Tit  iVfjo  Coifiel  of  Peace,  from  which  this  excerpt  is  taken, 
was  10  published.  The  book  was  of  influence  in  crystallising  the  spirit  of  loyalty  in 
the  North.  The  characters  in  the  drama  are  easily  rccogniiabic  ;  James  Buchanan; 
the  (JTc-ealeri;  Stephens  of  Georgia :  Kennedy,  chief  of  pohce  in  New  Vork  Gty; 
Robert  Toorabs;  and  Fernando  Wood,  mayor  of  New  York.  — Bibliography  1  Chan- 
ning  and  Hart,  Guide,  §§  207,  208. 

TOW  the  time  drew  nigh  when  James  should  cease  to  rule  in 
the  land  of  Unculpsalm. 
3,   And  the  men  of  the  North,  save  the  Dimmichrats,  among  whom 
were  the  Pahdees,  strove  to  have  Abraham,  who  was  surnamed  the  hon- 
est, made  mler  in  the  place  of  James  Facing- both -ways. 

3,  But  the  Phiretahs  of  the  South  said.  Lei  us  choose,  and  let  the 
voices  be  numbered,  and  if  our  man  be  chosen,  it  is  well,  but  if  Abra- 
ham, we  will  destroy  the  nation. 

4,  But  the  men  of  the  North  believed  them  not,  because  of  the  Great 
Covenant,  and  because  they  trusted  them  to  be  of  good  faith  in  this 
maiter.  For  among  (he  men  of  the  North,  even  those  who  lived  by 
casting  lots  for  gold,  stood  by  the  lot  when  it  was  cast.  And  the  men 
of  the  North  believed  not  that  men  of  their  own  blood,  whose  sons  were 
married  unto  their  daughters,  and  whose  daughters  unto  their  sons, 
would  faithlessly  do  this  thing  which  they  threatened. 

5,  But  the  men  of  the  North  knew  not  how  the  Niggah  had  driven 
out  aU  other  thoughts  from  the  bearts  of  the  men  of  the  South,  even  sq 
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that  they  would  violate  the  Great  Covenant,  and  set  at  naught  the  elec- 
tion according  thereunto  if  it  went  against  them. 

6.  And  there  were  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  lan<l  of  Uncul- 
psalm  at  the  North  great  multitudes,  Dimmichrats,  of  whom  were  the 
Pahdees,  who  were  friends  of  the  Phiretahs  of  the  South,  and  wished 
them  well,  and  labored  with  them  ;  for  they  said.  It  is  by  the  alliance 
of  the  men  of  the  South,  and  by  reason  of  the  everlasting  Niggah,  that 
we  rule  the  land. 

7.  But  they  deceived  themselves ;  for  it  was  the  Phiretahs  which 
ruled  the  land,  using  the  Dimmichrats,  and  by  the  one  thought  of  the 
everlasting  Niggah. 

8.  Yet  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  voices  of  the  people  were  num- 
bered, according  to  the  Great  Covenant,  Abraham  was  chosen. 

9.  Then  the  Phiretahs  of  the  South  began  to  do  as  they  had  threat- 
ened ;  and  they  gathered  together  in  their  provinces,  and  said,  Our 
provinces  shall  no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  land  of  Unculpsalm,  for  we 
will  not  have  this  man  Abraham  to  rule  over  us. 

10.  Yet  there  were  men  of  the  South,  a  great  multitude,  among  whom 
was  Stephen,  of  Joarji,  who  said.  Not  so.  Why  will  ye  do  this  great 
evil  and  destroy  the  nation?  It  is  right  for  us  to  respect  the  Great 
Covenant,  If  the  man  who  had  our  voices  had  been  chosen,  the  men 
of  the  North  would  have  received  him,  and  obeyed  him  as  the  chief 
ruler  in  the  land  of  Unculpsalm ;  and  it  is  meet  and  right  that  we 
should  do  likewise,  even  according  to  the  Great  Covenant.  Moreover, 
we  have  suffered  no  wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  new  rulers ;  and  the  old 
were  men  of  our  own  choosing.  Will  ye  make  this  land  like  unto 
Mecsicho  ? 

11.  But  the  Phiretahs  would  not  hearken  unto  these  men,  and  went 
on  their  way,  and  beat  some  of  them,  and  hanged  others,  and  threatened 
noisily,  and  gathering  unto  them  all  the  people  of  the  baser  sort,  and 
inflaming  thctn  with  hate  and  strong  drink,  they  set  up  a  rule  of  terror 
throughout  their  provinces.  For  the  Phiretahs  were  men  of  blood.  So 
the  Phiretahs  prevailed  over  the  men  who  would  have  respected  the 
Great  Covenant. 

12.  And  the  men  of  the  North,  both  they  who  had  given  their  voices 
for  Abraham  and  they  who  had  given  their  voices  with  the  men  of  the 
South  against  him,  were  amazed  and  stood  astounded.  And  they  said 
among  themselves.  This  is  vain  boasting  and  vaunting,  such  as  we  have 
seen  aforetime,  done  for  the  sake  of  more  compromise. 
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13.  (Now  in  the  land  of  Unculpsalm,  when  a  man  humbled  himself 
before  another  which  threatened  him,  he  was  said  to  compromise.) 

14.  And  the  Dimmtchrats,  save  those  who  had  hearkened  unto  the 
ministers  of  Belial,  said.  Let  us  compromise  ourselves  again  unto  our 
Southern  brethren,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  us, 

15.  For  they  said  among  themselves,  If  the  men  of  the  South  go, 
they  and  their  provinces,  there  will  be  no  more  everlasting  Niggah;  and 
we  shall  cease  to  rule  the  land.  And  if  they  go  not,  behold  then  they 
will  remember  that  we  have  compromised  unto  them,  and  they  will  again 
be  gracious  unto  their  servants,  and  will  admit  us  unto  a  share  in  the 
government,  and  we  shall  rule  the  land  as  aforetime. 

16.  But  the  Phiretahs  were  wise  in  their  generation,  and  they  saw 
that  the  Dimmichrats  were  of  no  more  use  unto  them,  and  that  because 
the  men  of  Belial  had  prevailed  against  the  Dimmichrats,  their  power 
was  gone  in  their  provinces ;  and  so  as  they  could  no  more  use  the 
Dimmichrats,  they  would  not  hsten  to  them,  and  spumed  their  compro- 
mising, and  spat  upon  it,  and  went  on  10  destroy  the  nation,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  war  against  Abraham  if  he  should  begin  to  rule  over 
them. 

17.  Now  in  those  days  there  was  a  man  in  Gotham  named  Ken 
Edee,  who  was  chief  captain  of  the  watchmen  of  the  city  and  the  region 
round  about ;  and  in  Joarji  was  a  man  named  Robert,  who  dwelt  among 
the  tombs,  and  who  was  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit  whose  name  was 
Blustah.     And  Robert  was  a  Phiretah. 

18.  And  Ken  Edee,  chief  captain  of  the  watch  in  Gotham,  found 
anns  going  from  Gotham  to  the  Phiretahs  in  Joarji,  and  he  seized  them. 
For  he  said.  Lest  they  be  used  to  destroy  the  nation,  and  against  the 
Great  Covenant,  which  is  the  supreme  law  in  the  land  of  Unculpsalm, 
to  which  first  belongeth  my  obedience. 

19.  Then  Robert,  who  dwelt  among  the  tombs,  being  seized  upon  by 
his  demon  Blustah,  sent  a  threatening  message  unto  Phernandiwud. 

10.  (For  at  this  time  Phernandiwud  was  chief  ruler  in  the  city  of 
Gotham.) 

2 1 .  Saying,  Wherefore  keep  ye  the  arms  of  the  Phiretahs  ?  Give  them 
unto  us  that  we  may  make  war  against  you,  or  it  shall  be  worse  for  you, 

22.  Then  Phernandiwud,  because  he  hated  the  chief  of  the  watch- 
men of  Gotham,  and  because  he  hoped  for  the  good  success  of  the 
Phiretahs,  compromised  himself  unto  Robert,  and  crawled  on  his  belly 
before  him  in  the  dust,  and  said.  Is  thy  servant  a  man  that  he  should 
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do  this  thing?  Thy  servant  kept  no  arms,  neither  would  he  do  so. 
Let  them  who  have  Che  evil  spirit  Bak  Boha  do  thus  unto  my  lords  the 
Phiretahs.     Behold,  thy  servant  is  no  man,  but  a  Phlunkee. 

23.  (Now  the  Phlunkees  were  men  who  had  never  had  the  spirit  Bak 
Bohn,  or  who  had  had  it  cast  out  of  tbem,  because  when  they  would 
have  piostrated  themselves  and  humbled  themselves  in  the  dust  and 
compromised  to  their  profit,  the  spirit  rent  them  sore.  So  they  had 
each  of  tbem  his  Bak  Bohn  cast  out  of  him.) 

24.  And  the  Phiretahs  went  on  their  way  without  hindrance.  For 
James,  by  &cing  both  ways,  faced  neither  j  and  both  of  the  men  of  the 
South  and  the  men  of  the  North  he  was  not  regarded.  And  the  nation 
spued  him  out  of  its  mouth. 

25.  And  Abraham  ruled  the  land.  But  the  Phiretahs  withstood  him, 
and  made  war  upon  him,  and  drove  his  captains  out  of  the  strongholds 
which  were  in  their  provinces,  and  humbled  the  banner  of  Unculpsalm. 

a6.  Then  all  the  men  of  the  North,  even  the  Dimmichrats,  of  whom 
were  the  Pahdees,  were  exceeding  wroth  ;  and  they  rose  up  against  the 
Phiretahs  of  the  South,  and  marched  against  them  to  drive  them  out  of 
the  strong  places  which  they  had  seized,  and  to  plant  thereon  again  the 
banner  of  Unculpsalm, 

3j.  For  they  all  had  exceeding  reverence  for  the  Great  Covenant, 
and  they  were  filled  with  pride  of  their  nation,  its  might,  and  its  wealth, 
and  its  vastness,  and  chiedy  that  its  people  were  more  free  than  any  other 
people,  and  that  its  tillers  of  the  soil  and  its  wayfaring  men  could  read 
and  understand,  and  that  there  each  man  sat  under  his  own  vine  and 
under  his  own  fig  tree  with  none  to  molest  him  or  make  him  afraid. 
And  they  worshipped  the  banner  of  Unculpsalm,  and  its  folds  were  unto 
them  as  the  wings  of  a  protecting  angel. 

a8.  Moreover,  the  Dimmichrats  said.  We  have  striven  for  our  breth- 
ren of  the  South  against  the  men  of  Belial,  who  teach  that  it  is  wrong 
to  oppress  the  Niggah  by  the  power  of  Unculpsalm,  and  now  they  can 
no  longer  use  us  they  cast  us  off.  Behold,  we  will  fight  against  them, 
lest,  also,  they  make  good  their  threats,  and  sever  their  provinces  from 
our  provinces,  and  there  be  no  more  everlasting  Niggah,  and  our  occu- 
pation be  departed  forever. 

29.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  war  in  the  land  of  Uncul- 
psalm. 

[Richard  Grant  White],  T/ie  New  Gospel  of  Peace  according  to  St.  Benjamin 
(New  YoA,  [1863]),  Book  !,  17-21. 
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PART   V 

CONDITIONS   OF  H^JR 


CHAPTER   XIII— THE   NORTHERN    PEOPLE 

75.    Good  Advice  to  J.  Davis  (1861) 

BY   CHARLES    FAKRAR    BROWNE    (ARTEMUS    WARD) 


LS  Ward,"  Mc.  Browne,  oiiginally  a  journalist  in 
rer.the  most  famous  and  original  of  American 
ses  and  objects  of  the  war  were  widely  read. 
■  Bibliograpliy  of  the  conditions  of  the  war: 


Under  the  nem  i/t  flumt  of  "  Artem 
Cleveland,  became,  during  his  brief  ca 
humoriatSi  and  hii  satires  on  Ihe  ca 
Lincoln  much  enjoyed  bis  writings. - 
Cbanning  and  Hart,  Guiili,  %  21  j. 

.  .  .  TN  my  travels  threw  the  Sonny  South  I  heared  a  heap  of  talk 
X  about  SeceshoD  and  busCin  up  the  Union,  but  I  didn't  thinlc 
it  mounted  to  nothin.  The  politicians  in  all  the  villages  was  swearin 
that  Old  Abe  (sometimes  called  the  Prahayrie  flower)  shouldn't  never 
be  noggerated.  They  also  made  fools  of  theirselves  in  vans  ways,  but 
as  they  was  used  to  that  1  didn't  let  it  worry  me  much,  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  continued  for  to  wave  over  my  little  tent.  Moor  over,  I  was 
a  Son  of  Malty  and  a  member  of  several  other  Temperance  Societies, 
and  my  wife  she  was  a  Dawter  of  Malty,  an  I  sposcd  these  fax  would 
secoor  me  the  infloonit  and  pertectiun  of  all  the  fust  families.  Alas  !  I 
was  dispinted.  Slate  arler  Stale  seseshed  and  it  growed  hotter  and 
hotter  for  the  undereined  Things  came  to  a  climbinacks  in  a  small 
town  in  Alabamy,  where  I  was  premtorally  orderei.1  to  haul  down  the 
Stars  &  Stripes.  A  deppytashnn  of  red-faced  men  cum  up  to  the  door  of 
my  tent  ware  I  was  standin  takin  money  (the  arternoon  exhibishun  had 
commenst,  an'  my  Ilalyun  organist  was  jerkin  his  sole-stirrin  chimes.) 
"  We  air  cum,  Sir,"  said  a  millingtary  man  in  a  cockt  hat,  "  upon  a  hi 
and  holy  mishun.  The  Southern  Kagle  is  screamin  threwout  this  sunny 
land  —  proudly  and  defiantly  screamin.  Sir ! " 
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"  What's  the  matter  with  him,"  sez  I,  "  don't  his  vittles  sit  well  ou  his 
stummick?" 

"That  Eagle,  Sir,  will  continner  to  scream  all  over  this  Brite  and 
tremenjus  land  ! " 

"  Wall,  let  him  scream.  If  your  Eagle  can  amuse  htsself  by  screamin, 
let  him  went!"  The  men  annoyed  me  for  1  was  Bizzy  malcin 
change. 

"  We  are  cum,  Sir,  upon  a  matter  of  dooty " 

"  You're  right,  Capting.  It's  every  man's  dooty  to  visit  my  show," 
sed  I. 

"  We  air  cum " 

"  And  that's  the  reason  you  are  here  ! "  sez  I,  larfin  one  of  my  silvery 
larfs.  I  thawt  if  he  wanted  to  goak  I'd  giv  him  sum  of  my  sparkltn 
eppygrams. 

"  Sir,  you're  inserlent.  The  plain  question  is,  will  you  haul  down  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  and  hist  the  Southern  flag  ! " 

"  Nary  hist !  "     Those  was  my  reply, 

"  Your  wax  works  and  beests  is  then  confisticated,  &  you  air  arrested 
as  a  Spy ! "  .  .  . 

I  was  carrid  to  Montgomry  in  iuns  and  placed  in  durans  vial.  The 
jail  was  a  ornery  edifiss,  but  the  table  was  librally  surplied  with  Bakin 
an  Cabbidge.  This  was  a  good  variety,  for  when  I  didn't  hanker  after 
Bakin  I  could  help  myself  to  the  cabbige. 

I  had  nobody  to  talk  to  nor  nothing  to  talk  about,  howsever,  and  I 
was  very  lonely,  specially  on  the  first  day  ;  so  when  the  jailer  parst  my 
lonely  sell  I  put  the  few  stray  hairs  on  (he  back  part  of  my  hed  (I'm 
bald  now,  but  thare  was  a  time  when  I  wore  sweet  auburn  ringlets)  into 
as  dish-hevild  a  state  as  possible,  &  rollin  my  eyes  like  a  manyyuck,  1 
cride  :  "  Slay,  jaler,  stay  !  I  am  not  mad  but  soon  shall  be  if  you  don't 
bring  me  suthing  to  Talk  !  "  He  brung  me  sum  noospapers,  for  which 
I  thanked  him  kindly. 

At  larst  I  goi  a  interview  with  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the 
Southern  Conthieveracy.  He  was  quite  perlite,  and  axed  me  to  sit 
down  and  state  my  case.  I  did  it,  when  he  layfed  and  said  his  gallunt 
men  had  been  a  little  2  enthoosiastic  in  confisticattn  my  show. 

"Yes,"  sez  I,  "  they  confisticated  me  too  muchly.  I  had  sum  hosses 
confisticated  in  the  same  way  onct,  but  the  confisiicaters  air  now  poundin 
stun  in  the  States  Prison  in  Injinnapylus." 

"Wall, wall.  Mister  Ward, you  air  at  liberty  to  depart;  you  air  frendly 
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to  the  South,  I  know.     Even  now  we  hav  many  frens  in  the  North,  who 
sympathise  with  us,  and  won't  mingle  with  this  fight." 

"J.  Davis,  there's  your  grate  mistaik.  Many  of  us  was  your  sincere 
frends,  and  thought  certin  parties  amung  us  was  fussin  about  you  and 
raeddlin  with  your  consarns  tntirely  too  rouch.  But  J.  Davis,  the  minit 
you  fire  a  gun  at  the  piece  of  dry-goods  called  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner, the  North  gits  up  and  rises  en  massy,  in  defence  of  that  banner. 
Not  agin  you  as  individooals,  —  not  agin  the  South  even  —  but  to  save 
the  flag.  We  should  indeed  be  weak  in  the  knees,  unsotmd  in  the  heart, 
milk-white  in  the  liver,  and  soft  in  the  hed,  if  we  stood  quietly  by  and 
saw  this  glorus  Govyment  smashed  to  pieces,  either  by  a  furrin  or  a 
intestine  foe  The  gentle-harted  mother  hates  to  take  hei  naughty 
child  across  her  knee,  but  she  knows  it  is  her  dooty  to  do  it.  So  we 
shall  hate  to  whip  the  naughty  South,  but  we  must  do  it  if  you  don't 
make  back  tracts  at  onct,  and  we  shall  wallup  you  out  of  your  boots  ! 
J.  Davis,  it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  the  Sonny  South  is  making  a 
egrejus  mutton-hed  of  herself  ! " 

"  Go  on,  sir,  you're  safe  enuff.  You're  too  small  powder  for  me  ! " 
sed  the  President  of  the  Southern  Conthieveracy, 

"Wait  till  I  go  home  and  start  out  the  Baldinsvill  Mounted  Hoss 
Cavalry  I    I'm  Capting  of  that  Corpse,  I  am,  and  J.  Davis,  beware  I 
Jefferson  D,,  I  now  leave  you  I     Farewell  my  gay  Saler  Boy !    Good 
bye,  my  bold  buccaneer  1     Pirut  of  the  deep  blue  sea,  adoo !  adoo ! " 
[Charles  Farrar  Brovine],  Ar/emtis  iVardAis Boot  (Uev  York,  i86$),  162-169 

passim. 


76.     "  Our  Country's  Call  "  (1861) 

BY   WILLIAM   CULLEN   BRYANT 

Bryant  was  the  oldest  of  tbe  greatet  Americaii  poels  at  the  outhreak  of  the  Gvfl 
W&r.  He  was  also  a  journalist,  and  as  editor  at  the  New  York  tvining  PaU  had 
foi  many  years  been  prominent  as  a  fearless  advocate  of  numerous  good  cause*, 
inclading  that  of  anti-slavery.  —  For  Bryant,  see  Henry  Matson,  Reftrmcti  fer  Liter- 
ary Workers,  332-324.  —  Bibliography  in  No.  75  above. 

LAV  down  the  axe  ;  fling  by  the  spade ; 
Leave  in  its  track  the  toiling  plough ; 
The  rifle  and  the  bayonet  blade 

For  aims  like  yours  were  fitter  now ; 
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And  let  the  hands  that  ply  the  pen 

Quit  the  light  task,  and  learn  to  wield 

The  horseman's  crooked  brand,  and  rein 
The  charger  on  the  battle  field. 

Our  country  calls ;  away  I  away  I 

To  where  the  blood- stream  blots  the  green. 
Strike  to  defend  the  gentlest  sway 

That  Time  in  all  his  course  has  seen. 
See,  from  a  thousand  coverts  —  see, 

Spring  the  armed  foes  that  haunt  her  track ; 
They  rush  to  smite  her  down,  and  we 

Must  beat  the  banded  traitors  back. 

Ho  !  sturdy  as  the  oaks  ye  cleave, 

And  moved  as  soon  to  fear  and  flight. 
Men  of  the  glade  and  forest !  leave 

Your  woodcraft  for  the  field  of  fight. 
The  arras  that  wield  the  axe  raust  pour 

An  iron  tempest  on  the  foe  ; 
His  serried  ranks  shall  reel  before 

The  arm  that  lays  the  panther  low. 

And  ye,  who  breast  the  mountain  storm 

By  grassy  steep  or  highland  lake. 
Come,  for  the  land  ye  love,  to  form 

A  bulwark  that  no  foe  can  break. 
Stand,  like  your  own  gray  cliffs  that  mock 

The  whirlwind,  stand  in  her  defence  ; 
The  blast  as  soon  shall  move  the  rock 

As  rushing  squadrons  bear  ye  thence. 

And  ye,  whose  homes  are  by  her  grand 

Swift  rivers,  rising  far  away,' 
Come  from  the  depth  of  her  green  land, 

As  mighty  in  your  march  as  they ; 
As  terrible  as  when  the  rains 

Have  swelled  them  over  bank  and  bourne, 
With  sudden  floods  to  drown  the  plains 

And  sweep  along  the  woods  uptom. 
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And  ye,  who  throng,  beside  the  deep, 

Her  ports  and  hamlets  of  the  strand. 
In  number  like  the  waves  that  leap 

On  his  lung  murmuring  marge  of  sand, 
Come,  like  that  deep,  when,  o'er  his  brim. 

He  rises,  all  his  floods  to  pour. 
And  flings  the  proudest  barks  that  swim, 

A  helpless  wreck,  against  his  shore. 

Few,  few  were  they  whose  swords  of  old 

Won  the  fair  land  in  which  we  dwell ; 
But  we  are  many,  we  who  hold 

The  grim  resolve  to  guard  it  well. 
Strike,  for  that  broad  and  goodly  land, 

Blow  after  blow,  till  men  shall  see 
That  Might  and  Right  move  hand  in  hand. 

And  glorious  must  their  triumph  be. 


'j'j.    A  War  Meeting  {1862) 

FSOU  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

Under  the  editorship  of  Joseph  Meilill,  the  Ciif<rp>  Tribune  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Kcpulilican  papen  in  the  West  and  a  liiiii  suppiirler  of  Lincoln's 
■dministralion.  Tlic  niettiiig  described  in  this  extract  is  Ivpiial  o(  those  held  in  all 
the  larKer  cities  of  the  North  in  answer  to  the  picsidciil'i  call,  on  July  I,  1863,  for 
three  hundred  thousand  more  volunteers,  —  bihliograph)-  as  in  No.  75  atwve. 

SATURDAY  night  was  a  night  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  munici- 
pal annals  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. One  occasion  only  has  furnished  its  parallel  —  the  public  gatherings 
at  the  fall  of  Sumter.   ,  .  , 

Bryan  Hall  was  jammed  t'o  overflowing ;  Metropolitan  Hall  was  ftill ; 
five  thousand  people  were  in  the  Court  House  square.  Earnest,  able 
and  eloquent  speakers  addressed  them  ;  patriotic  songs  were  sung ; 
voluntary  contributions  poured  in ;  by  unanimous  vote  men  asked  to  be 
taxed  to  meet  the  present  emergency.  The  vast  assemblages  were  moved 
by  one  common  impulse. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  feature  of  these  meetings  was  the  fixed 
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deteraiination  that  Chicago  traitors  must  be  rooted  out.  Let  it  be  done, 
root  and  branch.  Spare  none  of  them,  males  or  females.  They  must 
leave  this  city  instantly,  every  traitor  and  every  sympathizer  with  a 
traitor.  .  .  . 

A  prevailing  characteristic  of  all  the  meetings  was  the  unanimous  and 
hearty  approval  of  every  sentiment  favorable  to  the  confiscation  of  rebel 
property,  foraging  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  employment  of  the  blacks 
in  fighting  against  the  rebels.  Every  .allusion  to  either  of  the  measures 
was  greeted  with  thunders  of  applause.  Every  man  was  in  favor  of  em- 
ploying the  negro  upon  the  trenches,  of  arming  him  lo  fight,  if  necessary, 
and  of  giving  him  his  freedom  for  it.  These  sentiments  most  eloquently 
urged  by  noted  speakers,  spoken  in  plain  terms  by  common  men,  found 
a  lodgment  in  the  great  popular  heart,  and  thai  heart  gave  back  a  response 
with  no  uncertain  sound.  .  .  .  Fex  popali,  vox  Dei  was  never  better 
exemplified.  The  people  always  loyal,  always  true,  have  indeed  risen  to 
the  full  appreciation  of  the  crisis  and  now  demand  in  thunder  tones  that 
every  means  God  has  placed  in  our  hands  [are]  to  be  used  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  this  war,  the  swift  and  terrible  retribution  of  its 
authors.  .  .  . 

Precisely  at  the  ringing  of  the  bells  and  firing  of  cannon,  the  doors  of 
Bryan  Hall  were  thrown  open,  and  the  immense  crowd  surging  around 
the  entrance  rapidly  poured  in  and  filled  up  the  hall,  until  every  available 
inch  of  standing  or  sitting  room  was  occupied.  The  stage,  which  had  been 
handsomely  decorated  with  flags,  was  reserved  for  the  speakers,  promi- 
nent citizens,  the  committees  and  the  band — Barnard's  Light  Guard  Band. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  band  came  forward  and  played  Hail  Colum- 
bia, Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  Yankee  Doodle  in  a  manner  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  patriotism  of  the  assemblage  and  called  out  the  most 
enthusiastic  applause. 

After  the  close  of  the  music,  Eliphalet  Wood,  Esq.,  announced 
the  .  .  .  officers  of  the  evening,  who  were  elected.  .  .  , 

The  meeting  was  then  opened  with  a  solemn  and  impressive  prayer 
by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Ryder,  delivered  amid  profound  silence.  .  .  . 

Dr.  0.  H.  Tiffany  came  forward  amid  the  most  prolonged  applause, 
which  continued  for  several  minutes.  He  congratulated  his  feUow- 
citizens  upon  the  character  of  the  gathering.  .  .  . 

They  were  here  to-night  not  for  talk,  but  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  traitors  from  our  homes,  as  well  as  the  South ;  to  provide  means  fot 
action.  .  .  . 
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We  first  sent  70,000  men.  The  South  sneered  at  us  and  said,  "  Send 
live  to  our  one  and  you  will  not  have  enough."  We  would  have  been 
wise  had  we  done  so.  Then  we  sent  500,000  men.  With  the  first 
enlistment  we  taught  them  to  skedaddle,  with  the  second  the  Virginia 
reel,  and  with  both  the  "  Rogue's  Marth."  Now  we  propose  to  send 
300,000  to  teach  them  to  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union,  Will 
you  do  it?  (Cries  "  Wc  will.")  Casting  the  horoscope  of  the  nation's 
fiiture,  I  dare  believe  when  the  hour  of  victory  strikes  in  the  hearing  of 
the  nations,  it  will  ring  out  the  same  old  note  the  first  bell  of  liberty 
sounded,  proclaiming  "  liberty  throughout  the  land  and  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants." Our  first  struggle  was  for  existence ;  our  second  is  for  carrying 
liberty  to  all  the  earth.  Southrons,  your  doom  comes  swiftly  !  A  gloom 
of  settled  resolution  and  determination  rests  on  every  countenance  in 
the  whole  land.  Men  think  as  they  never  thought,  feel  as  they  never 
felt  before,  and  will  carry  out  their  purposes  with  a  fearful  daring.  The 
Southern  almanacs  are  predicting  an  eclipse.  That  eclipse  will  come 
soon  enough.  God  has  made  their  sun  so  dark  that  they  can  see  our 
stars  in  day  time.  Lay  the  stripes  of  our  flag  about  traitors  till  they  re- 
vere our  stars.  Say,  brothers,  you  will  be  with  our  brave  volunteers  now  in 
the  field,  and  never  lay  down  your  arms  till  our  t^ag  waves  triumphantly 
over  every  city  and  citadel  in  this  country,    (Tremendousapplause,)  .  .  . 

Hon.  Robert  S,  Wilson  was  introduced  amidst  great  cheering.  .  .  . 
It  is  well  known  that  we  all  cannot  fight  and  will  not  fight.  He  had  a 
practical  proposition  to  make  to  his  friends  Steele,  Scammon  and  Kin- 
zie.     They  had  made  a  great  deal  of  money  under  this  government. 

,  ,  .  His  proposition  to  his  friends  who  could  not  fight,  was  substan- 
tially this :  He  would  furnish  a  list  of  all  the  property  he  had  got,  and 
he  wanted  the  rest  to  do  it.  He  would  then  give  a  deed  of  ?ioo  worth 
of  land  to  each  of  two  men  —  two  straightforward,  honest,  sober,  straight- 
haired  men  who  would  volunteer.  He  would  say  to  all  these  men,  your 
property  is  good  for  nothing  if  the  Republic  is  gone.  If  these  men  who 
have  made  their  thousands  can't  contribute,  they  don't  deserve  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government.  We  have  lived  so  long  prosperously  that  we 
have  forgotten  our  benefits.  If  you  don't  give  down,  I  don't  care  how 
much  the  Southerners  take  from  you  if  they  ever  get  up  here. 

Hon.  J.  y.  Scammon  being  called  for,  said :  This  war  had  already 
cost  him  150,000,  and  he  was  willing  to  give  {50,000  more  if  it  was 
necessary.  He  had  given  his  only  son.  He  would  give  2i,ooo  to  the 
volunteers  if  it  was  necessary.  .  .  . 
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Geo.  C.  Cook,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  his  firm  offered  $200  additional 
bounty  to  the  first  two  men  who  would  enlist.  .  .  . 

J.  H.  McVicIcer,  Esq.,  had  no  land  except  that  covered  by  mortgages. 
He  wanted  two  good  men  to  come  to  him  Sunday  or  Monday  and  he 
would  give  them  fioo  a  piece,  green  backs. 

Judge  Manierre,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  then 
read  the  following : 


jCfin/iwi/,  That  the  people  of  Chicago  reviewing  the  p 

stru^le  to  put  down  this  infainoiis  "  Hell  born  "  rebell 
bCDClicent  i^vemment,  vouchsafed  to  min,  see  nothing  to  discourage  or  dampen  our 
hopes  of  the  ullimalc  triumph  of  out  aims,  and  the  restoration  aod  lirm  cslablishment 
of  our  glorious  constitution  in  every  pari  of  out  country. 

Risolved,  That  the  people  of  Chicago  having  entire  confidence  in  the  ability,  in- 
tegrity and  patriotism  of  our  chief  magislrale.  do  most  heartily  approve  of  hii  cat]  for 
300,000  men,  and  relying  with  lirm  and  unshaken  confidence  in  the  valor  and  patriot- 
ism  of  our  young  men,  we  here  solemnly  pledge  our  city  to  the  Slate,  and  to  the 
nation,  for  our  full  quota  of  men  to  share  with  our  brothers  already  in  the  field,  the 
perils  and  the  glory  of  this  terrible  war,  waged  by  ambitious  traitors  and  the  dupes 
of  their  pertidy,  so  long  as  a  rebel  hand  shall  dare  to  desecrate  our  flag,  the  emblem 
of  our  Union,  or  to  resist  the  constitutional  p<iwer  of  the  government. 

Resolvid,  That  this  assembly  hail  with  delight  and  satisfaction,  the  omens  of  a 
more  energetic  and  vigorous  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  our  sol- 
diers are  to  be  relieved  from  the  fatigues,  exposures  and  privations  incident  to  the 
situation,  u  far  as  possible,  by  the  use  and  application  of  every  species  of  property 
claimed  by  rebels,  which  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of 
our  soldiers  or  weaken  the  power  of  our  enemies  ;  that  we  are  firmly  convinced  such 
policy  will  arouse  new  energies  and  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  our  loyal  people,  and 
spread  terror  and  dismay  in  the  ranks  of  traitors,  and  will  receive  the  approval  of  that 
liod  who  ever  giveth  victory  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  without  whose  counte- 
nance no  people  can  prosper,  no  government  can  stand.  .  .  . 

The  President  announced  that  J.  G.  Lumbard,  Esq.,  would  give  a 
song.  Mr.  L.  came  fonvard  and  sang  the  Marseillaise  in  splendid  style, 
the  audience  joining  in  the  chorus.  .  .  . 

The  .  .  .  poem,  entitled  "Three  Hundred  Thousand  More,"  was 
read  amid  great  enthusiasm.  .  .  . 

Col.  Hough  read  the  following  resolution : 

^Mn/iifi/,  That  this  meeting  in  mass  assembled  instruct  the  Board  of  Supervisor! 
of  Cook  county  to  meet  at  once  and  vote  a  tax  of  %vxt,oco  to  be  used  as  a  bounty  for 
the  first  two  regiments  raised  in  this  county,  and  the  same  be  paid  on  his  enlistment 
and  being  mustered  into  service  at  the  rate  of  fioo  to  eai^b  man. 

Upon  motion  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.  .  .  . 
T.  }.  Sloan  of  Sloan's  Commercial  College,  then  took  the  floor,  and 
said  that  he  and  others  had  already  planned  a  regiment,  and  as  the 
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spokesman  he  offered  convertible  collaterals  to  the  amount  of  {35,000. 
He  stated  that  two  ftitl  companies  were  already  organized  and  had 
trfTered  diemselves  for  the  regiment,  and  asked  all  the  fighting  young 
men  present  to  call  at  his  commercial  hall  and  enroll  forthwith.  .  .  . 

,  .  .  Mr.  Prior,  the  "  heavy  "  man  of  McVicker's  theatre,  was  called 
for,  and  made  a  brief,  business  like  appeal  to  the  young  men  to  join  his 
company. 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  July  21,  1862. 


78.     "  Voice  of  the  Northern  Women  "   (1861?) 

BY   PH(EBE   CARY 

Phcebe  Cary  snd  her  sister  Alice  both  atuined  distinction  >s  writers,  Phtcbe, 
the  younger  sister,  is  remvmbeied  chiefly  for  her  lyrics.  The  iiilcnse  patiiotism  en- 
f^nderctt  t>y  the  crisis  of  civil  war  found  voice  in  many  passionate  verses  liuth  nurth 
and  south.  —  For  the  CJuy  sisters,  see  Mrs.  M.  C.  (Ames)  Huilson,  Memorial  aj 
Aliie  and  nabi  Cary.  —  Uil)liography  as  in  No.  75  above. 

ROUSE,  freemen,  the  foe  has  arisen. 
His  hosts  are  abroad  on  the  plain; 
And,  under  the  stars  of  your  banner, 
Swear  never  to  strike  it  again  ! 

O,  fathers,  who  sit  with  your  children, 

Wotild  you  leave  them  a  land  that  is  free? 

Turn  now  from  their  tender  caresses, 
And  put  them  away  from  your  knee. 

O,  brothers,  we  played  with  in  childhood, 
On  hi]ls  where  the  clover  bloomed  sweet ; 

See  to  it,  that  never  a  traitor 

Shall  trample  them  under  his  feeL 

O,  lovers,  awake  to  your  duty 

From  visions  that  fancy  has  nursed  ; 
Look  not  in  the  eyes  that  would  keep  you  ; 

Our  country  has  need  of  you  first. 
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And  we,  whom  your  lives  have  made  blessed, 

Will  pray  for  your  souls  in  the  fight ; 
That  you  may  be  strong  to  do  battle 

For  Freedom,  for  God,  and  the  Right. 

We  are  daughters  of  men  who  were  heroes; 

We  can  smile  as  we  bid  you  depart ; 
But  never  a  coward  or  traitor 

Shall  have  room  for  a  place  in  our  heart. 

Then  quit  you  like  men  in  the  conflict, 
Who  fight  for  their  home  and  their  land ; 

Smite  deep,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
And  conquer,  or  die  where  you  stand. 
Lyrics  of  Loyalty  (edited  by  Frank  Moore,  New  York,  1864),  325-326 


79.    Stand  for  the  Union   {1863) 

BY  EDWARD   EVERETT 

Edward  Evciftl,  type  of  the  trained  and  polished  public  man.  was  at  difTerenl  timet 
clergyman,  educatot,  editor,  oralor,  italeiman,  and  diplonialisl.  In  1861  Everett 
advocated  the  policy  of  compromise,  but  when  compromises  failed  he  devoted  bis 
waning  strength  to  appeals  to  crush  the  rebellion.  This  speech  was  delivered  at  the 
inaugoration  of  the  Union  Club  in  Boston.  —  For  Everett,  !tee  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  Prectedings,  1S64-1S65,  pp.  101-170.  —  Biblii>g,  aphy  ai  in  No.  75  above. 

AND  now  the  great  question  which  we  have  to  settle  is.  Shall  this 
mighty  aggregate  of  prosperity  perish,  or  shall  it  endure?  Shall 
this  imperial  heritage  of  blessings  descend  unimpaired  to  our  posterity, 
or  shall  it  be  ignominiously,  profligately,  thrown  away?  Shall  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Union,  late  so  happy  under  the  control  and  adjustment  of 
the  National  and  State  governments,  be  broken  up  into  miserable  frag- 
ments, sure  to  be  engaged  in  constantly  recurring  border  wars,  and  all 
lying  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  powers,  or  shall  it  preserve  its  noble  in- 
tegrity under  the  legis  of  the  National  government?  .  .  .  Better  at 
whatever  cost,  by  whatever  sacrifice,  settle  the  question  at  once,  and 
settle  it  forever. 
For  remember,  my  friends,  that,  in  this  desolating  war,  the  govern- 
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ment  aad  loyal  people  of  the  country  are  the  party  assailed,  and  that 
they  are  clad  in  the  triple  armor  of  a  just  cause.  .  .  . 

We  oAen  hear  it  said  that  measures  of  compromise  .  ,  .  would,  in 
the  winter  of  1860-1861,  have  been  accepted  by  the  South,  and  would 
have  prevented  the  war,  and  that  similar  measures,  if  now  tendered, 
would  restore  the  Union.  I  have  no  belief  of  either.  Never  since  the 
war  broke  out  has  there  been  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  South 
would  treat  with  the  United  States,  on  any  other  basis  than  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Confederacy  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  .  .  . 

,  .  ,  War  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  befall 
a  nation,  though  it  is  not  fhe  greatest,  and  of  this  great  evil  civil  war  is 
the  most  deplorable  form.  ...  I  want  words  to  express  the  sorrow 
with  which  from  the  first  I  have  contemplated,  and  unceasingly  contem- 
plate, the  necessity  laid  upon  us,  to  wage  this  war  for  the  integrity  of 
the  Nation.  I  recoiled  from  it  to  the  last.  Few  persons,  I  think,  have 
entertained  visions  more  glowing  of  the  amount  of  blessings  stored  up 
for  the  latest  posterity  in  the  perpetual  Union  of  the  States.  I  had  seen 
them  already  expanded  from  sixteen  States  and  four  million  inhabitants, 
which  were  the  numbers  at  the  time  of  my  birth,  to  a  family  of  thirty- 
four  States  and  a  population  augmented  eightfold  ;  and  reason  and 
imagination  were  alike  tasked  to  find  a  limit  to  the  natural  growth  of 
the  country.  But  numbers  and  space  are  but  the  relation  of  material 
things.  I.  saw  exemplified  in  this  Western  world,  long  hidden,  and  late 
revealed,  the  idea  of  a  form  of  government  as  nearly  perfect  as  our  frail 
nature  admits,  — prodigal  of  blessings  to  the  millions  now  on  the  stage, 
and  promising  a  share  in  the  same  rich  inheritance  to  the  millions  on 
millions  that  should  follow  us.  I  grew  up  beneath  the  shadow  of  our 
beautiful  flag,  and  often,  when  I  have  seen  it  floating  on  distant  seas, 
my  heart  has  melted  at  the  thought  of  the  beloved  and  happy  land 
whose  union  was  emblazoned  on  its  streaming  folds.  On  a  hundred 
festive  and  patriotic  occasions  my  voice  has  dwelt  —  would  it  had  been 
more  worthily  —  on  the  grateful  theme ;  and  my  prayer  to  Heaven  has 
been,  that  it  might  be  hushed  in  death,  rather  than  it  should  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  that  auspicious  strain.  Not  without  deep  solicitude 
I  saw  the  angry  clouds  gathering  in  the  horizon  North  and  South ;  and 
I  devoted  the  declining  years  of  my  life,  with  a  kind  of  religious  conse- 
cration, to  ihe  attempt  to  freshen  the'  sacred  memories  thai  cluster  round 
that  dear  and  venerated  name  which  I  need  not  repeat,  —  memories 
which  had  survived  the  multiplying  causes  of  alienation,  and  were  so 
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well  calculated  to  strengthen  the  cords  of  the  Union.  To  these  humble 
efforts,  and  the  time  and  labor  expended  upon  them,  —  truly  a  labor  of 
love,  —  I  would,  as  Heaven  is  my  witness,  have  cheerfully  added  the 
sacrifice  of  my  hfe,  if  by  so  doing  I  could  have  averted  the  catastrophe. 
For  that  cause,  I  should  have  thought  a  few  care-wom  and  weary  years 
cheaply  laid  on  the  altar  of  my  country. 

But  it  could  not  be.  A  righteous  Providence  in  its  wisdom  has  laid 
upon  us — even  upon  us  —  the  performance  of  this  great  and  solemn 
duty.  It  is  now  plain  to  the  dullest  perception,  that  the  hour  of  trial 
could  not  be  mvich  longer  delayed.  The  leaders  of  the  Rebellion  tell 
us  themselves  that  they  had  plotted  and  planned  it  for  an  entire  genera- 
tion. It  might  have  been  postponed  for  four  years  or  for  eight  years, 
but  it  was  sure  in  no  long  time  to  come ;  and  if,  by  base  compliance, 
we  could  have  turned  the  blow  from  ourselves,  it  would  fiave  fallen  with 
redoubled  violence  on  our  children. 

Let  us,  then,  meet  it  like  men.  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  shall 
come,  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.  Let  us 
show  ourselves  equal  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  us,  and  faithful  to  the 
trust  to  which  we  are  called.  The  cause  Jn  which  we  are  engaged  is  the 
cause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Law,  of  civilization  and  freedom,  of 
man  and  of  God.  Let  us  engage  in  it  with  a  steadiness  and  fortitude,  a 
courage  and  a  zeal,  a  patience  and  a  resolution,  a  hope  and  a  cheer, 
worthy  of  the  fathers  from  whom  we  are  descended,  of  the  country  we 
defend,  and  of  the  privileges  we  inherit.  There  is  a  call  and  a  duty,  a 
work  and  a  place,  for  all ; — -for  man  and  for  woman,  for  rich  and  for 
poor,  for  old  and  for  young,  for  the  stout-hearted  and  strong- handed, 
for  all  who  enjoy  and  all  who  deserve  to  enjoy  the  priceless  blessings  at 
stake.  Let  the  venerable  forms  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  majestic 
imi^es  of  our  Revolutionary  sires,  and  of  the  sages  that  gave  us  this 
glorious  Union ;  let  the  anxious  expectation  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty 
abroad,  awakened  at  last  to  the  true  cause  and  the  great  issues  of  this 
contest ;  let  the  hardships  and  perils  of  our  brethren  in  the  field,  and 
the  fresh-made  graves  of  the  dear  ones  who  have  fallen ;  let  every 
memory  of  the  past  and  every  hope  of  the  future,  every  thought  and 
every  feeling,  that  can  nerve  the  arm,  or  fire  the  heart,  or  elevate  and 
purify  the  soul  of  a  patriot,  —  rouse  and  guide  and  cheer  and  inspire  us 
to  do,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die,  for  our  Country  1 

Edward  Everett,  Orations  and Speechti  on  Various  Occasions  (Boston,  iS68), 
IV,  557-588  ^ifljww. 
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CHAPTER    XIV  — THE    SOUTHERN    PEOPLE 
80.    In  the  Confederate  Congress  (1862-1863) 

BY    REPRESENTATIVE    REUBEN    DAVIS  ( 1 889) 

For  Divii,  lee  No.  58  above.  —  Bibliography;  Channing  and  Hart,  Gtiidt,§%  104, 
aog. 

THUS  dawned  upon  Richmond  and  the  South  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  February  [[862],  appointed  for  the  ceremonial  of  inau- 
guration and  the  meeting  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  often  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  an  over-sanguine  tempera- 
ment, prone  to  see  things  through  the  medium  of  my  hopes  rather  than 
of  my  fears,  but  I  will  confess  that  at  this  time  I  could  not  be  accused 
of  any  undue  cheerfulness  of  spirit.  Every  step  taken  up  to  that  time 
had  been,  as  I  thought,  defeated  by  tardiness  of  movement  and  inade- 
quate preparation,  and  I  could  discover  no  indications  of  an  improved 
system  for  the  future. 

In  a  conversation  which  I  had  about  this  time  with  Mr.  Benjamin, 
the  secretary  of  war,  he  said  to  me,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  will  be  recognized  by  England  in  ninety  days,  and  that 
ends  the  war,"  I  asked  him  if  he  would  not,  in  the  mean  time,  make 
vigorous  preparations,  and  endeavor  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

He  replied  that  it  was  wholly  unnecessary.  I  then  said  that  even 
if  rec(^nition  by  England  was  certain,  and  that  it  wouhl  certainly  end 
the  war,  there  might  be  grave  questions  to  be  considered,  and  grave 
consequences  to  be  provided  for.  As  for  example,  if  the  peace  should 
be  declared,  each  party  would,  of  course,  claim  all  the  territory  held 
when  the  war  closed.  Was  Mr.  Benjamin  prepared  to  give  up  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky? 

His  answer  was,  "  We  shall  hold  from  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Road  south,  and  the  Northern  States  can  keep  what  is  north  of  that 
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line."  1  was  astonished  by  this  reply,  and  told  him  plainly  that  if  we 
could  hope  for  no  better  result  than  he  promised,  I,  for  one,  would 
lather  go  back  in  the  Union  without  furthei  bloodshed. 

Speaker  Bocock  was  prompt  in  reporting  committees,  and  I  was  put 
upon  the  military  committee.  .  .  .  After  a  few  days,  I  discovered,  with 
sincere  regret,  that  I  could  not  honestly  declare  myself  in  harmony  with 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  or  with  the  administration.  There 
was  a  radical  and  irreconcilable  difference  in  our  views  upon  all  the 
questions  and  measures  of  the  war.  This  sprang  from  the  fact  that  I 
was  for  a  bold,  aggressive  policy,  while  they  advocated  caution  and 
delay. 

I  believed  that  our  only  hope  was  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  we 
could  raise  into  two  great  invading  columns,  and  then  boldly  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country,  I  argued  that  it  depended  largely  upon 
which  side  took  the  initiative  steps,  which  section  should  be  invadei), 
wasted,  and  destroyed. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  were  confident  that  the  war  would 
be  ended  in  ninety  days,  and  they  were  opposed  to  what  they  consid- 
ered useless  expense.  The  cry  of  the  demagogue  rang  long  and  loud, 
"TTie  poor  people  must  not  be  taxed,"  This  is  a  favorite  watchword 
for  those  who  court  popularity,  and  I  have  heard  it  used  with  some 
success  both  before  and  since  that  time. 

Realizing  this  condition  of  affairs,  I  made  apphcation  to  the  House 
to  be  relieved  from  further  connection  with  the  committee,  upon  the 
ground  that  I  was  an  obstacle  to  its  progress.  I  was  excused,  and  had 
not  afterwards  any  connection  with  any  committee.  .  .  . 

...  In  the  fall  of  iSejfiSez]  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House, 
exempting  from  military  service  any  man  who  owned  twenty  negroes. 
It  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  reported  back  favorably,  and  a 
speech  of  half  an  hour  in  length  made  in  support  of  the  bill. 

I  replied  in  a  speech  of  the  same  length  in  opixjsition. 

I  then  called  for  the  ayes  and  noes.  The  call  was  granted  as  a  favor 
to  me,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  derision  of  the  foreseen  result.  I  was  very 
earnest  in  my  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  warned  the  House  that  to  pass 
such  a  measure  would  be  to  disband  the  army.  My  vote  was  the  only 
one  cast  against  it,  the  House  voting  for  it  with  some  clamor  and  vocif- 
eratiQn.  There  was  some  laughter  over  my  isolated  stand-point,  but 
I  said,  "  Laugh  on,  my  merry  gentlemen,  in  a  short  time  you  will  laugh 
on  the  wrong  side  of  your  taces  1 " 
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A  few  members  afterwards  changed  their  votes  to  "  No."  The  effect 
of  the  bill  was  just  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  No  sooner  was 
the  news  carried  to  the  army  than  the  soldiers  became  infuriated.  The 
officers  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  anny  together  until  Congress 
could  meet  and  repeal  the  obnoxious  law. 

I  remember  well  what  a  scene  we  had  when  Congress  met,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  the  House  ready  for  business.  Fifty  members  sprang 
to  their  feet,  and  offered  resolutions  to  repeal  this  law,  each  eager  to 
be  before  all  others  in  his  recantation.  The  Speaker  recognized  Mr. 
Dowdle,  of  Alabama,  sent  from  some  point  on  the  Coosa  River.  The 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  resolution  hastily  passed. 

It  was  my  turn  to  laugh  then.  .  .  . 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  the  surrender  of  the  troops  under 
command  of  General  Floyd,  Genera!  Sidney  Johnston  fell  back  from 
Bowling  Green  to  Nashville,  pursued  by  the  large  force  under  General 
Buell. 

General  Johnston  reached  Nashville  successfully,  but  was  so  over- 
matched that  he  continued  his  retreat  to  Murfreesboro.  The  Tennessee 
delegations,  at  this  intelligence,  became  so  wild  with  rage  that  they 
demanded  the  instant  removal  of  General  Johnston.  They  were  frantic 
with  grief  and  rage,  and  would  listen  to  no  reason. 

The  President  stood  firm.  He  declared  that  if  General  Johnston  was 
not  an  able  general,  not  one  could  be  found  in  the  Confederacy.  The 
most  violent  attacks  and  savage  denunciations  were  made  against 
him. 

Now  I  had  been  at  Bowling  Green  for  two  months,  and  had  learned 
there  not  only  to  feel  confidence  in  General  Johnston's  ability  and  devo- 
tion to  the  cause,  but  to  understand  something  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
position.  I  knew  how  small  his  army  was,  and  how  unwilling  the  war 
department  had  been  to  allow  him  reinforcements.  He  had  stood  for 
months  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  badly  armed  and  equipped,  and 
so  poorly  fed  that  the  men  were  hardly  fit  for  duty,  before  a  large  force, 
splendidly  appointed  and  furnished  wiih  abundant  supplies. 

Knowing  all  this,  I  felt  bound  to  defend  General  Johnston  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability.  In  my  speech  I  denounced  the  whole  policy  of  the  war, 
and  the  stupendous  folty  of  the  provisional  Congress  in  entering  upon  a 
gigantic  conflict  with  such  puerile  and  inadequate  preparation. 

This  speech  gave  great  offence  to  the  administration,  so  that  I  had 
afterwards  no  influence,  nor  indeed  much  personal  intercourse,  with 
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heads  of  govemmeDt     I  felt  from  that  time  that  I  was  a  mere  spectator 
in  the  final  acts  of  our  tragedy. 

In  May,  1864  [1863],  I  became  satisfied  that  the  immense  augmen- 
tation of  the  enemy's  military  resources,  already  so  dispro portioned  to 
our  own,  took  away  almost  every  hope  of  success  still  remaining  in  our 
hearts. 

The  only  hope  I  could  see  —  and  it  was  born  of  desperation  —  was  in 
concentrating  our  entire  forces  into  two  invading  columns ;  one  under 
General  R.  E.  Lee  in  Virginia,  and  the  other  at  Tullahoma  in  Tennes- 
see. I  went  to  the  adjutant- general's  department,  and  was  informed 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  supply  General  Lee  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  efficient  soldiers.  This  would  necessitate  the  abandon- 
ment of  every  defensive  point  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia,  and  the  calling  in  of  quartermasters,  commissioners, 
and  their  laborers.  It  was  also  slated  that  a  force  of  equal  magnitude 
could  be  furnished  General  Johnston  at  Tullahoma.  This  would  require 
the  abandonment  of  Vicksburg,  Fort  Hudson,  Mobile,  and  other  points 
in  Mississippi  and  elsewhere. 

For  this  purpose  I  prepared  a  bill,  providing  that  these  measures 
should  be  carried  out,  and  that  General  Lee  siiould  move,  as  soon  as 
the  result  was  accomplished,  upon  some  point  on  the  Potomac,  and 
carry  out  the  scheme  of  invasion.  Also  that  General  Johnston  should 
advance  upon  General  Buell,  then  near  Nashville,  driving  him,  if  pos- 
sible, across  the  Ohio  River,  and  making  every  effort  to  invade  the 
enemy's  country.  I  endeavored  to  show  that  this  movement  by  Gen- 
eral Johnston  would  force  General  Grant  to  abandon  Vicksburg  and  the 
whole  South,  and  put  himself  upon  his  own  territory  to  repel  invasion. 
Two  such  armies  on  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  would  have  driven  the 
enemy  to  divide  their  forces  into  several  grand  divisions  to  defend  impor- 
tant points,  and  left  Lee  and  Johns[t]on  to  choose  their  points  of  attack, 
or  to  remain  in  camp  until  some  adjustment  of  difficulties  could  be  nego- 
tiated. I  urged  these  measures  with  what  little  force  of  ai^ument  I  pos- 
sessed, though  with  small  hope  of  success.  The  bill  received  but  Ih-o 
votes  besides  my  own. 

Upon  the  announcement  of  this  result,  I  sat  down  at  my  desk  and 
wrote  out  my  resignation,  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  speaker,  and  one  to 
the  governor. 
Reuben  Davis,  Recollectioas  of  Miuissippi  and  Mississippiani  (Boston,  etc, 

1891},  439-437  passim. 
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8i.    Home  Life  of  a  Southern  Lady  (i  862-1 865) 

BY    MRS.    VICTORIA    VIRGINIA    CLAYTON   0^99) 

Mr>.  Oayton  was  Ihe  wife  of  a  prominent  lawyer  and  planter  in  Alabama  belore 
Ihe  Civil  War,  During  the  war  her  husband  cusc  to  the  rank  of  major -geneta!  m  the 
ConfeileTate  army;  on  the  reituraliun  uf  peace  he  liecamc  a  state  judge,  and  later 
president  of  Ibe  University  of  Alabama.  —  Uibliugraphy  as  in  No.  So  above. 

WHILE  my  husl»nd  was  at  the  front  doing  active  service,  suffer- 
ing fatigue,  privations,  and  the  many  ills  attendant  on  a  soldier's 
life,  I  was  at  home  struggling  to  keep  the  faiiiity  comfortable. 

We  were  blockaded  on  every  side,  could  gel  nothing  from  without,  so 
had  to  make  everything  at  home  ;  and  having  l>een  heretofore  only  an 
agricultural  people,  it  became  necessary  for  every  home  to  be  supplie<i 
with  spinning  wheels  and  the  old-fashtoned  loom,  in  order  to  manufac- 
ture clothing  for  the  members  of  the  family.  This  was  no  small  iinder- 
tiking.  I  knew  nothing  about  spinning  and  weaving  cloth.  I  had  to 
learn  myself,  and  then  to  teach  the  negroes.  Fortnnalely  for  me,  most 
of  the  negroes  knew  how  to  spin  thread,  the  first  step  towards  cloth- 
making.  Our  work  was  hanl  an<I  continuous.  To  this  we  did  not 
object,  but  our  he.irls  sorrowed  for  our  loved  ones  in  the  field. 

Our  home  w.is  situated  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Clayton.  On  going 
to  town  one  day  I  discovered  a  small  bridge  over  which  we  had  to  pass 
that  needed  repairing.  It  was  almost  imp.issable.  I  went  home,  called 
some  of  our  men,  and  g.ive  them  instructions  to  get  up  the  necessary 
articles  and  put  the  bridge  in  condition  to  be  passed  over  safely.  I  was 
there  giving  instructions  about  the  work,  when  an  old  gentleman,  our 
Probate  Judge,  came  along.  He  stO])ped  to  see  what  we  were  doing. 
When  satisfied,  he  said  to  me : 

"  Madam,  I  think  we  will  never  be  conqnerod,  possessing  such  noble 
women  as  we  do."  .  .  . 

There  was  no  white  person  on  the  plantation  beside  myself  and  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  of  whom  was  attending  school  in  Eufaula,  as  our  Clay- 
ton schools  were  closed,  and  my  time  was  so  occupied  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  teach  my  children.  Four  small  children  and 
myself  constituted  the  white  family  at  home. 

I  entrusted  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  various  crops  to  old 
Joe,  He  had  been  my  husband's  nurse  in  infancy,  and  we  always  loved 
and  trusted  him.       I  kept  a  gentle  saddle  horse,  and  occasionally. 
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xccompaoied  by  Joe,  would  ride  over  the  entire  plantation  on  a  tour  of 
inspection.  E^ch  night,  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  Joe  came  in  to 
make  a  report  of  everything  that  had  been  done  on  the  plantation  that 
day.  When  Mr.  Clayton  was  where  he  could  receive  my  letters,  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  every  night  before  retiring,  and  in  this  way  he,  being  kept 
informed  about  the  work  at  home,  could  write  and  make  suggestions 
about  various  things  to  help  me  manage  successfully. 

We  made  good  crops  every  year,  but  after  the  second  year  we  planted 
provision  crops  entirely,  except  enough  cotton  for  home  use. 

All  the  coloring  matter  for  cloth  had  to  be  gathered  from  the  forest. 
We  would  get  roots  and  herbs  and  experiment  with  them  until  we  found 
the  color  desired,  or  a  near  approach  to  it.  We  also  found  out  wh«t 
would  dye  cotton  and  what  woolen  fabrics.  We  had  about  one  hundred 
head  of  sheep  ;  and  the  wool  yielded  hy  these  sheep  and  the  cotton 
grown  in  the  fields  furnished  us  the  materia!  for  our  looms.  After  much 
hard  work  and  experience  we  learned  to  make  very  comfortable  clothing, 
some  of  our  cloth  being  really  pretty. 

Our  ladies  would  attend  services  in  the  church  of  God,  dressed  in  their 
home-spun  goods,  and  felt  well  pleased  with  their  appearances ;  indeed, 
better  pleased  than  if  they  had  been  dressed  in  silk  of  the  tinesi  fabric. 

We  made  good  warm  flannels  and  other  articles  of  apparel  for  our 
soldiers,  and  every  woman  learned  to  knit  socks  and  stockings  for  her 
household,  and  many  of  the  former  were  sent  to  the  army. 

In  these  dark  days  the  Southern  matron,  when  she  sat  down  at  night 
feeling  that  the  day's  work  was  over,  took  her  knitting  in  her  hands  as  a 
pastime,  instead  of  the  fancy  work  which  ladies  so  frequently  indulge  in 

I  kept  one  woman  at  the  loom  weaving,  and  several  spinning  all  the 
time,  but  found  that  I  could  not  get  sufficient  cloth  made  at  home ; 
consequently  I  gave  employment  to  many  a  poor  woman  whose  husband 
was  far  away.  Many  a  time  have  I  gone  ten  miles  in  the  country  with 
my  buggy  filled  with  thread,  to  get  one  of  these  ladies  to  weave  a  piece 
of  cloth  for  me,  and  then  in  return  for  her  labor  sent  her  syrup,  sugar, 
or  any  of  our  home  produce  she  wished. 

We  always  planted  and  raised  large  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  sugar  cane, 
and  potatoes.  In  fact,  we  grew  almost  everything  that  would  make  food 
for  man  or  beast.  Our  land  is  particularly  blessed  in  this  respect.  I 
venture  to  say  there  is  no  land  under  the  sun  that  will  grow  a  greater 
variety  of  products  than  the  land  in  these  Southern  states. 
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Being  blockaded,  we  were  obliged  to  put  our  ingenuity  to  work  to 
meet  the  demands  on  us  as  heads  of  families.  Some  things  we  could 
not  raise ;  fur  instance,  the  accustomed  necessary  luxury  of  every  home 
—  coffee.  So  we  went  to  work  to  hunt  tip  a  substitute.  Various  articles 
were  tried,  but  the  best  of  all  was  the  sweet  potato.  The  potatoes  were 
peeled,  sliced,  and  cut  into  pieces  as  large  as  a  coffee  bean,  dried,  and 
then  roasted  just  as  we  prepared  coffee.  This  substitute,  mixed  with 
genuine  coffee,  makes  a  very  palatable  drink  for  breakfast.  .  .  . 

Another  accustomed  luxury  of  which  we  were  deprived  was  white 
sugar.  We  had,  however,  a  good  substitute  with  which  we  soon  became 
satisfied  ;  our  home-made  brown  sugar,  from  the  sugar  cane.  It  had 
the  redeeming  quality  of  being  pure.  .  .  . 

We  made  many  gallons  of  wine  from  the  scuppemong  and  other 
grapes  every  year.  One  year  I  remember  particularly.  Sheets  were 
spread  under  the  long  scuppernong  arbors,  little  negro  boys  put  on  top 
to  throw  the  grapes  down,  and  grown  men  underneath  to  gather  them  id 
baskets  as  they  fell.  When  brought  to  the  house  they  measured  thirty- 
two  bushels,  and  made  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of  wine.  I  did 
not  make  so  large  a  quantity  from  the  other  varieties  of  grapes.  This 
wine  was  kept  in  the  cellar  and  used  for  the  common  benefit.  When 
the  negroes  would  get  caught  out  in  the  rain,  and  come  to  the  house 
wet,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  Mistus,  please  give  me  a  little  wine 
to  keep  cold  away ; "  and  they  always  received  it.  There  never  was  any 
ill  result  from  the  use  of  domestic  wine.  We  were  a  temperate  family 
and  the  use  was  invariably  beneficial. 

Closed  in  as  we  were  on  every  side,  with  nearly  every  white  man  of 
proper  age  and  health  enlisted  in  the  army,  with  the  country  filled  with 
white  women,  children,  and  old,  infirm  men,  with  thousands  of  slaves  to 
be  controlled,  and  caused  through  their  systematic  labor  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  people  at  home,  and  to  provide  for  our  army,  I  often  wonder, 
as  I  contemplate  those  by-gone  days  of  labor  and  sorrow,  and  recall  how 
peacefully  we  moved  on  and  accomplished  what  we  did. 

We  were  required  to  give  one-tenth  of  all  that  was  raised,  to  the  gov- 
ernment. There  being  no  educated  white  person  on  the  plantation 
except  myself,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  attend  to  the  gathering 
and  measuring  of  every  crop  and  the  delivery  of  the  tenth  to  the  gov- 
ernment authorities.  This  one-tenth  we  gave  cheerfully  and  often 
wished  we  had  more  to  give. 

My  duties,  as  will  be  seen,  were  numerous  and  often  laborious ;  the 
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family  on  the  increase  continually,  and  every  one  added  increased  labor 
and  responsibility.  And  this  was  the  case  with  the  typical  Southern 
woman. 

Victoria  V.  Clayton,  IVMi  and  Black  under  the  Old  Regime  (Milwaukee, 
etc,  [1899]),  tiyi2A passim. 


82.   "When  Money  was  Easy"  (1862-1865) 

BY   GEORGE    GARY    EGGLESTON   (1874) 

E^lMtnn  (who  is  not  to  be  conrus«d  with  bis  brother  Edward  Eggleiton)  served 
daring  the  Civil  War  as  a  private  and  subaltern  in  the  Confederate  army.  Since  the 
nr  he  has  engaged  in  vanoua  literary  pursuits,  and  has  attained  eminence  as  a  news- 
paper editor.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  So  above. 

THE  financial  system  adopted  by  the  Confederate  government  was 
singularly  simple  and  free  from  technicalities.  It  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  enough  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of 
the  government,  and  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing there  was  but  one  difficulty  incident  to  this  process ;  namely,  the 
impossibility  of  having  the  notes  signed  in  the  Treasury  Department,  as 
last  as  they  were  needed.  There  happened,  however,  to  be  several 
thousand  young  ladies  in  Richmond  willing  to  accept  light  and  remu- 
nerative employment  at  their  homes,  and  as  it  was  really  a  matter  of 
small  moment  whose  name  the  notes  bore,  they  were  given  out  in  sheets 
to  these  young  ladies,  who  signed  aad  returned  them  for  a  considera- 
tion. I  shall  not  undertake  to  guess  how  many  Confederate  treasury 
notes  were  issued.  Indeed,  I  am  credibly  informed  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  high  in  office  in  the  Treasury  Department,  that  even  the  secre- 
tary himself  did  not  certainly  know.  The  acts  of  Congress  authorizing 
issues  of  currency  were  the  hastily  formulated  thought  of  a  not  very 
wise  body  of  men,  and  my  informant  tells  me  they  were  frequently  sus- 
ceptible of  widely  different  construction  by  different  officials.  However 
that  may  be,  it  was  clearly  out  of  the  power  of  the  government  ever  to 
redeem  the  notes,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  affairs 
within  the  treasury,  nobody  outside  its  precincts  ever  cared  to  muddle 
his  head  in  an  attempt  to  get  at  exact  figures. 

We  knew  only  that  money  was  astonishingly  abundant.  Provisions 
fell  short  sometimes,  and  the  supply  of  clothing  was  not  always  as  large 
as  we  shoidd  have  liked,  but  nobody  found  it  difficult  to  get  money 
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enough.  It  was  to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking.  And  to  some  extent 
the  abundance  of  the  cuireacy  really  seemed  to  atone  for  its  extreme 
badness.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Money  was  so  easily  got,  and  its  value  was  so  utterly  uncertain, 
that  we  were  never  able  to  determine  what  was  a  fair  price  for  anything. 
We  fell  into  the  habit  of  paying  whatever  was  asked,  knowing  that  to- 
morrow we  should  have  to  pay  more.  Speculation  became  the  easiest 
and  surest  thing  imaginable.  The  speculator  saw  no  risks  of  loss. 
Every  article  of  merchandise  rose  in  value  every  day,  and  to  buy  any- 
thing this  week  and  sell  it  next  was  to  make  an  enormous  profit  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course.  .  .  . 

Naturally  enough,  speculation  soon  fell  into  very  bad  repute,  and 
the  epithet  "  speculator "  came  to  be  considered  the  most  opprobrious 
in  the  whole  vocabulary  of  invective.  The  feeling  was  universal  that  the 
speculators  were  fattening  upon  the  necessities  of  the  country  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  people.  Nearly  all  mercantile  business  was  regarded 
at  least  with  suspicion,  and  much  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  people  with 
no  reputations  to  lose,  a  fact  which  certainly  did  not  tend  to  relieve  the 
community  in  the  matter  of  high  prices. 

The  prices  which  obtained  were  almost  fabulous,  and  singularly 
enough  there  seemed  to  be  no  sort  of  ratio  existing  between  the  values 
of  different  articles.  I  bought  colfee  at  forty  dollars  and  tea  at  thirty 
dollars  a  pound  on  the  same  day. 

My  dinner  at  a  hotel  cost  me  twenty  dollars,  while  five  dollars  gained 
me  a  seat  in  the  dress  circle  of  the.theatre,  I  paid  one  dollar  the  next 
morning  for  3  copy  of  the  Examiner,  but  I  might  have  got  the  Whig, 
Dispatch,  Enquirer,  or  Sentinel,  for  half  that  sum:  For  some  wretched 
tallow  candles  I  paid  ten  dollars  a  pound.  The  utter  absence  of  pro- 
portion between  these  several  prices  is  apparent,  and  I  know  of  no  way 
of  explaining  it  except  upon  the  theory  that  the  unstable  character  of 
the  money  had  superinduced  a  reckless  disregard  of  all  value  on  the 
part  of  both  buyers  and  sellers.  A  facetious  friend  used  to  say  prices 
were  so  high  that  nobody  could  see  them,  and  that  they  "got  mixed 
for  want  of  supervision."  He  held,  however,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  order  of  things  was  a  trifling  one.  "  Before 
the  war,"  he  said,  "  I  went  to  market  with  the  money  in  my  pocket, 
and  brought  jjack  my  purchases  in  a  basket ;  now  I  take  the  money  in 
the  basket,  and  bring  the  things  home  in  my  pocket."  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Everybody  knew,  long  before  the  surrender,  that  these  notes  never 
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could  be  redeemed.  There  was  little  reason  to  hope,  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war,  that  the  "  rattlication  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Confederate  States  and  the  United  States,"  on  which  the  payment 
was  conditioned,  would  ever  come.  We  knew  the  paper  was  worthless, 
and  yet  it  continued  to  circulate.  It  professed  to  be  money,  and  on 
the  strength  of  that  profession  people  continued  to  take  it  in  payment 
for  goods.  The  amount  of  it  for  which  the  owner  of  any  article  would 
part  with  his  possession  was  always  uncertain.  Prices  were  regulated 
largely  by  accident,  and  were  therefore  wholly  incongruous.  .  .  . 

In  the  winter  of  1863-64  Congress  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
prices  were  higher  than  they  should  be  under  a  sound  currency.  If 
Congress  suspected  this  at  any  earlier  date,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
proceedings  of  that  body  to  indicate  it.  Now,  however,  the  newspapers 
were  calling  attention  to  an  uncommonly  ugly  phase  of  the  matter,  and 
reminding  Congress  that  what  the  government  bought  with  a  currency 
depreciated  to  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  its  face,  the  government  must 
some  day  pay  for  in  gold  at  par.  The  lawgivers  took  the  alarm  and  sat 
themselves  down  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  evil  condition  of  affaiis. 
With  that  infantile  simplicity  which  characterized  nearly  all  the  doings 
and  quite  all  the  financial  legislation  of  the  Richmond  Congress,  it  was 
decided  that  the  very  best  way  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  currency 
was  to  depreciate  it  still  further  by  a  declaratory  statute,  and  then  to 
issue  a  good  deal  more  of  it.  The  act  set  a  day,  after  which  the  cur- 
rency already  in  circulation  should  be  worth  only  two  thirds  of  its  face, 
at  which  rate  it  was  made  convertible  into  notes  of  the  new  issue,  which 
some,  at  least,  of  the  members  of  Congress  were  innocent  enough  to 
believe  would  be  worth  very  nearly  their  par  value.  This  measure  was 
intended,  of  course,  to  compel  the  funding  of  the  currency,  and  it  had 
that  effect  to  some  extent,  without  doubt.  Much  of  the  old  currency 
remained  in  circulation,  however,  even  after  the  new  notes  were  issued. 
For  a  time  people  calculated  the  discount,  in  passing  and  receiving  the 
old  paper,  but  as  the  new  notes  showed  an  undiminished  tendency  to 
still  further  depreciation,  there  were  people,  not  a  few,  who  spared 
themselves  the  trouble  of  making  the  distinction.  .  .  . 

The  government's  course  in  levying  a  tax  in  kind,  as  the  only  possible 
way  of  making  the  taxation  amount  to  anything,  led  speedily  to  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  plan,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  people.  A  physi- 
cian would  order  from  his  planter  friend  ten  or  twenty  visits'  worth  of 
com,  and  the  transaction  was  a  perfectly  intelligible  one  to  both.    The 
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visits  would  be  counted  at  ante-war  rates,  and  the  com  estimated  by  the 
same  standard.  .  .  . 

How  did  people  manage  to  live  during  such  a  time?  I  am  often 
asked ;  and  as  I  look  back  at  the  history  of  those  years,  I  can  hardly 
persuade  myself  that  the  problem  was  solved  at  all.  A  large  part  of  the 
people,  however,  was  in  the  army,  and  drew  rations  from  the  govern- 
ment. During  the  early  yeare  of  the  war,  officers  were  not  given  rations, 
but  were  allowed  to  buy  provisions  from  the  commissaries  at  govern- 
ment prices.  Subsequently,  however,  when  provisions  became  so  scarce 
that  it  was  nece  jiiary  to  limit  the  amount  consumed  by  officers  as  well  as 
that  eaten  by  the  men,  the  purchase  system  was  abolished,  and  the 
whole  army  was  fed  upon  daily  rations.  The  country  people  raised  upon 
their  plantations  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  were  generally  allowed 
to  keep  enough  of  them  to  live  on,  the  remainder  being  taken  by  the 
subsistence  officers  for  army  use.  The  problem  of  a  salt  supply,  on  which 
depended  the  production  of  meat,  was  solved  in  part  by  the  establish- 
ment of  small  salt  factories  along  the  coast,  and  in  part  by  Governor 
Letcher's  vigorous  management  of  the  works  in  southwestern  Virginia, 
and  his  wise  distribution  of  the  product  along  the  various  lines  of  railroad. 

In  the  cities,  living  was  not  by  any  means  so  easy  as  in  the  coun- 
try. Business  was  paralyzed,  and  abundant  as  money  was,  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  city  people  got  enough  of  it  to  live  on.  Very 
many  of  them  were  employed,  however,  in  various  capacities,  in  the 
arsenals,  departments,  bureaus,  etc.,  and  these  were  allowed  to  buy 
rations  at  fixed  rates,  after  the  post-office  clerks  in  Richmond  had 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis  by  resigning  their  clerkships  to  go  into  the 
army,  because  they  could  not  support  life  on  their  salaries  of  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  For  the  rest,  if  people  had  anything  to  sell,  they 
got  enormous  prices  for  it,  and  could  live  a  while  on  the  proceeds. 
Above  all,  a  kindly,  helpful  spirit  was  developed  by  the  common  suffer- 
ing, and  this,  without  doubt,  kept  many  thousands  of  people  from  star- 
vation. Those  who  had  anything  shared  it  freely  with  those  who  had 
nothing.  There  was  no  selfish  looking  forward,  and  no  hoarding  for 
the  time  to  come.  During  those  terrible  last  years,  the  future  had 
nothing  of  pleasantness  in  its  face,  and  people  learned  not  to  think  of 
it  at  all.  To  get  through  to-day  was  the  only  care.  Nobody  formed 
any  plans  or  laid  by  any  money  for  to-morrow  or  next  week  or  next 
year,  and  indeed  to  most  of  us  there  really  seemed  to  be  no  future.  .  ,  , 

Towards  the  last,  as  I  have  already  said,  resort  was  had  frequently  to 
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first  principles,  and  barteriog,  or  "  payment  in  kind,"  as  it  was  caUed, 
became  common,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  it  n'as  necessary  to 
announce  prices  in  advance.  To  Rx  a  price  for  the  future  in  Confeder- 
ate money  when  it  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  exaggeratedly 
worthless,  would  have  been  sheer  folly ;  and  so  educational  institutions, 
country  boarding-houses,  etc.,  advertised  for  patronage  at  certain  prices, 
payment  to  be  made  in  provisions  at  the  rates  prevailing  in  September, 
i860.  In  the  advertisement  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  iu  the  Ex- 
aminer for  October  4,  1864,  I  find  it  stated  that  students  may  get 
board  in  private  families  at  about  eight  dollars  a  month,  payable  in  this 
way.  The  strong  contrast  between  the  prices  of  i860  and  those  of  1864 
is  shown  by  a  statement,  in  the  same  advertisement,  that  the  students 
who  may  get  board  at  eight  dollars  a  month  in  provisions,  can  buy  wood 
at  twenty-five  dollars  a  cord  and  get  their  washing  done  for  seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  dozen  pieces. 
George  Gary  Eggleston,  A  Rebefs  Recollections  (New  York,  1875),  78-105 


83.    Life  in  the  Confederate  Capital  (1865) 

BY  JOHN   B,   JONES 

Jonei  wax  an  author  of  various  works  in  licht  literature,  and  a  man  vrho  enjoyed 
the  clme  acquaintance  uf  some  prominent  ante-bellum  soulhern  statesmen.  When 
the  Civil  War  began  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  war  department  of  the  Confed- 
erate government,  in  order  that  he  might  have  "  Tacilities  to  preserve  inleresting  Tacts 
for  future  puhlicatiun."  litis  eitract  is  from  the  diary  in  which  he  carried  out 
the  purpose  indicated.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  So  above. 
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Nashville. 

The  papers  contain  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  in  Savannah,  over 
which  the  Mayor  presided,  embracing  the  terms  of  submission  offered 
in  President  Lincoln's  message.  They  have  sent  North  for  provisions — 
indicating  that  the  city  was  in  a  famishing  condition.  Our  government 
is  to  blame  for  this !  The  proceedings  will  be  used  as  a  "  form," 
probably,  by  other  cities  —  thanks  to  the  press  ! 

The  Examiner  is  out  this  morning  for  a  convention  of  all  the  (Con- 
federate) States,  and  denouncing  the  President.  I  presume  the  object 
b  to  put  Lee  at  the  head  of  military  affairs.  .  .  . 
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The  Piedmont  Raiboad  has  been  impressed.  A  secret  act  of  Congress 
authorizes  it. 

Miers  W.  Fisher  writes  that  if  the  cabinet  indorses  the  newspaper 
suggestions  of  giving  up  slavery  and  going  under  true  monarchies,  it  is 
an  invitation  to  refugees  lilce  himself  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  prob- 
ably some  of  the  States  will  elect  to  return  to  the  Union  for  the  sake  of 
being  under  a  republican  government,  elc,  .  .  . 

Flour  is  ?700  per  barrel  to-day;  meal,  f8o  per  bushel;  coal  and 
wood,  jioo  per  load.  Does  the  government  (alone  to  blame)  mean  to 
allow  the  rich  speculators,  the  quartermasters,  etc.  to  starve  honest  men 
into  the  Union?  .  .  . 

[January  10.]  We  have  nothing  new  in  the  papers  this  morning.  It 
is  said  with  more  confidence,  however,  that  Butler's  canal  is  not  yet  a 
success.  Daily  and  nightly  our  cannon  play  upon  the  works,  and  the 
deep  sounds  in  this  moist  weather  are  distinctly  heard  in  the  city. 

The  amount  of  requisition  for  the  War  Department  for  1865  is 
1670,000,000,  and  a  deficiency  of  ^400,000,000 !  ■  .  . 

A  Mr.  Lehman,  a  burly  Jew,  about  thirty-five  years  old,  got  a  passport 
to-day  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
arrange  as  (agent,  no  doubt)  for  the  shipment  of  several  thousand  bales 
of  cotton,  for  which  sterling  funds  are  to  be  paid.  No  doubt  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  the  government  cotton  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
and  this  operation  seems  to  indicate  that  some  fear  of  its  loss  exists. 

Some  40,000  bushels  of  corn,  etc.  were  consumed  at  Charlqtte,  N.  C, 
the  other  day.  A  heavy  loss  !  Both  the  army  and  the  people  will  feel  it. 
There  seems  already  to  exist  the  preliminary  symptoms  of  panic  and 
anarchy  in  the  government.  All  the  dignitaries  wear  gloomy  faces  ;  and 
this  is  a  gloomy  day — raining  incessantly.   A  blue  day — a  miserable  day ! 

The  city  council  put  up  the  price  of  gas  yesterday  to  850  per  1000 
feet.  .  .  . 

[January  11.]  Mr.  E,  A.  Pollard,  taken  by  the  Federals  in  an  attempt 
to  run  the  blockade  last  spring,  has  returned,  and  reports  that  Gen. 
Butler  has  been  relieved  of  his  command  —  probably  fur  his  failure  to 
capture  Wilmington.  Mr.  Pollard  sajs  that  during  his  captivity  he  was 
permitted,  on  parole,  to  visit  the  Northern  cities,  and  he  thinks  the 
Northern  conscription  will  ruin  the  war  party. 

But,  alas  !  the  lax  policy  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  continued 
by  every  succeeding  Secretary  of  War,  enables  the  enemy  to  obtain  in- 
formation of  all  our  troubles  and  all  our  vulnerable  points.    The  United 
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States  can  get  lecruits  under  the  conviction  that  there  will  be  little  01  no 
more  fighting. 

Some  ^40,000  worth  of  provisions,  belonging  to  speculators,  but 
marked  fur  a  naval  bureau  and  the  Mining  and  Niter  Bureau,  have  been 
seized  at  Danville.     This  is  well  —  if  it  be  not  too  late. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Trenholm,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  Mr,  Wagner, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  (sent  over  for  approval),  appoints  him  agent  to  pro- 
ceed to  Augusta,  etc.,  with  authority  to  buy  all  the  cotton  for  the 
government,  at  $t  to  ji.35  per  pound  ;  and  then  sell  it  for  sterling  bills 
of  exchange  to  certain  parties,  giving  them  permission  /o  removt  it 
within  the  enemy's  lines;  or  "  better  still,"  to  have  it  shipped  abroad  on 
government  account  by  reliable  parties.  This  indicates  a  purpose  to  die 
"  full-handed,"  if  the  government  must  die,  and  to  defeat  the  plans  of 
the  enemy  to  get  the  cotton.  Is  the  Federal  Government  a  party  to 
this  arrangement?  Gold  was  |6o  for  one  yesterday.  I  suppose  there 
is  no  change  to-day  .  .  . 

Col.  Sale,  Gen.  Bragg's  military  secretary,  told  me  to-day  that  the 
general  would  probably  return  from  \Vitmington  soon.  His  plan  for 
filling  the  ranks  by  renovating  the  whole  conscription  system,  will,  he 
fears,  slumber  until  it  is  too  late,  when  ruin  will  overtake  us  !  If  the 
President  would  only  put  Bragg  at  the  head  of  the  conscription  business 
—  and  in  time — we  might  be  saved. 

January  I2TH.  .  .  .   Gold  at  ^66  for  one  yesterday,  at  auction. 

Major  R.  J.  Echols,  Quartermaster,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  says  the  fire 
there  destroyed  70,000  bushels  of  grain,  a  large  amount  of  sugar, 
molasses,  clothing,  blankets,  etc.  He  knows  not  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  design  or  accident  All  his  papers  were  consumed.  A  part 
of  Conner's  brigade  on  the  way  to  South  Carolina,  500  men,  under 
Lieut. -Col.  Wallace,  refused  to  aid  in  saving  property,  but  plundered  it ! 
This  proves  that  the  soldiers  were  all  poor  men,  the  rich  having  bought 
exemptions  or  details  I  .  .  . 

Mr.  Ou!d,  to  whom  it  appears  the  Secretary  has  written  for  his  opin- 
ion ..  .  gives  a  very  bad  one  on  the  condition  of  affairs.  He  says  the 
people  have  confidence  in  Mr.  Seddon,  but  not  in  President  Davis,  and 
a  strong  reconstruction  party  will  spring  up  in  Virginia  rather  than  adopt 
the  President's  ideas  about  the  slaves,  etc.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Miles  introduced  a  resolution  yesterday  (in  Congress)  affirming 
that  for  any  State  to  negotiate  peace  is  revolutionary.  lU  timed,  beeause 
seff-evidenl. 
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Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson  writes  from  Salisbury,  N.  C,  that  because 
the  travel  hither  has  been  suspended  by  the  government,  the  Central 
Railroad  Company  of  that  State  refuse  to  send  the  full  amount  of  trains 
for  the  transportation  of  soldiers.     It  must  be  impressed  too. 

I  am  assured  by  one  of  the  President's  special  detectives  that  Francis 
P.  Blair,  Sr.  is  truly  in  this  city.  What  for?  A  rumor  spreads  that 
Richmond  is  to  be  evacuated. 

Gen.  Lee  writes  for  the  Secretary's  sanction  to  send  officers  every- 
where in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to  collect  provisions  and  to  control 
railroads,  etc.  The  Secretary  is  sending  orders  to  different  commanders, 
and  says  ke  would  rather  have  the  odium  than  that  it  should  fall  on  Lee  ! 
The  Commissary-General  approves  Lee's  measure. 

Gen.  Lee's  dispatch  was  dated  last  night.  He  says  he  has  not  two 
days'  rations  for  his  army  1 

Commissary-General  Northrop  writes  to  the  Secretary  that  the  hour 
of  emergency  is  upon  us,  and  that  Gen.  Lee's  name  may  "  save  the 
cause,"  if  he  proclaims  the  necessity  of  indiscriminate  impressment,  etc. 

January  1 3TH.  .  .  .  Beef  (what  little  there  is  in  market)  sells  to-day  at 
f  6  per  pound  ;  meal,  ?8o  per  bushel ;  white  beans,  #5  per  quart,  or  |i6o 
per  bushel.     And  yet  Congress  is  fiddling  over  stupid  abstractions  ! 

The  government  will  awake  speedily,  however ;  and  after  Congress 
hurries  through  its  business  (when  roused),  the  adjournment  of  that 
body  will  speedily  ensue.  But  will  the  President  dismiss  his  cabinet  in 
time  to  save  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  the  cause?  That  is  the  question. 
He  can  easily  manage  Congress,  by  a  few  letters  from  Gen.  Lee.  But 
will  the  potency  of  his  cabinet  feed  Lee's  army? 

A  great  panic  still  prevails  in  the  city,  arising  from  rumors  of  con- 
templated evacuation.  If  it  should  be  evacuated,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  will  remain,  besides  many  of  the  employees  of  govern- 
ment and  others  liable  to  military  service,  unless  they  be  forced  away. 
But  how  can  they  be  fed?  The  government  cannot  feed,  sufficiently, 
the  men  already  in  the  field.  .  .  . 

I  believe  there  is  a  project  on  foot  to  borrow  flour,  etc.  from  citizens 
for  Gen.  Lee's  army.  Many  officers  and  men  from  the  army  are  in  the 
city  to-day,  confirming  the  reports  of  suffering  for  food  in  the  field.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Secretary  Seddon  is  appointing  men  in  the  various  districts  of 
the  city  to  hunt  up  speculators  and  flour;  appointing  such  men  as 
W.  H.  McFarland  and  others,  who  aspire  to  office  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people.     They  will  not  offend  the  speculators  and  hoarders  by  taking 
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much  flour  from  them.  No  —  domiciliary  visits  with  bayonets  alone  will 
suffice.  .  .  . 

It  is  understood  that  the  President  announced  to  Congress  to-day  the 
arrest  of  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Foote,  member  of  that  body,  near  Fredericks- 
burg, while  attempting  to  pass  into  the  enemy's  lines.  This,  then,  may 
have  been  Capt.  Norton's  secret  mission ;  and  I  believe  the  government 
had  traps  set  for  him  at  other  places  of  egress.  Meantime  the  enemy 
came  in  at  Savannah.  This  is  considered  the  President's  foible  —  a 
triumph  over  a  political  or  personal  enemy  will  occupy  his  attention  and 
afford  more  delight  than  an  ordinary  victory  over  the  common  enemy. 
Most  men  will  say  Mr.  Foote  should  have  been  permitted  to  go  —  if  he 
desired  it. 

January  14TH.  .  .  .  The  news  that  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  had  been 
taken  is  not  confirmed.  Nor  have  we  intelligence  of  the  renewal  of  the 
assault  on  Fort  Fisher  —  but  no  one  doubts  it. 

The  government  sent  pork,  butchered  and  salted  a  few  weeks  ago,  to 
the  army.  An  order  has  been  issued  to  borrow,  buy,  or  impress  flour, 
wherever  found  j  but  our  poUHeat  functionaries  will  see  that  it  be  not 
executed.  The  rich  hoarders  may  control  votes  hereafter,  when  they 
may  be  candidates,  etc.  If  domiciliary  visits  were  made,  many  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  flour  would  be  found.  The  speculators  have  not  only 
escaped  hitherto,  but  they  have  been  exempted  besides. 

The  Assembly  of  Virginia  passed  a  resolution  yesterday,  calling  upon 
the  President  to  have  revoked  any  orders  placing  restrictions  upon  the 
transportation  of  provisions  to  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  The  President 
sends  this  to  the  Secretary,  asking  a  copy  of  any  orders  preventing  earts 
from  coming  to  market. 

Flour  is  ji.ooo  per  barrel  to-day  !  .  . 

If  Richmond  be  relftiquished,  it  ought  to  be  by  convention  and 
capitulation,  getting  the  best  possible  terms  for  the  citizens ;  and  not 
by  evacuation,  leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  Will  our 
authorities  think  of  this?     Doubtful. 

I.  B.  Jones,  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary  at  the  Confederate  States  Capital 
(Philadelphia,  1866),  H,  381-386  passim. 
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CHAPTER    XV  — THE    NORTHERN    ARMIES 

84.    Enlisting  {186 1-1864) 

BY   JOHN    DAVIS   BILLINGS   (1888) 

BUlingi  wM  a  membci  of  the  Tenth  MuMchusetli  batter]i  of  light  artillery,  which 
wu  mustered  in  September,  1S63,  and  remained  in  service  unlil  the  end  of  the  war, 
during  most  of  the  period  foTming  a  part  oftheArinyof  the  Potomac. —  IJibliography  ; 
Channing  and  Hart,  GuiJe,  SJ  ^4i  ^'^ 

THE  methods  by  which  these  regimetits  were  raised  were  various. 
In  1861  a  common  way  was  for  some  one  who  had  been  in  the 
regular  army,  or  perhaps  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  militia,  to  take 
the  initiative  and  circulate  an  enlistment  paper  for  signatures.  His 
chances  were  pretty  good  for  obtaining  a  commission  as  its  captain,  for 
his  active  interest,  and  men  who  had  been  prominent  in  assisting  him, 
if  they  were  popular,  would  secure  the  lieutenancies.  On  the  return  of 
the  "  Three  months  "  troops  many  of  the  companies  immediately  re-en- 
listed in  a  body  for  three  years,  sometimes  under  their  old  officers.  A 
large  number  of  these  short-term  veterans,  through  influence  at  the 
various  State  capitals,  secured  commissions  in  new  regiments  that  were 
organizing.  In  country  towns  too  small  to  furnish  a  company,  the  men 
would  post  off  to  a  neighboring  town  or  city,  and  there  enlist. 

In  1861,  men  who  had  seen  a  year's  active  service  were  selected  to 
receive  a  part  of  the  commissions  issued  to  new  organizations,  and  should 
injustice  have  received  a/7  within  the  bestowal  of  governors.  But  the 
recruiting  of  troops  soon  resolved  itself  into  individual  enlistments  or 
[on?]  this  programme  ; — twenty,  thirty,  fifty  or  more  men  would  go  in  a 
body  to  some  recruiting  station,  and  signify  their  readiness  to  enlist  in 
a  certain  regiment  pr<n-ided  a  certain  specified  member  of  their  number 
should  be  commissioned  captain.  Sometimes  they  would  compromise, 
if  the  outlook  was  not  promising,  and  take  a  lieutenancy,  but  equally 
often  it  was  necessary  to  accept  their  terms,  or  count  them  out.  In  the 
rivalry  for  men  to  fill  up  regiments,  the  result  often  was  ofticeTS  who 
356 
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were  diamonds  in  the  rough,  but  liberally  intermingled  with  vetilabU  clod- 
hoppen  whom  a  brief  experience  in  active  service  soon  sent  to  the  rear. 

This  year  the  War  Department  was  working  on  a  more  systematic 
basis,  and  when  a  call  was  made  for  additional  troops  each  State  was 
immediately  assigned  its  quota,  and  with  marked  promptness  each  city 
and  town  was  informed  by  the  State  authorities  how  many  men  it  was 
to  furnish  under  that  call.  .  .  . 

The  flaming  advertisements  with  which  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
teemed,  and  the  posters  pasted  on  the  bill-boards  or  the  country  fence, 
were  the  decoys  which  brought  patronage  to  these  fishers  of  men.  Here 
is  a  sample :  — 

More  Maaaachu^etta  Volunteerg  Accepted  HI 


Three  Regimenta  to  be  Immediately  Recruited  1 

OEH.  WILBON'B  EEOIHENT, 

To  which  OAPT.  FOLLETT'8  BATTEB7  ia  att&ohed) 

OOL.  JONES'  QAT.TiAKT  SIXTH  SEQIHENT, 

THE  N.  E.  OUABDS  EEQIKENT,  oommanded  by  that 
ezoellent  offloei,  HAJOB  J.  T.  STEVEHBON. 

The  nndenlgDal  bu  thig  dn  5eaB  lathorited  met  dlretiH]  in  nil  up  Un 

pttrloUc  penoni  la  «dII>1  In  the  Hrrlu  nt  tbslr  Daunlry  nndpr  Ihe  commud 
of  u  AbJft  offl«rd  4S  tho  counlry  buyat  fumlBbed.  Pay  aod  ntlono  will  be%\a 
luunedlfttely  od  eDllstmept. 

UNIFORMS  ALSO  PROVIDEDI 

In  ■  ComMinr  or  Rt«tnifnt  Diit  of  Ike  CvmmoDweBlth',  he  cwipnl  >b«rc  Id  Ih* 

teeamed  Ibe  prtiileee'of  nupportlni  the  fsinltli>i  nt  VntuDteen,  Ihe  CommoD- 
WMlth  relDDburtei  Aucb  pUce  to  Iba  uhdudi  of  |IS  per  uontb  for  IkmUleB  of 

PUilaU  dei'trlDi;  to  Mrve  tlie  CDUDtry  will  bur  In  mlod  that 

THE  GENERAL  RECRUITIHB  STATION 
No.  14  PITTS  STREET,  BOSTON! 
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Here  is  a  call  to  a  war  meettng  held  out-of-doors :  — 
TO  arms:        to  arms  I! 

GREAT   WAR    MEETING 

IN  EOXBUBT. 

Another  meeting:  or  Ihe  cltluni  at  ligibuiy,  to  n-enrurce  Ibelr  broLbtn  in 
thsflsld,  wLUbolHldIa 

ELIOT  SQUARE,  ROXBURY, 

THIS  EVENING  AT  EIGHT  O'CLOCK. 


Paul  'Willard,  Eev.  J.  O.  Means,  Judge  Euasoll, 

Ths  Brigade  Buid  will  )hi  on  hind  arly.    Come  on«,  come  «11 1 

God  and  TOO'  ConntrT  Call  1 1 

Per  Order. 
( Aothm  /ounxfl  of  Jul]'  80.  IstS.l  .  . 

War  meetings  similar  to  the  one  called  in  Roxbury  were  designed  to 
stir  laggiug  enthusiasm.  Musicians  and  orators  blew  themselves  red 
in  the  face  with  their  windy  efforts.  Choirs  improvised  for  the  occasion, 
sang  "  Red,  White,  and  Blue  "  and  "  Rallied  'Round  the  Flag  "  till  too 
hoarse  for  further  endeavor.  The  old  veteran  soldier  of  1 8 1  z  was  trotted 
out,  and  worked  for  all  he  was  worth,  and  an  occasional  Mexican  War 
veteran  would  air  his  nonchalance  at  grim-visaged  war.  At  proper 
intervals  the  enlistment  roll  would  be  presented  for  signatures.  There 
was  generally  one  old  fellow  present  who  upon  slight  provocation  would 
yell  like  a  hyena,  and  declare  his  readiness  to  shoulder  his  musket  and 
go,  if  he  wasn't  so  old,  while  his  staid  and  half-fearful  consort  would  pull 
violently  at  his  coat-tails  to  repress  his  unseasonable  effervescence  ere 
it  assumed  more  dangerous  proportions.  Then  there  was  a  patriotic 
maiden  lady  who  kept  a  flag  or  a  handkerchief  waving  with  only  the 
rarest  and  briefest  of  intervals,  who  "  would  go  in  a  minute  if  she  was 
a  man."  Besides  these  there  was  usually  a  man  who  would  make  one 
of  fifty  (or  some  other  safe  number)  to  enlist,  when  he  well  understood 
that  such  a  number  could  not  be  obtained.  And  there  was  one  more 
often  found  present  who  when  challenged  to  sign  would  agree  to,  pro- 
vided that  A  or  B  (men  of  wealth)  would  put  down  iAeir  names.  .  .  . 
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Sometimes  the  patriotism  of  such  a  gathering  would  be  wrought  up 
so  intensely  by  waving  banners,  martial  and  vocal  music,  and  burning 
eloquence,  that  a  town's  quota  would  be  filled  in  less  than  an  hour.  It 
needed  only  the  first  man  to  step  forward,  put  down  his  name,  be  patted 
on  the  back,  placed  upon  the  platform,  and  cheered  to  the  echo  as  the 
hero  of  the  hour,  when  a  second,  a  third,  a  fourth  would  follow,  and  at 
last  a  perfect  stampede  set  In  to  sign  the  enlistment  roll,  and  a  frenzy 
of  enthusiasm  would  take  possession  of  the  meeting.  The  complete 
intoxication  of  such  excitement,  like  intoxication  from  liquor,  left  some 
of  its  victims  on  the  following  day,  especially  if  the  fathers  of  femilies, 
with  the  sober  second  thought  to  wrestle  with ;  but  Pride,  that  tyranni- 
cal master,  rarely  let  them  turn  back. 

John  D.  Billings,  Hardtack  and  Coffee^  or  The  Unwritten  Story  of  Army  Life 
(Boston,  etc.,  1888),  34-41  passim. 


85.    War  Songs  (186 1 -1 864) 

BY    NORTHERN    POETS 

The  Ovil  Wat  wa»  a  people's  war;  and  the  camp,  the  march,  the  public  meetings 
at  home,  and  even  the  hospital  were  enlivened  by  paUiotic  songs.  The  northern 
■ODgs  given  beluw  include  some  often  sung,  chiefly  of  little  poetic  value,  and  one  of 
lew  popularity  hut  more  literary  merit,  —  For  southern  songs,  see  No.  91  below. — 
Biblicfraphy  as  in  No.  84  atiuve. 

A.    "JOHN   brown's   body" 
(Anonymous) 

JOHN  BROWN'S  body  lies  a-mould'ring  in  the  grave, 
John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mould'ring  in  the  grave, 
John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mould'ring  in  the  grave, 
His  soul  is  marching  on  I 

Chorus.  — G\Q\y\  Glory  Hallelujah  I 
Glory  I  Glory  Hallelujah  ! 
Glory  1  Glory  Hallelujah  ! 
His  soul  is  marching  on. 

He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  I^rd  I 
He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  t 
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He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  anny  of  the  Lord  ! 
His  soul  is  marching  on.  —  Chorus. 

John  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his  back. 
His  soul  is  marching  on.  —  Chorus. 

His  pet  lambs  will  meet  him  on  the  way, 

And  they'll  go  marching  on. —  Chorus. 

They'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  on  a  sour  apple  tree, 
As  they  go  matching  on. —  Chorus, 

Now  for  the  Union  let's  give  three  rousing  cheers, 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  hip.  Hurrah  I 

B.     "THREE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    MORE " 

Bv  James  Sloan  Gibbons 

WE  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  more, 
From  Mississippi's  winding  stream  and  from   New  England's 
shore ; 
We  leave  our  ploughs  and  workshops,  our  wives  and  children  dear. 
With  hearts  too  full  for  utterance,  with  but  a  silent  tear; 
We  dare  not  look  behind  us,  but  steadfastly  before : 
We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  more  ! 

If  you  look  across  ihe  hilltops  that  meet  the  northern  sky. 

Long  moving  lines  of  rising  dust  your  vision  may  descry  ; 

And  now  the  wind,  an  instant,  tears  the  cloudy  veil  aside. 

And  floats  aloft  our  spangled  flag  in  glory  and  in  pride. 

And  bayonets  in  the  sunlight  gleam,  and  bands  brave  music  pour : 

We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  more  1 

If  you  look  all  up  our  valleys  where  the  growing  harvests  shine, 
You  may  see  our  sturdy  farmer  boys  fast  forming  into  line  ; 
And  children  from  their  mother's  knees  are  pulling  at  the  weeds. 
And  learning  how  to  reap  and  sow  against  their  country's  needs ; 
And  a  farewell  group  stands  weeping  at  every  cottage  door : 
We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  more  ! 
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You  have  called  us,  and  we're  coming,  by  Richmond's  bloody  tide 
To  lay  us  down,  for  Freedom's  sake,  our  brothers'  bones  beside. 
Or  from  foul  treason's  savage  grasp  to  wrench  the  murderous  blade. 
And  in  the  face  of  foreign  foes  its  fragments  to  parade. 
Six  hundred  thousand  loyal  men  and  true  have  gone  before : 
We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  morel 


Bv  William  Wetmore  Storv 

UP  with  the  Flag  of  the  Stripes  and  the  Stars  I 
Gather  together  from  plough  and  from  loom  I 
Hark  to  the  signal !  —  the  music  of  wars 
Sounding  for  tyrants  and  traitors  their  doom. 
March,  march,  march,  inarch  ! 
Brothers  unite  —  rouse  in  your  might. 
For  Justice  and  Freedom,  for  God  and  the  Right  1 

Down  with  the  foe  to  the  Land  and  the  Laws  I 
Marching  together,  our  country  to  save, 

God  shall  be  with  us  to  strengthen  our  cause, 
Nerving  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  the  brave. 
March,  march,  march,  march  I 
Brothers  unite  —  rouse  in  your  might. 
For  Justice  and  Freedom,  for  God  and  the  Right  I 

Flag  of  the  Free  !  under  thee  we  will  fight. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder,  our  face  to  the  foe ; 

Death  to  all  traitors,  and  God  for  the  Right  1 
Singing  this  song  as  to  battle  we  go : 
March,  march,  march,  march  ! 
Freemen  unite  —  rouse  in  your  might, 
For  Justice  and  Freedom,  for  God  and  the  Right  I 

Land  of  the  P'rec  —  that  our  fathers  of  old. 
Bleeding  together,  cemented  in  blood  — 

Give  us  thy  blessing,  as  brave  and  as  bold, 
Standing  like  one,  as  our  ancestors  stood  — 
We  march,  march,  march,  march  1 
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Conquer  or  fall  1     Hark  to  the  call : 
Justice  and  Freedom  for  one  and  for  all  1 

Chain  of  the  slave  we  have  suffered  so  long  — 
Striving  together,  thy  links  we  will  break  ! 

Hark  !  for  God  hears  us,  as  echoes  our  song, 
Sounding  the  cry  to  make  Tyranny  quake : 
March,  march,  march,  march  I 
Conquer  or  fall !     Rouse  to  the  call  — 
Justice  and  Freedom  for  one  and  for  all  t 

Workmen  arise  !     There  is  work  for  us  now; 
Ours  the  red  ledger  for  bayonet  pen  ; 

Sword  be  our  hammer,  and  cannon  our  plough ; 
Liberty's  loom  must  be  driven  by  men  ! 
March,  march,  march,  march  ! 
Freemen  !  we  fight,  roused  in  our  might, 
For  Justice  and  Freedom,  for  God  and  the  Right ! 

D.    "  THE   BATTLE-CRY   OF   FREEDOM  " 
Bv  Georce  Frederick  Root 

YES,  we'll  rally  round  the  flag,  boys,  we'll  rally  once  agai 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 
We  will  rally  from  the  hill-side,  we'll  gather  from  the  plain, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 

Chorus. — The  Union  forever,  hurrah  !  boys,  hurrah, 
Down  with  the  traitor,  up  with  the  star. 
While  we  rally  round  the  flag,  boys,  rally  once 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 

We  are  springing  to  the  call  of  our  brothers  gone  before. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 
And  we'll  fill  the  vacant  ranks  with  a  million  freemen  more. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. —  Chorus. 

We  will  welcome  to  our  numbers  the  loyal,  true,  and  brave, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 
And  allho'  they  may  be  poor,  not  a  man  shall  be  a  slave. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom.  —  Chorus. 
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So  we're  springing  to  the  call  from  the  East  and  from  the  West, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom, 
And  we'll  hurl  the  rebel  crew  from  the  land  we  love  the  best. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom.  —  Chorus. 

From  reprints  in  Lyrics  of  Loyally  (edited  by  Frank  Moore,  New  York,  1864), 
78 ;  American  War  Ballads  and  Lyrics  (edited  by  George  Gary  Egglestoo, 
New  York,  etc.,  [1889]),  II,  160,  271,  275. 


86.    The  Rough  Side  of  Campaigning  {1862) 

BY    MAJOR   WILDER    DWIGHT 

Dwight,  ■  member  of  a  prominenl  Massachuictts  fainily,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
yonng  volunteer  ofHcers  of  good  birth  and  college  educalion  who  were  numerous  in 
both  anniel  during  the  war. —  Bibliography  of  the  campaign  i  J,  C  Ropes,  Stery  ef 
A*  Civil  War,  II,  vii-xii;  Channing  and  Hart,  Guidt,  %  3io. 

Camp  near  Edinburg,  April  9,  iS6z. 
^CENE,  camp,  snowing  and  raining,  and  blowing  angrily;  Time, 
^  Tuesday  morning.  The  Major  Second  Massachusetts  Regiment 
enters  his  tent,  shaking  the  dripping  oil-skin  cap  and  India-rubber  cloth- 
ing. He  discovers  John,  his  John,  sumamed  Strong  i'  the  arm,  or  Arm- 
strong, digging  a  hole  within  the  damp  tent  to  receive  some  coals  from 
the  hickory  fire  that  is  trying  to  blaze  without.  John  {loguilur).  Soger- 
ing  is  queer  business,  sir,  Af.  Yes,  John.  J.  But  it 's  hard,  too,  sir, 
on  them  that  follers  it.  M,  Yes,  John.  J.  It 's  asy  for  them  as  sits  to 
home,  sir,  by  the  fire,  and  talks  about  sogers  and  victories,  very  fine  and 
asy  like.  It's  little  they  know  of  the  raal  work,  sir.  M.  Yes,  John. 
/.  "T  would  n't  be  quite  the  same,  sir,  if  they  was  out  here  theirselvcs 
trying  to  warm  theirselves  at  a  hole  in  the  ground,  sir.  M.  No,  John. 
Then  the  coals  are  brought  on,  and  a  feeble  comfort  is  attained.  The 
woods  are  heavy  without  with  snow  and  ice.  In  the  afternoon  I  visit 
the  pickets,  and  spend  a  chilly  and  wearisome  day.     This  morning  is 

again  like  yesterday.    ,  who  has  shown  himself  a  trump  in  our 

recent  exigencies,  but  who  has  certain  eccentricities  of  manner  and 
speech,  came  to  breakfast  this  morning,  rubbing  his  hands  and  saying, 
"You  would  n't  hardly  know  that  this  was  the  South  if  you  did  n't  keep 
looking  on  the  map,  would  you?  hey?     What  say?" 

Since  I  wrote  the  above  I  have  spent  two  hours  in  the  hail-storm 
visiting  pickets.     This,  then,  is  an  invasion  of  the  South,  query  ?  .  .  . 
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BivoiiAC  NEAR  New  Market,  Virginia, 
Raining  Troin  the  East.     Ewter  Sunday,  April  zo,  1862.  ,  .  . 

After  a  short  halt  at  Mount  Jackson,  which  is  a  town,  and  filled  with 
evidences  of  Rebel  occupation,  such  as  large  hospitals,  one  of  them 
unfinished,  we  were  ordered  to  march  round  to  "  turn  the  enemy's 
left." 

Our  path  was  a  rough  one,  through  a  river,  over  rocks,  and  through 
deep  mud,  on,  on,  on.  We  heard  occasional  cannonading  over  toward 
the  centre,  where  Shields's  force  remained  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle, 
to  await  our  tedious  circuit.  The  day  was  long  and  hot ;  the  artillery 
labored  over  the  almost  impassable  road.  I  went  on  in  advance,  with 
some  pioneers  to  aid  a  little  by  removing  obstacles.  As  we  passed 
through  the  little  village  of  Forrestville,  a  party  of  young  girls  sang 
Dixie  10  us.  .  .  .  On  we  go.  We  have  got  round  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. It  is  dark ;  too  late  to  ford  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah 
to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  army,  who  have  now  entered  New  Market, 
which  Ashby  even  has  left.  Tired  and  foot-sore,  we  lay  down  to  sleep 
in  the  woods.  Marching  for  eighteen  hours,  and  such  marching  !  the 
bivouac,  in  the  warm,  pleasant  night  is  a  luxury.  The  next  morning 
we  start  again,  and  ford  the  Shenandoah,  and  get  on  to  the  turnpike 
at  New  Market  which  we  had  left  at  Mount  Jackson.  The  Shenan- 
doah is  swift,  and  up  to  one's  middle.  Fording  is  an  exciting,  amus- 
ing, long  task.  It  is  finished  at  last,  and  the  brigade,  led  by  our 
regiment,  moves  through  the  town  of  New  Market  to  the  saucy  strains 
of  Yankee  Doodle.  We  move  two  miles  beyond  the  town,  and  bivouac 
on  a  hillside.  Our  tents  and  baggage  are  all  sixteen  miles  back,  at 
Edinburg, 

It  is  late  Friday  evening  before  we  get  bivouacked.  Many  of  the 
men  are  barefoot  and  without  rations.  Saturday  morning  it  begins 
early  to  rain,  and  ever  since  we  have  been  dripping  under  this  easterly 
storm.  ... 

Aha !  the  clouds  begin  to  break.  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  Easter 
Sunday.  One  thing  at  least  we  may  hope  for,  that  before  another 
Easter  day  we  may  be  at  home  again ;  for  this  Rebellion  will  die  rapidly 
when  we  hit  its  vitals.    They  have  not  been  hit  yet,  however. 

I  wish  you  could  look  at  our  regiment  under  rude  shelters  of  rails 
and  straw,  and  dripping  in  this  cold  storm.  Our  shoes  and  clothing 
came  up  yesterday,  and  this  morning  we  are  giving  them  out.  So  we 
are  not  wholly  helpless  yet.  .  .  . 
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Camp  near  Harrisonburg,  April  2G,  1S62,  Saturday. 

Rain  !  rain  !  rain  !  March  !  march  !  march  !  What  a  life  !  We 
marched  fifteen  miles  yesterday,  in  mud  and  rain,  to  this  point,  and 
got  into  camp  at  night  in  reasonable  comfort,  but  almost  without  rations, 
and  now  we  are  busy  with  the  miserable  interrogatory  of  what  to  eat? 

Snch  is  our  experience.  Colonel  Andrews  is  again  on  detached  duty, 
and,  for  the  past  few  daj-s,  I  have  been  in  command.  It  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  taking  care  of  a  regiment  when  the  whole 
Quartermaster  and  Commissary  Departments  of  the  army  corps  are  in 
such  hopeless  confusion  and  debility. 

No  other  army  corps  has  the  obstacles  to  contend  against  of  this 
kind  that  we  have.  At  Yorktown  they  have  the  sea,  and  the  Western 
rivers  bear  supplies  as  well  as  gunboats.  Here  our  wagons  cannot  bring 
supplies  enough  to  last  until  they  return  from  a  second  trip.  We  shall 
l>e  driven  to  forage  from  the  country ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  system 
adopted  wise  enough  and  prompt  enough  for  that  effort.  l!ut  there  is 
no  use  in  croaking  ;  we  shall  get  out  of  the  woods  somehow,  I  suppose. 

Among  other  short  supplies,  we  are  wholly  without  newspapers  since 
a  week  ago.  What  is  the  news?  I  hope  McClellan  is  silencing  his  op- 
ponents by  silencing  the  enemy's  batteries.    That 's  his  best  answer. 

[.Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Dwighi],  Life  aiui  Utters  of  Wilder  Dwight  (Boston.  1868), 
230-241  passim. 


87.    On  the  Firing  Line  (1863) 

BY  CORPORAL  JAMES  KENDALL  HOSMER 
Hosmer,  then  a  minister,  now  lilirarim  in  Minneapolis,  served  as  a  private  and  cor- 
poral in  ■  Massachuscllsreginienl.and  was  one  uf  the  color.guard.  After  the  war  he 
became  prominent  as  a  college  jirofesaor  and  author.  The  bailie  here  described  was 
a  futile  attack  on  Port  Hudson.  —  Uibliugiaphy  of  the  cain|>ai);n  :  J.  V.  Rhodes,  Hii- 
lery  of  the  UnileJ  Slates,  IV,  319,  note;  Channiuy  and  Ha«,  GiiiJe.  §  210. 

rr  i  oi  T  \  H  ^E  have  had  a  battle.  Not  quite  a  week  ago, 
[June  .6,  1863.]  YV  we  began  lo  he.r  of  il.  .  .  We  kn=» 
nothing  certain,  however,  until  Saturday.  (Il  is  now  Tuesday.)  Toward 
the  end  of  that  afternoon,  the  explicit  orders  came.  The  assault  was 
to  be  made  the  next  morning,  and  our  regiment  was  to  have  a  share  in 
it.    Wc  were  not  to  go  home  without  the  baptism  of  fire  and  blood. 

Before  dark,  we  were  ordered  into  line,  and  stacked  our  arms.     Each 
captain  made  a  little  speech.     "  No  talking  in  the  ranks ;  no  flinching. 
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Let  every  one  see  that  hJs  canteen  is  full,  and  that  he  has  hard  bread 
enough  for  a  day.  That  is  all  you  will  carry  beside  gun  and  equip- 
ments," We  left  the  guns  in  stack,  polished,  and  ready  to  be  caught  on 
the  instant;  and  lay  down  under  the  trees.  At  midnight  came  the 
cooks  with  coffee  and  warm  food.  Soon  after  came  the  order  to  move ; 
then,  slowly  and  with  many  halts,  nearly  four  hundred  strong,  we  took 
up  our  route  along  the  wood-paths.  Many  other  regiments  were  also  in 
motion.  The  forest  was  full  of  Rembrandt  pictures,  —  a  bright  blaie 
under  a  tree,  the  faces  and  arms  of  soldiers  all  aglow  about  it ;  the  wheel 
of  an  army-wagon,  or  the  brass  of  a  cannon,  lit  up ;  then  the  gloom  of 
the  wood,  and  the  night  shutting  down  about  it 

At  length,  it  was  daybreak.  .  .  .  We  were  now  only  screened  from 
the  rebel  works  by  a  thin  hedge.  Here  the  rifle-balls  began  to  cut  keen 
and  sharp  through  the  air  about  us ;  and  the  cannonade,  as  the  east  now 
began  to  redden,  reached  its  height,  —  a  continual  deafening  uproar, 
hurling  the  air  against  one  in  great  waves,  till  it  feit  almost  like  a  wall 
of  rubber,  bounding  and  rebounding  from  the  body,  —  the  great  guns  of 
the  "  Richmond,"  the  siege-Parrotts,  the  smaller  field- batteries ;  and, 
through  all,  the  bursting  of  the  shells  within  the  rebel  lines,  and  the 
keen,  deadly  whistle  of  well-aimed  bullets.  A  few  rods  down  the  mili- 
tary road,  the  column  paused.  .  .  .  The  banks  of  the  ravine  rose  on 
either  side  of  the  road  in  which  we  had  halted  ;  but  just  here  the  trench 
made  a  turn ;  and  in  front,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  yards, 
we  could  plainly  see  the  rebel  rampart,  red  in  the  morning-light  as  with 
blood,  and  shrouded  in  white  vapor  along  the  edge  as  the  sharpshooters 
behind  kept  up  an  incessant  discharge.  I  believe  I  felt  no  sensation  of 
fear,  nor  do  I  think  those  about  me  did.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  climb  up  the  path.  I  go  with  my  rifle  between  Wilson  and 
Hardiker  ;  keeping  nearest  the  former,  who  carries  the  national  flag.  In 
a  minute  or  two,  the  column  has  ascended,  and  is  deploying  in  a  long 
line,  under  the  colonel's  eye,  on  the  open  ground.  The  rebel  engineers 
are  most  skilful  fellows.  Between  us  and  the  brown  earth-heap  which 
we  are  to  try  to  gain  to-day,  the  space  is  not  wide ;  but  it  is  cut  up  in 
every  direction  with  ravines  and  gullies.  These  were  covered,  until  the 
parapet  was  raised,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber ;  but  now  it  has  all 
been  cut  down,  so  that  in  every  direction  the  fallen  tops  of  targe  trees 
interlace,  trunks  block  up  every  passage,  and  brambles  are  growing  over 
the  whole.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  advance  here  in  line  of  batde ; 
it  seems  almost  out  of  the  question  to  advance  in  any  order ;  but  the 
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word  is  given,  "  Forward  ! "  and  on  we  go.  Know  that  this  whole  space 
is  swept  by  a.  constant  patter  of  balls :  it  is  really  a  "  leaden  rain,"  We 
go  crawling  and  stooping:  but  now  and  then  before  us  rises  in  plain 
view  the  line  of  earth-works,  smoky  and  sulphurous  with  volleys ;  while 
all  about  us  fall  the  balls,  now  sending  a  lot  of  little  splinters  from  a 
stump,  now  knocking  the  dead  wood  out  of  the  old  tree-trunk  that  is 
sheltering  me,  now  driving  up  a  cloud  of  dust  from  a  little  knoll,  or  cut- 
ting off  the  head  of  a  weed  just  under  the  hand  as  with  an  invisible 
knife.  ...  "  Forward !  "  is  the  order.  We  all  stoop ;  but  the  colonel 
does  not  stoop ;  he  is  as  cool  as  he  was  in  his  tent  last  night,  when  I 
saw  him  drink  iced  lemonade.  He  turns  now  to  examine  the  ground, 
then  faces  back  again  to  direct  the  advance  of  this  or  that  flank.  Wil- 
son springs  on  from  cover  to  cover,  and  I  follow  close  after  him.  It  is 
hard  work  to  get  the  flag  along :  it  cannot  be  carried  in  the  air ;  and  we 
drag  it  and  pass  it  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  brambles,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  its  folds.  The  line  pauses  a  moment.  Capt.  Morton,  who 
has  risen  from  a  sick-bed  to  be  with  his  command,  is  coolly  cautioning 
his  company.  The  right  wing  is  to  remain  in  reserve,  while  the  left 
pushes  still  farther  forward.  The  major  is  out  in  front  of  us  now.  He 
stands  upon  a  log  which  bridges  a  ravine,  —  a  plain  mark  for  the  sharp- 
shooters, who  overlook  the  position,  not  only  from  the  parapet,  but  from 
the  tall  trees  within  the  rebel  works.  Presently  we  move  on  again, 
through  brambles  and  under  charred  trunks,  tearing  our  way,  and  pull- 
ing after  us  the  colors ;  creeping  on  our  bellies  across  exposed  ridges, 
where  bullets  hum  and  sing  like  stinging  bees;  and,  right  in  plain  view, 
the  ridge  of  earth,  its  brow  white  with  incessant  volleys.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Down  into  our  little  nook  now  come  tumbling  a  crowd  of  disor- 
ganized, panting  men.  They  are  part  of  a  New- York  regiment,  who,  on 
the  crest  just  over  us,  have  been  meeting  with  very  severe  loss.  They 
say  their  dead  and  dying  are  heaped  up  there.  We  believe  it ;  for  we 
can  hear  them,  they  are  so  near :  indeed,  some  of  those  who  come  tum- 
bling down  are  wounded ;  some  have  their  gun-stocks  broken  by  shot, 
and  the  barrels  bent,  while  they  are  unharmed.  They  are  frightened 
and  exhausted,  and  stop  to  recover  themselves;  but  presently  their 
officers  come  up,  and  order  them  forward  again.  From  time  to  time, 
afterwards,  wounded  men  crawl  back  from  their  position  a  few  yards  in 
front  of  where  we  are.  .  .  . 

...  We  begin  to  know  that  the  attack  has  failed.  ...  We  know 
nothing  certainly.   There  are  rumors,  thick  as  the  rifle-balls,  of  this  gen- 
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eral  killed,  that  regiment  destroyed,  and  successful  attempts  else*here- 
The  sun  goes  down  on  this  day  of  blood.  We  have  lost  several  killed.  .  .  . 
At  dusk,  I  creep  back  to  the  ravine,  where  I  am  to  sleep.  .  .  .  For 
food  to-day,  I  have  had  two  or  three  hard  crackers  and  cold  potatoes. 
We  have  no  blankets :  so  down  I  lie  to  sleep  as  I  can  on  the  earth,  with- 
out covering ;  and,  before  morning,  am  chilled  through  with  the  dew 
and  coldness  of  the  air. 
James  K.  Hosmer,  The  Color-Guard  (Boston,  1864),  187-195  pasiim. 


88.   The  Bummers    (1863) 

BY  REVEREND  GEORGE  HUGHES  HEPWORTH 

Hepwotth  vias  a  clergymBn  who  was  with  the  Union  ■rroy  in  Louisiana  in  1861 
and  1S63,  fK%l  as  chaplain  of  a  Massachusetts  legiment  and  later  as  a  Tnembei  of 
General  Banks's  staff.  The  piece  is  inserted  to  show  a  very  common  and  depressing 
side  of  tbe  war  —  Che  demoralized  soldier. —  liibliography  as  in  No.  S4  above. 

AFTER  our  column  reached  Opelousas,  I  left  it,  intending  to  go  on 
with  my  work  in  the  labor  system ;  and  I  found  but  one  thing, 
that,  to  my  mind,  marred  the  glory  of  our  march  through  the  TSche. 
'I'hat  was  the  extensive  system  of  plundering  and  pillaging  which  was 
carried  on  by  the  stragglers,  —  a  class  of  men  sufficiently  large  to  attract 
attention.  1  afterwards  found  that  their  practices  had  been  made  known 
to  the  general,  and  that  several  of  the  offenders  had  been  condemned  to 
be  shot.  1  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  have  mercy  on  a  rebel ;  but 
even  war  is  not  exactly  barbarism  :  it  docs  not  give  a  soldier  license  to 
do  as  he  chooses  with  what  does  not  belong  to  him.  .  .  ■ 

What  made  me  more  .indignant  was  the  fact,  that  the  men  who  were 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  batde  were  not  the  ones  who  were  enriching 
themselves.  They  simply  hewed  a  way,  through  which  others,  less 
worthy,  came  at  their  leisure.  The  stragglers  numbered  not  more  than 
five  hundred  in  all.  These  did  all  the  mischief.  One  of  these  we  found 
in  the  Newtown  jail,  with  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  silver  on  his 
person.  If  you  should  go  up  to  any  cottage  within  fifty  miles  of  the, 
rear,  you  would  probably  find  some  five  or  six  of  these  fellows  sitting  in 
the  gallery,  smoking,  sleeping,  or  boasting  of  their  exploits.  If  you 
should  take  the  trouble  to  empty  their  pockets,  you  would  find  an  assort- 
ment of  articles  sufficiently  large  for  a  Jew  to  commence  business  with. 
They   would   show  you  gold  pencils,  silver  spoons,  and  large  rolls  of 
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Confederate  bills,  and  offer  to  sell  you  relics  enough  to  fill  a  good-sized 

museum.  There  was  an  independence  or  an  audacity  about  these  fel- 
lows which  was  very  striking.  They  would  enter  a  house  with  the  air 
of  one  who  owned  the  place,  and  order  the  landlord  to  prepare  dinner 
for  two  or  three,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and,  while  the  frightened  Creole 
was  hurrying  and  bustling  to  do  their  bidding,  they  were  quietly  opening 
all  his  drawers,  looking  under  his  beds,  unlocking  his  trunks,  and  mak- 
ing whatever  discoveries  they  could.  Perhaps,  by  the  lime  dinner  was 
announced,  the  whole  party  would  have  donned  a  new  suit  of  clothes ; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  eating  the  best  the  poor  man  had,  would  proceed 
to  fill  their  pockets  with  his  watches,  his  wife's  jewelry,  and  all  the  little 
articles  of  !'rrrft(  which  could  be  found.  At  Franklin,  Mr.  Secesh  and 
his  family  were  quietly  seated  at  the  breakfast-table.  Upon  congratu- 
lating himself,  that,  so  far,  his  property  had  remained  intact,  he  saw 
half  a  dozen  soldiers  just  entering  his  gate.  They  came  very  leisurely 
into  the  room  where  he  sat  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  politely 
requested  them  to  rise  from  the  table,  and  make  room  for  Uncle  Sam's 
boys  :  then,  after  having  satisfied  their  hunger  with  what  the  planter  had 
supplied  for  himself,  they  pocketed  every  silver  fork  and  spoon,  and  as 
leisurely  took  their  departure.  I  confess,  that,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, I  heard  Mr.  Secesh  whine  about  his  trouble,  with  a  great  deal 
of  inward  chuckling.  He  was  a  bad  man,  a  Northern  man,  an  adven- 
turer, who  had  married  a  large  plantation,  and  out-Heroded  Herod  in 
his  virulence  against  the  Yankees. 

But  the  practice  I  most  deeply  deplore.  Once  I  came  near  getting 
into  difficulty  by  trying  to  check  it.  I  remained  all  night  with  a  man 
who  had  suffered  severely  from  these  military  thieves.  About  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  roused  by  a  tremendous  noise  down 
stairs.  Dressing  myself  with  all  due  haste,  I  went  to  the  window,  and, 
looking  down,  saw  one  of  the  gang  just  emerging  from  the  cellar  window 
below,  his  arms  and  pockets  full  of  plunder.  Presenting  my  pistol  to 
his  caput,  I  demanded  what  he  was  doing.  He  turned  suddenly,  caught 
sight  of  the  ugly  little  revolver  close  to  his  brains,  and,  with  a  rapidity 
only  equalled  by  a  turtle  drawing  in  his  head  when  struck,  he  tumbled 
back  into  the  room,  greatly  surprised.  I  went  to  the  door  to  find  the 
rest  of  the  gang,  when  I  was  met  by  the  roundest  and  most  complete 
cursing  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  receive.  Expletives  which  I 
had  supposed  were  long  since  obsolete,  and  all  the  most  damnatory 
phrases  in  our  language,  were  used  with  refreshing  license.    The  men 
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had  screened  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  a  bayou ;  and,  when  I 
drew  my  weapon  on  them,  they  dodged  behind  the  levee,  and  made 
good  their  escape.  Just  then,  I  recollected  that  I  was  in  my  shirt- 
sleeves, and  without  any  insignia  of  rank,  and  started  for  the  house  to 
get  my  coat.  I  had  proceeded  but  a  few  steps,  however,  when  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  five  of  the  gang,  each  with  his  musket.  A  pretty 
fix  to  be  in,  surely  1  The  rascals  might  shoot  me,  and  then  swear  that  I 
was  a  planter  who  had  offered  them  violence.  Nothing  but  the  most 
unadulterated  bravado  would  clear  me.  So,  just  as  I  was  pondering 
what  it  was  best  to  do,  the  fellow  who  had  played  the  turtle  so  beauti- 
fully, quietly  cocked  his  musket,  and  said, — 

"Throw  down  your  pistol,  or  I  will  shoot !  " 

This,  of  course,  was  unendurable.  My  pistol  had  on  it  the  name  of  the 
friend  who  gave  it  to  me,  and  it  was  one  of  the  last  things  to  be  given  up. 

He  repeated  his  very  praiseworthy  determination  to  shoot  me ;  when 
I  rather  took  him  by  surprise  by  bellowing  in  my  loudest  tones,  — 

"  Sirrah,  1  place  you  under  arrest ;  and,  if  you  budge  an  inch,  you 
shall  become  intimately  acquainted  with  that "  (displaying  my  pistol  to 
the  best  possible  advantage).  "  Shoulder  arms  !  "  I  repeated,  as  loud 
as  I  could  bawl. 

The  fellow  was  completely  disconcerted,  and  actually  came  to  the 
shoulder  arms;  when  I  put  on  the  coat  I  had  sent  for  (having  on 
shoulder-straps,  of  course),  and  placed  the  fellow  under  arrest.  But  I 
never  preferred  charges  against  him,  and  so  the  matter  ended  as  a  joke. 
George  H.  Hepworth.  7»^  IVA16,  Hoe,  and  Sioord,  or  The  Gulf-Deparl- 

mentin  '63  (Boston,  1864),  'iji-2%2 passim. 


89.   The  Sanitary  Commission  (1863) 

BY  REVEREND  FREDERICK  NEWMAN  KNAPP 
Knapp,  previously  a  minister,  joined  the  Sanitary  Commiisian  in  1861,  and  became 
the  luperintendent  of  the  special  relief  deparlmcnt;  he  furnished  aid  lo  some  fifty 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Lincoln  and 
Grant.  The  extract  below  gives  information  about  only  one  of  the  many  duties  under- 
taken by  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  its  noble  work  of  mitigating  the  borroTt  of  war. 
—  Bibliography  as  in  No.  S4  above. 

Washihoton,  D.  C, 
Central  Office.  U.  S.  Sanitabv  a>M'N,  Octoter  isi,  1863.  .  .  . 

TflE  main  purpose  kept  in  view  in  this  work  of  Special  Relief  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  .  .  . 
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First.  To  supply  to  the  sick  men  of  the  oewly  arrived  regiments  such 
medicines,  food,  and  care  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  receive,  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion,  and  with  the  unavoidable  lack  of  facilities,  from 
their  own  officers.  The  men  to  be  thus  aided  are  those  who  are  not  so 
sick  as  to  have  a  claim  upon  a  general  hospital,  and  yet  need  immediate 
care  to  guard  them  against  serious  sickness. 

Second.  To  furnish  suitable  food,  lodging,  care  and  assistance  to  men 
who  are  honorably  discharged  from  service,  sent  fronx  general  hospitals, 
or  from  their  regiments,  but  who  are  often  delayed  a  day  or  more  in  the 
city,  sometimes  many  days  before  they  obtain  their  papers  and  pay. 

Third.  To  communicate  with  distant  regiments  in  behalf  of  discharged 
men  whose  certificates  of  disability  or  descriptive  lists  on  which  to  draw 
their  pay  prove  to  be  defective  —  the  invalid  soldiers  meantime  being 
cared  for,  and  not  exposed  to  the  fatigue  and  risk  of  going  in  person  to 
their  regiments  to  have  their  papers  corrected. 

Fourth.  To  act  as  the  unpaid  agent  or  attorney  of  discharged  soldiers 
who  are  too  feeble  or  too  utterly  disabled  to  present  their  own  claim  at 
the  paymaster's  office. 

Fifth.  To  look  into  the  condition  of  discharged  men  who  assume  to  be 
without  means  to  pay  the  expense  of  going  to  their  homes ;  and  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  means  where  we  find  the  man  is  true  and  the  need  real. 

Sixth.  To  secure  to  disabled  soldiers  railroad  tickets  at  reduced  rates, 
and,  through  an  agent  at  the  railroad  station,  see  that  these  men  are  not 
robbed  or  imposed  upon  by  sharpers. 

Seventh.  To  see  that  all  men  who  are  discharged  and  paid  ofT  do  at 
once  leave  the  city  for  their  homes ;  or,  in  cases  where  they  have  been 
induced  by  evil  companions  to  remain  behind,  to  endeavor  to  rescue 
them,  and  see  them  started  with  thro  ugh- tickets  to  their  own  towns. 

Eighth.  To  make  reasonably  clean  and  comfortable  before  they  leave 
the  city,  such  discharged  men  as  are  deficient  in  cleanliness  and  clothes. 

Ninth,  To  be  prepared  to  meet  at  once  with  food  or  other  aid,  such 
immediate  necessities  as  arise  when  sick  men  arrive  in  the  city  in  large 
numbers  from  battle-fields  or  distant  hospitals. 

Tenth.  To  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  soldiers  who  are  out  of  hos- 
pitals, yet  not  in  service ;  and  give  information  to  the  proper  authorities 
of  such  soldiers  as  seem  endeavoring  to  avoid  duty  or  to  desert  from  the 
ranks.  .  .  . 

Having  made  these  general  statements,  I  will  now  report,  in  detail, 
but  briefly  as  may  be,  upon  the  several  branches  of  Relief;  —  and  first, 
at  Washington : 
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rst,  "  T%e  Home,"  374  North  Capitol  Street.  —  Increased  accommo- 
dations for  securing  room  and  comfort  at  the  Home,  referred  to  in  my 
last  report,  have  been  obtained  ;  and  now,  instead  of  140  beds,  we  have 
at  the  Home  320,  besides  a  large  baggage-room,  a  convenient  washroom, 
a  bath-house,  &c.  .  .  .  The  third  building  ...  for  a  "  Hospital."  .  .  . 
The  necessity  for  this  building,  devoted  exclusively  to  Hospital  purposes, 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  although  the  men  who  come  under  the  care  of 
the  Commission  are  mostly  on  their  way  to  their  homes,  and  might  there- 
fore be  supposed  to  be  not  so  very  feeble  as  to  need  specially  "  Hospi- 
tal" treatment,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  are  weakened  to 
such  a  degree  by  disease,  that  by  the  time  they  reach  Washington,  or 
the  railway  station  from  the  front,  or  from  the  various  hospitals,  their 
strength  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  they  are  only  restored,  if  at  all,  by 
such  care  as  hospital  treatment  affords ;  and  frequently  they  arc  too  far 
gone  to  make  even  that  available,  .  ,  .  These  were  nearly  all  men  hav- 
ing their  discharge  papers  with  them,  and  they  had,  consequently,  given 
up  their  claim  upon  the  General  or  Regimental  Hospitals,  and  had  taken 
the  first  stage  of  their  journey  towards  their  homes.  If  they  had  not 
found  the  care  which  the  Commission  thus  offered  to  them,  these  same 
men  must  have  died  in  the  cars  along  the  way,  or  at  some  stopping- 
point  on  their  journey.  ,  .  , 

"  The  doors  of  the  '  Home '  are  open  night  and  day  ;  yet  vigilant  watch 
is  kept,  not  to  harbor  any  man  who  ought  to  be  with  his  regiment,  or 
reporting  to  some  Medical  Officer.  Otherwise,  the  '  Home '  would 
quickly  become  what  of  course  there  is,  as  we  are  really  to  acknowl- 
edge, apparent  and  real  danger  of  its  becoming,  unless  wisely  managed, 
viz.,  a  philanthropic  interference  with  Army  discipline,  pleading  its  human- 
ity as  an  excuse  for  its  intrusion.  ..."... 

Loilge  No.  4,  in  "  H "  Street.  This  is  the  new  I^dge  with  large 
accommodations,  immediately  connected  with  the  office  of  the  Paymas- 
ter for  discharged  soldiers.  .  .  . 

This  relief  st.ition  consists  of  six  buildings.  A  dormatory  of  a  hun- 
dred beds;  a  dining-room,  seating  about  one  hundred,  with  a  large 
kitchen  attached  :  a  baggage-room,  where  all  the  discharged  men  com- 
ing in  to  be  paid  off  can  deposit  their  baggage,  receiving  a  check  for 
it :  a  storehouse  :  quarters  for  the  guard  :  and  a  building  containing  the 
office  of  the  Free  Pension  Agency,  office  of  the  Medical  Examiner  for 
pensions,  and  ticket  office  for  the  Railroad  agent,  selling  through- tickets 
to  soldiers  at  reduced  rates  of  fare. 
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All  disabled  soldiers  discharged  directly  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
or  from  the  Hospitab  in  this  vicinity  come  to  the  Paymaster's  office, 
which  is  within  this  same  inclosure,  to  be  paid  off.  Government  can  no 
longer  hold  itself  directly  responsible  for  these  men,  and  here  is  where 
,  we  take  them  up.  Vet  Government  cordially  co-operates  in  our  work, 
furnishing  to  the  Commission  part  of  these  very  buildings,  and  giving 
such  army  rations  at  this  Lodge  as  we  can  use  for  these  men  advan- 
tageously with  our  other  supplies. 

The  object  of  the  whole  thing  at  this  Lodge  is  this,  viz. :  so  to  supply 
to  the  discharged  soldier  close  at  his  hand  and  without  a  cent  of  cost, 
all  that  he  needs  —  food,  lodging,  assistance  in  correcting  his  papers, 
aid  in  looking  up  his  claims,  help  in  obtaining  liis  pension  and  his  bounty 
—  such  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  or  opportunity  for  the  soldier  to  put 
himself  or  be  put  into  the  hands  of  claim  agents  and  sharpers,  or  to  go 
out  and  expose  himself  to  the  temptations  of  the  city.  .  .  , 

But  for  the  gratuitous  aid  thus  afforded  these  soldiers  discharged  from 
the  service,  disabled  by  wounds  or  worn  down  by  long  marches  and  ex- 
posure in  the  field,  or  enfeebled  by  disease,  anxious  to  get  home,  would 
have  applied  to  "  Claim  Agents "  for  aid  in  obtaining  speedily  their  dues 
from  the  Government,  submitting  willingly  to  pay  a  commission  ranging 
from  10  to  40  per  cent.  These  agents,  with  some  rare  and  admirable 
exceptions,  in  four  cases  out  of  every  five,  impede  the  settlement  of 
accounts  instead  of  facilitating  them. 
Tht  Sanitary  Commission  Bulletin,  November  1,  1863  (New  York),  I,  11-16 

90.    A  Night  Attack  {1863) 

BY    SURGEON    ALBERT    GAILLARD    HART 

Dr.  Hart  was  a  practising  phyaiciin  in  western  Fenoiylvaaia  who  wu  commn- 
•ioned  in  the  Forty-Kint  Ohio  Rcj^imcnt  in  lS6l  and  served  as  assistant  surgeon  and 
■urgeon  in  the  western  campaigns  from  1861  to  1S64.  He  is  still  a  practising 
physician.  The  attack  deKcihed  in  this  letter  was  Grant's  first  movement  toward 
the  Tclief  of  Chattanooga. —  Bibliography  of  tbe  campaign  as  in  No.  IZ2  below. 

4IM  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  Tennessee  River,  nine  miles  t>elo» 

Chattanooga,  Tneiday  Morning.  October  37th,  1863. 
My  Dear  Boys ;  — 

I  WRITE  you  from  the  river  bank,  with  my  hospital  knapsack  my 
writing-desk.     But  this  morning  is  the  fastest  in  military  matters 
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which  I  have  ever  knovn  since  I  have  been  in  the  army,  and  I  must 
sketch  it  to  yoa  just  as  it  is  before  me.  .  .  . 

About  5  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  I  received  an  order  from  Brigade 
Headquarters,  that  "one  surgeon  or  assistant  surgeon  will  accompany 
each  regiment  in  the  march  to-night.'.'  ...  It  was  dark  when  1 75  men 
out  of  our  regiment,  who  on  some  pretense  had  been  previously  detailed, 
and  ordered  to  have  cartridge  boxes  filled  up  to  sixty  rounds,  were 
ordered  to  be  ready  to  go  on  a  march,  without  blankets.  No  intimation 
was  given  as  to  the  nature  of  the  service.  As  the  night  wore  on,  it 
became  known  that  a  boat  expedition  was  on  foot.  .  .  . 

I  was  called  up  at  i  o'clock  a.m.,  and  found  a  detail  from  each  regi- 
ment in  our  brigade  waiting  to  march.  It  was  2  o'clock  a.m.  when 
we  got  down  to  the  river.  Here  a  flotilla  of  fifty  pontoon  boats  awaited 
us,  and  slowly  we  got  on  board.  The  boats  were  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet  long,  and  about  seven  feet  wide,  but  shallow.  On  board  of  each 
twenty-five  men  embarked,  with  five  rowers  and  a  steersman  to  each 
boat.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  moonlight  night,  but  fortunately  cloudy,  and  we  gladly  see  the 
fog  which  hangs  over  the  river,  thicken,  and  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
forest  skirting  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  river,  widening  and  throw- 
ing its  friendly  protection  out  to  shield  us  even  partially  from  observa- 
tion. We  are  1,300  strong,  bold,  resolute,  daring  men,  with  enough  of 
the  electric  fire  among  officers  and  men  to  kindle  enthusiasm  for  any 
required  deed  of  danger  or  daring.  But  night  attacks  are  notoriously 
uncertain,  and  ours  is  no  exception.  I  think  it  all  over  in  quiet  reflection 
as  we  float  down,  and  make  up  my  mind  that  some  of  us  are  pretty  sure 
to  sink  in  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  before  the  expedition  is  over.  .  .  . 

It  is  understood  that  after  we  have  descended  two  miles,  or  two  and 
a  half,  the  rebels  hold  the  south  side  of  the  river,  with  their  pickets,  and 
that  we  are  liable  to  be  fired  upon  at  any  point  below  that.  Perfect 
silence  is  enjoined.  I  sit  beside  one  of  our  Captains,  facing  the  south 
bank  and  waiting  for  the  first  gun  from  the  enemy.  After  two  miles 
our  oarsmen  ceased  rowing,  and  we  floated  still  and  silent  down  the 
rapid  stream.  .  .  . 

Gen.  Hazen  is  in  the  van,  directing  in  barely  intelligible  voice,  and 
calling  out  clear  and  low,  "  close  up  I  close  up  ! "  For  the  boats  are 
straggling  as  they  move  at  different  speed,  and  when  we  make  our  land- 
ing our  boats  should  be  together,  that  we  may  not  be  beaten  in  detail. 
My  head  drops  down  upon  my  arm ;  I  find  room  between  the  legs  of 
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the  oarsmen,  drop  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  sleep  sweetly  and 
soundly.  We  have  Heated  miles  while  I  slept.  We  have  descended 
nine  miles  by  the  river  in  just  two  hours.  There  is  the  sharp  rattle  of 
masketry  as  we  turn  toward  the  left  bank.  I  fully  awaken  only  after 
several  shots  are  fired  from  the  shore,  to  find  the  balls  whizzing  over  and 
around,  and  striking  the  water  close  to  our  boat.  "  Push  for  the  shore  I 
Push  for  the  shore!"  The  oarsmen  pull  heavily  at  the  oars.  Our 
boats  have  dropped  a  little  below  our  intended  landing,  but  we  reach 
the  bank  and  leap  ashore  as  we  may.  The  Company  in  our  boat  is 
formed  instantly,  and  rushes  up  along  the  bank  to  reach  our  proper 
position.  Day  is  just  beginning  to  break,  but  objects  are  confused  at  a 
short  distance. 

We  are  at  Brown's  Feny.  A  few  feet  above  the  water  there  is  a 
narrow  bench  of  level  ground  100  to  150  feet  wide,  above  which  towers 
a  hill  ascending  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  ...  At  this  landing 
a  ravine  terminates,  which  cuts  through  the  ridge  I  have  described,  and  a 
road  comes  down  along  it  to  the  water's  edge.  On  each  side  of  this 
road  is  the  high  hill.  In  going  back  along  this  road  500  yards  you  come 
out  upKm  the  broad  valley  beyond.  Stopping  to  dress  a  wounded  man 
I  got  behind  the  regiment.  ...  I  had  not  gone  up  more  than  200 
yards  when  I  came  upon  a  squad  of  sixty  men  of  the  33rd  Kentucky 
holding  the  road,  and  although  ten  minutes  had  hardly  elapsed  since  the 
landing,  they  were  already  cutting  down  trees  to  build  a  breastwork.  .  .  . 
I  had  only  ascended  a  little  distance  when  a  fierce  fight  began  at  the 
point  I  had  just  left.  I  could  not  see  it  in  the  gloom,  but  I  could  hear 
the  sharp,  shrill  yells  of  the  rebs,  so  different  from  the  cheer  which  our 
men  use.  Crack  upon  crack  came  the  musketry !  I  could  hear  our  men 
falling  rapidly  back ;  the  rebels  had  got  upon  the  opposite  hill,  and  as 
our  men  retreated,  the  rebel  shots  crossed  the  road  and  came  thick  and 
fast  around  us.  .  .  .  Our  men  threw  out  skirmishers  to  the  right  along 
the  precipitous  side  of  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  ravine,  and  the  whole 
force  pressed  forward  with  furious  cheers,  and  moved  up  over  rocks,  and 
up  the  almost  perpendicular  hill  down  which  the  rebels  in  the  same 
order  were  advancing  but  a  moment  before.  No  man  could  guess  what 
force  the  rebels  had,  or  how  soon  we  might  run  upon  a  line  of  battle 
which  would  sweep  us  down  the  hill  like  chaff.  But  the  officers,  who 
had  been  made  fully  aware  of  the  ground  to  be  gone  over,  pressed  on  at 
the  best  speed  they  could  make,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  this  hill.     Meanwhile  our  detachment 
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of  600  men  with  which  I  had  landed  had  moved  up  the  precipitous 
path  and  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  left.  The  perpendicular 
ascent  was  not  less  than  300  feet.  Great  boulders,  rocks,  rubbish,  and 
underbrush  were  in  their  way.  Along  this  ridge  or  razor-back,  a  few  feet 
wide,  our  men  were  posted  when  I  reached  them.  Of  course,  our 
regiment  with  Col.  Wiley  is  in  the  advance ;  the  6lh  and  24lh  O.  V.  1. 
and  5th  Kentucky  follow.  The  top  is  scarcely  two  yards  wide,  and  in 
front  again  descends  rapidly,  but  is  not  so  steep  as  on  the  river  side. 
Our  skirmishers  form  and  push  down  the  hill  through  trees  and  under- 
brush. .  .  .  The  rebels  form  rapidly,  and  probably  imagining  our  force 
to  be  small,  make  a  furious  effort  to  take  back  from  us  the  ground  we 
have  gained.  Our  skirmishers  fall  back  for  a  moment,  but  soon  drive 
back  the  enemy,  who,  as  the  daylight  advances,  are  to  be  plainly  seen  in 
the  broad  valley  below,  and  can  be  heard  giving  orders  for  a  rapid 
retreat.  The  day  is  won  !  But  to  secure  ourselves  in  our  position  our 
men  throw  up  quickly  a  breastwork  of  small  trees  hastily  cut  down, 
loose  stones,  and  earth  scratched  up  with  their  tin  plates.  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  the  position  was  secured  another  act  began.  As  I  sat 
fronting  the  ferry,  a  cloud  of  men  appeared  on  the  opposite  shore.  At 
half-past  eight  a.m.  a  pontoon  bridge,  made  with  the  boats  which  carried 
us  down,  started  from  the  bank.  As  it  was  pushed  into  the  river, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  I  thought  how  savage  Indians  of  the  olden  time, 
watching  its  progress  from  the  shore,  would  have  thought  it  some 
wondrous  animal,  pushing  itself  across  the  water,  and  bearing  upon  its 
broad  back  a  thousand  strange  and  unknown  men,  coming  to  drive  them 
from  their  hunting  grounds.  At  4  p.m.  I  crossed  the  river  upon  this 
bridge,  capable  of  ferrying  over  a  great  army.  And  over  it,  a  day  or  two 
later.  Hooker,  coming  up  from  Bridgeport  with  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Army  Corps,  would  reestablish  our  "  cracker  line,"  and  bring  hope  and 
relief  to  our  starving  army  in  Chattanooga. 

From  a  MS.  letter  communicated  for  this  volume  to  his  son  by  Dr.  Hart. 
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CHAPTER   XVI  — THE   SOUTHERN   ARMIES 
91.    War  Songs  (1861  ?) 

BV   SOUTHERN   POETS 

Pike,  the  lathoT  of  "  Dixie,"  waa  of  New  England  biilh  and  education,  but  he  tet- 
tled  in  the  Sonlh,  where  he  gained  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  aulhor.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  Confederate  Indian  commiuiunei.  Macailhy  was  a  light  come- 
dian who  appeared  al  most  of  the  theatres  in  the  South  during  the  war,  making  a 
ipecially  of  this  and  other  patriotic  balladi Bibliography  as  in  No.  So  above. 

A.    "  DIXIE  " 
Bv  Albert  Vtut 

SOUTHRONS,  hear  your  Country  call  you  1 
Up  I  lest  worse  than  death  befall  you  I 
To  arms  !    To  arms !    To  arms  !  in  Dixie  I 
Lo !  all  the  beacon-fires  are  lighted, 
Let  all  hearts  be  now  united  ! 
To  arms !    To  arms  !    To  arms !  in  Dixie  I 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  ! 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 
For  Dixie's  land  we  lake  our  stand, 
And  live  or  die  for  Dixie  ! 
To  arms  !     To  arms  ! 

.And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie  ! 
To  arms  !    To  arms ! 

And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie  1 

Hear  the  Northern  thunders  mutter ! 
Northern  flags  in  South  wind  flutter ; 

[To  arms,  elc. 
Send  thetn  back  your  flerce  defiance  I 
Stamp  upon  the  accursed  alliance  Ij 

To  arms,  etc. 

Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  !  etc. 
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Fear  no  danger  I    Shun  no  labor  1 
Lift  up  rifle,  pike,  and  sabre  I 

To  arms,  etc. 
Shoulder  pressing  close  to  shoulder, 
Let  the  odds  make  each  heart  bolder  1 

To  arms,  etc. 

Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie !  etc 

How  the  South's  great  heart  rejoices. 
At  your  cannons'  ringing  voices ; 

To  arms !  etc. 
For  faith  betrayed  and  pledges  broken. 
Wrongs  inflicted,  insults  spoken ; 

To  arms !  etc. 

Advance  the  Hag  of  Dixie  I  etc. 

Strong  as  lions,  swift  as  eagles. 

Back  to  their  kennels  hunt  these  beagles ; 

To  arms !  etc. 
Cut  the  unequal  words  [bonds?]  asunder ! 
Let  them  then  each  other  plunder  1 

To  arms  !  etc. 

Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  I  etc. 

Swear  upon  your  Country's  altar. 
Never  to  submit  or  falter ; 

To  arms !  etc. 
Till  the  spoilers  are  defeated. 
Till  the  Lord's  work  is  completed. 

To  arms !  etc. 

Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  !  etc. 

Halt  not,  till  our  Federation 

Secures  among  Earth's  Powers  its  station ! 

To  arms !  etc. 
Then  at  peace,  and  crowned  with  glory, 
Hear  your  children  tell  the  story  1 

To  arms !  etc. 

Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  !  etc. 
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If  the  loved  ones  weep  in  sadness, 
Victory  soon  shall  bring  them  gladness : 

To  arms !  etc. 
Exultant  pride  soon  banish  sorrow; 
Smiles  chase  tears  away  to-monxiw. 

To  arms !  etc. 
Advance  the  Hag  of  Dixie  I  etc 


B.    "THE   BONNIE   BLUE  FLAG" 
Bv  Harry  Macarthy 

WE  are  a  band  of  brothers,  and  natives  to  the  soil, 
Fighting  for  the  property  we  gained  by  honest  toil ; 
And  when  our  rights  were  threatened,  the  cry  rose  near  and  far; 
Hurrah  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a  single  star  I 
Chorus  —  Hurrah  1  hurrah  !  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag 
That  bears  a  single  star. 

As  long  as  the  Union  was  faithful  to  her  trust. 

Like  friends  and  like  brothers,  kind  were  we  and  just ; 

But  now  when  Northern  treachery  attempts  our  rights  to  mar. 

We  hoist  on  high  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a  single  star. 

First,  gallant  South  Carolina  nobly  made  the  stand ; 

Then  came  Alabama,  who  took  her  by  the  hand ; 

Next,  quickly,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Florida  — 

All  raised  the  flag,  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a  single  star. 

Ye  men  of  valor,  gather  round  the  banner  of  the  right ; 
Texas  and  fair  Louisiana  join  us  in  the  fight. 
Davis,  our  loved  President,  and  Stephens,  statesmen  are ; 
Now  rally  round  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a  single  star. 

And  here's  to  brave  Virginia !  the  Old  Dominion  State 
With  the  young  Confederacy  at  length  has  linked  her  fate. 
Impelled  by  her  example,  now  other  States  prepare 
To  hoist  on  high  the  bonnie  lilue  Flag  that  bears  a  single  star. 

Then  here's  to  our  Confederacy ;  strong  we  are  and  brave. 
Like  patriots  of  old  we'll  fight,  our  heriuge  to  save ; 
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And  rather  than  submit  to  shame,  to  die  we  would  prefer ; 
So  cheer  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a  single  star. 

Then  cheer,  boys,  cheer,  raise  the  joyous  shout. 

For  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  now  have  both  gone  out ; 

Atid  let  another  rousing  cheer  for  Tennessee  be  given. 

The  single  star  of  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  has  grown  to  be  eleven  I 

From  reptitils  in  Rebel  Rhymes  and  Rhapsodies  (edited  by  Frank  Moore,  New 
York,  1864),  10-23,  120-122. 


92.    Horrors  of  War  (1862) 

BY    LIEUTENANT    WILLIAM    GEORGE    STEVENSON 

Stevenson  was  a  young  ^few  Vuik  man  tesiding  in  Arkansas  at  the  outbreak  of 
■the  war.  He  *'  volunteered  "  in  the  Cunfederatc  army  at  the  advice  of  a  vigilance 
committee,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  At  the  battle  uf  Shilgb.  or  Pittsburg 
Landing,  he  saw  the  scenes  wliich  are  described  in  this  cxtracl.  After  the  battle  he 
acted  as  civilian  assistant -surgeon  until  he  succeeded  in  escaping  In  the  Union  lind 
some  months  later,  —  liibliograph/  of  the  tampaign  as  in  No.  107  below. 

ABOUT  three  o'clock  I  was  sent  to  the  rear  with  dispatches  of  the 
progress  of  the  battle,  and  asking  reinforcements.  When  about 
half  way  to  Beauregard's  staff,  riding  at  full  gallop,  iiiy  first  serious  acci- 
dent occurred,  my  life  being  saved  by  but  a  hair's  breadth.  As  my 
horse  rose  in  a  long  leap,  his  forefeet  in  the  air  and  his  head  about 
as  high  as  my  shoulder,  a  cannon-ball  struck  him  above  the  eye  and 
carried  away  the  upper  part  of  his  head.  Of  course  the  momentum 
carried  his  lifeless  body  some  ten  feel  ahead,  and  hurled  me  some  dis- 
tance further, — saber,  pistols,  and  all.  ,  ,  . 

.  .  .  When  I  had  reached  the  camp  of  the  71st  Ohio  Volunteers,  my 
strength  failed,  and  after  getting  something  to  eat  for  myself  and  horse, 
and  a  bucket  of  water  to  bathe  my  side  during  the  night,  I  tied  my 
horse  near  the  door  of  a  tent,  and  crept  in  to  try  to  sleep.  But  the 
shells  from  the  gunboats,  which  made  night  hideous,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  pleadings  of  the  dying,  for  a  time  prevented.  Weari- 
ness at  length  overcame  me,  and  sleep  followed  more  refreshing  and 
sound  than  I  hoped  for  under  the  circumstances.  .  .  . 

...  At  five  A.M.  I  was  in  the  saddle,  though  scarcely  able  to  mount, 
from  the  pain  in  knee  and  side;  and  in  making  my  way  to  General 
Beauregard's  staff,  my  head  reeled  and  my  heart  grew  sick  at  the  scenes 
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through  which  I  passed.  I  record  but  one.  In  crossing  a  small  ravine, 
my  horse  hesitated  to  step  over  the  stream,  and  I  glanced  down  to  detect 
the  cause.  The  slight  rain  during  the  night  had  washed  the  leaves  out 
of  a  narrow  channel  down  the  gully  some  six  inches  wide,  leaving  the 
hard  clay  exposed.  Down  this  pathway  ran  sluggishly  a  band  of  blood 
nearly  an  inch  thick,  (illiDg  the  channel.  For  a  minute  I  looked  and 
reflected,  how  many  human  lives  are  flowing  past  me,  and  who  shall 
account  for  such  butchery  !  Striking  my  rowels  into  the  horse  to  escape 
from  the  horrible  sight,  he  plunged  his  foot  into  the  stream  of  blood, 
and  threw  the  already  thickening  mass  in  ropy  folds  upon  the  dead 
leaves  on  the  bank  1  The  only  relief  to  my  feelings  was  the  reflection 
that  I  had  not  shed  one  drop  of  that  blood.  .  .  . 

At  three  o'clock  p.m.  the  Confederates  decided  on  a  retreat  to 
Corinth.  ... 

About  five  o'clock  I  requested  permission  to  ride  on  toward  Corinth, 
as  I  was  faint  and  weary,  and,  from  the  pain  in  my  side  and  knee,  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  saddle  much  longer.  This  was  granted,  and  I 
made  a  diiour  from  the  road  on  which  the  army  was  retreating,  that  I 
might  travel  faster  and  get  ahead  of  the  main  body.  In  this  ride  of 
twelve  miles  alongside  of  the  routed  army,  I  saw  more  of  human  agony 
and  woe  than  I  trust  I  will  ever  again  be  called  on  to  witness.  The 
retreating  host  wound  along  a  narrow  and  almost  impassable  road, 
extending  some  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length.  Here  was  a  long  line 
of  wagons  loaded  with  wounded,  piled  in  like  bags  of  grain,  groaning 
and  cursing,  while  the  mules  plunged  on  in  mud  and  water  belly-deep, 
the  water  sometimes  coming  into  the  wagons.  Next  came  a  straggMng 
regiment  of  infantry  pressing  on  past  the  train  of  wagons,  then  a  stretcher 
borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  carrying  a  wounded  officer,  then 
soldiers  staggering  along,  with  an  arm  broken  and  hanging  down,  or 
Other  fearful  wounds  which  were  enough  to  destroy  life.  And  to  add 
to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  the  elements  of  heaven  marshaled  their 
forces,  —  a  fitting  accompaniment  of  the  tempest  of  human  desolation 
and  passion  which  was  raging.  A  cold,  drizzling  rain  commenced  about 
nightfall,  and  soon  came  harder  and  faster,  then  turned  to  pitiless  blind- 
ing hail.  This  storm  raged  with  unrelenting  violence  for  three  hours. 
I  passed  long  wagon  trains  filled  with  wounded  and  dying  soldiers, 
without  even  a  blanket  to  shield  them  from  the  driving  sleet  and  hail, 
which  fell  ip  stones  as  large  as  partridge  eggs,  until  it  lay  on  the  ground 
two  inches  deep. 
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Some  three  hundred  men  died  during  that  awfiil  retreat,  and  their 
bodies  were  thrown  out  to  make  room  for  others  who,  aUhough  wounded, 
had  struggled  on  through  the  storm,  hoping  to  find  shelter,  rest,  and 
medical  care. 

By  eight  o'clock  at  night  I  had  passed  the  whole  retreating  column. . . . 
But  my  powers  of  endurance  , . .  were  exhausted,  and  I  dismounted  at 
a  deserted  cabin  by  the  wayside,  scarce  able  to  drag  myself  to  the  door- 
way. .  .  .  Procuring  two  hard  crackers  and  a  cup  of  rye  coffee,  I  made 
a  better  meal  than  I  had  eaten  in  three  days,  and  then  lay  down  in  a 
vacant  room  and  slept. 
[W.  G.  Stevenson],  Thirteen  Months  in  the  Rebel  Army.    By  an  Impressed 

New  Yorker  (New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1862),  \t,t,'\Ti  passim. 


93.    "Stonewall  Jackson's  Way"  (1862) 

BY    JOHN    WILLIAMSON    PALMER      ■ 

Palmer  wu  born  in  Maryland  and  educated  as  a  physician.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  war  he  was  a  Confederate  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Since  the  war  he  has  gained  prominence  as  an  author  and  editor.  This  ballad  was 
oneof  the  most  popular  lyrics  in  the  South.  —  Fur  Jackson,  see  No.  113  below. — 
Bibliography  as  in  No.  So  above. 

COME,  stack  arms,  men  !     Pile  dn  the  rails, 
Stir  up  the  camp-fire  bright ; 
No  matter  if  the  canteen  fails, 

We  'II  make  a  roaring  night. 
Here  Shenandoah  brawls  along. 
There  burly  Blue  Ridge  echoes  strong, 
To  swell  the  brigade's  rousing  song 

Of "  Stonewall  Jackson's  Way." 

We  see  him  now  —  the  old  slouched  hat 

Cocked  o'er  his  eye  askew. 
The  shrewd,  dry  smile,  the  speech  so  pat. 

So  calm,  so  blunt,  so  true. 
The  "  Blue-Light  Elder  "  knows  'em  well ; 
Says  he,  "  That 's  Banks  —  he 's  fond  of  shell ; 
Lcird  save  his  soul !  we  '11  give  him "  well. 

That  's  "Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 
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Silence  !  ground  arms  !  kneel  all  1  caps  off  I 

Old  Blue-Light 's  going  to  pray- 
Strangle  the  fool  that  dares  to  scofTl 

Attention  !  it 's  his  way. 
Appealing  from  his  native  sod, 
In  Jorma  pauperis  to  God  — 
"  Lay  bare  thine  arm,  stretch  forth  thy  rod  I 

Amen  1 "     That 's  "  Stonewall's  way." 

He's  in  the  saddle  now.     Fall  in  I 

Steady  !  the  whole  brigade  ! 
Hill 's  at  the  ford,  cut  off —  we  'II  win 

His  way  out,  ball  and  blade  I 
What  matter  if  our  shoes  are  worn? 
What  matter  if  our  feet  are  torn? 
"Quick-step  !  we're  with  him  before  dawn  I" 

That  'a  "  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

The  sun's  bright  lances  rout  the  mists 

Of  morning,  and  by  George  ! 
Here's  Longsireet  struggling  in  the  lists, 

Hemmed  in  an  ugly  gorge. 
Pope  and  his  Yankees,  whipped  before, 
"Bay 'nets  and  grape  !"  near  [hear?]  Stonewall  roar; 
"  Charge,  Stuart !     Pay  off  Ashby's  score ! " 

Is  "  Stonewall  Jackson's  tt'ay." 

Ah  !  maiden,  wait  and  watch  and  yearn 

For  news  of  Stonewall's  band  ! 
Ah  !  widow,  read  with  eyes  that  burn 

That  ring  upon  thy  hand. 
Ah  !  wife,  sew  on,  pray  on,  hope  on  I 
Thy  life  shall  not  be  all  forlorn. 
The  foe  had  better  ne'er  been  bom 

That  gets  in  "  Stonewall's  way." 

Rtbtl  Rhymes  and  Rhapsodies  (edited  by  Frank  Moore,  New  York,  1864), 
185-1&6. 
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94.    Behind  the  Confederate  Lines  {1863) 

BY    LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    ARTHUR    JAMES    LYON    FREMANTLE 

F[«man(le  wu  a  young  ofRcet  in  the  English  army  who,  according  to  hi*  own  stale- 
menl,  was  sltongly  affected  by  the  "  gallantry  and  determination  of  the  soulhcinets," 
and  wa*  unable  to  repieaa  a  desire  to  see  something  of  the  struggle.  He  entered  the 
Confederacy  from  Menicu,  spent  three  months  with  the  different  armies  of  the  bouth, 
and  was  present  at  Gettysburg.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  80  above. 

FM  86    1  /"^ENERAL  JOHNSTON  received  me  with  much 

V_T  kindness,  when  I  presented  my  lettere  of  intro- 
duction, and  stated  my  object  in  visiting  the  Confederate  armies. 

In  appearance  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  (commonly  called  Joe 
Johnston)  is  rather  below  tiie  middle  height,  spaie,  soldierlike,  and  well 
set  up ;  his  features  are  good,  and  he  has  lately  taken  to  wear  a  greyish 
beard.  He  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and  appears  to  be  about  fifty-seven 
years  old.  He  talks  in  a  calm,  deliberate,  and  confident  manner;  to 
mt;  he  was  extremely  affable,  but  he  certainly  possesses  the  power  of 
keeping  people  at  a  distance  when  he  chooses,  and  his  officers  evidently 
stand  in  great  awe  of  him.  He  lives  very  plainly,  and  at  present  his 
only  cooking-utensils  consisted  of  an  old  coffee-pot  and  frying-pan — both 
very  inferior  articles.  There  was  only  one  fork  (one  prong  deficient) 
between  himself  and  Suff,  and  this  was  handed  to  me  ceremoniously  as 
the  "  guest." 

He  has  undoubtedly  acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  all  the  officers 
and  soldiers  under  him.  Many  of  the  officers  told  me  they  did  not  con- 
sider him  inferior  as  a  general  to  Lee  or  any  one  else. 

He  told  me  that  Vicksburg  was  certainly  in  a  critical  situation,  and 
was  now  closely  invested  by  Grant.  He  said  that  he  (Johnston)  had 
11,000  men  with  hira  (which  includes  Gist's),  hardly  any  cavalry,  and 
only  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  if  he  could  gel  adequate  reinforce- 
ments, he  stated  his  intention  of  endeavouring  to  relieve  Vicksburg. 

I  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Georgian  General  Walker,  a  fierce 
and  very  warlike  fire-eater,  who  was  furious  at  having  been  obliged  to 
evacuate  Jackson  after  having  only  destroyed  four  hundred  Yankees. 
He  told  me,  "  I  know  I. couldn't  hold  the  place,  but  I  did  want  to  kill 
a  few  more  of  the  rascals." 

At  9  P.M.  I  Teturned  with  General  Gist  to  his  camp,  as  my  baggage 
was  there.    On  the  road  we  were  met  by  several  natives,  who  com* 
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plained  that  soldiers  were  quartering  themselves  upon  them  and  eating 
everything. 

The  bivouacs  are  cKtremcIy  pretty  at  night,  the  dense  woods  being  lit 
up  by  innumerable  camp  fires. 

a\st  May  (Thursday). —  I  rejoined  General  Johnston  at  9  a.m.,  and 

1  was  presenteil  Co  Captain  Henderson,  who  commanded  a  corps  of 
about  fifty  "  scouts."  These  are  employed  on  the  hazardous  duty  of 
hanging  about  the  enemy's  cumps,  collecting  information,  and  communi- 
cating with  Pemberton  in  Vicksburg.  They  are  a  fine-looking  lot  of 
men,  wjjil,  and  very  picturesque  in  appearance.  .  .  . 

Whilst  seated  round  the  camp  fire  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  officers 
remarked  to  me,  "  1  can  assure  you,  colonel,  that  nine  men  out  of  ten 
in  the  South  would  sooner  become  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  than 
return  to  the  Union."  "Nine  men  out  of  ten  !"  said  General  Johnston  — 
"  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  ;  I  consider  that  few  people  in  the  world 
can  be  more  fortunate  In  their  government  than  the  British  colonies  of 
North  .'\merica."  But  the  effect  of  these  compliments  was  rather  spoilt 
when  some  one  else  said  they  would  prefer  to  serve  under  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  or  the  Emperor  of  Japan  to  returning  to  the  dominion  of 
Uncle  Abe ;  and  it  was  still  more  damaged  when  another  officer  alluded 
in  an  undertone  to  the  infernal  regions  as  a  more  agreeable  alternative 
than  reunion  with  the  Yankees. 

22^  May  (Friday).  —  The  bombardment  at  Vicksburg  was  very  heavy 
and  continuous  this  morning. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  General  Johnston,  who  told  me  that 
the  principal  evils  which  a  Confederate  general  had  to  contend  against 
consisted  in  the  difficulty  of  making  combinations,  owing  to  uncertainty 
atxiut  the  time  which  the  troops  would  take  to  march  a  certain  distance, 
on  account  of  their  straggling  propensities. 

But  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  as  yet,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Confederates  possess  certain  great  qualities  as  soldiers,  such  as  individual 
bravery  and  natural  aptitude  in  the  use  of  firearms,  strong,  determined 
patriotism,  and  boundless  confidence  in  their  f:ivourite  generals,  and  in 
themselves.  They  are  sober  of  necessity,  as  there  is  literally  no  liquor 
to  be  got.  They  have  sufficient  good  sense  to  know  that  a  certain 
amount  of  discipline  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  1  beheve  that  instances 
of  insubordination  are  extremely  rare.  They  possess  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  led  by   men  of  talent  and  education  as  soldiers  who 
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thoroughly  understand  the  people  they  have  to  lead,  as  well  as  those 
they  have  to  beat.  These  generals,  such  as  Lee,  Johnston,  Beauregard, 
or  Longstreet,  they  would  follow  anywhere,  and  obey  implicitly.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  of  their  officers,  looking  forward  to  future 
political  advancement,  owing  to  their  present  military  rank,  will  not 
punish  their  men,  or  are  afraid  of  making  themselves  obnoxious  by 
enforcing  rigid  discipline.  The  men  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  throw- 
ing away  their  knapsacks  and  blankets  on  a  long  march,  if  not  carried 
for  them,  and  though  actuated  by  the  strongest  and  purest  patriotism, 
can  often  not  be  got  to  consider  their  obligations  as  soldiers.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  war  they  were  often,  when  victorious,  nearly  as  dis- 
organised as  the  beaten,  and  many  would  coolly  walk  off  home,  under 
the  impression  that  they  had  performed  their  share.  But  they  are 
becoming  better  in  these  respects  as  the  war  goes  on. 

All  this  would  account  for  the  trifling  benefits  derived  by  the  Con- 
federates from  their  numerous  victories. 

General  Johnston  told  me  that  Grant  had  displayed  more  vigour  than 
he  had  expected,  by  crossing  the  river  below  Vicksburg,  seizing  Jackson 
by  vastly  superior  force,  and,  after  cutting  off  communications,  investing 
the  fortress  thoroughly,  so  as  to  take  it  if  possible  before  a  sufficient  force 
could  be  got  to  relieve  it.  His  army  is  estimated  at  75,000  men,  and  Gen- 
eral Johnston  has  very  little  opinion  of  the  defences  of  Vicksburg  on  the 
land  side.     He  said  the  garrison  consisted  of  about  20,000  men.  .  .  . 

One  of  Henderson's  scouts  caused  much  hilarity  amongst  the  General's 
Staff  this  afternoon.  He  had  brought  in  a  Yankee  prisoner,  and  apolo- 
gised to  General  Johnston  for  doing  so,  saying,  "  I  found  him  in  a  negro 
quarter,  and  he  surrendered  so  quick,  I  couldn't  kill  him,"  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  the  Federals  in  captured  cities  tends 
to  create  a  strong  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  to  take 
prisoners,  particularly  aniongst  these  wild  Mississippians. 

General  Johnston  told  me  this  evening  that  altogether  he  had  been 
wounded  ten  times.  He  was  the  senior  officer  of  the  old  army  who 
joined  the  Confederates.  .  .  . 

...  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  he  is  not  heard  of  before  long. 
That  portion  of  his  troops  which  I  saw,  though  they  had  been  beaten 
and  forced  to  retreat,  were  in  excellent  spirits,  full  of  confidence,  and 
clamouring  to  be  led  against  only  double  their  numbers. 

\  the  Southern  Slates 
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95.    Guerrilla  Warfere  (1863) 

BY    COLONEL    JOHN    SINGLETON    MOSBY    (1888) 

Motby  enlUted  u  »  private  in  the  Confedeiile  army  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
■Qd  latet  became  one  of  Ihc  most  daring  and  successful  partisan  leaden.  His  TBDgers 
were  considered  by  the  Confederate  authorities  as  regular  soldien;  but  Mosby's  con- 
nection with  hii  auperior  othcera  was  very  loose.  — Bibliography  ai  in  No.  80  above. 
\N  June  16  [1863]  Stuart  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  and 
'  bivouacked  near  Piedmont  station  In  Farquier  that  night. 
On  the  same  day  I  went  with  a  few  men  on  a  scout  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Thoroughfare,  to  find  out  which  way  Hooker  was  moving.  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  From  a  commanding  position  on  the  mountain,  which  we  reached 
in  a  few  minutes,  I  could  see  clouds  of  dust  rising  on  every  road,  which 
showed  that  Hooker  was  marching  for  the  Potomac.  After  going  a  little 
farther,  we  captured  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  I  immediately  sent  a 
despatch  to  Stuart,  with  the  information  I  got  from  them.  I  could  not 
now  get  to  Seneca  without  passing  through  Hooker's  infantry,  so  I  con- 
cluded to  go  down  on  the  Little  River  turnpike,  and  operate  on  the  line 
of  communication  between  Pleasanton's  cavalry  and  the  general  head- 
quarters. I  knew  I  could  gather  some  prizes  there,  and  probably  keep 
Stahel's  cavalry  from  coming  to  the  front,  by  giving  them  plenty  to  do 
in  their  rear.  So  we  kept  ourselves  concealed,  like  Robin  Hood  and  his 
meny  men,  in  the  green  wood  until  night,  and  then  sallied  out  in  quest 
of  game.  After  it  was  dark,  we  moved  to  a  point  about  four  miles  below 
Aldie,  where  Pleasanton  and  Rosser  had  been  lighting,  and  on  the  pike 
leading  to  Fairfax  Court  House,  near  which  Hooker's  headquarters  were 
established  that  evening.  My  command  was  now  inside  of  Hooker's 
lines,  and  environed  on  all  sides  by  the  camps  of  his  different  corps. 
Along  the  pike  a  continuous  stream  of  troops,  with  all  the  impedimenta 
of  war,  poured  along.  Taking  three  men  with  me  —  Joe  Nelson,  Charlie 
Hall,  and  Norman  Smith —  I  rode  out  into  the  column  of  Union  troops 
as  they  passed  along.  As  it  was  dark,  they  had  no  suspicion  who  we 
were,  although  we  were  all  dressed  in  full  Confederate  uniform.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Birch  lived  in  a  house  near  the  roadside,  and  I  discovered 
three  horses  standing  at  his  front  gate,  with  a  man  holding  them  by  their 
bridles.  I  was  sure  that  he  was  an  orderly,  and  that  they  were  officers' 
horses.  We  rode  up,  and  asked  him  to  wliom  they  belonged.  He  re- 
plied that  they  were  Maj.  Stirling's  and  Capt.  Fisher's,  and  that  they 
were  just  from  Gen.  Hooker's  headquarters.     I  then  called  him  up  to 
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me  and  took  him  by  the  collar,  and  leaning  down,  whispered  in  his  car : 
"  You  are  my  prisoner.     My  name  is  Mosby."  .  .  . 

In  a  few  minutes  the  officers  came  out  of  the  house.  I  saluted  them, 
and  asked  which  way  they  were  going  and  where  they  were  from.  As 
we  seemed  to  be  in  such  friendly  relations  with  their  orderly,  they  never 
suspected  our  hostile  character,  and  promptly  answered  that  they  were 
from  Gen.  Hooker's  headquarters,  and  were  carrying  despatches  to 
Pleasanton.  Capt.  Fisher  was  his  chief  signal  officer,  going  up  to 
establish  a  signal  station  at  Snicker's  gap  —  if  he  could  get  there.  By 
this  time  my  men  had  dismounted,  and  as  I  was  talking  to  Maj.  Stirhng, 
Joe  Nelson  walked  up,  and,  politely  extending  his  hand,  asked  for  his 
pistol.  Charlie  Hall,  not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy  by  Joe,  proposed  to 
relieve  Capt.  Fisher  of  his.  They  both  misunderstood  what  Hall  and 
Nelson  meant,  and  offered  to  shake  hands  with  them.  In  an  instant  the 
barrels  of  four  glittering  revolvers  informed  them  that  death  was  their 
doom  if  they  refused  to  be  prisoners.  Resistance  was  useless  and  they 
surrendered.  All  now  mounted  quickly  and  we  left  the  pike.  As  we 
started,  both  officers  burst  out  laughing.  I  asked  them  what  they  were 
laughing  at.  They  said  they  had  laughed  so  much  about  their  people 
being  gobbled  up  by  me  that  they  were  now  enjoying  the  joke  being 
turned  on  themselves.  They  were  then  informed  that  I  knew  that  they 
had  despatches  for  Pleasanton,  and  that  they  could  relieve  me  of  per- 
forming a  disagreeable  duty  by  handing  them  over.  Maj.  Stirling 
promptly  complied.  I  then  went  to  a  farmer's  house  near  by,  got  a  light, 
and  read  them.  They  contained  just  such  information  as  Gen.  Lee 
wanted,  and  were  the  "  open  sesame  "  to  Hooker's  army.  I  wrote  a 
note  to  Stuart  to  go  with  the  despatches,  which  were  sent  with  the 
prisoners  under  charge  of  Norman  Smith.  He  got  to  Stuart's  head- 
quarters about  daybreak.  The  skies  were  red  that  night  in  every 
direction  with  the  light  of  the  fires  of  the  Union  army.  We  slept 
soundly  within  a  mite  of  Birney's  corps  at  Gum  Spring,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing began  operations  on  the  pike.  We  soon  got  as  many  fish  in  our  nets 
as  we  could  haul  out,  and  then  returned  into  the  Confederate  lines. 
Stuart  was  delighted  to  see  me ;  he  had  also  learned  from  the  captured 
despatches  that  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  would  be  sent  to  Warrenton  the 
next  day.  Notice  of  it  was  sent  to  Gen.  Hampton,  who  met  and  re- 
pulsed it. 

...  On  the  afternoon  when  Pleasanton  followed  the  Confederate 
cavalry  through  Upperville  to  the  mountain,  I  was  with  my  command  oq 
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Dulony's  fann,  about  a  mile  from  the  pike,  as  he  passed.  I  determined 
again  to  strike  at  his  rear.  .  .  .  We  slept  in  a  drenching  rain  oh  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  started  early  in  the  morning.  As  we  were  going  through 
Dr.  Ewell's  farm,  I  stopped  to  talk  with  him;  but  the  men  went  on. 
,  Presently,  I  saw  them  halt  near  a  church  in  the  woods  ;  and  one  of  thera 
beckoned  to  me.  I  galloped  up,  and  saw  a  body  of  about  thirty  cavalry 
drawn  up  not  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us.  I  instantly  ordered  a 
charge ;  and,  just  as  we  got  upon  them,  they  ran  away,  while  a  heavy 
fire  was  poured  into  us  by  a  company  of  infantry  concealed  in  the  church. 
A  negro  had  carried  the  news  of  our  being  on  the  mountain  to  Gen. 
Meade,  who  had  prepared  this  ambuscade  for  me.  Three  of  my  men  — 
Charlie  Hall,  Mountjoy,  and  Ballard  —  were  wounded  ;  the  latter  losing 
a  leg.  The  lieutenant  commanding  the  Federal  cavalry  was  killed.  I 
was  not  ten  steps  from  the  infantry  when  they  fired  the  volley.  We  fell 
back  to  the  mountain ;  and,  no  doubt.  Gen.  Meade  thought  that  I  was 
done  for  —  at  least  for  that  day.  After  taking  care  of  my  wounded,  I 
started  again  for  the  Little  River  Pike,  which  we  reached  by  flanking 
Gen.  Meade.  Pretty  soon  we  caught  a  train  of  twenty  wagons,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  unhitch  the  mules.  1  did  not  have  more  than  one  man  to  a 
wagon.  The  guard  to  the  train  rallied,  and  recaptured  some  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  two  of  my  men  ;  but  we  got  away  with  most  of  them.  That 
night  they  .were  delivered  to  Stuart's  quartermaster.  This  raid  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  great  results  that  may  be  achieved  by  a  partisan  force 
co-operating  with  the  movements  of  an  army.  My  principal  aim  in  these 
operations  was  to  get  information  for  Stuart,  and,  by  harassing  the  com- 
munications of  the  Federal  army,  to  neutralize  with  my  small  command 
Stahel's  three  brigades  of  cavalry  in  Fairfax. 

It  happened  that  on  June  22  —  the  very  day  we  captured  the  wagon 
train  —  Gen.  Stahel,  in  obedience  to  Hooker's  orders,  had  gone  from 
Fairfax  with  three  cavalry  brigades  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  on  a 
reconnoissance  to  the  Rappahannock.  On  June  23, "just  as  one  of  his 
brigades  had  crossed  over  the  river,  and  the  other  two  were  in  the  act  of 
crossing,  he  received  an  order  from  Gen.  Hooker  to  return  immediately, 
and  to  dispose  his  force  so  as  to  catch  the  party  inside  his  lines  that  had 
captured  his  wagon  train.  We  had  got  to  Stuart's  headquarters  with 
Hooker's  mules  before  Suhel  got  the  order.  He  did  not  come  there 
to  search  for  them.  .  .  . 
John  S.  Mosby.  Moify'i  IVar  Reminhcinces  and  Stuarfi  Cavalry  Campaigns 

(NcwYol^  [1888]),  xfiZ-iTl  paisim. 
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96.    At  the  White  House  (1861) 

BY    WILLIAM    HOWARD    RUSSELL 

Rouen  w>a  firatan  English  baiiisler;  later,  during  tbe  Crimean  War  and  during  the 
first  pact  of  the  Civil  Wat  in  America,  special  correspondent  of  (lie  London  Times. 
The  Times  was  the  great  conservative  organ  of  England,  and  its  correspondent  was 
received,  both  north  and  south,  as  a  kind  of  unofficial  British  envoy;  hence  hia  pub- 
lished criticisms,  especially  on  the  rout  at  Bull  Run,  drew  upon  him  the  disfaviiT 
of  the  administration.  This  extract  is  from  his  diary.  —  Bibliography  of  government 
during  the  war :  J.  F.  Rhodes  HiUory  ejthe  UniUd  Slatis,  III-IV,  fassim  ;  Channin^- 
•nd  Hart,  Guide,  \%  ac&,  313,  zij. 

TMarch  27  1861  1  OOON  afterwards  there  entered,  with  a  sham- 
'^  v3  bling,  loose,  irregular,  almost  unsteady  gait, 
a  tail,  lank,  lean  man,  considerably  over  six  feet  in  height,  with  stooping 
shoulders,  long  pendulous  arms,  terminating  in  hands  of  exiraordinary 
dimensions,  which,  however,  were  far  exceeded  in  proportion  by  his 
feet.  He  was  dressed  in  an  ill-fitting,  wrinkled  suit  of  black,  which  put 
one  in  mind  of  an  undertaker's  uniform  at  a  funeral ;  round  his  neck  a 
rope  of  black  silk  was  knotted  in  a  large  bulb,  with  flying  ends  project- 
ing beyond  the  collar  of  his  coat;  his  turned-down  shirt-collar  disclosed 
a  sinewy  muscular  yellow  neck,  and  above  that,  nestling  in  a  great  black 
mass  of  hair,  bristling  and  compact  like  a  ruff  of  mourning  pins,  rose  the 
strange  quaint  face  and  head,  covered  with  its  thatch  of  wild  republican 
hair,  of  President'  Lincoln.  The  impression  produced  by  the  size  of 
his  extremities,  and  by  his  Happing  and  wide  projecting  ears,  may  be 
removed  by  the  appearance  of  kindliness,  sagacity,  and  the  awkward 
bonhomie  of  his  face ;  the  mouth  is  absolutely  prodigious ;  the  lips, 
straggling  and  extending  almost  from  one  line  of  black  beard  to  the 
other,  are  only  kept  in  order  by  two  deep  furrows  from  the  nostril  to 
the  chin;  the  nose  itself — a  prominent  organ  —  stands  out  from  the 
face,  with  an  inquiring,  anxious  Eur,  as  though  it  were  sniffing  for  some 
good  thing  in  the  wind ;  the  eyes  dark,  full,  and  deeply  set,  are  pene- 
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trating,  but  full  of  aa  expression  which  almost  amounts  to  tenderness ; 
and  above  them  projects  the  shaggy  brow,  running  into  the  small  hard 
frontal  space,  the  development  of  which  can  scarcely  be  estimated  accu- 
rately, owing  to  the  irregular  flocks  of  thick  hair  carelessly  brushed 
across  it.  One  would  say  that,  although  the  mouth  was  made  to  enjoy 
a  joke,  it  could  also  utter  the  severest  sentence  which  the  head  could 
dictate,  but  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  ever  more  willing  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  considers  the  amenities  of  life, 
than  to  take  a  harsh  view  of  men's  nature  and  of  the  world,  and  to  esti- 
mate things  in  an  ascetic  or  puritan  spirit.  A  person  who  met  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  the  street  would  not  take  him  to  be  what  —  according  to  the 
usages  of  European  society  —  ts  called  a  "  gentleman  ;  "  and,  indeed, 
since  I  came  to  the  United  States,  I  have  heard  more  disparaging  allu- 
sions made  by  Americans  to  him  on  that  account  than  I  could  have 
expected  among  simple  republicans,  where  all  should  be  equals ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  most  indifferent 
observer  to  pass  him  in  the  street  without  notice.  .  .  . 

[March  28.]     In  the  evening  I  repaired  to  the  White  House.  .  .  . 

...  Whilst  we  were  waiting,  Mr.  Seward  took  me  round,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  the  Ministers,  and  to  their  wives  and  daughters,  among  the 
latter.  Miss  Chase,  who  is  very  attractive,  agreeable,  and  sprightly.  Her 
father,  the  Finance  Minister,  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  distinguished  persons  in  the  whole  assemblage ;  tall,  of  a  good 
presence,  with  a  well-formed  head,  fine  forehead,  and  a  face  indicating 
energy  and  power  ...  he  is  one  who  would  not  pass  quite  unnoticed 
in  a  European  crowd  of  the  same  description.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Cameron,  the  Secretary  for  War,  a  slight  man,  above  the  middle 
height,  with  grey  hair,  deep-set  keen  grey  eyes,  and  a  thin  mouth,  gave 
me  the  idea  of  a  person  of  ability  and  adroitness-  His  colleague,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  small  man,  with  a  great  long  grey  beard  and 
spectacles,  did  not  look  like  one  of  much  originality  or  ability ;  but 
people  who  know  Mr.  Welles  declare  that  he  is  possessed  of  admin- 
istrative power,  although  they  admit  that  he  does  not  know  the  stem 
from  the  stem  of  a  ship,  and  are  in  doubt  whether  he  ever  saw  the  sea 
in  his  life.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  a  bright-eyed, 
smart  (I  use  the  word  in  the  English  sense)  gentleman,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most  conservative  members  of  the  cabinet. 
Mr.  Blair,  the  Post  master- Gen  era  I,  is  a  person  of  much  greater  influence 
than  his  position  would  indicate.     He  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
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of  the  most  determined  republicans  in  the  Ministry ;  but  he  held  peculiar 
notions  with  reference  to  the  black  and  the  white  races,  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  not  by  any  means  conduce  to  the  comfort  or  happiness  of 
free  negroes  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

In  the  conversation  which  occurred  before  dinner,  I  was  arnused  to 
observe  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  used  tlie  anecdotes  for  which 
he  is  famous.  Where  men  bred  in  courts,  accustomed  to  the  world,  or 
versed  in  diplomacy,  would  use  some  subterfuge,  or  would  make  a  polite 
speech,  or  give  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  as  the  means  of  getting  out  of 
an  embarrassing  position,  Mr.  Lincoln  raises  a  laugh  by  some  bold  west- 
country  anecdote,  and  moves  off  in  the  cloud  of  merriment  produced  by 
his  joke.  .  .  . 

,  .  .  The  first  "  state  dinner,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  President  was  not 
remarkable  for  ostentation.  .  .  .  The  conversation  was  suited  to  the 
state  dinner  of  a  cabinet  at  which  women  and  strangers  were  present,  .  .  , 
and  except  where  there  was  an  attentive  silence  caused  by  one  of  the 
President's  stories,  there  was  a  Babel  of  small  talk  round  the  (able.  ■  .  . 

[October  9.]  Calling  on  the  General  [McClellan]  the  other  night 
at  his  usual  time  of  return,  I  was  told  by  the  orderly,  who  was  closing 
the  door,  "  The  General's  gone  lo  bed  tired,  and  can  see  no  one.  He 
sent  the  same  message  to  the  President,  who  came  inquiring  after  him 
ten  minutes  ago." 

This  poor  President !  He  is  to  be  pitied  ;  surrounded  by  such  scenes, 
and  trying  with  all  his  might  to  understand  strategy,  naval  warfare,  big 
guns,  the  movements  of  troops,  military  maps,  reconnaissances,  occu- 
pations, interior  and  exterior  lines,  and  all  the  technical  details  of  the 
art  of  slaving.  He  runs  from  one  house  to  another,  armed  with  plans, 
papers,  reports,  recommendations,  sometimes  good  humoured,  never 
angry,  occasionally  dejected,  and  always  a  little  fussy.  The  other 
night,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  parlour  at  head -quarters,  with  an  English 
friend  who  had  come  to  see  his  old  acquaintance  the  General,  walked  in 
a  tall  man  with  a  navvy's  cap,  and  an  ill-made  shooting  suit,  from  the 
pockets  of  which  protruded  paper  and  bundles,  "  Well,"  said  he  to 
Brigadier  Van  Vliet,  who  rose  to  receive  him,  "  is  George  in?" 
■  "  Yes,  sir.  He's  come  back,  but  is  lying  down,  very  much  fatigued. 
I'll  send  up,  sir,  and  inform  him  you  wish  to  see  him." 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  can  wait.  I  think  I'll  take  supper  with  him.  Well,  and 
what  are  you  now,  —  I  forget  your  name  —  are  you  a  major,  or  a  colonel, 
or  a  general  ?  "     "  Whatever  you  like  to  make  me,  sir." 
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Seeing  that  General  M'Clellan  would  be  occupied,  I  walked  out  with 
my  friend,  who  asked  nie  when  I  got  into  the  street  why  I  stood  up 
when  that  tall  fellow  came  into  the  room.  "  Because  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent." "The  President  of  what?"  " Of  the  United  States."  "Oh! 
come,  now  you're  humbugging  me.  Let  me  have  another  look  at  him," 
He  came  back  more  incredulous  than  ever,  but  when  I  assured  him  I 
was  quite  serious,  he  exclaimed, "  I  give  up  the  United  States  after  this." 

But  for  all  that,  there  have  been  many  more  courtly  presidents  who, 
in   a.  similar  crisis,  would  have  displayed  less  capacity,  honesty,  and 
plain  dealing  Ihan  Abraham  Lincoln. 
William  Howard  Russell,  Afy  Diary  North  and  South  (London,  1863),  I, 

54-65  passim  ;  11,  37I-373'  ^ 

97.    The  Secretary  and  the  Master  {1861) 

>     PRESIDENT 

For  Sewarti,  »ee  No.  32  above. —  Kor  Lincoln,  see  No.  44  above.  —  Bibliography 
of  foreigD  relations:  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hnloi-y  of  Ihr  United  Stalls,  III-IV,  passim; 
Frederic  Bancroft,  l.i/t  of  Seu-ard,  II  paisim. 

A.  Seward's  memorandum 
^OME  Thoughts  for  the  Presidenfs  Consideration,  April  i,  1861. 

First.  We  are  at  the  end  of  a  month's  administration,  and  yet  without 
a  policy  either  domestic  or  foreign. 

Second.  This,  however,  is  not  culpable,  and  it  has  even  been  unavoid- 
able. The  presence  of  the  Senate,  with  the  need  to  meet  applications 
for  patronage,  have  prevented  attention  to  other  and  more  grave  matters. 

Third.  But  further  delay  to  adopt  and  prosecute  our  policies  for  both 
do  nestic  and  foreign  affairs  would  not  only  bring  scandal  on  the  admin- 
istration,  but  danger  upon  the  country. 

Fourth.  To  do  this  we  must  dismiss  the  applicants  for  office.  But 
how?  I  suggest  that  we  make  the  lor.il  appointments  forthwith,  leaving 
foreign  or  general  ones  for  ulterior  and  occasional  action. 

Fi/fh.  The  policy  at  home.  I  am  aware  that  my  views  are  singular, 
and  perhaps  not  sufficiently  explained.  My  system  is  built  upon  this 
idea  as  a  ruling  one,  namely,  that  we  must 

Change  the  qursiion  bekore  the  puhlic  from  one  upon  si.averv, 
OR  ABOtrr  stAVERVj  for  a  question  upon  union  or  DtsitNiON : 
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Id  other  words,  from  what  would  be  regarded  as  a  party  question,  to 
one  of  patriotism  or  union. 

The  occupation  or  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,  although  not  in  fact  a 
slavery  or  a  party  question,  is  so  regarded.  Witness  the  temper  mani- 
fested by  the  Republicans  in  the  free  States,  and  even  by  the  Union 
men  in  the  South. 

I  would  therefore  terminate  it  as  a  safe  means  for  changing  the  issue. 
I  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  last  administration  created  the  necessity. 

For  the  rest,  I  would  simultaneously  defend  and  reinforce  alt  the  ports 
in  the  gulf,  and  have  the  navy  recalled  from  foreign  stations  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  blockade.     Put  the  island  of  Key  West  under  martial  law. 

This  will  raise  distinctly  the  question  of  union  or  disunion.  I  would 
maintain  every  fort  and  possession  in  the  South. 


I  would  demand  explanations  from  Spain  and  France,  categorically, 
at  once. 

I  would  seek  explanations  from  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  send 
agents  into  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Central  America  to  rouse  a  vigorous 
continental  spirit  of  independence  on  this  continent  against  European 
intervention. 

And,  if  satisfactory  explanations  are  not  received  from  Spain  and  France, 

Would  convene  Congress  and  declare  war  against  them. 

But  whatever  policy  we  adopt,  there  must  be  an  energetic  prosecution 
of  it. 

For  this  purpose  it  must  be  somebody's  business  to  pursue  and  direct 
it  incessantly. 

Either  the  President  must  do  it  himself,  and  be  all  the  while  active  in  it,or 

Devolve  it  on  some  member  of  his  cabinet.  Once  adopted,  debates  on 
it  must  end,  and  all  agree  and  abide. 

It  is  not  in  my  especial  province ; 

But  I  neither  seek  to  evade  nor  assume  responsibility. 

B.    LINCOLN'S    REPLY 

Executive  Mansion,  April  i,  r86i. 
Hon.  W,  H.  Seward. 

Ji^y  '^'"'  Sir:  Since  parting  with  you  I  have  been  considering  your 
*"■*     paper  dated  this  day,  and  entitled  "Some  Thoughts  for   the 
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PrCMdent's  Consideration."  The  first  proposition  in  it  is,  "  First,  Wc  are 
at  the  end  of  a  month's  administration,  and  yet  without  a  policy  either 
domestic  or  foreign." 

At  the  beginning  of  that  month,  in  the  inaugural,  I  said  :  "The  power 
confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property 
and  places  belonging  to  the  government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and 
imposts."  This  had  your  distinct  approval  at  the  time ;  and,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  order  I  immediately  gave  General  Scott,  directing 
him  to  employ  every  means  in  his  power  to  strengthen  and  hold  the 
forts,  comprises  the  exact  domestic  policy  you  now  urge,  with  the  single 
exception  that  it  does  not  propose  to  abandon  Fort  Sumter. 

Again,  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  reinforcement  of  Fort  Sumter  would 
be  done  on  a  slavery  or  a  party  issue,  while  that  of  Fort  Pickens  would 
be  on  a  more  national  and  patriotic  one. 

The  news  received  yesterday  in  regard  to  St.  Domingo  certainty  brings 
a  new  item  within  the  range  of  our  foreign  policy ;  but  up  to  that  time 
we  have  been  preparing  circulars  and  instractions  to  ministers  and  the 
like,  all  in  perfect  hannony,  without  even  a  suggestion  that  wc  had  no 
foreign  policy. 

Upon  your  ctosing  propositions  —  that  "whatever  policy  we  adopt, 
there  must  be  an  energetic  prosecution  of  it. 

"For  this  purpose  it  must  be  somebody's  business  to  pursue  and 
direct  it  incessantly. 

"  Either  the  President  must  do  it  himself,  and  be  alt  the  while  active 
in  it,  or 

"  Devolve  it  on  some  member  of  his  cabinet.  Once  adopted,  debates 
on  it  must  end,  and  all  agree  and  abide  "  —  I  remark  that  if  this  must 
be  done,  I  must  do  it.  When  a  general  line  of  policy  is  adopted,  I 
apprehend  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  changed  without  good  reason, 
or  continuing  to  be  a  subject  of  unnecessary  debate ;  still,  upon  points 
arising  in  its  progress  I  wish,  and  suppose  I  am  entitled  to  have,  the 
advice  of  all  the  cabinet. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Likcoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  IVorks  (edited  by  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John 
Hay,  New  York,  1894),  II,  29-30. 
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98.    A  Friend  in  Need  (1861) 

By   JOHN    BRIGHT,  M.P. 

Bright  was  a  Quaker  and  one  of  (he  leaden  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  British 
Parlianienl,  and  ftoin  the  tint  placed  himself  unreservedly  on  the  Union  side,  voicing 
the  sympathy  of  the  great  iiunconfurmisi  body.  This  extract  is  from  a  speech  deliv- 
ered at  a  public  dinner  during  the  'rreni  excitement.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  97 

THE  question  is  a  very  difTerent  and  a  far  more  grave  question.  It 
is  a  question  of  slavery,  —  (Cheers, )  —  and  for  thirty  years  it  has 
constantly  been  coming  to  the  surface,  disturbing  social  life,  and  over- 
throwing almost  all  political  harmony  in  the  working  of  the  United 
States.  (Cheers.)  In  the  North  there  is  no  secession;  there  is  no 
collision.  These  disturbances  and  this  insurrection  are  found  wholly  in 
the  South  and  in  the  Slave  States ;  and  therefore  I  think  that  the  man 
who  says  otherwise,  who  contends  that  it  is  the  tariff,  or  anything  what- 
soever else  than  slavery,  is  either  himself  deceived  or  endeavors  to 
deceive  others.  (Cheers.)  The  object  of  the  South  is  this,  to  escape 
from  the  majority  who  wish  to  limit  the  area  of  slavery.  (Hear! 
Hear !)  They  wish  to  found  a  Slave  State  freed  from  the  influence 
and  the  opinions  of  freedom.  The  Free  States  in  the  North  now  stand 
before  the  world  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  Slave  States  offer  themselves  for  the  recognition  of  a  Chris- 
tian nation,  based  upon  the  foundation,  the  unchangeable  foundation  in 
their  eyes,  of  slavery  and  barbarism. 

...  I  say  that  slavery  has  sought  to  break  up  the  most  free  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  and  to  found  a  new  state,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
whose  corner-stone  is  the  perpetual  bondage  of  millions  of  men.  .  .  . 

...  It  has  been  said,  "  How  much  better  it  would  be  "  —  not  for  the 
United  States,  but  —  "  for  us,  that  these  Sutes  should  be  divided."  .  .  . 

There  cannot  be  a  meaner  motive  than  this  I  am  speaking  of,  in 
forming  a  judgment  on  this  question,  —  that  it  is  "  better  for  us  "  —  for 
whom?  the  people  of  England,  or  the  government  of  England?  —  that 
the  United  States  should  be  severed,  and  that  that  continent  should  be 
as  the  continent  of  Europe  is,  in  many  states,  and  subject  to  all  the 
contentions  and  disasters  which  have  accompanied  the  history  of  the 
stales  of  Europe.  (Applause.)  I  should  say  that,  if  a  man  had  a  great 
heart  within  him,  he  would  rather  look  forward  to  the  day  when,  from 
that  point  of  land  which  is  habitable  nearest  to  the  Pole,  to  the  shores 
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of  the  great  Gulf,  the  whole  of  that  vast  continent  might  become  one 
great  confederation  of  States,  —  without  a  great  array,  and  without  a 
great  navy,  —  not  mixing  itself  up  with  the  entanglements  of  European 
politics,  —  without  a  custom-house  inside,  through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  its  territory,  —  and  with  freedom  everywhere,  equality  every- 
where, law  everywhere,  peace  everywhere,  —  such  a  confederation  would 
afford  at  least  some  hope  that  man  is  not  forsaken  of  Heaven,  and  that 
the  future  of  our  race  might  be  better  than  the  past.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  what  is  this  people,  about  which  so  many  men  in  England  at 
this  moment  are  writing,  and  speaking,  and  thinking,  with  harshness, 
I  think  with  injustice,  if  not  with  great  bitterness?  Two  centuries  ago, 
multitudes  of  the  people  of  this  country  found  a  refuge  on  the  North 
American  continent,  escaping  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  and  from 
the  bigotry  of  Laud,  Many  noble  spirits  from  our  country  made  great 
experiments  in  favor  of  human  freedom  on  that  continent.  Bancroft, 
the  great  historian  of  his  own  country,  has  said,  in  his  own  graphic  and 
emphatic  language,  "  The  history  of  the  colonization  of  America  is  the 
history  of  the  crimes  of  Europe."  .  .  . 

At  this  very  moment  .  .  .  there  are  millions  in  the  United  States  who 
personally,  or  whose  immediate  parents,  have  at  one  time  been  citizens 
of  this  country,  and  perhaps  known  to  some  of  the  oldest  of  those  whom 
I  have  now  the  honor  of  addressing.  They  found  a  home  in  the  Far 
West ;  they  subdued  the  wilderness ;  they  met  wiih  plenty  there,  which 
was  not  afforded  them  in  their  native  country ;  and  they  became  a  great 
people.  There  may  be  persons  in  England  who  are  jealous  of  those 
States.  There  may  be  men  who  dislike  democracy,  and  who  hate  a 
republic  ;  there  may  be  even  those  whose  sympathies  warm  towards  the 
slave  oligarchy  of  the  South.  But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  only  mis- 
representation the  most  gross  or  calumny  the  most  wicked  can  sever 
the  tie  which  unites  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  with 
their  friends  and  brethren  beyond  the  Atlantic.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Now,  whether  the  Union  will  be  restored  or  not,  or  the  South  achieve 
an  unhonored  independence  or  not,  I  know  not,  and  I  predict  not.  But 
this  I  think  I  know,  —  that  in  a  few  years,  a  very  few  years,  the  twenty 
millions  of  freemen  in  the  North  will  be  thirty  millions,  or  even  fifty 
millions,  —  a  population  equal  to  or  exceeding  that  of  this  kingdom. 
(Hear  I  Hear  !)  When  that  time  comes,  I  pray  that  it  may  not  be 
said  amongst  them,  that,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  their  country's  trials, 
England,  the  land  of  tbeii  fathers,  looked  on  with  icy  coldness  and  saw 
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unmoved  the  perils  and  calamities  of  their  children.  (Cheers.)  As  for 
me,  I  have  but  this  to  say :  I  am  one  in  this  audience,  and  but  one  in 
the  citizenship  of  this  country ;  but  if  all  other  tongues  are  silent,  mine 
shall  speak  for  that  policy  which  gives  hope  to  the  bondsmen  of  the  South, 
and  which  tends  to  generous  thoughts,  and  generous  words,  and  gener- 
ous deeds,  between  the  two  great  nations  who  speak  the  English  language, 
and  from  their  origin  are  alike  entitled  to  the  English  name. 

John  Bright,  Speeches  on  the  American  Question  (edited  by  Frank  Moore, 
Boston,  1865),  2f>-fij  passim. 


99.    The  Trent  Afeir  {1861) 

BY    SECRETARV   WILLIAM    HENRV    SEWARD 

The  letter  to  the  British  ministec  at  Waihinglon,  Lord  Lyons,  from  which  this  ex- 
tnct  is  taken  —  on  the  "Crent  ftflair  —  was  Seward's  most  imporlant  and  most  studied 
State  paper;  it  expresses  the  matured  judgment  of  the  administration,  which  wai,  not 
lo  bring  on  war  with  England.  —  For  Seward,  see  No.  22  above.  —  Bibliography  as  in 
No.  97  above. 

ONLV  the  fifth  question  remains,  namely:  Did  Captain  Wilkes  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  capturing  the  contraband  in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  nations?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  question  here  concerns  the  mode  of  procedure  in  regard, 
not  to  the  vessel  that  was  carrying  the  contraband,  nor  yet  to  contra- 
band things  which  worked  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  but  to  contraband 
persons.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  only  courts  of  admiralty  have  jurisdiction  in  maritime  cases, 
and  these  courts  have  formulas  to  try  only  claims  to  contraband  chattels, 
but  none  to  try  claims  concerning  contraband  persons.  .  .  . 

It  was  replied  all  this  was  true ;  but  you  can  reach  in  those  courts  a 
decision  which  will  have  the  moral  weight  of  a  judicial  one  by  a  circui- 
tous proceeding.  Convey  the  suspected  men,  together  with  the  suspected 
vessel,  into  port,  and  try  there  the  question  whether  the  vessel  is  con- 
traband. You  can  prove  it  to  be  so  by  proving  the  suspected  men  to 
be  contraband,  and  the  court  must  then  determine  the  vessel  to  be  con- 
traband. If  the  men  are  not  contraband  the  vessel  will  escape  condem- 
nation. Still,  there  is  no  judgment  for  or  against  the  captured  persons. 
But  it  was  assumed  that  there  would  result  from  the  determination  of 
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the  court  concerning  the  vessel  a  legal  certainty  concerning  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men.  .  .  . 

Id  the  present  case,  Captain  Wilkes,  after  capturing  the  contraband 
persons  and  making  prize  of  the  Trent  in  what  seems  to  be  a  perfectly 
lawful  manner,  instead  of  sending  her  into  port,  released  her  from  the 
capture,  and  permitted  her  to  proceed  with  her  whole  cargo  upon  her 
voyage.  He  thus  effectually  prevented  the  judicial  examination  which 
might  otherwise  have  occurred. 

If,  now,  the  capture  of  the  contraband  perEons  and  the  capture  of 
the  contraband  vessel  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  two  separate  or  distinct 
transactions  under  the  law  of  nations,  but  as  one  transaction,  one  cap- 
ture only,  then  it  follows  that  the  capture  in  this  case  was  left  unfinished, 
or  was  abandoned.  .  .  . 

I  have  not  been  unaware  that,  in  examining  this  question,  I  have  fallen 
into  an  argument  for  what  seems  to  be  the  British  side  of  it  against  my 
own  country.  But  I  am  relieved  from  all  embarrassment  on  that  subject. 
I  had  hardly  (alien  into  that  line  of  argument  when  I  discovered  that  I 
was  really  defending  and  maintaining,  not  an  exclusively  British  interest, 
but  an  old,  honored,  and  cherished  American  cause,  not  upon  British 
authorities,  but  upon  principles  that  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
distinctive  policy  by  which  the  United  States  have  developed  the  re- 
sources of  a  continent,  and  thus  becoming  a  considerable  maritime 
power,  have  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  many  nations.  These 
principles  were  laid  down  for  us  in  1804,  by  James  Madison,  when  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  instructions 
given  to  James  Monroe,  our  Minister  to  England.  Although  the  case 
before  him  concerned  a  description  of  persons  different  from  those  who 
are  incidentally  the  subjects  of  the  present  discussion,  the  ground  he 
assumed  then  was  the  same  I  now  occupy,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
he  sustained  himself  upon  it,  have  been  an  inspiration  to  me  in  prepar- 
ing this  reply. 

"  Whenever,"  he  says, "  property  found  in  a  neutral  vessel  is  supposed 
to  be  liable  on  any  ground  to  capture  and  condemnation,  the  rule  in 
all  cases  is,  that  the  question  shall  not  be  decided  by  the  caplor,  but  be 
carried  before  a  legal  tribunal,  where  a  regular  trial  may  be  had,  and 
where  the  captor  himself  is  liable  to  damages  for  an  abuse  of  his  power. 
Can  it  be  reasonable,  then,  or  just,  that  a  belligerent  commander  who 
is  thus  restricted,  and  thus  responsible  in  a  case  of  mere  property  of 
trivial  amount,  should  be  permitted,  without  recurring  to  any  tribunal 
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whatever,  to  examine  the  crew  of  a  neutral  vessel,  to  decide  the  impor- 
tant question  of  their  respective  allegiances,  and  to  carry  that  decision 
into  execution  by  forcing  every  individual  he  may  choose  into  a  service 
abhorrent  to  his  feelings,  cutting  him  off  from  his  most  tender  connexions, 
exposing  his  mind  and  his  person  to  the  most  humihating  discipline,  and 
his  life  itself  to  the  greatest  danger.  Reason,  justice  and  humanity  unite 
in  protesting  against  so  extravagant  a  proceeding." 

If  I  decide  this  case  in  favor  of  my  own  government,  I  must  disavow 
its  most  cherished  principles,  and  reverse  and  forever  abandon  its  essen- 
tial policy.  The  country  cannot  afford  the  sacrifice.  If  I  maintain 
those  principles,  and  adhere  to  that  policy,  I  must  surrender  the  case 
itself.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  government  could  not  deny 
the  justice  of  the  claim  presented  to  us  in  this  respect  upon  its  merits. 
We  are  asked  to  do  to  the  British  nation  just  what  we  have  always  in- 
sisted all  nations  ought  to  do  to  us. 

The  claim  of  the  British  government  is  not  made  in  a  discourteous 
manner.  This  government,  since  its  first  organization,  has  never  used 
more  guarded  language  in  a  similar  case. 

In  coming  to  my  conclusion  I  have  not  forgotten  that,  if  the  safety  of 
this  Union  required  the  detention  of  the  captured  persons,  it  would  be 
the  right  and  duty  of  this  government  to  detain  them.  But  the  effectual 
check  and  waning  proportions  of  the  existing  insurrection,  as  well  as  the 
comparative  unimportance  of  the  captured  persons  themselves,  when 
dispassionately  weighed,  happily  forbid  me  from  resorting  to  that 
defence.  .  .  . 

Nor  have  I  been  tempted  at  all  by  suggestions  that  cases  might  be 
found  in  history  where  Great  Britain  refused  to  yield  to  other  nations,  and 
even  to  ourselves,  claims  like  that  which  is  now  before  us.  .  .  .  It  would 
tell  little  for  our  own  claims  to  the  character  of  a  just  and  magnanimous 
people  if  we  should  so  far  consent  to  be  guided  by  the  law  of  retaliation 
as  to  lift  up  buried  injuries  from  their  graves  to  oppose  against  what 
national  consistency  and  the  national  conscience  compel  us  to  regard  as 
a  claim  intrinsically  right. 

Putting  behind  me  all  suggestions  of  this  kind,  I  prefer  to  express  my 
satisfaction  that,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  present  case  upon  principles 
confessedly  American,  and  yet,  as  I  trust,  mutually  satisfactory  to  both 
of  the  nations  concerned,  a  question  is  finally  and  rightly  settled  between 
them,  which,  heretofore  exhausting  not  only  all  forms  of  peaceful  dfi]s- 
cussion,  but  also  the  arbitrament  of  war  itself,  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
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tury  alienated  the  two  countries  from  each  other,  and  perplexed  with 
fears  and  apprehensions  ail  other  nations. 

The  four  persons  in  question  are  now  held  in  military  custody  at  Fort 
Warren,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  They  will  be  cheerfully  liberated. 
Vour  lordship  will  please  indicate  a  time  and  place  for  receiving  them, 
Smale  Exeadive  Documents,  37  Cong,,  i  sess.  (Washington,  1862),  IV,  No.  8, 

pp.  8-13  passim. 

100.    Interview  with  Napoleon  Third  (1863) 

BY   COMMISSIONER    JOHN    SLIDELL 

Stidell,  Knator  from  Louisiana  at  the  lime  of  secession,  wax  an  able  maa  who  had 
had  diplumatic  experience  in  Mexico,  Davis  appointed  him  commissioner  lo  France. 
Prudence  forbade  Napoleon's  recognition  of  tlie  Confederacy,  but  SlideJI  received  the 
emperor's  private  sympathy  and  secret  influence  in  negotiating  for  a  loan.  —  Bibliog- 
raphy a*  in  No.  97  above. 

ON  Wednesday  I  received  from  the  Duke  de  Bassano,  First  Cham- 
berlain, a  nole  informing  me  that  the  emperor  would  receive  mc 
at  the  Tuileries  on  the  following  day  at  ten  o'clock.  The  emperor 
received  me  with  great  cordiality.  He  said  that  he  had  read  the  mem- 
orandum presented  to  him  by  the  Count  de  Persigny  .  .  .  that  he  was 
more  fully  convinced  than  ever  of  the  propriety  of  the  general  recog- 
nition by  the  European  powers  of  the  Confederate  States,  but  that  the 
commerce  of  France  and  the  success  of  the  Mexican  expedition  would 
be  jeopardized  by  a  rupture  with  the  United  States  ;  that  no  other  power 
than  England  possessed  a  sufficient  navy  to  give  him  efficient  aid  in  war 
on  the  ocean,  an  event  which,  indeed,  could  not  be  anticipated,  if  Eng- 
land would  co-operate  with  him  in  recognition. 

I  replied  that  1  was  well  satisfied  that  recognition  by  France  and  other 
Continental  powers,  or  even  by  France  alone,  would  not  lead  to  a  war 
with  the  United  States,  as  they  already  found  ample  occupation  for  all 
their  energies  at  home ;  that  he  could  count  on  the  co-operation  of  Spain, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  He  remarked 
that  none  of  those  powers  possessed  a  navy  of  any  consequence.  I  sug- 
gested that  Spain  had  a  very  respectable  navy  and  was  daily  increasing 
it.  I  adverted  to  the  instructions  in  your  despatch  No.  i6,  of  the  Qth 
of  May,  and  that  I  was  authorized  to  give  the  adhesion  of  my  govern- 
ment to  the  tripartite  treaty  for  the  guarantee  of  Cuba  to  Spain ;  and  I 
thought  it  was  probable  that  such  an  adhesion  might  induce  Spain,  if 
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assured  in  advance  of  the  concurrence  of  Frnnce,  to  take  the  initiative 
of  our  recognition.  Would  the  emperor  be  willing  to  give  such  an  assur- 
ance? He  said  he  would.  I  asked,  will  the  emperor  authorize  me  to 
say  so  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Mr.  Isturitz,  to  whom  I  ha.d  already 
communicated  the  substance  of  my  instructions.  He  replied  that  he 
was  willing  that  1  should  do  so.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  He,  however,  after  a  httle  reflection,  added,  "  I  think  that  I  can 
do  something  better ;  make  a  direct  proposition  to  England  for  joint 
recognition.  This  will  efl'ectually  prevent  Lord  Palmerston  from  mis- 
representing my  position  and  wishes  on  the  American  question."  He 
said,  "  I  shall  bring  the  question  before  the  cabinet  meeting  to-day.  ■  .  ." 

1  then  said  it  may,  perhaps,  be  an  Indiscretion  to  ask  whether  your 
majesty  prefers  to  see  the  Whigs  or  Tories  in  power  in  England,  and  he 
said,  "  I  rather  prefer  the  Whigs."  I  remarked  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
would  under  a  conservative  administration  probably  be  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  that  I  had  always  understood  that  intimate  relatioits 
existed  between  the  emperor  and  him.  He  said,  "  That  is  true ;  per- 
sonally we  are  excellent  friends,  but  personal  relations  have  very  little 
influence  in  great  aflairs  where  party  interests  are  involved."  He  play- 
fully remarked,  "The  Tories  are  very  good  friends  of  mine  when  in  a 
minority,  but  their  tone  changes  very  much  when  they  get  into  power." 

He  then  spoke  of  the  different  spirit  in  which  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Puebla  had  been  received  North  and  South ;  that  the  Northern  papers 
showed  their  disappointment  and  hostility,  while  Richmond  had  been 
illuminated  on  the  occasion.  This  is  reported  by  the  newspapers.  I, 
of  course,  did  not  express  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  although  I  considered  it 
somewhat  apocryphal.  I  said  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  Northern  people  at  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Mexico,  while 
all  our  sympathies  were  with  France,  and  urged  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing the  lasting  gratitude  and  attachment  of  a  people  already  so  well  dis- 
posed ;  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  our  Confederacy  was  to  be 
the  strongest  power  of  the  American  continent,  and  that  our  alliance 
was  worth  cultivating.  He  said  that  he  was  quite  convinced  of  the  fact, 
and  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  the  bravery  of  our  troops,  the  skill 
of  our  generals,  and  the  devotion  of  our  people.  He  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  death  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  whom  he  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age. 

I  expressed  my  thanks  to  him  for  his  sanction  of  the  contracts  made 
for  the  building  of  four  ships-of-war  at  Bordeaux  and  Nantes.     I  then 
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informed  him  that  we  were  prepared  to  build  several  iion-clad  ships-of- 
war,  and  that  it  only  required  his  verbal  assurance  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  sea  under  the  Confederate  flag  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  that  purpose.  He  said  that  we  might  build  the  ships,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  that  tkHr  destination  should  be  concealed.  I  replied 
that  the  permission  to  build,  equip,  and  proceed  to  sea  would  be  no 
vioUtioa  of  neutrality,  and  invoked  the  precedent  of  a  ship  built  for  the 
Chilian  government  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  my  despatch 
No.  32,  of  April  20.  The  emperor  remarked  that  there  was  a  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  thai  case  and  what  J  desired  to  do.  Chili  was  a 
government  recognized  by  France. 

The  conversation  then  closed.  The  audience  was  shorter  than  the 
two  previous  occasions  of  my  seeing  the  emperor.  It  lasted  half  an 
hour,  but  I  did  not  think  it  discreet  again  to  go  over  the  ground  covered 
by  my  note,  and  the  points  discussed  in  the  former  interviews,  although 
they  were  occasionally  brought  into  the  conversation.  .  .  . 
John  Bigelow,  France  and  the  Confederate  Navy  (London,  188S),  135-138 

passim.  ____ 

loi.    Speeches  on  Liberty  (1864) 

BY    PRESIDENT   ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

In  »pite  of  the  great  burden  of  responsibilily  placed  upon  him,  no  president  wm 
more  approachable  than  Lincoln.  His  direct  inteccouise  with  the  people  was  one  of 
hi*  methods  of  gauging  public  opinion;  and  these  brief  impromplu  speeches  are 
among  his  most  noble  utterances.  —  Hot  Lincoln,  lee  No.  44  auove.  —  Bibliography : 
Cbanning  and  Hart,  GuiJt,  %%  208,  113. 

MARCH  18,  1864.  —  Remarks  on  closing  a  SANiTARy  Fair  in 
Washington. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  appear  to  say  but  a  word.  This  extraordi- 
nary war  in  which  we  are  engaged  falls  heavily  upon  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, but  the  most  heavily  upon  the  soldier.  For  it  has  been  said,  all 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life;  and  while  all  contribute  of 
their  subsunce,  the  soldier  puts  his  life  at  stake,  and  often  yields  it  up 
in  his  country's  cause.     The  highest  merit,  then,  is  due  to  the  soldier. 

In  this  extraordinary  war,  extraordinary  developments  have  manj* 
fested  themselves,  such  as  have  not  been  seen  in  former  wars;  and 
amongst  these  manifestations  nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  than 
these  fairs  for  the  relief  of  suffering  soldiers  and  their  families.  And 
the  chief  agents  in  these  lairs  are  the  women  of  America. 
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I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  language  of  eulogy ;  I  have  never 
studied  the  art  of  paying  compliments  to  women  ;  but  I  must  say,  that 
if  all  that  has  been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  in,  praise  of  women  were  applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it 
would  not  do  them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  this  war.  1  will 
close  by  saying,  God  bless  the  women  of  America.  .  ,  . 
March  21,  1864.  —  Replv  to  a  Gommitiee  from  the  Workingmen's 
AssiK,iA'noN  OF  New  York. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee .-  The  honorary  membership  in  your 
association,  as  generously  tendered,  is  gratefully  accepted. 

You  comprehend,  as  your  address  show's,  that  the  existing  rebellion 
means  more,  and  tends  to  more,  than  the  perpetuation  of  African  slavery 
—  that  it  is,  in  &ct,  a  war  upon  the  rights  of  all  working  people.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  None  are  so  deeply  interested  to  resist  the  present  rebellion  as 
the  working  people.  I*t  them  beware  of  prejudice,  working  division 
and  hostility  among  themselves.  The  most  notable  feature  of  a  dis- 
turbance in  your  cily  last  summer  was  the  hanging  of  some  working 
people  by  other  working  people.  It  should  never  be  so.  The  strong- 
est bond  of  human  sympathy,  outside  of  the  family  relation,  should  be 
one  uniting  all  working  people,  of  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kindreds. 
Nor  should  this  lead  to  a  war  upon  property,  or  the  owners  of  property. 
Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor ;  property  is  desirable ;  is  a  positive  good 
in  the  world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become 
rich,  and  hence  is  just  encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let 
not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him 
work  diligently  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that 
his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when  built.  .  .  . 

August  18,  1864.  —  Address  to  the  164TH  Ohio  Regiment. 

Soldiers :  You  are  about  to  return  to  your  homes  and  your  friends, 
after  having,  as  I  learn,  performed  in  camp  a  comparatively  short  term 
of  duty  in  this  great  contest.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  to  all 
who  have  come  forward  at  the  call  of  their  country,  1  wish  it  might  be 
more  generally  and  universally  understood  what  the  country  is  now 
engaged  in.  We  have,  as  all  will  agree,  a  free  government,  where  every 
man  has  a  right  to  be  equal  with  every  other  man.  In  this  great  strug- 
gle, this  form  of  government  and  every  form  of  human  right  is  endangered 
if  our  enemies  succeed.  There  is  more  involved  in  this  contest  than  is 
realized  by  every  one.    Tliere  is  involved  in  this  struggle  the  question 
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whether  your  chiMren  and  my  children  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  we  have 
enjoyed.  1  say  this  in  order  to  impress  upon  you,  if  you  are  not  already 
so  impressed,  that  no  small  matter  should  divert  us  from  our  great  purpose. 
There  may  be  some  inequalities  in  the  practical  application  of  our 
system.  It  is  fair  that  each  man  shall  pay  taxes  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  value  of  his  property  ;  but  if  we  should  wait,  before  collecting  a  tax, 
to  adjust  the  taxes  upon  each  man  in  exact  proportion  with  every  other 
man,  we  should  never  collect  any  tax  at  all.  There  may  be  mistakes 
made  sometimes ;  things  may  be  done  wrong,  while  the  officers  of  the 
government  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  mistakes.  But  I  beg  of  you,  as 
citizens  of  this  great  republic,  not  to  let  your  minds  be  carried  off  from 
the  great  work  we  have  before  us.  This  struggle  is  too  large  for  you 
to  be  diverted  from  it  by  any  small  matter.  When  you  return  to  your 
homes,  rise  up  to  the  height  of  a  generation  of  men  worthy  of  a  free 
government,  and  we  will  carry  out  the  great  work  we  have  commenced. 
I  return  to  you  my  sincere  thanks,  soldiers,  for  the  honor  you  have  done 
me  this  afternoon.  .  .  . 

August  22,  1864. — Address  to  the  i66th  Ohio  Regiment. 

Soldiers :  I  suppose  you  are  going  home  to  see  your  families  and  friends. 
For  the  services  you  have  done  in  this  great  struggle  in  which  we  are 
all  engaged,  I  present  you  sincere  thanks  for  myself  and  the  country. 

I  almost  always  feel  inclined,  when  I  h.Tppen  to  say  anything  to 
soldiers,,  to  impress  upon  them,  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  the  importance 
of  success  in  this  contest.  It  is  not  merely  for  to-day,  but  for  all  time  to 
come,  that  we  should  perpetuate  for  our  children's  children  that  great 
and  free  government  which  we  have  enjoyed  all  our  lives.  I  beg  you  to 
remember  this,  not  merely  for  my  sake,  but  for  yours.  I  happen,  tempo- 
rarily, to  occupy  this  White  House.  I  am  a  living  witness  that  any  one 
of  your  children  may  look  to  come  here  as  my  father's  child  has.  It  is 
in  order  that  each  one  of  you  may  have,  through  this  free  government 
which  we  have  enjoyed,  an  open  field  and  a  fair  chance  for  your  industry, 
enterprise,  and  intelligence ;  that  you  may  all  have  equal  privileges  in 
the  race  of  life,  with  all  its  desirable  human  aspirations.  It  is  for  this 
the  struggle  should  be  maintained,  that  we  may  not  lose  our  birthright 
—  not  only  for  one,  but  for  two  or  three  years.  The  nation  is  worth 
fighting  for,  to  secure  such  an  inestimable  jewel. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Works  (edited  by  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John 
Hay,  New  York,  1894),  11,  y>o-%(>T  passim- 
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CHAPTER   XVIII— YEAR    OF   PREPARATION 

I02.   The  War  of  Liberty  {1861} 

BY    WENDELL    PHILLIPS 

In  Bclecting  the  materials  for  this  important  Part,  two  principles  have  been  kept 
in  view :  to  give  aome  first-hand  accounts  of  the  great  bailies  on  land  or  river  or  sea, 
and  also  to  give  extracts  from  many  of  the  principal  commanders  on  both  sides. 
The  details  of  nearly  all  the  seventeen  hundred  engagfmenU  must  be  omitted,  and 
also  a  great  mass  of  materials  by  many  participants  in  the  war.  —  Bibliography  of  the 
Civil  War  is  to  be  found  in  J.  R.  Bartlelt,  LiUralun  of  the-Rtbettian ;  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.,  Calalcgtti  of  Books  relating  to  Amtriea  ;  footnotes  to  John  C.  Ropes,  Story  0/ 
At  Civil  War,  and  J.  K.  Rhodes,  History  of  At  United  Slattt :  Channing  and  Hart, 
Guide,  §S  Z08-110.  The  great  source  for  all  military  histories  is  the  Q^cial  Records, 
published  in  more  than  one  hundred  large  volumes  by  the  United  Statea  guvernment 

Phillips  was  the  great  orator  of  aliolitionism.  A  man  of  the  highest  social  posi- 
tion in  Boston,  he  gave  to  the  doctrine  his  adhesion  and  the  service  of  his  magnetic 
oratory  at  a  time  when  abolitionism  was  under  the  ban  of  society.  He  became  one  of 
the  strongest  supporters  of  Garrison's  extreme  views.  This  extract  is  from  an  address 
entitled  "  Under  the  Flag,"  delivered  in  Boston  on  April  31, 1S61,  as  the  regular  Sun- 
day discourse  before  the  Twenty-Eighth  Congregational  society.  —  For  Phillips,  sec 
G.  L.  Austin,  ZyfraHrfyVm«o/»'inflt///»tV/i>j.  — Bibliography  as  in  101  above.— 
For  Garrison's  views  on  the  war,  see  No.  1 26  below. 

MANY  times  this  winter,  here  and  elsewhere,  I  have  counselled 
peace,  —  urged,  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  the  expediency  of  ac- 
knowledging a  Southern  Confederacy,  and  the  peaceful  separation  of 
these  thirty-four  States.  One  of  the  journals  announces  to  you  that  1 
come  here  this  morning  to  retract  those  opinions.  No,  not  one  of  them  ! 
1  need  them  all, —  every  word  I  have  spoken  this  winter,  —  every  act 
of  twenty-five  years  of  my  life,  to  make  the  welcome  I  give  this  war 
hearty  and  hot.  Civil  war  is  a  momentous  evil.  It  needs  the  soundest, 
most  solemn  justification.  I  rejoice  before  God  to-day  for  every  word 
306 
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that  I  have  spoken  coanselling  peace ;  but  I  rejoice  also  with  an  espe- 
cially profound  gratitude,  that  now,  the  first  time  in  my  antislavery  life, 
I  speak  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  welcome  the  tread  of  Massachu- 
setts men  marshalled  for  war.  No  matter  what  the  past  has  been  or 
said ;  to-day  the  slave  asks  God  for  a  sight  of  this  banner,  and  counts  it 
the  pledge  of  his  redemption.  Hitherto  it  may  have  meant  what  you 
thought,  or  what  I  did ;  to-day  it  represents  sovereignty  and  justice. 
The  only  mistake  that  I  have  made,  was  in  supposing  Massachusetts 
wholly  choked  with  cotton-dust  and  cankered  with  gold.  The  South 
thought  her  patience  and  generous  willingness  for  peace  were  cowardice ; 
to-day  shows  the  mistake.  She  has  been  sleeping  on  her  arms  since  '83, 
and  the  first  cannon-shot  brings  her  to  her  feet  with  the  war-cry  of  the 
Revolution  on  her  lips.  Any  man  who  loves  either  liberty  or  manhood 
must  rejoice  at  such  an  hour. 

...  I  do  not  acknowledge  the  motto,  in  its  full  significance,  "  Our 
country,  right  or  wrong."  If  you  let  it  trespass  on  the  domain  of  morals, 
it  is  knavish.  But  there  is  a  full,  broad  sphere  for  loyalty ;  and  no  war- 
cry  ever  stirred  a  generous  people  that  had  not  in  it  much  of  truth  and 
right.  .  .  . 

Plain  words,  therefore,  now,  before  the  nation  goes  mad  with  excite- 
ment, is  every  man's  duty.  Every  public  meeting  in  Athens  was  opened 
with  a  curse  on  any  one  who  should  not  speak  what  he  really  thought. 
"  I  have  never  defiled  my  conscience  from  fear  or  favor  to  my  superiors," 
was  part  of  the  oath  every  Egyptian  soul  was  supposed  to  utter  in  the 
Judgment-Hall  of  Osiris,  before  admission  to  heaven.  Let  us  show  to- 
day a  Christian  spirit  as  sincere  and  fearless.  No  mobs  in  this  hour  of 
victory,  to  silence  those  whom  events  have  not  converted.  We  are 
strong  enough  to  tolerate  dissent.  That  flag  which  floats  over  press  or 
mansion  at  the  bidding  of  a  mob,  disgraces  both  victor  and  victim. 

All  winter  long,  I  have  acted  with  that  party  which  cried  for  peace. 
The  antislavery  enterprise  to  which  I  belong  started  with  peace  written 
on  its  banner.  We  imagined  that  the  age  of  bullets  was  over ;  that  the 
age  of  ideas  had  come ;  that  thirty  millions  of  people  were  able  to  take 
a  great  question,  and  decide  it  by  the  conflict  of  opinions ;  that,  without 
letting  the  ship  of  state  founder,  we  could  lift  four  millions  of  men  into 
Liberty  and  Justice.  We  thought  that  if  your  statesmen  would  throw 
away  personal  ambition  and  party  watchwords,  and  devote  themselves 
to  the  great  issue,  this  might  be  accomplished.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
has  been.     The  North  has  answered  to  the  call     Year  after  year,  event 
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by  event,  has  indicated  the  rising  education  of  the  people,  —  the  readi- 
ness for  a  higher  moral  Ufe,  the  calm,  self-poised  confidence  in  our  own 
convictions  that  patiently  waits — like  master  for  a  pupil  —  for  a  neigh- 
bor's conversion.  The  North  has  responded  to  the  call  of  that  peaceful, 
moral,  intellectual  agitation  which  the  antislavery  idea  has  initiated.  Our 
mistake,  if  any,  has  been  that  we  counted  too  much  on  the  intelligence 
of  the  masses,  on  the  honesty  and  wisdom  of  statesmen  as  a  class.  Per- 
haps we  did  not  give  weight  enough  to  the  fact  we  saw,  that  this  nation 
is  made  up  of  different  ages ;  not  homogeneous,  but  a  mixed  mass  of 
different  centuries.  The  North  thinks,  —  can  appreciate  argument,  —  is 
the  nineteenth  century,  —  hardly  any  struggle  left  in  it  but  that  between 
the  working  class  and  the  money-kings.  The  South  dreams,  —  it  is  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century, — baton  and  serf,  —  noble  and  slave. 
Jack  Cade  and  Wat  Tyler  loom  over  its  horizon,  and  the  serf,  rising, 
calls  for  another  Thierry  to  record  his  struggle.  There  the  fagot  still 
bums  which  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  called,  ages  ago,  "  the  best 
light  to  guide  the  erring,"  There  men  are  tortured  for  opinions,  the 
only  punishment  the  Jesuits  were  willing  their  pupils  should  look  on. 
This  is,  perhaps,  too  flattering  a  picture  of  the  South.  Better  call  her, 
as  Sumner  does,  "  the  Barbarous  States."  Our  struggle,  therefore,  is 
between  barbarism  and  civilization.  Such  can  only  be  settled  by  arms. 
T^e  government  has  waited  until  its  best  friends  almost  suspected  its 
courage  or  its  integrity ;  but  the  cannon  shot  against  Fort  Sumter  has 
opened  the  only  door  out  of  this  hour.  There  were  but  two.  One  was 
compromise ;  the  other  was  battle.  The  integrity  of  the  North  closed 
the  first ;  the  generous  forbearance  of  nineteen  States  closed  the  other. 
The  South  opened  this  with  cannon-shot,  and  Lincoln  shows  himself  at 
the  door.  The  war,  then,  is  not  aggressive,  but  in  self-defence,  and  Wash- 
ington has  become  the  Thermopylae  of  Liberty  and  Justice.  Rather  than 
surrender  that  Capital,  cover  every  square  foot  of  it  with  a  living  body ; 
crowd  it  with  a  million  of  men,  and  empty  every  bank  vault  at  the  North 
to  pay  the  cost.  Teach  the  world  once  for  all,  that  North  America 
belongs  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  under  them  no  man  shall  wear  a 
chain.  In  the  whole  of  this  conflict,  I  have  looked  only  at  Liberty, — 
only  at  the  slave.  Perry  entered  the  battle  of  the  I-akes  with  "  EkiN'r 
GIVE  UP  THE  SHIP !  "  floating  from  the  masthead  of  the  Lawrence.  When 
with  his  fighting  flag  he  left  her  crippled,  heading  north,  and,  mounting 
the  deck  of  the  Niagara,  turned  her  bows  due  west,  he  did  all  for  one 
and  the  same  purpose,  —  to  rake  the  decks  of  the  foe.    Steer  north  or 
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west,  acknowledge  secession  or  cannonade  it,  I  care  not  which ;  but 
"  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  ■  ,  . 

Tlie  noise  and  dust  of  the  conflict  may  hide  the  real  question  at  issue. 
Europe  may  think,  some  of  us  may,  that  we  are  fighting  for  forms  and 
parchments,  for  sovereignty  and  a  flag.  But  really  the  war  is  one  of 
opinions :  it  is  Civilization  against  Barbarism :  it  is  Freedom  against 
Slavery.  The  cannon-shot  against  Fort  Sumter  was  the  yell  of  pirates 
against  the  Decuration  of  Independence;  the  war-cry  of  the  North 
is  the  echo  of  that  sublime  pledge.  The  South,  defying  Christianity, 
clutches  its  victim.  The  North  offers  its  wealth  and  blood  in  glad 
atonement  for  the  selfishness  of  seventy  years.  The  result  is  as  sure  as 
the  throne  of  God.  I  believe  in  the  possibility  of  justice,  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  union.  Years  hence,  when  the  smoke  of  this  conflict  clears 
away,  the  world  wilt  see  under  our  banner  all  tongues,  all  creeds,  all 
races,  —  one  brotherhood,  —  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Genius  of  Liberty,  robed  in  light,  four  and  thirty  stars  for  her  diadem, 
broken  chains  under  feet,  and  an  olive-branch  in  her  right  hand. 
Wendell  Phillips,  Spetckes,  Lectures,  and  Letters  (Boston,  1863),  396-414 
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BV    WILL  (AM    HOWARD    RUSSELL 

The  account  from  which  this  extract  ia  taken  was  sent  by  Russell  to  the  I.ondon 
Timis.  It  created  much  comment,  and  secured  for  its  writer  the  title  of  "  Bull  Run 
Rusicll."  —  For  Russell,  see  No.  96  aln>ve.  —  Bihlii'Bra[iliy :  J.  G.  Nicolay,  Oulbriak 
ef  RtMlio'i,pasiim;  J.  C.  Ropes,  Stsrygf  the  Civil  tVar,  I,  li-xiv;  Channing  and 
Hart,  CHiJe,%  2ro. 

-  ««    1      T  ^^  down  to  give  an  account  —  not  of  the 

^^    '      '  '-"J.     action  yesterday,  but  of  what  1  saw  with  my 

own  eyes,  hitherto  not  often  deceived,  and  of  what  I  heard  with  my  own 
cars,  which  in  this  country  are  not  so  much  to  be  trusted.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, express  an  opinion  as  to  the  affair  of  yesterday.  In  the  first  place, 
the  repulse  of  the  Federalists,  decided  as  it  was,  might  have  had  no 
serious  effects  whatever  beyond  the  mere  failure  —  which  politically  was 
of  greater  consequence  than  it  was  in  a  military  sense  —  but  for  the  dis- 
graceful conduct  of  the  troops.  The  retreat  on  their  lines  at  Centreville 
seems  to  have  ended  in  a  cowardly  route  —  a  miserable,  causeless  panic. 
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Such  scoDdabus  behaviour  on  the  part  of  soldiers  I  should  have  con- 
sidered impossible,  as  with  some  experience  of  camps  and  armies  I  have 
never  even  in  alarms  among  camp  followers  seen  the  like  of  it.  .  .  . 

The  North  will,  no  doubt,  recover  the  shock.  Hitherto  she  has  only 
said,  "  Go  and  fight  for  the  Union,"  The  South  has  exclaimed,  "  Let  us 
fight  for  our  rights."  The  North  must  put  its  best  men  into  the  battie, 
or  she  will  inevitably  fail  before  the  energy,  the  personal  hatred,  and  the 
superior  fighting  powers  of  her  antagonist.  In  my  letters,  as  in  my  con- 
versation, I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  task  which  the  Unionists 
have  set  themselves  is  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  but  in  the  state  of 
arrogance  and  supercilious  confidence,  either  real  or  affected  to  conceal 
a  sense  of  weakness,  one  might  as  well  have  preached  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Cheops.  Indeed,  one  may  form  some  notion  of  the  condition  of  the 
public  mind  by  observing  that  journals  conducted  avowedly  by  men  of 
disgraceful  personal  character  —  the  be-whipped  and  be-kicked  and  un- 
recognized pariahs  of  society  in  New  York  —  are,  nevertheless,  in  the 
very  midst  of  repulse  and  defeat,  permitted  to  indulge  in  ridiculous 
rhodomontade  towards  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  move  our  laugh- 
ter by  impotently  malignant  attacks  on  "  our  rotten  old  monarchy," 
while  the  stones  of  their  bran  new  republic  are  tumbling  about  their 
ears.  It  will  be  amusing  to  observe  the  change  of  tone,  for  we  can  afford 
to  observe  and  to  be  amused  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 

...  At  last  Centreville  appeared  in  sight  —  a  few  houses  on  our  front, 
beyond  which  rose  a  bald  hill,  the  slopes  covered  with  bivouac  huts, 
commissariat  carts,  and  horses,  and  the  top  crested  with  spectators  of 
the  fight.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  scene  was  so  peaceful  a  man  might  well  doubt  the  evidence 
of  one  sense  that  a  great  contest  was  being  played  out  below  in  blood- 
shed. .  .  .  But  the  cannon  spoke  out  loudly  from  the  green  bushes, 
and  the  plains  below  were  mottled,  so  to  speak,  by  puffs  of  smoke  and 
by  white  rings  from  bursting  shells  and  capricious  howitzers.  .  .  .  With 
the  glass  I  could  detect  now  and  then  the  fiash  of  arms  through  the  dust 
clouds  in  the  open,  but  no  one  could  tell  to  which  side  the  troops  who 
were  moving  belonged,  and  I  could  only  judge  from  the  smoke  whether 
the  guns  were  fired  towards  or  away  from  the  hill.  ...  In  the  midst 
of  our  little  reconnaissance  Mr.  Vizeteily,  who  has  been  living  and,  in- 
deed, marching  with  one  of  the  regiments  as  artist  of  the  lUustraUd 
London  News,  came  up  and  told  us  the  action  had  been  commenced  in 
splendid  style  by  the  Federalists,  who  bad  advanced  steadily,  driving  the 
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ConTederates  before  thero  —  a  part  of  the  plan,  as  I  firmly  believe,  to 
bring  them  under  the  range  of  their  guns.  He  believed  the  advantages 
on  the  Federalist  side  were  decided,  though  won  with  hard  fighting. 
...  As  I  turned  down  into  the  narrow  road,  or  lane  .  ,  ,  there  was 
a  forward  movement  among  the  large  four-wheeled  till  waggons  .  .  . 
when  suddenly  there  arose  a  tumult  in  front  of  me  at  a  small  bridge 
across  the  road,  and  then  I  perceived  the  drivers  of  a  set  of  waggons 
with  the  horses  turned  towards  me,  who  were  endeavouring  to  force  their 
way  against  the  stream  of  vehicles  setting  in  the  other  direction.  By 
the  side  of  the  new  set  of  waggons  there  were  a  number  of  commissariat 
men  and  soldiers,  whom  at  first  sight  I  took  to  be  the  baggage  guard. 
They  looked  excited  and  alarmed,  and  were  running  by  the  side  of 
the  horses  —  in  front  the  dust  quite  obscured  the  view.  At  the  bridge 
the  currents  met  in  wild  disorder.  "  Turn  back  I  Retreat !  "  shouted  the 
men  from  the  fl-ont,  "  We  're  whipped,  we  're  whipped  I  "  They  cursed 
and  tugged  at  the  horses'  heads,  and  struggled  with  frenzy  to  get  pasL 
...  1  got  my  horse  up  into  the  field  out  of  the  road,  and  went  on 
rapidly  towards  the  front.  Soon  I  met  soldiers  who  were  coming  through 
the  Cora,  mostly  without  arms ;  and  presently  I  saw  firelocks,  cooking 
tins,  knapsacks,  and  greatcoats  on  the  ground,  and  observed  that  the 
confusion  and  speed  of  the  baggage-carts  became  greater,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  crowded  with  men,  or  were  followed  by  others,  who  clung 
to  them.  The  ambulances  were  crowded  with  soldiers,  but  it  did  not  look 
as  if  there  were  many  wounded.  Negro  servants  on  led  horses  dashed 
frantically  past ;  men  in  uniform,  whom  it  were  a  disgrace  to  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  to  call  "  soldiers,"  swarmed  by  on  mules,  chargers,  and  even 
draught  horses,  which  had  been  cut  out  of  carts  or  waggons,  and  went 
on  with  harness  clinging  to  their  heels,  as  frightened  as  their  riders. 
Men  literally  screamed  with  rage  and  fright  when  their  way  was  blocked 
up.  On  I  rode,  asking  all  "  What  is  all  this  about?"  and  now  and  then, 
but  rarely,  receiving  the  answer,  "We're  whipped;"  or,  "We're  re- 
pulsed." Faces  black  and  dusty,  tongues  out  in  the  heat,  eyes  staring 
— it  was  a  most  wonderful  sight.     On  they  came  like  him  — 

"  —  who  having  once  turned  round  goes  on, 
And  lurna  no  more  his  head, 

For  he  knowelh  that  a  rearfal  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  Iread." 
But  where  was  the  fiend?    I  looked  in  vain.    There  was,  indeed,  some 
cannonading  in  front  of  me  and  in  their  rear,  but  still  the  firing  was  com- 
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paratively  distant,  and  the  runaways  were  far  out  of  range.  As  I  ad- 
vanced the  number  of  carts  diminished,  but  the  mounted  men  increased, 
and  the  column  of  fugitives  became  denser.  ...  I  had  ridden,  I  sup- 
pose, about  three  or  three  and  a-half  miles  from  the  hill,  though  it  is 
not  possible  to  be  sure  of  the  distance;  when  ...  I  came  out  on  an 
open  piece  of  ground,  beyond  and  circling  which  was  forest.  Two  field 
pieces  were  unlimbcred  and  guarding  the  road ;  the  panting  and  jaded 
horses  in  the  rear  looked  as  though  they  bad  been  hard  worked,  and  the 
.  gunners  and  drivers  looked  worn  and  dejected.  Dropping  shots  sounded 
close  in  front  through  the  woods ;  but  the  guns  on  the  left  no  longer 
maintained  their  fire.  I  was  just  about  to  ask  one  of  the  men  for  a 
light,  when  a  sputtering  fire  on  my  right  attracted  my  attention,  and  out 
of  the  forest  or  along  the  road  rushed  a  number  of  men.  The  gunners 
seized  the  trail  of  the  nearest  piece  to  wheel  it  round  upon  them ;  others 
made  for  the  tumbrils  and  horses  as  if  to  fly,  when  a  shout  was  raised, 
"  Don't  lire ;  they  're  our  own  men ; "  and  in  a  few  minutes  on  came 
pell-mell  a  whole  regiment  in  disorder.  I  rode  across  one  and  stopped 
him.  "  We  're  pursued  by  cavalry,"  he  gasped  ;  "  They  've  cut  us  all  to 
pieces."  As  he  spoke  a  shell  burst  over  the  column  ;  another  dropped 
on  the  road,  and  out  streamed  another  column  of  men,  keeping  together 
with  their  arms,  and  closing  up  the  stragglers  of  the  first  regiment.  I 
turned,  and  to  my  surprise  saw  the  artillerymen  had  gone  off,  leaving 
one  gun  standing  by  itself.  They  had  retreated  with  their  horses.  .  .  . 
it  was  now  we!l  established  that  the  retreat  had  really  commenced,  though 
I  saw  but  few  wounded  men,  and  the  regiments  which  were  faUing  back 
had  not  suffered  much  loss.  No  one  seemed  to  know  anything  for  cer- 
tain. Even  the  cavalry  charge  was  a  rumour.  Several  officers  said  they 
had  carried  guns  and  lines,  but  then  they  drifted  into  the  nonsense 
which  one  reads  and  hears  everywhere  about  "  masked  batteries."  One 
or  two  talked  more  sensibly  about  the  strong  positions  of  the  enemy,  the 
fatigue  of  their  men,  the  want  of  a  reserve,  severe  losses,  and  the  bad 
conduct  of  certain  regiments.  Not  one  spoke  as  if  he  thought  of  retir- 
ing beyond  Centreville,  The  clouds  of  dust  rising  above  the  woods 
marked  the  retreat  of  the  whole  army,  and  the  crowds  of  fugitives  con- 
tinued to  steal  away  along  the  road.  .  .  .  There  was  no  choice  for  me 
but  to  resign  any  further  researches.  ...  On  approaching  Centreville 
...  I  turned  up  on  the  hill  half  a  mile  beyond,  ...  I  swept  the 
field  once  more.  The  clouds  of  dust  were  denser  and  nearer.  That 
was  all.    There  was  no  firing  —  no  musketry.    I  turned  my  horse's  head, 
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and  rode  away  through  the  village,  and  after  I  got  out  upon  the  road  the 
same  confusion  seemed  to  prevail.  Suddenly  the  guns  on  the  hill  opened, 
and  at  the  same  time  came  the  thuds  of  artillery  from  the  wood  on  the 
right  rear.  The  stampede  then  became  general.  What  occurred  at  the 
hill  I  cannot  say,  but  all  the  road  from  Centreville  for  miles  presented 
such  a  sight  as  can  only  be  witnessed  in  the  track  of  the  runaways  of  an 
utterly  demoralized  army.  Drivers  flogged,  lashed,  spurred,  and  beat 
their  horses,  or  leaped  down  and  abandoned  their  teams,  and  ran  by  the 
side  of  the  road ;  mounted  men,  servants,  and  men  in  uniform,  vehicles 
of  all  sorts,  commissariat  waggons  thronged  the  narrow  ways.  At  every 
shot  a  convulsion  as  it  were  seized  upon  the  morbid  mass  of  bones,  sinew, 
wood,  and  iron,  and  thrilled  through  it,  giving  new  energy  and  action  to 
its  desperate  efforts  to  get  free  from  itself.  Again  the  cry  of  "  Cavalry  " 
arose.  ...  In  silence  I  passed  over  the  Long-bridge,  Some  few  hours 
later  it  quivered  under  the  steps  of  a  rabble  of  unarmed  men  ...  the 
Federalists,  utterly  routed,  had  fallen  back  upon  Arlington  to  defend  the 
capital,  leaving  neariy  five  batteries  of  artillery,  8,000  muskets,  immense 
quantity  of  stores  and  baggage,  and  their  wounded  and  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  ! 
The  Times  (London),  August  6,  1861. 


104.    "Manassas"  {i86i) 

BV   MRS.   CATHARINE   ANN  (wARE)  WARFIELD 

BeTore  the  Civil  War  Mrs.  Warfield  wM  well  known  as  a  novelist  and  pc>et.  Her 
home  wM  in  Kentucky:  her  aympathieiwere  all  with  the  Confederacy,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  southern  cause  she  wrote  several  pusionatc  lyrics.  "  Manassas  "  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Confederates  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Itun.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  laj 

THEY  have  met  at  last,  as  stonn-clouds 
Meet  in  heaven. 
And  the  Northmen,  back  and  bleeding 

Have  been  driven ; 

And  their  thunder  has  been  stilled, 

And  their  leaders  crushed  or  killed, 

And  their  ranks  with  terror  thrilled. 

Rent  and  riven. 
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Like  the  leaves  of  Vallambrosa 

They  are  lying. 
In  the  midnight  and  the  moonlight. 

Dead  or  dying ; 
Like  those  leaves  before  the  gale. 
Fled  their  legions  —  wild  and  pale  — 
While  the  host  that  made  them  quail 
■  Stood  defying  ! 

When  in  the  morning  sunlight 

Flags  were  flaunted, 
And  "Vengeance  on  the  Rebels" 

Proudly  vaunted, 
They  little  dreamed  that  night 
Would  close  upon  their  (light. 
And  the  victor  of  the  tight 

Stand  undaunted. 

But  peace  to  those  who  perished 

In  our  ])asses, 
Light  be  the  earth  above  them, 

Green  the  grasses. 
Long  shall  Northmen  rue  the  day, 
When  in  battle's  wild  affray, 
They  met  the  South's  array 

At  Manassas. 
r  (compiled  by  Emily  V.  Mason,  Baltimore, 


105.    Northern  Preparations  {1861) 

BY    LOUIS    PHILIPPE    D'ORLEANS,  COMTE    DE    PARIS  (1874) 

(Thanslated  bv  Lot;  is  Fitzherald  Tasistko,  1875) 

As  graixtson  of  t.ouis  Philippe,  theComte  At  Paris  was  tbe  head  of  the  royal  hoiue 
of  Orleans,  and  later  legitimist  claimant  to  the  throne  at  France.  Htand  his  brother 
became  mumlwis  of  McCkllan's  stalT  in  September,  1S61,  and  remained  with  tbe 
Union  army  until  after  the  tmttles  hefnie  Kichmond  in  1S62.  His  excellent  hiitory 
of  the  wit  was  never  i:om])leled.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  103  above. 
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'ONGRF,SS  on  the  22d  of  July  [1861]  had  correctly  expressed 
the  sentiments  which  animated  the  entire  North  at  the  news  of 
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McDowell's  defeat.  The  loyal  States  understood  at  last  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  they  had  before  them,  and  determined  to  neglect 
nothing  that  could  compass  its  success.  Everybody  set  to  work  ;  patri- 
otic donations  flowed  in ;  subscription  funds  were  opened  for  the  benefit 
of  the  soldiers  ;  women  manifested  as  much  zeal  to  induce  men  to  enlist 
as  in  the  South ;  the  largest  iron  milts  in  the  United  States  were  turned 
into  cannon  foundries  or  into  outfitting  establishments ;  finally,  enlist- 
ments became  more  and  more  numerous.  The  three  months'  volunteers 
raised  on  the  first  call  of  April  15th  were  discharged,  but  a  great  many 
of  them  re-enlisted.  Those  who  had  responded  to  the  second  call  of 
May  4th,  instead  of  the  forty  battalions  asked  for,  already  formed  ao8 
battalions  on  the  aist  of  July.  In  order  to  complete  the  effective  force 
of  350,000  men  authorized  by  Congress,  it  was  only  necessary  to  encour- 
age this  movement  and  to  receive  into  the  service  of  the  Union  all  the 
new  battalions  thus  created.  ...  As  soon  as  they  were  received  into 
the  Federal  service  by  the  mustering -officer,  who  had  charge  of  the 
registry,  ihey  were  forwarded  to  the  armies  of  the  West  or  to  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  which  were  rather  vast  camps  of  instruction  than  armies 
in  the  field ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  defile  without  too  much 
confusion  they  were  formed  into  brigades  of  one  or  two  battalions  some- 
what less  inexperienced  than  themselves,  whose  example  could  be  of  use 
to  them. 

The  interior  organization  of  the  armies  thus  formed  was  modelled  pre- 
cisely upon  that  of  the  old  regular  army  .  .  .  and  this  old  army  ceased 
to  have  a  separate  existence  except  in  the  annual  Army  Register.  .  .  . 

The  first  thing  required  was  the  appointment  of  a  certain  number  of 
generals  to  assume  the  commands  indispensable  to  such  a  large  assem- 
blage of  troops.  ...  the  President  .  .  .  had  the  merit  of  listening  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  comrades  of  every  old  officer,  and  his  first  list 
of  generals,  composed  almost  entirely  of  West  Pointers,  furnished  him, 
together  with  a  few  chie&  who  were  to  play  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
war,  a  considerable  number  of  educated  and  industrious  men,  who  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  the  organization  of  the  volunteers.  Selections 
were  unquestionably  made  which  were  dictated  either  by  political  influ- 
ence or  personal  favor ;  and  among  the  first  major-generals  appointed 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  we  find  two  —  Messrs.  Banks  and  Butler  —  who  are  the 
two  types  of  the  class  then  styled  political  generals.  .  .  .  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  names  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Meade,  Kearney,  Hooker, 
Slocum,  and  Thomas,  which  were  among  the  first  promotions,  show  that 
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Mr.  Lincoln  knew  from  the  outset  how  to  select  menworthy'of  his  entire 
confidence.  .  .  . 

All  the  administrative  branches  of  the  service  were  reinforced,  both  in 
the  war  department  and  in  the  armies  in  the  field,  by  large  promotions 
of  officers  appointed  by  the  President,  like  the  generals  of  volunteers,  to 
serve  during  the  war.  But,  notwithstanding  their  number,  the  personnel 
of  all  these  corps,  like  that  of  the  staffs,  was  always  found  insufficient  for 
the  task  imposed  upon  it  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  support 
and  management  of  an  army  of  500,000  men,  which  at  the  end  of  the 
war  was  to  number  nearly  1,000,000 ;  most  of  ihese  officers,  besides, 
were  utterly  unaccustomed  to  the  duties  confided  to  them.  ...  It 
required  months  of  assiduous  labor  to  introduce  order  and  method  in  this 
vast  administrative  machinery.  There  was  constantly  occasion  to  regret 
the  absence  of  a  general  staff,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  European  armies, 
serving  as  a  direct  medium  between  the  chief  and  all  the  subordinate 
agents  placed  under  his  command,  and  enabling  him  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  his  wishes  at  all  times. 

When  General  McClellan  commanded  an  anny  of  150,000  men,  he  had 
only  about  him,  besides  four  topographical  engineers  especially  detailed 
to  study  the  ground,  concerning  which  no  map  gave  any  precise  informa- 
tion, eight  aiiles-dc'Camp  to  carry  his  orders,  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  several  army  corps,  to  accompany  important  reconnoissances,  to  con- 
vey directions  to  a  general  on  the  day  of  battle,  and  to  receive  despatches 
during  the  night  at  general  head-quarters  and  during  the  day,  the  gen- 
erals, civil  functionaries,  bearers  of  flags  of  truce  from  the  enemy,  and, 
finally,  to  question  the  inhabitants  or  prisoners  of  importance  from  whom 
information  might  be  obtained. 

An  exception  should  be  marie  in  favor  of  the  medical  branch  of  the 
service;  for,  if  officers  were  scarce,  physicians  before  the  war  were 
numerous.  ...  It  may  be  said  that  there  was  no  branch  of  the  service 
in  the  whole  army,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  chaplains,  which  understood 
and  performed  its  duties  so  well  as  the  regimental  surgeons  —  all  physi- 
cians by  profession. 

The  composition  of  the  personnel  of  an  army,  notwithstanding  its  im- 
portance, is  not,  however,  either  the  first  element  of  military  organizations 
or  the  most  difficult  to  create  :  the  most  important  is  discipline,  that 
moral  force  without  which  no  army  can  exist.  When  it  is  established  by 
tradition  the  new-comers  submit  to  it  without  difficulty.  But  the  Federal 
government  had  not  only  to  introduce  it  among  a  vast  multitude  of  men, 
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all  equally  strangci's  to  its  severe  requirements,  but  it  did  not  possess  any 
teaJly  effective  means  to  enforce  respect  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
government  had  the  right  to  deprive  officers  of  their  rank,  it  had  not  the 
power  to  replace  them.  It  could  only  punish  regimental  officers  by  dis- 
missing them,  and  had  no  rewards  to  offer  them.  The  States,  fearing 
lest  the  Federal  government  should  possess  too  much  influence,  had,  in 
refusing  the  right  of  appointment  and  promotion,  deprived  it  of  the  best 
guarantee  of  good  service.  ,  .  . 

I'he  establishment  of  examining  commissions  operated  largely  in  favor 
of  discipline,  and  raised  the  dignity  of  the  epaulette  in  the  estimation  of 
the  soldiers  by  purging  the  personnel  of  the  list  of  officers.  ,  .  ,  the 
examining  commissions  were  .  .  .  instructed  to  subject  all  the  officers 
of  the  various  contingents  to  a  rigid  examination  before  they  were  finally 
accepted  by  the  President.  These  examinations  only  took  place  several 
months  after  those  contingents  had  been  formed  into  divisions,  so  that 
the  generals  who  bad  them  under  their  respective  commands  were  able 
to  furnish  the  commissioners  with  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  officers 
about- to  be  examined,  which  more  or  less  controlled  their  decisions. 

The  examiners  always  favored  those  who  were  known  to  be  disposed 
to  leam  their  profession,  but  those  convicted  of  downright  ignorance  had 
no  mercy  shown  to  them.  .  .  . 

It  was  thus  that  discipline  and  respect  for  authority  began  to  take  root 
in  the  army,  and  their  salutary  influence  was  soon  feh,  although  the  ob- 
server, judging  only  from  appearances,  might  not  yet  have  been  able  to 
realize  the  fact.  Indeed,  what  may  be  called  the  hierarchical  sentiment 
has  never  existed  in  the  United  States,  where  the  uncertain  rounds  of 
the  social  ladder  offer  to  no  one  a  pedestal  so  high  but  that  a  man  may 
descend  from  it  without  ruin,  where  the  citizen  who  has  deserved  well 
of  his  country  in  a  high  position  does  not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  dig- 
nity to  serve  that  country  in  a  more  modest  capacity.  ...  In  the  volun- 
teer army  ...  no  prestige  could  attach  to  the  mere  epaulette,  for  the 
soldier  was  the  more  able  to  criticise  the  ignorance  of  his  immediate 
chiefs  because  he  almost  always  belonged  to  the  same  county  or  village 
and  had  long  known  them  personally.  The  absence  of  that  moral 
authority  which  is  based  upon  length  of  service  and  superior  experience 
was  still  more  unfortunate  among  the  non-commissioned  officers,  to  whom 
it  was  even  more  indispensable  in  order  to  enforce  obedience  from  the 
soldier. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intelligence  and  education  which  lifted 
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most  of  the  privates  to  a  level  with  their  superiors  inspired  them  with  a 
natuml  respect  for  those  among  their  chiefs  in  whom  they  recognized 
the  necessary  qualities  for  commaDd,  and  induced  them  to  accept,  with- 
out a  murmur,  the  obligations  and  restraints  of  military  life  when  they 
were  made  to  understand  the  necessity.  Leaving  the  entire  monopoly 
of  insubordination  to  a  few  regiments,  mostly  composed  of  European 
adventurers,  they  exhibited  none  of  that  turbulence  which  is  frequently 
associated  with  the  name  of  volunteei^.  A  few  words  of  caution  were 
sufficient  to  remind  them  that,  having  once  taken  the  oath,  there  were  no 
longer  amateurs  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  .  .  . 

The  personnel  of  staffs  and  administrative  departments  being  once 
organized  and  that  of  the  contingents  purified,  and  the  first  principles 
of  discipline  established  among  the  ofhcers,  as  well  as  among  the  sol- 
diers, the  great  task  of  drilling  the  army  had  yet  hardly  begun.  .  .  .'  In 
order  that  it  may  acquire  suppleness  and  agility  the  recruits  must  go 
through  a  series  of  exercises  and  evolutions  equally  irksome  to  the 
teachers  and  the  taught  —  first  singly,  then  by  platoons,  by  battalions 
next,  and  finally  by  brigades.  This  task  was  the  more  difHcult  'in  the 
American  army  because  instruction  was  as  necessary  for  the  officers  as 
for  the  men,  and  because  the  latter,  having  no  example  to  encourage 
them,  did  not  understand  the  utility  of  so  long  an  apprenticeship. 
Their  intelligence,  however,  which  rendered  them  submissive  to  the  voice 
of  chiefs  really  worthy  to  command  them,  soon  made  them  undertake  it 
with  ardor.  Full  of  confidence  in  themselves,  they  made  up  their  minds, 
not  that  it  was  useless  to  learn,  but  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  them 
to  learn  anything  they  wished,  the  trade  of  war  as  well  as  any  other ; 
having  enlisted  voluntarily,  they  were  determined  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  become  good  soldiers  capable  of  victory. 

They  were,  therefore,  of  as  much  value  as  their  chiefs,  whose  examples 
exercised  an  all-powerful  influence  over  the  collective  spirit,  if  we  may 
use  such  an  expression,  which  animates  a  body  of  troops.  A  rapid  change 
took  place  in  those  regiments  in  which  the  superior  officers  went  assidu- 
ously to  work  and  began  by  learning  themselves  what  they  desired  to 
teach  their  inferiors.  ,  .  , 

The  special  services  found  great  resource  in  the  aptitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican to  pass  from  one  trade  to  another.  This  is  a  great  and  valuable 
quality  which  the  practice  of  true  liberty  engenders  by  protecting  the 
individual  against  excesses  in  the  pursuit  of  specialties  which  confine  the 
faculties  of  man  within  a  narrow  prison.  ,  .  . 
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In  order  to  organize  the  engineer  service  it  was  also  found  necessary 
to  appeal  to  the  ardor  of  volunteers  who  had  no  military  instruction. 
The  officers  of  that  arm  scattered  among  the  various  corps  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  direct  in  person  all  the  works  required  by  the 
military  operations,  nor  to  instruct  the  soldiers  employed  in  them.  But 
there  were  found,  on  the  one  hand,  useful  auxiliaries  among  civil  engi- 
neers, a  large  and  educated  class,  composed  of  practical  men  accustomed 
to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  virgin  soil  of  America ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  rapid  course  of  special  instruction  imparted  to  a  few 
regiments  sufficed  to  qualify  them  for  the  most  important  works  of  engi- 
neering art,  while  the  rougher  work  was  entrusted  indiscriminately  to  the 
various  regiments  of  volunteers,  among  whom  some  skilful  artisans  were 
always  sure  to  be  found.  The  construction  of  these  works  was  never 
entirely  new  to  them.  Even  the  most  populous  States,  which  still  pos- 
sessed vast  forests,  all  furnished  a  considerable  contingent  of  woodmen 
or  lumbermen  and  pioneers,  inured  from  their  infancy  to  the  use  of 
the  axe,  the  pick,  and  the  spade,  and  one  regiment  a  thousand  strong 
might  be  seen  felling  more  than  eighty  acres  {guaraiiUs  hectares)  of  tall 
forests  in  a  single  day. 

'h  America  (edited  by  Henry  Coppde, 


106.   Supplies  for  the  Confederacy  (1861) 

BV    EX-PRESIDENT   JEFFERSON    DAVIS  (1881) 

The  work  from  which  this  extract  is  lakcn  wu  orepared  under  Davis's  dictation.! 
method  which  makes  it  liable  to  inaccuracy  uf  detail.  It  is,  however,  a  kind  of 
official  defence  of  the  South  by  the  man  who  knew  most  about  the  l^ginnings  and 
progress  of  the  Confederacy.  —  For  Davis,  see  No.  61  above.  —  Bibliography; 
Channing  and  Hart,   Cuidt,  gS  ^09,  310. 

'T'X)  fiirnish  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  on  both  sides  of 
X  the  Mississippi,  in  May,  1861,  there  were  no  infantry  accoutre- 
ments, no  cavalry  arms  or  equipments,  no  artillery,  and,  above  all,  no 
ammunition ;  nothing  save  arms,  and  these  almost  wholly  the  old  pattern 
smooth-bore  muskets,  altered  to  percussion  from  flint  locks. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Confederate  States  the  arsenals  had  been  used 
only  as  depots,  and  no  one  of  them,  except  that  at  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina,  had  a  single  machine  above  the  grade  of  a  foot-lathe.    Except 
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at  Harper's  Ferry  Armory,  att  the  work  of  preparation  of  material  had 
been  carried  on  at  the  North ;  not  an  arm,  not  a  gun,  not  a  gun- 
carriage,  and,  except  during  the  Mexican  War,  scarcely  a  round  of 
ammunition,  had  for  fifty  years  been  prepared  in  the  Confederate  States. 
There  were  consequently  no  workmen,  or  very  few,  skilled  in  tliese  arts. 
Powder,  save  perhaps  for  blasting,  had  not  been  made  at  the  South.  No 
saltpeter  was  in  store  at  any  Southern  point ;  it  was  stored  wholly  at  the 
North.  There  were  no  worked  mines  of  lead  except  in  Virginia,  and 
the  situation  of  those  made  them  a  precarious  dependence.  The  only 
cannon- foundry  existing  was  at  Richmond.  Copper,  so  necessary  for 
field-artillery  and  for  percussion- caps,  was  just  being  obtained  in  East 
Tennessee,  There  was  no  rolling-mill  for  bar-iron  south  of  Richmond, 
and  but  few  blast-furnaces,  and  these,  with  trifling  exceptions,  were  in 
the  border  Slates  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 

The  first  efforts  made  to  obtain  powder  were  by  orders  sent  to  the 
North,  which  had  been  early  done  both  by  the  Confederate  Government 
and  by  some  of  the  States.  These  were  being  rapidly  filled  when  the 
attack  was  made  on  Fort  Sumter.    The  shipments  then  ceased.  .  .  . 

For  the  supply  of  arms  an  agent  was  sent  to  Europe,  who  made  con- 
tracts to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  Some  small-arms 
had  been  obtained  from  the  North,  and  also  important  machinery.  The 
machinery  at  Harper's  Ferry  Armory  had  been  saved  from  the  flames 
by  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  operatives,  headed  by  Mr.  Armistead  M. 
Ball,  the  master  armorer.  Of  the  machinery  so  saved,  that  for  making 
rifle-muskets  was  transported  to  Richmond,  and  that  for  rifles  with 
sword-bayonets  to  Fayeiteville,  North  Carolina,  In  addition  to  the 
injuries  suffered  by  the  machinery,  the  lack  of  skilled  workmen  caused 
much  embarrassment.  .  .  . 

In  field-artillery  the  manufacture  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
Tredegar  Works  in  Richmond.  .  .  .  The  State  of  Virginia  possessed  a 
number  of  old  four-pounder  iron  gims  which  were  reamed  out  to  get 
a  good  bore,  and  rifled  with  three  grooves,  after  the  manner  of  Parrott, 
The  army  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  that  at  Manassas  were  supplied  with 
old  batteries  of  six-pounder  guns  and  twelve -pounder  howitzers.  A  few 
Parrott  guns,  purchased  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  were  with  General 
Magruder  at  Big  Bethel, 

For  the  ammunition  and  equipment  required  for  the  infantry  and 
artillery,  a  good  laboratory  and  workshop  had  been  establi-ihcd  at  Rich- 
mond.   The  arsenals  were  making  preparations  for  furnishing  a 
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lion  and  knapsacks ;  but  generally,  what  little  was  done  in  this  regard 
was  for  local  purposes.  Such  was  the  general  condition  of  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores  in  May,  1861. 

The  progress  of  development,  however,  was  steady.  A  refinery  of 
saltpeter  was  established  near  Nashville  during  the  summer,  which  re- 
ceived the  niter  from  its  vicinity,  and  from  the  caves  in  East  and  Middle 
Tennessee.  Some  inferior  powder  was  made  at  two  small  mills  in  South 
Carohna.  North  Carolina  established  a  mill  near  Raleigh;  and  a 
stamping-mill  was  put  up  near  New  Orleans,  and  powder  made  there 
before  the  fall  of  the  city.  Small  quantities  were  also  received  through 
the  blockade.  .  .  . 

...  It  was  .  .  .  necessary  that  we  should  establish  a  Government 
powder-mill.  .  .  . 

These  Government  powder-mills  were  located  at  Augusta,  Georgia, 
and  satisfactory  progress  was  made  in  the  construction  during  the  year. 
All  the  machinery,  including  the  very  heavy  rollers,  was  made  in  the 
Confederate  States,  Contracts  were  made  abroad  for  the  delivery  of 
niter  through  the  blockade ;  and,  for  obtaining  it  immediately,  we  re- 
sorted to  caves,  tobacco- ho  uses,  cellars,  etc.  The  amount  delivered 
from  Tennessee  was  the  largest  item  in  the  year's  supply,  but  the  whole 
was  quite  inadequate  to  existing  and  prospective  needs. 

The  consumption  of  lead  was  mainly  met  by  the  Virginia  lead-mines 
at  Wytheville,  the  yield  from  which  was  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand 
pounds  per  month.  Lead  was  also  collected  by  agents  in  considerable 
quantities  throughout  the  country,  and  the  battle-field  of  Manassas  was 
closely  gleaned,  from  which  much  lead  was  collected.  .  .  . 

By  the  close  of  1861,  eight  arsenals  and  four  depots  had  been  supplied 
with  materials  and  machinery,  so  as  to  be  efficient  in  producing  the 
various  munitions  and  equipments,  the  want  of  which  had  caused  early 
embarrassment.  Thus  a  good  deal  had  been  done  to  produce  the 
needed  material  of  war,  and  to  refute  the  croakers  who  found  in  our 
poverty  application  for  the  maxim,  "  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit."  .  .  . 

...  To  provide  the  iron  needed  for  cannon  and  projectiles,  it  had 
been  necessary  to  stimulate  by  contracts  the  mining  and  smelting  of  its 
ores. 

...  A  niter  and  mining  bureau  was  organized.  .  .  . 

Niter  was  to  be  obtained  from  caves  and  other  like  sources,  and  by 
the  formation  of  niter-beds,  some  of  which  had  previously  been  begun  at 
Richroond.  .  .  .     The  whole  country  was  laid  off  into  districts,  each  of 
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which  was  under  the  charge  of  an  officer,  who  obtained  details  of  work- 
men from  the  army,  and  made  his  monthly  reports.  Thus  the  niter 
production,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  was  brought  up  to  something  like 
half  of  the  total  consumption.  .  .  ,  The  supervision  of  the  production 
of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  all  the  minerals  which  needed  development,  as 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  (the  latter  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  fulminate  of  mercury  for  percussion-caps) ,  without 
which  the  ^rearms  of  our  day  would  have  been  useless,  was  added  to  the 
niter  bureau.  Such  was  the  progress  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  bureau 
was  aiding  or  managing  some  twenty  to  thirty  furnaces  with  an  annual 
yield  of  fifty  thousand  tons  or  more  of  pig-iron.  The  lead-  and  copper- 
smelting  works  erected  were  sufticient  for  all  wants,  and  the  smelting  of 
zinc  of  good  quality  had  been  achieved.  The  chemical  works  were 
placed  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  to  serve  as  a  reserve  when  the 
supply  from  abroad  might  be  cut  off. 

In  equipping  the  armies  first  sent  into  the  field,  the  supply  of  acces- 
sories was  embarrassingly  scant.  There  were  arms,  such  as  they  were, 
for  over  one  hundred  thousand  men,  but  no  accoutrements  nor  equip- 
ments, and  a  meager  supply  of  ammunition.  In  time  the  knapsacks 
were  supplanted  by  haversacks,  which  the  women  could  make.  But 
soldiers'  shoes  and  cartridge-boxes  must  be  had;  leather  was  also 
needed  for  artillery- barn  ess  and  for  cavalry-saddles  ;  and,  as  the  amount 
of  leather  which  the  country  could  furnish  was  quite  insufficient  for  all 
these  purposes,  it  was  perforce  apportioned  among  them.  Soldiers' 
shoes  were  the  prime  necessity.  Therefore,  a  scale  was  established,  by 
which  first  shoes  and  then  cartridge-boxes  had  the  preference;  after 
these,  artillery- harness,  and  then  saddles  and  bridles.  To  economize 
leather,  the  waist  and  cartridge-box  belts  were  made  of  prepared  cotton 
cloth  stitched  in  three  or  four  thicknesses.  Bridle-reins  were  likewise 
so  made,  and  then  cartridge-boxes  were  thus  covered,  except  the  flap. 
Saddle- skirts,  too,  were  made  of  heavy  cotton  cloth  strongly  stitched. 
To  get  leather,  each  department  procured  its  quota  of  hides,  made  con- 
tracts with  the  tanners,  obtained  hands  for  them  by  exemptions  from 
the  army,  got  transportation  over  the  railroads  for  the  hides  and  for  sup- 
plies. To  the  varied  functions  of  this  bureau  was  finally  added  that  of 
assisting  the  tanners  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  tanneries. 
A  fishery,  even,  was  established  on  Cape  Fear  River  to  get  oil  for  me- 
chanical purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  food  for  the  workmen.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  most  difBcult  wants  to  supply  in  this  branch  of  the  service 
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was  the  horseshoe  for  cavalry  and  artilleiy.  The  want  of  iron  and  of 
skilled  labor  was  strongly  felt.  Every  wayside  blacksmith-shop  accessi- 
ble, especially  those  in  and  near  the  theatre  of  operations,  was  em- 
ployed. These,  again,  had  to  be  supplied  with  material,  and  the 
employees  exempted  from  service. 

It  early  became  manifest  that  great  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the 
introduction  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  through  the  blockaded  ports. 
A  vessel,  capable  of  stowing  six  hundred  and  fifty  bales  of  cotton,  was 
purchased  by  the  agent  in  England,  and  kept  running  between  Bermuda 
and  Wilmington.  Some  fifteen  to  eighteen  successive  trips  were  made 
before  she  was  captured.  Another  was  added,  which  was  equally  suc- 
cessful. These  vessels  were  long,  low,  rather  narrow,  and  built  for 
speed.  They  were  mostly  of  pale  sky-color,  and,  with  their  lights  out 
and  with  fuel  that  made  little  smoke,  they  ran  to  and  from  Wilmington 
with  considerable  regularity.  Several  others  were  added,  and  devoted 
to  bringing  in  ordnance,  and  finally  general  supplies.  Depots  of  stores 
were  likewise  made  at  Nassau  and  Havana.  Another  organization  was 
also  necessary,  that  the  vessels  coming  in  through  the  blockade  might 
have  their  return  cargoes  promptly  on  their  arrival.  These  resources 
were  also  supplemented  by  contracts  for  supplies  brought  through  Texas 
from  Mexico.  .  .  . 

The  chief  armories  were  at  Richmond  and  FayetteviUe,  North 
Carolina.  ...  A  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  armories  consisted  in 
the  repair  of  arms.  In  this  manner  the  gleanings  of  the  battle-fields 
were  utilized.  Nearly  ten  thousand  stands  were  saved  from  the  field  of 
Manassas,  and  from  those  about  Richmond  in  1862  about  twenty-five 
thousand  excellent  arms.  All  the  stock  of  inferior  arms  disappeared 
from  the  armories  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  and  were  re- 
placed by  a  better  class  of  arms,  rifled  and  percussioned.  Placing  the 
good  arms  lost  previous  to  July,  1863,  at  one  hundred  thousand,  there 
must  have  been  received  from  various  sources  four  hundred  thousand 
stands  of  infantry  arms  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war. 
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CHAPTER   XIX  — YEAR   OF   DISCOURAGE- 
MENT 

107.    Capture  of  Fort  Donelson  (1862) 

FROM    THE    CHICAGO    TRIBUNE 

The  peat  oewspapera  of  the  North  were  noted  for  (heir  enterprise  in  securing 
qaick  and  usually  accurate  news  from  the  front,  and  their  corretpondenti  were 
exposed  lo  all  the  trials  >nd  hardships  of  combatanta.  This  account  is  deficjenl  in 
not  stating  that  General  Smith  personally  led  the  charge  on  the  Union  left.  —  P'or 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  see  No.  77  above.  —  Bibliography:  M.  F.  Force,  Fram  Fort 
fftnry  h  Corinth,  fatsim  ;  J.  C.  Ropes,  Sfory  oj  the  Civil  War,  II,  vii-xii;  Chan- 
ning  and  Hart,  Cmdt,  §  310. 

[Febma^  „,  ,86..]     A  ™  -he  c.pture  ofFor.  He„n-,  G=„- 

"-  ■"    £\,   era!  Grant  as  soon  as  possible  moved 

across  the  twelve  mile  strip  of  land  between  the  rivers  and  invested  the 
place  by  throwing  McClemand's  division  upon  the  right,  at  the  creek  — 
extending  his  pickets  down  to  the  river  beyond.  General  Wallace  occu- 
pied the  centre,  while  General  Smith  closed  up  all  communication  with 
the  outside  world  on  the  North.  Our  forces  occupied  a  range  of  hills 
almost  one  mile  distant  from  the  enemy's  outer  works.  .  .  . 

The  army  made  no  movement  on  Friday  [February  14]  of  conse- 
quence, but  waited  any  demonstration  the  rebels  might  make.  They 
were  elated  with  the  repulse  of  the  gunboats,  and  undoubtedly  con- 
cluded that,  ihey  would  either  repulse  the  array,  or  if  not  that  they 
would  cut  their  way  through  and  escape  to  Clarksville. 

Prepared  (o  do  either,  as  circumstances  might  decide,  at  six  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning  they  appeared  in  solid  column  upon  the  road, 
which  seems  partly  parallel  to  the  creek,  at  McClemand's  right.  It  was 
a  few  minutes  past  six  when  our  pickets  exchanged  shots  with  their 
skirmishers. 

Immediately  the  whole  division  was  astir,  waiting  for  what  might 

turn  up.     As  the  rebels  neared  our  forces  they  deployed  and  formed  in 

line  of  battle,  making  the  most  furious  attack  upon  the  right ;  also  send- 
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ing  their  Mississippi  sharp  shooters,  as  one  of  the  Captains,  now  a  pris- 
oner, informed  me,  to  the  leA  to  throw  the  1 1  th  and  zoth  regiments  into 
confusion. 

ll  was  about  seven  o'clock  when  the  firing  began  on  the  right,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  it  was  running  like  a  train  of  powder  on  a  floor,  along  the 
entire  line.  The  rebels  advanced  with  determination —  not  in  a  regular 
line,  but  in  the  guerilla  mode  —  availing  themselves  of  the  trees  and  the 
undulations  of  the  ground.  Their  design  was  to  cut  the  division  at  the 
centre,  turn  the  regiments  on  the  right  composing  Oglesby's  Brigade  up 
against  the  creek  and  capture  them.  But  their  movements  to  that  end 
were  foiled.  The  regiments  at  the  center  being  pressed,  after  standing 
a  hot  fire,  begun  gradually  to  fall  back,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Oglesby  to  do  the  same  as  he  separated,  from  the  division,  and  the 
entire  right  wing  of  the  division  accordingly  swung  back,  slowly  at 
first  .  .  . 

And  now  occurred  one  of  those  wonders  common  in  warfare.  The 
enemy  pressing  hard  upon  our  forces,  Gen.  McClernand  sent  Major 
Brayman  for  reinforcements.  He  rode  rapidly  to  the  rear  and  came 
upon  Col,  Cnift's  brigade,  who  moved  forward,  crossed  the  road,  and 
came  up  in  rear  of  the  30th  and  jist.  These  regiments  were  lying 
down  and  firing  over  the  crest  of  a  ridge.  As  Col.  Craft  came  in  rear 
of  them  they  rose  to  their  feet,  not  knowing  whether  the  force  in  their 
rear  was  friend  or  foe.  The  25th  Ky.  supposing  them  to  be  rebels, 
poured  in  a  volley,  which  did  terrible  execution.  It  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  how  many  fell  under  the  fire,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  throw 
the  entire  division  into  disorder,  and  at  once  there  was  almost  a 
panic.  .  .  . 

The  enemy  improved  the  opportunity,  and  advanced  upon  Dresser's 
and  Schwartz's  batteries,  capturing  five  guns,  taking  possession  of  Gen- 
eral McClernand's  headquarters,  and  driving  our  forces  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half.  They  had  opened  the  gap ;  and  not  only  that,  but  had  in 
the  joust  driven  us,  captured  five  guns,  and  had  reason  to  feel  that  the 
day  was  theirs. 

But  now  they  committed  a  fatal  mistake.  Instead  of  adhering  to  the 
original  plan,  to  escape,  they  resolved  to  follow  up  their  advantage  by 
pursuit,  cut  us  up  and  capture  the  entire  army. 

The  fight  had  lasted  nearly  four  hours,  and  McClernand's  division  was 
exhausted  ;  besides  they  were  out  of  ammunition. 

At  this  juncture  General  Wallace's  division  was  thrown  in  firont.   They 
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took  up  a  position  on  a  ridge,  with  Captain  Taylor's  battery  in  the  cen- 
ter at  the  road,  commanding  it  down  the  ridge  to  the  bottom  of  a  ravine. 
McClemand's  division  was  making  op  its  scattered  ranks,  ready  to  sup- 
port Wallace.  It  was  now  just  noon  —  nearly  one  o'clock.  The  rebels 
formed  upon  the  ridge  which  General  McCleroand  had  occupied  through 
the  night.  They  were  flushed  with  success  and  descended  the  ridge 
with  the  expectation  of  routing  the  Yankees.  As  they  came  in  range, 
Taylor  opened  upon  them  with  shell,  grape  and  canister.  They  quailed 
before  it,  advanced  at  a  slow  pace,  came  to  a  halt,  and  as  the  infantry 
opened,  began  to  fall  back.  Wallace  improved  the  moment,  moved  on, 
drove  them  before  him,  regained  the  lost  ground,  recovered  McCler- 
nand's  tent  and  occupied  the  old  ground.  .  .  . 

The  rebels  might  have  escaped  when  Wallace  was  driving  them  back, 
but  by  some  fatuity  neglected  the  opportunity  and  were  again  boxed  up. 
This  made  two  distinct  fights,  but  the  day  was  not  thus  to  close.  There 
was  to  be  a  second  display  of  coolness,  daring  and  determined  bravery 
of  Union  troops,  fighting  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  resulting  in  a 
signal  victory. 

The  Iowa  and  Indiana  boys  composing  Lauraan's  brigade  of  Smith's 
division,  were  ready  to  do  their  part  in  crushing  out  rebellion,  and  Gen- 
eral Grant  decided  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
valor.  Directly  west  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  beyond  the  breastworks 
there  was  a  second  ridge  of  land  running  parallel  to  that  on  which  the 
breastworks  were  erected.  The  distance  across  from  ridge  to  ridge,  as 
near  as  I  could  judge  by  a  somewhat  minute  survey,  is  about  forty  rods. 
On  this  outer  ridge  were  ten  rifle  pits,  made  of  logs,  with  a  shallow  ditch 
behind  and  the  excavated  earth  thrown  up  in  front.  The  western  slope 
of  the  ridge  was  quite  steep.  The  distance  to  the  base  was  thirty  rods 
as  I  judged,  opening  upon  a  meadow  and  cornfield.  The  slope  had 
been  forest,  but  the  rebels  had  used  their  axes  and  cut  down  the  trees, 
forming  an  abbatis  not  impassible  because  the  forest  was  not  dead,  but 
a  serious  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  an  army.  It  was  desimble  that 
the  rebels  should  be  driven  out  of  their  pits,  for  they  in  part  commanded 
Fort  Donelson,  lying  about  sixty  rods  farther  east,  .  .  . 

Col.  Lauman  gave  the  2d  Iowa  the  honor  of  leading  the  charge.  They 
moved  across  the  meadow  through  a  little  bell  of  woods,  came  to  the  base 
of  the  hill,  and  met  the  leaden  rain.  But  they  paused  not  a  moment. 
Then  they  encountered  the  fallen  trees,  but  instead  of  being  disheart- 
ened, they  seemed  to  feel  new  life  and  energy.    Without  firing  a  shot, 
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without  flinching  a  moment  or  faltering  as  their  ranks  were  thinned,  they 
rushed  up  the  hill,  regardless  of  the  fire  in  front  or  on  their  flank,  jumped 
upon  the  rifle  pits  and  drove  the  rebels  down  the  eastern  slope.  They 
escaped  into  their  inner  line  of  defenses.  Col.  Lauman  did  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  follow,  but  halted  his  men  and  poured  a  deadly  fire  upon  the 
foe,  in  force,  with  four  cannon  behind  the  works. 

Then  for  ten  minutes  the  fire  was  exceedingly  severe.  I  visited  the 
spot  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  found  the  ground  thick  with  bullets  fired 
by  the  rebels.  The  trees  were  scarred  but  bore  evidence  on  their  limbs 
that  the  aim  of  the  rebeb  had  been  much  too  high.  Col.  Lauman  called 
his  men  back  to  their  rifle  pits,  and  there  they  lay  down  upon  their  arms, 
holding  the  position  through  the  night,  ready  with  the  first  flash  of  dawn 
to  make  a  breach  into  the  line  beyond.  .  .  . 

Col.  Lauman  was  apprised  during  the  night  that  the  rebels  were  about 
to  surrender,  by  a  negro  who  escaped  to  his  lines.  Soon  after  daylight 
an  officer.  Major  Calsbry,  appeared,  bearing  a  white  flag  andanote  from 
General  Buckner  to  General  Grant,  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  the  appointment  of  commissioners.  .  .  . 

The  victory  was  won,  and  Fort  Donelson  was  ours,  with  its  seventeen 
heavy  size  guns,  its  forty-eight  field  pieces,  its  fifteen  thousand  soldiers, 
its  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  its  tents  and  ammunition  —  all  were 
unconditionally  ours. 

Wild  were  the  cheers,  loud  were  the  salutes  from  the  fleet  and  from 
Taylor's  batteries  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  glorious  old  flag,  was 
flung  to  the  breeze  upon  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Donelson. 

I  cannot  give  you  the  sights  or  the  incidents.  You  must  imagine  them. 
Neither  have  I  time  to  tell  of  the  appearance  of  the  rebels  in  their  snuff- 
colored,  shabby  clothes  —  tlieir  bedquilts,  pieces  of  carpeting,  coverlids, 
sacking  —  but  there  they  were,  gloomy,  downcast,  humbled,  apprehen- 
sive for  the  future ;  and  yet  I  think  that  many  of  them  were  not  sorry 
that  there  was  to  be  no  more  flghting.  I  made  myself  at  home  among 
them,  talked  with  them  freely,  heard  their  indignant  utterances  against 
Floyd,  who  had  sneaked  away  with  his  Virginia  regiments,  the  36th,  50th 
and  51st,  and  a  host  of  stragglers  —  officers  many  of  them  —  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  desert  their  men  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  They  went 
away  at  midnight  after  an  angry  altercation,  as  I  was  informed  by  a 
secession  officer,  between  Pillow,  Floyd  and  Buckner,  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  about  five  thousand  rebels  escaped,  the  boats  being  loaded 
to  the  guards.     Forest's  Louisiana  cavalry  escaped  on  their  horses  along 
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the  creek.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  army  is  ours.  Fifteen  thousand 
prisoners!  What  shall  we  do  with  them?  We  have  indeed  drawn  an 
elephant.  .  .  . 

The  following  correspondence  passed  between  Gen.  Grant,  command- 
ing the  Federal  forces,  and  Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner,  commanding  the  Con- 
federates : 

Headquarters  Fort  Donelson,  February  16,  1862. 

Sir:  In  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  governing  the  present 
situation  of  affairs  at  this  station,  I  propose  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Federal  forces,  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  agree  upon 
terms  of  capitulation  of  the  forces  and  post  under  my  command,  and 
in  that  view  suggest  an  armistice  until  2  o'clock  to-day, 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B,  Buckner,  Brig.  Gen.  C.S.A. 
To  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Com'g  U.  S.  forces  near  Fort  Donelson.  .  .  . 

Headquarters  Armv  in  the  Field,  near  Donelson,  Feb.  16,  1862. 

To  Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner,  Confederate  Army  .  ,  , 

No  terms  except  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be 
accepted.     1  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Vour  obd't  serv't, 

U.  S.  Grant,  Brig.  Gen.  Commanding. 

Headquarters,  Dover,  Tenn.,  Feb.  16,  1862. 
To  Brig.  Gen.  V.  S.  Grant,  U.  S.  A.  .- 

Sir  :  The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my  command,  incident  to 
an  unexpected  clunge  of  commanders  and  the  overwhelming  force 
under  your  command,  compel  me,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  success 
of  the  Confederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  un- 
chivalious  terms  which  you  propose.  I  am,  dear  sir. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
S,  B,  Bllkner, 

Brig.  Gen.  C.  S.  A. 
Chicago  Weekly  Tribune,  February  20,  1862, 
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108.    "The  Cumberland"  (1862) 

BY   HENRY   WADSWORTH   LONGFELLOW 

Longfellow  lacked  the  aggietsive  lemperanient  that  macte  Whiltier  and  Lowell 
promineal  in  tefotm  causes,  but  he  luved  his  country  with  a  deep  wholesomenesa  that 
i>rten  found  voice  in  his  poems.  The  event  here  described  occurreil  in  the  lirst  day's 
altack  of  the  Confederate  ironclad  Merriniac  upon  the  Union  vessels  in  Hampton 
Roads.  — For  Longfellow,  see  Henry  Matson,  Mt/trtuees  for  Literary  Iferitrs,  324- 
316.— Bibliography:  J.  K.Soley,  Tht  Bloekade  and  At  c™iVrj,ch.iii:  J.  K.  Rhodes. 
ihslery  of  Ikt  United  .SM/fi,  111,  613,  notei   Channing  and  llarl,  Cmilt,%  3IO. 

AT  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  we  lay, 
On  board  or  the  Cumberland,  sloop-of-war ; 
And  at  times  from  the  fortress  across  the  bay 
The  alarum  of  drums  swept  past, 
Or  a  bugle  blast 
From  the  camp  on  the  shore. 

Then  far  away  to  the  south  uprose 

A  little  feather  of  snow-white  smoke. 
And  we  know  that  the  iron  ship  of  our  foes 
Was  steadily  steering  its  course 
To  try  the  force 
Of  our  ribs  of  oak. 

Down  upon  us  heavily  runs, 

Silent  and  sullen,  the  floating  fort ; 
Then  comes  a  puff  of  smoke  from  her  guns, 
And  leaps  the  terrible  death, 
With  fiery  breath, 
From  each  open  port. 

We  are  not  idle,  but  send  her  straight 

Defiance  back  in  a  full  broadside  I 
As  hail  rebounds  from  a  roof  of  slate, 
Rebounds  our  heavier  hail 
From  each  iron  scale 
Of  the  monster's  hide. 


"  Strike  your  flag  ! "  the  rebel  cries. 

In  his  arrogant  old  plantation  strain. 
"  Never  I  "  our  gallant  Morris  replies; 
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"It  is  better  to  sink  than  to  yield !" 
And  the  whole  air  pealed 
With  the  cheers  of  our  men. 

Then,  like  a  kraken  huge  and  black, 

She  crashed  our  ribs  in  her  iron  grasp  1 
Down  went  the  Cumberland  all  a  wrack, 
With  a  sudden  shudder  of  death. 
And  the  cannon's  breath 
For  her  dying  gasp. 

Next  morn,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  bay, 

Slill  floated  our  flag  at  the  mainmast  head. 
Lord,  how  beautiful  was  Thy  day  I 
Every  waft  of  the  air 
Was  a  whisper  of  prayer, 
Or  a  dirge  for  the  dead. 

Ho  !  brave  hearts  that  went  down  in  the  seas  I 

Ye  are  at  peace  in  the  troubled  stream ; 
Ho !  brave  land  !  with  hearts  like  these. 
Thy  flag,  that  is  rent  tn  twain, 
Shall  be  one  again, 
And  without  a  seam  ! 
Henry  Wadsworlh  Longfellow,  Poetical  Works  (Boston,  1867),  330. 


109.    The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  (1862) 

BV    MEDICAL-DIRECTOR   CHARLES   MARTIN   (1886) 

Martio  was  a  sucgeoo  in  the  navy,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  medical  director.  Thb 
extract  it  from  a  paper  uf  personal  leminiscences  read  before  the  New  York  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  in  18S6,  —  Bitiliogiapliy  as  in  No.  loS  above. 

COMPANIONS :  I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw  at  Newport  News  when 
the  Merrimac  destroyed  the  Congress  and  the  Cumberland,  and 
fought  with  the  Monitor.  It  was  a  drama  in  three  acts,  and  twelve 
hours  will  elapse  between  the  second  and  third  acts. 

"Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning" — ^1861.  The  North  Atlantic 
squadron  is  at  Hampton  Roads,  except  the  frigate   Congress  and  the 
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razee  Cumberland ;  they  are  anchored  at  Newport  News,  blockading 
the  James  River  and  Norfolk.  The  Merrimac,  the  Rebel  ram,  is  in  the 
dry  dock  of  the  Norfolk  navy-yard.  .  .  . 

The  Monitor  is  building  in  New  York  City.  ...  It  is  determined 
to  keep  the  Merrimac  in  the  dry  dock,  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Monilor, 
send  her  out  to  meet  her,  and  in  the  action  it  is  positive  that  an  oppor- 
tunity will  offer  to  pierce  and  sink  her.  The  ram  is  a  terror,  and  both 
sides  say, "  When  the  Merrimac  comes  out ! "  The  last  of  February, 
1862,  the  Monitor  is  ready  for  sea;  she  will  sail  for  Hampton  Roads  in 
charge  of  a  steamer.  There  is  a  rumor  that  she  has  broken  her  steer- 
ing gear  before  reaching  Sandy  Hook.  She  will  be  towed  to  Washington 
for  repairs.  The  Rebel  spies  report  her  a  failure  —  steering  defective, 
turret  revolves  with  difficulty,  and  when  the  smoke  of  her  guns  in  action 
is  added  to  the  defects  of  ventilation,  it  will  be  impossible  for  human 
beings  to  live  aboard  of  her.  No  Monitor  to  fight,  the  Southern  press 
and  people  grumble ;  they  pitch  into  the  Merrimac.  Why  does  she  lie 
idle?  Send  her  out  to  destroy  the  Congress  and  the  Cumberland,  that 
have  so  long  bullied  Norfolk,  then  sweep  away  the  fleet  at  Hampton 
Roads,  starve  out  Fortress  Monroe,  go  north  to  Baltimore  and  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  destroy  and  plunder ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people, 
not  always  an  inspiration,  prevails,  and  the  ram  is  floated  and  manned 
and  armed,  and  March  8th  is  bright  and  sunny  when  she  steams  down 
the  Elizabeth  River  to  carry  out  the  first  part  of  her  programme.  And 
all  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  ride  and  run  to  the  bank  of  the  James,  to 
have  a  picnic,  and  assist  at  a  naval  battle  and  ^-ictory.  The  cry  of 
"  Wolf ! "  has  so  often  been  heard  aboard  the  ships  that  the  Merrimac 
has  lost  much  of  her  terrors.  They  argue  :  "  If  she  is  a  success,  why 
don't  she  come  out  and  destroy  us?"  And  when  seen  this  morning  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river :  "  It  is  only  a  trial  trip  or  a  demonstration." 
But  she  creeps  along  the  opposite  shore,  and  both  ships  beat  to  quarters 
and  get  ready  for  action.  The  boats  of  the  Cumberland  are  lowered, 
made  fast  to  each  other  in  line,  anchored  between  the  ship  and  the 
shore,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant. 

Here  are  two  large  sailing  frigates,  on  a  calm  day,  at  slack  water, 
anchored  in  a  narrow  channel,  impossible  to  get  under  weigh  and  ma- 
nceuvre,  and  must  lie  and  hammer,  and  be  hammered,  so  long  as  they 
hold  together,  or  until  they  sink  at  their  anchors.  To  help  them  is  a  tug, 
the  Zouave,  once  used  in  the  basin  at  Albany  to  tow  canal  boats  under 
the  grain  elevator.     The  Congress  is  the  senior  ship ;  the  tug  makes  fast 
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to  her.  The  Congress  slips  her  cable  and  tries  to  get  under  weigh. 
The  tug  does  her  best  and  breaks  her  engine.  The  Congress  goes  aground 
in  line  with  the  shore.  The  Zouave  floats  down  the  river,  firing  her  [>op- 
guns  at  the  Merrimae  as  she  drifts  by  her.  The  captain  of  the  Congress 
was  detached  on  the  7th.  He  is  waiting  a  chance  to  go  North.  He 
serves  as  a  volunteer  in  the  action,  refiising  to  resume  command  and 
deprive  the  first  lieutenant  of  a  chance  for  glory.  The  captain  of  the 
Cumberland  has  been  absent  since  the  3d.  He  is  president  of  a  court- 
martial  at  this  moment  in  session  on  board  the  Roanoke  at  Hampton 
Roads,  so  the  command  of  both  the  ships  devolves  on  the  first  lieutenants. 
On  board  the  CumberlantiaW  hands  are  allowed  to  remain  on  deck,  watch- 
ing the  slow  approach  of  the  Merrimae,  and  she  comes  on  so  slowly,  the 
pilot  declares  she  has  missed  the  channel ;  she  draws  too  much  water  to 
use  her  ram.  She  continues  to  advance,  and  two  gun-boats,  the  YorktotvH 
and  the  Teater,  accompany  her.  Again  they  beat  to  quarters,  and 
every  one  goes  to  his  station.  There  is  a  platform  on  the  roof  of  the 
Merrimae.  Her  captain  is  standing  on  it.  When  she  is  near  enough, 
he  hails,  "  Do  you  sunender?  "  "  Never!  "  is  the  reply.  The  order  to 
fire  is  given ;  the  shot  of  the  starboard  battery  rattles  on  the  iron  roof 
of  the  Aferrimac.  She  answers  with  a  shell ;  it  sweeps  the  forward 
pivot  gun,  it  kills  and  wounds  ten  of  the  gun's  crew.  A  second  slaugh- 
ters the  marines  at  the  after  pivot  gun.  The  Yorklown  and  the  Teaier 
keep  up  a  constant  fire.  She  bears  down  on  the  Cumberland.  She 
rams  her  just  aft  the  starboard  bow.  The  ram  goes  into  the  sides  of 
the  ship  as  a  knife  goes  into  a  cheese.  The  Merrimae  tries  to  back  out ; 
the  tide  is  making;  it  catches  against  her  great  length  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  Cumberland ;  it  slews  her  around;  the  weakened,  lengthened 
ram  breaks  off;  she  leaves  it  in  the  Cumberland,  The  battle  rages, 
broadside  answers  broadside,  and  the  sanded  deck  is  red  and  slippery 
with  the  blood  of  the  wounded  and  dying;  they  are  dragged  amidships 
out  of  the  way  of  the  guns ;  there  is  no  one  and  no  tijne  to  take  them 
below.  Delirium  seizes  the  crew  j  they  strip  to  their  trousers,  tie  their 
handkerchiefs  round  their  heads,  kick  off  their  shoes,  fight  and  yell  hkc 
demons,  load  and  fire  at  will,  keep  it  up  for  the  rest  of  the  forty-two 
minutes  the  ship  is  sinking,  and  fire  a  last  gun  as  the  water  rushes  into 
her  ports.  .  .  . 

The  Merrimae  turns  to  the  Congress.  She  is  aground,  but  she  fires 
her  guns  till  the  red-hot  shot  from  the  enemy  sets  her  on  fire,  and  the 
flames  drive  the  men  away  from  the  battery.     She  has  forty  years  of 
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seasoning ;  she  bums  like  a  torch.  Her  commanding  officer  is  killed, 
and  her  deck  strewn  with  killed  and  wounded.  The  wind  is  off  shore  ; 
they  drag  the  wounded  und(.T  Ihe  windward  bulwark,  where  all  hands 
take  refuge  from  the  flames.  The  sharpshooters  on  shore  drive  away  a 
tug  from  the  enemy.  The  crew  and  wounded  of  the  Cangrirss  are  safely 
landed.  She  bums  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  evening,  discharging 
her  loaded  guns  over  the  camp.  At  midnight  the  fire  has  reached  her 
magazines  —  the  Congress  disappears. 

When  it  is  signalled  to  the  fleet  at  Hampton  Roads  that  the  Merrimae 
has  come  out,  the  Minnesota  leaves  her  anchorage  and  hastens  to 
join  the  battle.  Her  pilot  puts  her  aground  off  the  Elizabeth  River, 
and  she  lies  there  helpless.  The  Merrimac  has  turned  back  for  Norfolk. 
She  has  suffered  from  the  shot  of  the  Congress  and  the  Cumberlattd, 
or  she  would  stop  and  destroy  the  Minnesota  ;  instead,  with  the  Yerktown 
and  Teaxr,  she  goes  back  into  the  river.  Sunday  morning,  March  9th, 
the  Merrimac  is  coming  out  to  finish  her  work.  She  will  destroy  the 
Minnesota.  .\%  she  nears  her,  the  Monitor  appears  from  behind  the 
helpless  ship ;  she  has  slipped  in  during  the  night,  and  so  quietly,  her 
presence  is  unknown  in  the  camp.  And  David  goes  out  to  meet  Goliath, 
and  every  man  who  can  walk  to  the  beach  sits  down  there,  spectators  of 
the  first  iron-clad  battle  in  the  world.  The  day  is  calm,  the  smoke 
hangs  thick  on  the  water,  the  low  vessels  are  hidden  by  the  smoke. 
They  are  so  sure  of  their  invulnerability,  they  fight  at  arms'  length.  They 
fight  so  near  the  shore,  the  flash  of  their  guns  is  seen,  and  the  noise  is 
heard  of  the  heavy  shot  pounding  the  armor.  They  haul  out  for  breath, 
and  again  disappear  in  the  smoke.  The  Merrimac  stops  firing,  the 
smoke  lifts,  she  is  running  down  the  Monitor,  but  she  has  left  her  ram 
in  the  Cumberland.  The  Monitor  slips  away,  turns,  and  renews  the 
action.  One  p.m.  —  they  have  fought  since  8  130  a.m.  :  The  crews  of 
both  ships  are  suffocating  under  the  armor.  The  frames  supporting  the 
iron  roof  of  the  Merrimac  are  sprung  and  shattered.  The  turret  of 
the  Monitor  is  dented  with  shot,  and  is  revolved  with  difficulty.  The 
captain  of  the  Merrimac  is  wounded  in  the  leg ;  the  captain  of  the 
Monitor  is  blinded  with  powder.  It  is  a  drawn  game.  The  Merrimac, 
leaking  badly,  goes  back  to  Norfolk ;  the  Monitor  returns  to  Hampton 
Roads. 

Personal  Reci'Hedions  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Second  Series  (edited  by 
A.  Noel  Bbkeman,  New  York,  etc.,  1897),  \-f>  passim. 
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no.    Pittsburg  Landing  (1862) 

BY   BRIGADIER-GENERAL   BENJAMIN   MAYBERRY   PRENTISS 

Prentiss  was  a  volunteer  officer,  and  at  the  battle  of  Filtsbui^  Landing,  or  Sbiloh, 
he  cammanded  one  of  the  divisions  of  Grant's  army.  This  extract  is  from  his  official 
report.  It  is  now  very  generally  teci^nized  that  the  valiant  and  alubborn  defence 
by  the  divisions  of  Prentiss  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  prevented  the  Confederate  army 
from  attaining  a  victory  on  the  first  day,  and  made  possible  the  Union  victory  on  the 
second  day  of  the  battle.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  107  above. 

AT  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  April  6,  Cot.  David  Moore, 
Twenty-first  Missouri,  with  five  companies  of  hb  infantry  regi- 
ment, proceeded  to  the  front,  and  at  break  of  day  the  advance  pickets 
were  driven  in,  whereupon  Colonel  Moore  pushed  forward  and  engaged 
the  enemy's  advance,  commanded  by  General  Hardee,  At  this  stage 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  my  headquarters,  calling  for  the  balance  of  the 
Twenty-first  Missouri,  which  was  promptly  sent  forward.  This  informa- 
tion received,  I  at  once  ordered  the  entire  force  into  line,  and  the  re- 
maining regiments  of  the  First  Brigade,  commanded  by  Col.  Everett 
Peabody,  consisting  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Missouri,  Sixteenth  Wisconsin, 
and  Twelfth  Michigan  Infantry,  were  advanced  well  to  the  front.  I 
forthwith  at  this  juncture  communicated  the  fact  of  the  attack  in  force 
to  Major-General  Smith  and  Brig.  Gen.  S.  A.  Hurlbut. 

Shortly  before  6  o'clock.  Col.  David  Moore  having  been  severely 
wounded,  his  regiment  commenced  falling  back,  reaching  our  front  line 
at  about  6  o'clock,  the  enemy  being  close  upon  his  rear.  Hereupon  the 
entire  force,  excepting  only  the  Sixteenth  Iowa,  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  field  the  day  previous  without  ammunition,  and  the  cavalry,  which 
was  held  in  readiness  to  the  rear,  was  advanced  to  the  extreme  front, 
and  thrown  out  alternately  to  the  right  and  left. 

Shortly  after  6  o'clock  the  entire  line  was  under  fire,  receiving  the 
assault  made  by  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy,  advancing  in  three  col- 
umns simultaneously  upon  our  left,  center,  and  right.  This  position  was 
held  until  the  enemy  had  passed  our  right  flank,  this  movement  being 
effected  by  reason  of  the  falling  back  of  some  regiment  to  our  right  not 
belonging  to  the  division. 

Perceiving  the  enemy  was  flanking  me,  I  ordered  the  division  to  retire 
in  line  of  battle  to  the  color  line  of  our  encampment,  at  the  same  time 
communicating  to  Generals  Smith  and  Hurlbut  the  fact  of  the  falling 
back,  and  asking  for  re- enforcements. 
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Being  again  assailed,  in  position  described,  by  an  overwhelming  force, 
and  not  being  able  longer  to  hold  the  ground  against  the  enemy,  I 
ordered  the  division  to  fall  back  to  the  line  occupied  by  General  Hurl- 
but,  and  at  9.05  a.m.  reformed  to  the  right  of  General  Hurlbut,  and  to 
the  left  of  Brig.  Gen.  W,  H.  L,  Wallace,  who  I  found  in  command  of 
the  division  assigned  to  Major-General  Smith.  At  this  point  the  Twenty- 
third  Missouri  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Tindall,  which  had  just 
disembarked  from  a  transport,  and  had  been  ordered  to  report  to  me 
as  a  part  of  the  Sixth  Division,  joined  me.  This  regiment  I  immedi- 
ately assigned  to  position  on  the  left.  My  battery  (Fifth  Ohio)  was 
posted  to  the  right  on  the  road. 

At  about  10  o'clock  my  line  was  again  assailed,  and  finding  ray  com- 
mand greatly  reduced  by  reason  of  casualties  and  because  of  the  falling 
back  of  many  of  the  men  to  the  river,  they  being  panic-stricken  —  a 
majority  of  them  having  now  for  the  firat  time  been  exposed  to  fire —  I 
communicated  with  General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  who  sent  to  my  assistance 
the  Eighth  Iowa  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  J.  L.  Geddes. 

After  having  once  driven  the  enemy  back  from  this  position  Maj.Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant  appeared  upon  the  field.  I  exhibited  to  him  the  disposition 
of  my  entire  force,  which  disposition  received  his  commendation,  and  I 
received  my  final  orders,  which  were  to  maintain  that  position  at  all 
hazards.  This  position  I  did  maintain  until  4  o'clock  p.m.,  when  Gen- 
eral Hurlbut,  being  overpowered,  was  forced  to  retire.  I  was  then 
compelled  to  change  front  with  the  Twenty-third  Missouri,  Twenty-first 
Missouri,  Eighteenth  Wisconsin,  Eighteenth  Missouri,  and  part  of  the 
Twelfth  Michigan,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  ground  vacated  by  Gen- 
eral Hurlbut.  I  was  in  constant  communication  with  Generals  Hurlbut 
and  Wallace  during  the  day,  and  both  of  them  were  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  holding  our  position  until  night.  When  the  gallant  Hurlbut  was 
iorced  to  retire  General  Wallace  and  myself  consulted,  and  agreed  to 
hold  our  positions  at  all  hazards,  believing  that  we  could  thus  save  the 
army  from  destruction ;  we  having  been  now  informed  for  the  first  time 
that  all  others  had  fallen  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  A  few  min- 
utes after  General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  received  the  wound  of  which  he 
shortly  afterwards  died.  Upon  the  fall  of  General  Wallace,  his  division, 
excepting  the  Eighth  Iowa,  Colonel  Geddes,  acting  with  me,  and  the 
Fourteenth  Iowa,  Colonel  Shaw ;  Twelfth  Iowa,  Colonel  Woods,  and 
Fifty-eighth  Illinois,  Colonel  Lynch,  retired  from  the  field. 

Perceivii^  that  I  was  about  to  be  surrounded,  and  having  dispatched 
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my  aide,  Lieut.  Edwin  Moore,  for  re- enforcements,  I  determined  to 
assail  the  enemy,  which  had  passed  between  me  and  the  river,  charging 
upon  him  with  my  entire  force.  I  found  him  advancing  in  mass,  com- 
pletely encircling  my  command,  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  harass  him 
and  retard  his  progress  so  long  as  might  be  possible.  This  I  did  until 
5.30  p.m.,  when,  finding  that  further  resistance  must  result  in  the 
slaughter  of  every  man  in  the  command,  I  had  to  yield  the  fight.  The 
enemy  succeeded  in  capturing  myself  and  2,200  rank  and  file,  many  of 
them  being  wounded. 

TAe  War  of  the  Rebellion:  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies,  First  Series  (WaahingtoD,  1884),  X,  pt.  i,  278-279. 


III.    Passing  the  Forts  at  New  Orleans  (1862) 

BV   CAPTAIN    THEODORUS    BAILEY 

Bailey  vas  a  naval  officer  of  long  experience,  having  been  appointed  a  midihipman 
in  1818.  He  was  Farragul'a  accund  in  command  in  ihe  greal  naval  conflict  below 
New  Orieans  during  the  Civil  War.  and  in  the  little  gunboat  Cayuga  led  the  line  of 
battle,  Karragut's  column  being  brhind  Bailey's.  This  eitract  is  frum  Bailey's  official 
report  lo  the  aecretaty  of  the  navy.  —  Kibliography :  A.  T.  Mahan,  The  Gulf  and 
Inland  IValtri,  ch.  iii;  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hislery  of  the  Unilid  Slates,  111,  629,  note  ; 
Channing  and  Hart,  Guide,  §  110. 

THAT  brave,  resolute,  and  indefatigable  officer,  Commander  D.D. 
Porter,  was  at  work  with  his  mortar  Heet,  throwing  shells  at  and 
into  Fort  Jackson,  while  General  Butler,  with  a  division  of  his  army,  in 
transports,  was  waiting  a  favorable  moment  to  land.  After  the  mortar 
fleet  had  been  playing  upon  the  forts  for  six  days  and  nights,  (without 
perceptibly  diminishing  their  fire,)  and  one  or  two  changes  of  programme, 
Fiag-Officer  Farragul  formed  the  ships  into  two  columns, "  line  ahead ; " 
the  column  of  the  red,  under  my  orders,  being  formed  on  the  right,  and 
consisting  of  the  Cayuga,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Harrison,  bearing  my 
flag,  and  leading  the  Pensacoja,  Captain  Morris;  the  Mississippi,  Com- 
mander M.  Smith  ;  Oneida,  Commander  S.  P.  Lee  ;  Varuna,  Commander 
C.  S.  Boggs ;  Katahdin.  Lieutenant  Commanding  Preble  ;  Kineo,  Lieu- 
tenant Commanding  Ransom ;  and  the  Wissahickon,  Lieutenant  Com- 
manding A,  N,  Smith.  The  column  of  the  blue  was  formed  on  the  lefV, 
heading  up  the  river,  and  consisted  of  the  flag-ship  Hartford,  Commander 
R.  Wainwright,  and  bearing  the  flag  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Farragut ; 
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the  Brooklyn,  Captain  T.  T.  Craven ;  the  Richmond,  Commander  Alden ; 
the  Sciola,  bearing  the  divisional  flag  of  Fleet-Captain  H.  H,  Bell ;  fol- 
lowed by  the  Iroquois,  Itasca,  Winona,  and  Kennebec. 

At  2  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  [April]  the  signal  "  to  ad- 
vance "  was  thrown  out  from  the  flag-ship.  The  Cayuga  immediately 
weighed  anchor  and  led  on  the  column.  We  were  discovered  at  the 
boom,  and,  a  little  beyond,  both  forts  opened  their  fire.  When  close 
up  with  St.  Philip  we  opened  with  grape  and  canister,  still  steering  on. 
After  passing  this  line  of  fire,  we  encountered  the  "  Montgomery  fiotilla," 
consisting  of  eighteen  gunboats,  including  the  ram  Manassas  and  iron 
battery  Louisiana,  of  twenty  guns. 

This  was  a  moment  of  anxiety,  as  no  supporting  ship  was  in  sight. 
By  skilful  steering,  however,  we  avoided  their  attempts  to  butt  and 
board,  and  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  surrender  of  three,  when  the 
Varuna,  Captain  Boggs,  and  Oneida,  Captain  Lee,  were  discovered  near 
at  hand.  The  gallant  exploits  of  these  ships  will  be  made  known  by 
their  commanders.  At  early  dawn  discovered  a  rebel  camp  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Onlering  Lieutenant  Commanding  N.  B.  Harrison 
to  anchor  close  alongside,  I  hailed  and  ordered  the  colonel  to  pile  up 
his  arms  on  the  river  bank  and  come  on  board.  This  proved  to  be 
the  Chalmette  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Szymanski.  The  regi- 
mental flag,  tents,  and  camp  equipage  were  captured. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  still  leading,  and  considerably  ahead  of 
the  line,  the  Chalmette  batteries,  situated  three  miles  below  the  city, 
opened  a  cross  fire  on  the  Cayuga.  To  this  we  responded  with  our  two 
guns.  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  the  flag-ship  ranged  up  ahead  and 
silenced  the  enemy's  guns. 

From  this  point  no  other  obstacles  were  encountered,  except  burning 
steamers,  cotton  ships,  fire  rafts,  and  the  like.  Immediately  after  an- 
choring in  front  of  the  city  I  was  ordered  on  shore  by  the  flag-ofiiicer  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  that  the  flag  should  be  hobted 
on  the  post  office,  custom-house,  and  mint.  .  .  . 

...  On  the  28th  General  Butler  landed  above  Fort  SL  Philip,  under 
the  guns  of  the  Mississippi  and  Kineo.  This  landing  of  the  army  above, 
together  with  the  passage  of  the  fleet,  appears  to  have  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  demorahzation  of  their  garrisons,  (300  having  mutinied  in 
Fort  Jackson.)  Both  forts  surrendered  to  Commander  Porter,  who  was 
near  at  hand  with  the  vessels  of  his  flotilla. 

As  I  left  the  river  General  Butler  had  garrisoned  Forts  Jackson  and 
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St.  Philip,  and  his  transpoTts,  with  troops,  were  on  their  way  to  occupy 
New  Orleans. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  express  my  admiration  of  the  cool  and  able 
management  of  all  the  vessels  of  my  line  by  their  respective  captains. 
After  we  had  passed  the  forts  it  was  a  contest  between  iron  hearts  in 
wooden  vessels  and  iron-clads  with  iron  beaks,  and  the  "iron  hearts" 

i.  (Washington,  1862),  III,  No.  I, 


112.    Peninsular  Campaign  (1862) 

BV    MAJOR-GENERAL    GEORGE    BRINTON    MCCLELLAN 

McClellin  became  commander  ot  the  Army  or  the  Putomac  after  Ihe  battle  o(  Bull 
Run.  His  powers  of  organization  were  great,  and  he  slowly  brought  the  chaotic 
mass  of  men  around  VVashinglun  into  an  orderly,  well-Ciainud,  and  well -disciplined 
army.  But  his  ability  in  the  ^eld  was  not  equal  to  his  opportunity  ;  for  his  over- 
caution,  tardiness,  and  proneness  to  magnify  the  enemy's  force  handicapped  him  in 
an  advance  against  Lee,  and  there  u-as  a  mutual  lack  of  confidence  between  him  and 
the  administration.  These  extracts,  except  the  lellei  to  Stanton,  which  is  here 
inserted  in  its  chronological  order,  are  taken  from  private  letters  and  telegrams  to  his 
wife.—  For  McQellan,  see  G.  S.  Hillarri,  Li/t  and  Camfaignt  of  G.  B.  McCUlhn. 
—  Bibliography :  A.  S.Webb,  The  Ptnimula,  fasiim  ;  J.  C  Ropix,  Story  g/ at  Civil' 
IVar,  U,  vii-xii ;  Channing  and  Hart,  GuiHe.  %  zio. 

^^VNE  15,  10.15  P"-'  Camp  Lincoln.  .  .  .  The  chances  now  are 
J  that  I  will  make  the  first  advance  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  By 
that  time  I  think  the  ground  will  be  (it  for  the  movements  of  artillery 
and  that  all  our  bridges  will  be  completed.  I  think  the  rebels  will  make 
a  desperate  fight,  but  I  feel  sure  that  we  will  gain  our  point.  Look  on 
the  maps  I  sent  you  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  find  "  Old  Tavern,"  on  the 
road  from  New  bridge  to  Richmond ;  it  is  in  that  vicinity  that  the  next 
battle  will  be  fought.  1  think  that  they  see  it  in  that  light,  and  that  they 
are  fully  prepared  to  make  a  desperate  resistance.  I  shall  make  the  first 
battle  mainly  an  artillery  combat.  As  soon  as  I  gain  possession  of  the 
"  Old  Tavern "  I  will  push  them  in  upon  Richmond  and  behind  their 
works ;  then  I  will  bring  up  my  heavy  guns,  shell  the  city,  and  carry  it 
by  assault.  I  speak  very  confidently,  but  if  you  could  see  the  faces  of 
the  troops  as  I  ride  among  them  you  would  share  my  confidence.  Tbey 
will  do  anything  I  tell  them  to  do.  .  .  . 
June  aa,\Trenf's  House\.  .  .  .  By  an  arrival  from  Washington  to-day 
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I  learn  that  Staoton  and  Chase  have  lallen  out;  that  McDowell  has 
deserted  his  friend  C.  and  taken  to  S. !  Alas  I  poor  country  that  should 
have  such  rulers.  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  think  of  these 
things ;  but  still  can  trast  that  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  will  not  punish 
us  as  we  deserve,  but  will  in  His  own  good  time  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
and  restore  peace  to  this  unhappy  country.  His  will  be  done,  whatever 
it  may  be  !  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  human  being  can  be  to  finish  this 
war.  Yet  when  I  see  such  insane  folly  behind  me  I  feel  that  the  final 
salvation  of  the  country  demands  the  utmost  prudence  on  my  part,  and 
that  I  must  not  run  the  slightest  risk  of  disaster,  for  if  anything  happened 
to  this  army  our  cause  would  be  lost.  I  got  up  some  heavy  guns  to-day, 
and  hope  to  give  secesh  a  preliminary  pounding  to-morrow  and  to  make 
one  good  step  next  day.  The  rascab  are  very  strong,  and  outnumber 
me  very  considerably ;  they  are  well  entrenched  also,  and  have  all  the 
advantages  of  position,  so  I  must  be  prudent;  but  I  will  yet  succeed, 
notwithstanding  all  they  do  and  leave  undone  in  Washington  to  prevent 
it.  I  would  not  have  on  my  conscience  what  those  men  have  for  all  the 
world.  ... 

.  .  .  McClellan's  Headquarters,  June  17.  —  Have  had  a  terrible  fight 
against  vastly  superior  numbers.  Have  generally  held  our  own,  and  we 
may  thank  God  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  not  lost  its  honor. 
It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  tell  what  the  result  is.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  MeCleUan's  Headquarters,  June  a8,  .  .  .  They  have  outnum- 
bered us  everywhere,  but  we  have  not  lost  our  honor.  This  army  has  acted 
magnificently.     I  thank  my  friends  in  Washington  for  our  repulse.  .  .  . 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Savage's  Station,  June  28,  i86a,  12.30  a.m. 
Hon.  E^  M,  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

I  now  know  the  full  history  of  the  day.  On  this  side  of  the  river  (the 
right  bank)  we  repulsed  several  strong  attacks.  On  the  left  bank  our 
men  did  all  that  men  could  do,  all  that  soldiers  could  accomplish,  but 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior  numbers,  even  after  I  brought 
my  last  reserves  into  action.  The  loss  on  boih  sides  is  terrible.  I 
believe  it  will  prove  to  be  the  most  desperate  battle  of  the  war.  The 
sad  remnants  of  my  men  behave  as  men.  Those  battalions  who  fought 
most  bravely  and  suffered  most  are  still  in  the  best  order.  My  regulars 
were  superb,  and  I  count  upon  what  are  left  to  turn  another  battle  in 
company  with  their  gallant  comrades  of  the  volunteers.     Had  I  twenty 
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thousand  (20,000),  or  even  ten  thousand  (10,000),  fresh  troops  to  use 
to-morrow,  I  could  take  Richmond ;  but  I  have  not  a  man  in  reserve, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  cover  my  retreat  and  save  the  material  and  personnel 
of  the  army. 

If  we  have  lost  the  day  we  have  yet  preserved  our  honor,  and  no  one 
need  blush  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  I  have  lost  this  battle 
because  my  force  was  too  small. 

I  again  repeat  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  this,  and  I  say  it  with  the 
earnestness  of  a  general  who  feels  in  his  heart  the  loss  of  every  brave 
man  who  has  been  needlessly  sacrificed  to-day.  1  still  hope  to  retrieve 
our  fortunes ;  but  to  do  this  the  government  must  view  the  matter  in  the 
same  earnest  light  that  I  do.  You  must  send  me  very  large  reinforce- 
ments, and  send  them  at  once.  I  shall  draw  back  to  this  side  of  the 
Chickahominy,  and  think  I  can  withdraw  all  our  material.  Please  under- 
stand that  in  this  battle  we  have  lost  nothing  but  men,  and  those  the 
best  we  have. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  I  only  wish  to  say  to  the 
President  that  I  think'  he  is  wrong  in  regarding  me  as  ungenerous  when 
I  said  that  my  force  was  too  weak.  I  merely  intimated  a  truth  which 
to-day  has  been  too  plainly  proved.  If,  at  this  instant,  I  could  dispose 
often  thousand  (10,000)  fresh  men,  I  could  gain  the  victory  to-morrow. 

I  know  that  a  few  thousand  more  men  would  have  changed  this  battle 
from  a  defeat  to  a  victory.  As  it  is,  the  government  must  not  and 
cannot  hold  me  responsible  for  the  result. 

I  feel  too  earnestly  to-night.  I  have  seen  too  many  dead  and  wounded 
comrades  to  feel  otherwise  than  that  the  government  has  not  sustained 
this  army.     If  you  do  not  do  so  now  the  game  is  lost. 

If  I  save  this  army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you 
or  to  any  other  persons  in  Washington. 

You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army. 

G.  B.  McCleixan. 

Jufy  2,  .  .  .  Berkley,  James  river. —  ,  .  .  I  have  only  energy  enough 
left  to  scrawl  you  a  few  lines  to  say  that  I  have  the  whole  army  here, 
with  all  its  material  and  guns.  .  .  , 

...  1 1  P.M.  —  1  will  now  lake  a  few  moments  from  the  rest  which  I 
really  need,  and  write  at  least  a  few  words.  .  .  .  We  have  had  a  terrible 
time.  On  Wednesday  the  serious  work  commenced.  I  commenced 
driving  the  enemy  on  our  left,  and,  by  hard  fighting,  gained  my  poinL 
Before  that  aflair  was  over  I  received  news  that  Jackson  was  probably 
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about  to  attack  my  right.  I  galloped  back  to  camp,  took  a  fresh  horse, 
aiid  went  over  to  Porter's  camp,  where  I  remained  all  night  making  the 
best  anangements  I  could,  and  returned  about  daybreak  to  look  out  for 
the  left.  On  Thursday  afternoon  Jackson  began  his  attack  on  McCall, 
who  was  supported  by  Porter.  Jackson  being  repulsed,  I  went  over 
there  in  the  afternoon  and  remained  until  two  or  three  a.m.  I  was  satis- 
fied that  Jackson  would  have  force  enough  next  morning  to  turn  Porter's 
right,  so  I  removed  all  the  wagons,  heavy  guns,  etc.,  during  the  night, 
and  caused  Porter  to  fall  back  to  a  point  nearer  the  force  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Chickahomlny.  This  was  most  handsomely  efTected,  all  our 
material  being  saved.  The  next  day  Porter  was  attacked  in  his  new 
position  by  the  whole  force  of  Jackson,  Longstreet,  Ewe!!,  Hill,  and 
Whiting.  I  sent  what  supports  I  could,  but  was  at  the  same  time 
attacked  on  my  own  front,  and  could  only  spare  seven  brigades.  With 
these  we  held  our  own  at  all  points  after  most  desperate  fighting.  .  .  . 
I  was  forced  that  night  to  withdraw  Porter's  force  to  my  side  of  the 
Chickahominy,  and  therefrom  to  make  a  very  dangerous  and  difficult 
movement  to  reach  the  James  river.  .  .  . 

July  a,.  ...  I  am  ready  for  an  attack  now;  give  me  twenty-four 
hours  even,  and  I  will  defy  all  secession.  The  movement  has  been  a 
magnificent  one ;  I  have  saved  all  our  material,  have  fought  every  day 
for  a  week,  and  marched  every  night.  You  can't  tell  how  nervous  I 
became  ;  everything  seemed  like  the  opening  of  artillery,  and  I  had  no 
rest,  no  peace,  except  when  in  front  with  my  men.  The  duties  of  my 
position  are  such  as  often  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  remain  in  the 
rear.     It  is  an  awful  thing.  .  .  . 

July  8.  .  .  .  I  have  written  a  strong,  frank  letter  to  the  President, 
which  I  send  by  your  father.  If  he  acts  upon  it  the  country  will  be  saved. 
...  I  understood  the  state  of  affairs  long  ago,  and  .  .  .  had  my 
advice  been  followed  we  should  not  have  been  in  our  present  difficulties. 
...     I  have  done  the  best  I  could.  .  .  . 

July  13.  .  .  .  There  never  was  such  an  army;  but  there  have 
been  plenty  of  better  generals.  When  I  spoke  about  being  repulsed  I 
meant  our  failure  to  take  Richmond.  In  no  battle  were  we  repulsed. 
We  always  at  least  held  our  own  on  the  field,  if  we  did  not  beat  them. 
...  I  still  hope  to  get  to  Richmond  this  summer,  unless  the  govern- 
ment commits  some  extraordinarily  idiotic  act ;  but  I  have  no  faith  in 
the  administration,  and  shall  cut  loose  from  public  life  the  very  moment 
my  country  can  dispense  with  my  services.  .  .  . 
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Jufy  17....  You  aslc  me  when  I  expect  to  reach  Richmond  and 
whether  I  shall  act  on  the  offensive  this  summer.  I  am  at  the  mercy  of 
the  government.  After  the  first  9,000  or  10,000  men  sent  to  me  they 
have  withheld  all  further  reinforcements,  Burnside  is  halted  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  With  his  own  troops  and  those  of  Hunter  he  can  bring  me 
some  20,000  troops  ;  but  I  have  no  idea  of  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  I  am  reinforced  to  that  extent  I  will  try  it  again  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  I  am  not  at  all  in  favor  of  baking  on  the  banks  of  this 
river,  but  am  anxious  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  ,  .  , 

July  18.  ,  .  ,  I  am  inclined  now  to  think  that  the  President  will 
make  Halleck  commander  of  the  army,  and  that  the  first  pretext  will  be 
seized  to  supersede  me  in  command  of  this  army.  Their  game  seems 
to  be  to  withhold  reinforcements,  and  then  to  relieve  me  for  not  advanc- 
ing, well  knowing  that  I  have  not  the  means  to  do  so.  .  .  , 

Berkley,  Aug.  14.  .  .  ,  Porter's  corps  starts  this  evening,  Franklin  in 
the  morning,  the  remaining  three  to-morrow  and  next  day.  Head- 
quarters will  remain  here  until  nearly  the  last.  We  are  going,  not  to 
Richmond,  but  to  Fort  Monroe,  I  am  ashamed  to  say !  .  .  .  It  is  a 
terrible  blow  to  me,  but  I  have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent 
it,  without  success,  so  I  must  submit  as  best  I  can  and  carry  it  out.  .  .  . 
George  B.   McClellaa,  McCUUaifs   Own   Story  (New  York,  1887),  404-^68 

113.    Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run  (1862) 

BY    MAJOR-GENERAL    THOMAS   JONATHAN    JACKSON 

"Stonenall"  Jackson  was  the  most  remarkable  character  on  the  Confederate  ^de 
of  the  Civil  War.  He  lived,  prayed,  disciplined,  and  fought  with  all  the  rigidity  and 
itrenuouineu  born  of  his  Presbyterian  creed  and  Scutch-Irish  ancestors.  He  was  a 
born  lighter,  self-dependent  to  the  extreme  of  not  ever  infonning  his  principal  lieu- 
tenants of  his  plans;  and  so  rapid  were  his  movements  that  his  troops  came  to  be 
called  "Jackson's  Koot  Cavalry."  Of  the  southern  generals  he  has  been  ranked  u 
next  to  Lee,  under  whom  he  commanded;  and  his  death  after  Chancellorsville  wu  a 
frreat  blow  to  the  Confederate  cause.    This  extract  is  from  his  official  report.  —  For 

{ackson,  see  Cail  Ilovey,  Slonraiatl  Jacisou,  129-131.  —  Bibliography;  Military 
listorical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  Papirt  (ed.  1895),  II,  xi-xxi ;  Channing  and 
Hart,  Cuidt,  %  210. 

PURSUING  the  instructions  of  the  commanding  general,  I  left  Jef- 
fersonton  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  [August]  to  throw  my  com- 
mand between  Washington  City  and  the  army  of  General  Pope  and  to 
break  up  his  railroad  communication  with  the  Federal  capital,  .  ,  , 
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On  the  next  day  (26th)  the  march  was  continued,  dive^ng  to  the 
right  at  Salem,  crossing  the  Bull  Run  Mountain  through  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  and  passing  Gainesville,  reached  Bristoe  Station,  on  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad,  af^er  sunset.  .  .  .  My  command  was  now  in 
rear  of  General  Pope's  army,  separating  it  from  the  Federal  capital  and 
its  base  of  supply.  .  .  . 

Learning  that  the  enemy  had  collected  at  Manassas  Junction,  a  station 
about  7  miles  distant,  stores  of  great  value,  I  deemed  it  important  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  them.  .  .  .  The  duty  was  cheerfully 
undertaken  by  all  who  were  assigned  to  it  and  most  promptly  and  suc- 
cessfully executed.  .  .  . 

The  next  morning  the  divisions  under  command  of  Generals  Hill  and 
Taliaferro  moved  to  Manassas  Junction,  the  division  of  General  Ewel) 
remaining  at  Bristoe  Station.  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  Orders  were  given  to  supply  the  troops  with  rations  and  other 
articles  which  they  could  properly  make  subservient  to  their  use  from 
the  captured  property.  It  was  vast  in  quantity  and  of  great  value,  com- 
prising 50,000  pounds  of  bacon,  1,000  Iwrrels  of  corned  beef,  3,000  bar- 
rels of  salt  pork,  3,000  ban-els  of  flout,  quartermaster's,  ordnance,  and 
sutler's  stores  deposited  in  buildings  and  filling  two  trains  of  cars.  Hav* 
ing  appropriated  all  that  we  could  use,  and  unwilling  that  the  residue 
should  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  took  possession  of 
the  place  next  day,  orders  were  given  to  destroy  all  that  remained  after 
supplying  the  immediate  wants  of  the  army.  This  was  done  during  the 
night.  General  Taliaferro  moved  his  division  that  night  across  to  the 
Warrenton  and  Alexandria  turnpike,  pursuing  the  road  to  Sudley's  Mill, 
and  crossing  the  turnpike  in  the  vicinity  of  Groveton,  halted  near  the 
battle-field  of  July  31,  1861.  Swell's  and  Hill's  divisions  joined  Jack- 
son's on  the  38th. 

My  command  had  hardly  concentrated  north  of  the  turnpike  before 
the  enemy's  advance  reached  the  vicinity  of  Groveton  from  the  direction 
of  Warrenton.  General  Stuart  kept  me  advised  of  the  general  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  while  Colonel  Rosser,  of  the  cavalry,  with  his  com- 
mand, and  Col.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  commanding  Campbell's  brigade, 
remained  in  front  of  the  Federals  and  operated  against  their  advance. 
Dispositions  were  promptly  made  to  attack  the  enemy,  based  upon  the 
idea  that  he  would  continue  to  press  forward  upon  the  turnpike  toward 
Alexandria ;  but  as  he  did  not  appear  to  advance  in  force,  and  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  bis  main  body  was  leaving  the  road  and  inclining 
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toward  Manassas  Junction,  my  command  was  advanced  through  the 
woods,  leaving  Groveton  on  the  left,  until  it  reached  a  commanding 
position  near  Brawner's  house.  By  this  time  it  was  sunset ;  but  as  his 
column  appeared  to  be  moving  by,  with  its  flank  exposed,  I  determined 
to  attack  at  once,  which  was  vigorously  done  by  the  divisions  of  Talia- 
ferro and  Ewell.  The  batteries  of  Wooding,  Poague,  and  Carjjenter 
were  placed  in  position  in  front  of  Starke's  brigade  and  alx)ve  the  village 
of  Groveton,  and,  firing  over  the  heads  of  our  skirmishers,  poured  a 
heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the  enemy.  This  was  responded  to  by 
a  very  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  forcing  our  batteries  to  select  another 
position.  By  this  ticne  Taliaferro's,  command,  with  Lawton's  and  Trim- 
ble's brigades  on  his  left,  was  advanced  from  the  woods  to  the  open  field, 
and  was  now  moving  in  gallant  style  until  it  reached  an  orchard  on  the 
right  of  our  line  and  was  less  than  loo  yards  from  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy.  The  conflict  here  was  fierce  and  sanguinary.  Although  largely 
re-enforced,  the  Federals  did  not  attempt  to  advance,  but  maintained 
their  ground  with  obstinate  determination. 

Both  tines  stood  exposed  to  the  discharges  of  musketry  and  artillery 
until  about  9  o'clock,  when  the  enemy  slowly  fell  back,  yielding  the  field 
to  our  troops.  .  .  . 

Although  the  enemy  moved  off  under  cover  of  the  night  and  left  us  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  field,  he  did  not  long  permit  us  to  remain  inac- 
tive or  in  doubt  as  to  his  intention  to  renew  the  conflict, 

I'he  next  morning  (Z9th)  I  found  that  he  had  abandoned  the  ground 
occupied  as  the  battle-field  the  evening  before  and  had  moved  farther 
to  the  east  and  to  my  left,  placing  himself  between  my  command  and 
the  Federal  capital.  .  .  . 

In  the  morning,  about  10  o'clock,  the  Federal  artillery  opened  with 
spirit  and  animation  upon  our  right,  which  was  soon  replied  to  by  the 
batteries  of  Poague,  Carpenter,  Dement,  Brockenbrough,  and  Latimer, 
under  Major  (L.  M.)  Shumaker.  This  lasted  for  some  time,  when  the 
enemy  moved  around  more  to  our  left  to  another  point  of  attack.  His 
next  eflbrt  was  directed  against  our  left.  This  was  vigorously  repulsed 
by  the  batteries  of  Braxton,  Crenshaw,  and  Pegram. 

About  2  p.  m.  the  Federal  infantry  in  large  force  advanced  to  the 
attack  of  our  left,  occupied  by  the  division  of  General  Hill.  It  pressed 
forward,  in  defiance  of  our  fatal  and  destructive  fire,  with  great  deter- 
mination, a  portion  of  it  crossing  a  deep  cut  in  the  railroad  track  and 
penetrating  in  heavy  force  an  interval  of  nearly  175  yards,  which  sepa- 
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rated  the  right  of  Gregg's  from  the  left  of  Thomas'  brigade.  For  a  short 
time  Gregg's  brigade,  on  the  extreme  left,  was  isolated  from  the  main 
body  of  the  command ;  but  the  Fourteenth  South  Carohna  Regiment, 
then  in  reserve,  with  the  Forty-ninth  Georgia,  left  of  Colonel  Thomas, 
attacked  the  exultant  enemy  with  vigor,  and  drove  them  back  across  the 
railroad  track  with  great  slaughter.  General  McGowan  reports  that  the 
opposing  forces  at  one  time  delivered  their  volleys  into  each  other  at 
the  distance  of  10  paces.  Assault  after  assault  was  made  on  the  left,  ex- 
hibiting on  the  part  of  the  enemy  great  pertinacity  and  determination, 
but  every  advance  was  most  successfully  and  gallantly  driven  back. 

General  Hill  reports  that  six  separate  and  distinct  assaults  were  thus 
met  and  repulsed  by  his  division,  assisted  by  Hays'  brigade.  Colonel 
Fomo  commanding. 

By  this  time  the  brigade  of  General  Gregg,  which  from  its  position  on 
the  extreme  left  was  most  exposed  to  the  enemy's  attack,  had  nearly  ex- 
pended its  aramuDition.  ...  It  was  now  retired  to  the  rear  to  take 
some  repose  after  seven  hours  of  severe  service,  and  General  Early's 
brigade,  of  Ewell's  division,  with  the  Eighth  Louisiana  Regiment,  took 
its  place.  On  reaching  his  position  General  Early  found  that  the  enemy 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  railroad  and  a  piece  of  wood  in  front, 
there  being  at  this  point  a  deep  cut,  which  furnished  a  strong  defense. 
Moving  through  a  field  he  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  drove  them  from 
the  wood  and  railroad  cut  with  great  slaughter,  and  followed  in  pursuit 
some  300  yards.  ...  As  it  was  not  desirable  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement  that  evening  General  Early  was  recalled  to  the  railroad, 
where  Thomas,  Pender,  and  Archer  had  firmly  maintained  their  positions 
during  the  day.  Early  kept  his  position  there  until  the  following  morn- 
ing. ... 

On  the  following  day  C30th)  my  command  occupied  the  ground  and 
the  divisions  the  same  relative  position  to  each  other  and  to  the  field 
which  they  held  the  day  before,  forming  the  left  wing  of  the  army.  Gen- 
eral Longstreet's  command  forming  the  right  wing.  ...  the  Federal 
infantry,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  evening,  moved  from  under  cover  of  the 
wood  and  advanced  in  several  lines,  first  engaging  the  right,  but  soon 
extending  its  attack  to  the  center  and  left.  In  a  few  moments  our  entire 
line  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  struggle  with  the  enemy. 
As  one  line  was  repulsed  another  took  its  place  and  pressed  forward  as 
if  determined  by  force  of  numbers  and  fury  of  assault  to  drive  us  from 
our  positions.    So  impetuous  and  well  sustained  were  these  onsets  as  to 
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induce  rae  to  send  to  the  commaodiDg  general  for  re-enforcements,  but 
the  timely  and  gallant  advance  of  General  Longstreet  on  the  Tight  re- 
lieved my  troops  from  the  pressure  of  overwhelming  numbers  and  gave 
to  those  brave  men  the  chances  of  a  more  equal  conflict.  As  Longslreet 
pressed  upon  the  right  the  Federal  advance  was  checked,  and  soon  a 
general  advance  of  my  whole  line  was  ordered.  Eagerly  and  fiercely 
did  each  brigade  press  forward,  exhibiting  in  parts  of  the  field  scenes  of 
close  encounter  and  murderous  strife  not  witnessed  often  in  ihe  turmoil 
of  battle.  The  Federals  gave  way  before  our  troops,  fell  back  In  disor- 
der, and  fled  precipitately,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  oi^  the  field. 
During  their  retreat  the  artillery  opened  with  destructive  power  upon  the 
fiigitlve  masses.  The  infantry  followed  until  darkness  put  an  end  to  the 
pursuit. 

Tkt  War  of  the  Rebillinn :   Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies,  First  Series  (Washington,  1885),  XII,  pt.  ii,  642-647 /iMJim. 


114.    Antietam  {1862) 

BY  GEORGE  WASHBURN  SMALLEY 

Smalley  wm  eduoied  for  the  law,  bul  became  one  of  the  A>»  York  Tribunal 
many  war  correspontlents.  His  entecpiisc  in  getting  to  the  press  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  or  Sharpsburg,  and  Ihe  vividness  of  the  description  itself,  secuied 
him  high  rank  as  a  war  cortespandenl.  He  became  a  member  of  the  editorial  slaR 
of  the  Tribune,  and  after  the  war  went  to  England  as  European  correspondent  of  the 
paper,  where  he  remained  about  thirty  years. —  Bibliography:  F.  W.  Palfrey,  ^n/iWmo 
and  Fridtriitshurg. Jiassim  :  J.  C  Ropes,  Slory  of  Iki  OW/ /Car.  II,  vii-xii;  Chan- 
ning  and  Hart,  Guide,  §  aio. 

BATTLK-FIELD  of  SHARrSBURG,      \ 

Wednesday  Evening,  Sept  17,  1862.  \ 

FIERCE  and  desperate  battle  between  200,000  men  has  raged  since 
daylight,  yet  night  closes  on  an  uncertain  lield.  .  .  . 
The  position  on  either  side  was  peculiar.     When  Richardson  advanced 
on  Monday  he  found  the  enemy  deployed  and  displayed  in  force  on  a 
crescent-shaped  ridge,  the  outline  of  which  followed  more  or  less  exactly 
the  course  of  Antietam  Creek,  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  What  from  our  front  looked  like  only  a  narrow  summit  fringed 
with  woods  was  a  broad  table-land  of  forest  and  ravine ;  cover  for 
troops  everywhere,  nowhere  easy  access  for  an  enemy.    The  smoothly 
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sloping  surface  in  front  and  the  sweeping  crescent  of  slowly  mingling 
lines  was  only  a  delusion.     It  was  all  a.  Rebel  stronghold  beyond. 

Under  the  base  or  these  hills  runs  the  deep  stream  called  Antietam 
Creek,  fordable  only  at  distant  points.  .  .  . 

The  plan  was  generally  as  follows  ;  Hooker  was  to  cross  on  the  right, 
establish  himself  on  the  enemy's  left  if  possible,  flanking  his  position,  and 
to  open  the  fight.  Sumner,  Franklin,  and  Mansfield  were  to  send  their 
forces  also  to  the  right,  co-operating  with  and  sustaining  Hooker's  attack 
while  advancing  also  nearer  the  center.  The  heavy  work  in  the  center 
was  left  mostly  to  the  batteries,  Porter  massing  his  infantry  supports  in 
the  hollows.  On  the  left  Bumside  was  to  carry  the  bridge  already  referred 
to,  advancing  then  by  a  road  which  enters  the  pike  at  Sharpsburg,  turn- 
ing at  once  the  Rebel  left  flank  and  destroying  his  line  of  retreat.  Porter 
and  Sykes  were  held  in  reserve.  .  .  . 

Hooker  moved  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  four,  crossing  the  creek  at  a 
ford  above  the  bridge  and  well  to  the  right,  without  opposition.  .  .  . 

Gen.  Hooker  formed  his  lines  with  precision  and  without  hesitation. 
Ricketts's  Division  went  into  the  woods  on  the  left  in  force.  Meade, 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  formed  in  the  center.  Doubleday  was 
sent  out  on  the  right.  ,  ,  . 

The  battle  began  with  the  dawn.  Morning  found  both  armies  just  as 
they  had  slept,  almost  close  enough  to  look  into  each  other's  eyes.  The 
left  of  Meade's  reserves  and  the  right  of  Ricketts's  line  became  engaged 
at  nearly  the  same  moment,  one  with  artillery,  the  other  with  infantry. 
A  battery  was  almost  immediately  pushed  forward  beyond  the  central 
woods,  over  a  plowed  field,  near  the  top  of  the  slope  where  the  corn-field 
began.  On  this  open  field,  in  the  corn  beyond,  and  in  the  woods 
which  stretched  forward  into  the  broad  fields,  like  a  promontory  into  the 
ocean,  were  the  hardest  and  deadliest  struggles  of  the  day.  .  .  . 

The  half  hour  passed,  the  Rebels  began  to  give  way  a  litde,  only  a 
little,  but  at  the  first  indication  of  a  receding  fire,  Forward,  was  the 
word,  and  on  went  the  line  with  a  cheer  and  a  rush.  .  .  . 

Meade  and  his  Pennsylvanians  followed  hard  and  fsist  —  followed  till 
they  came  within  easy  range  of  the  woods,  among  which  they  saw  their 
beaten  enemy  disappearing — followed  still,  with  another  cheer,  and  flung 
themselves  against  the  cover. 

But  out  of  those  gloomy  woods  came  suddenly  and  heavily  terrible  volleys 
—  volleys  which  smote,  and  bent,  and  broke  in  a  moment  that  eager  front, 
and  hurled  them  swiftly  back  for  half  the  distance  they  had  won.  .  .  . 
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In  ten  minutes  the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  to  have  changed  —  it 
was  the  Rebels  now  who  were  advancing,  pouring  out  of  the  woods  in 
endless  lines,  sweeping  through  the  corn-field  from  which  their  comrades 
had  just  fled.  Hooker  sent  in  his  nearest  brigade  to  meet  them,  but  it 
could  not  do  the  work.  He  called  for  another.  There  was  nothing 
close  enough,  unless  he  took  it  from  his  right.  His  right  might  be  in 
danger  if  it  was  weakened,  but  his  center  was  already  threatened  with 
annihilation.  Not  hesitating  one  moment,  he  sent  to  Doubleday :  "  Give 
me  your  best  brigade  instantly." 

The  best  brigade  came  down  the  hill  to  the  right  on  the  run,  went 
through  the  timber  in  front  through  a  storm  of  shot  and  bursting  shell 
and  crashing  limbs,  over  the  open  field  beyond,  and  straight  into  the 
corn-field,  passing  as  they  went  the  fragments  of  three  brigades  shattered 
by  the  Rebel  fire,  and  streaming  to  the  rear.  They  passed  by  Hooker, 
whose  eyes  lighted  as  he  saw  these  veteran  troops  led  by  a  soldier  whom 
he  knew  he  could  trust,     "  I  think  they  will  hold  it,"  he  said.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  They  began  to  go  down  the  hill  and  into  the  corn,  they  did  not 
stop  to  think  that  their  ammunition  was  nearly  gone,  they  were  there  to 
win  that  field  and  they  won  it.  The  Rebel  line  for  the  second  time  fled 
through  the  com  and  into  the  woods.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  With  his  left  .  .  .  abletotakecareofitself,  with  his  right  impreg- 
nable with  two  brigades  of  Mansfield  still  fresh  and  coming  rapidly  up, 
and  with  his  center  a  second  time  victorious,  Gen.  Hooker  determined 
to  advance.  Orders  were  sent  to  Crawford  and  Gordon — the  two  Mans- 
field brigades  —  to  move  directly  forward  at  once,  the  batteries  in  the 
center  were  ordered  on,  the  whole  line  was  called  on,  and  the  General 
himself  went  forward. 

...  He  rode  out  in  front  of  his  furthest  troops  on  a  hill  to  examine 
the  ground  for  a  battery.  At  the  top  he  dismounted  and  went  forward 
on  foot,  completed  his  reconnoissance,  returned  and  remounted.  .  .  . 
Remounting  on  this  hill  he  had  not  ridden  five  steps  when  he  was  struck 
in  the  foot  by  a  ball.  .  .  . 

Sumner  arrived  just  as  Hooker  was  leaving,  and  assumed  command. 
Crawford  and  Gordon  had  gone  into  the  woods,  and  were  holding  them 
stoutly  against  heavy  odds.  .  .  . 

Sedgwick's  division  was  in  advance,  moving  forward  to  support  Craw* 
ford  and  Gordon.  .  .  . 

To  extend  his  own  firont  as  far  as  possible,  he  ordered  the  34th  New- 
York  to  move  by  the  left  flank.    The  maneuver  was  attempted  under  a 
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fire  of  the  greatest  intensity,  and  the  regiment  broke.  At  the  same 
moment  the  enemy,  perceiving  their  advantage,  came  round  on  that 
flank.  Crawford  was  obliged  to  give  on  the  right,  and  his  troops  pour- 
ing in  confusion  ihroiigb  the  ranks  of  Sedgwick's  advance  brigade, 
threw  il  inio  disorder  and  back  on  the  second  and  third  hnes.  The 
enemy  advanced,  their  fire  increasing.  ... 

.  .  .  The  test  was  too  severe  for  volunteer  troops  under  such  a  fire. 
Sumner  himself  attempted  to  arrest  the  disorder,  but  to  little  purpose. 
.  .  .  It  was  impossible  to  hold  the  position.  Gen.  Sumner  withdrew  the 
division  to  the  rear,  and  once  more  the  corn-field  was  abandoned  to  the 
enemy.  .  .  . 

At  this  crisis  Franklin  came  up  with  fresh  troops  and  formed  on  the 
left.  Slocum,  commanding  one  division  of  the  corps,  was  sent  forward 
along  the  slopes  lying  under  the  first  ranges  of  Rebel  hills,  while  Smith, 
commanding  the  other  division,  was  ordered  to  retake  the  corn-fields 
and  woods  which  all  day  had  been  so  hotly  contested.  It  was  done  in 
the  handsomest  style.  His  Maine  and  Vermont  regiments  and  the  rest 
went  forward  on  the  run,  and,  cheering  as  they  went,  swept  like  an 
avalanche  through  the  corn-fields,  fell  upon  the  woods,  cleared  them 
in  ten  minutes,  and  held  them.     They  were  not  again  retaken.  .  ,  . 

Up  to  3  o'clock  Burnside  had  made  little  progress.  His  attack  on  the 
bridge  had  been  successful,  but  the  delay  had  been  so  great  that  to  the 
observer  it  appeared  as  if  McClellan's  ])lans  must  have  been  seriously 
disarranged.  It  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  the  attacks  on  right 
and  left  were  meant  in  a  measure  to  correspond,  for  otherwise  the  enemy 
had  only  to  repel  Hooker  on  the  one  hand,  then  transfer  his  troops,  and 
hurl  them  against  Burnside.  .  .  . 

Finally,  at  4  o'clock,  McClellan  sent  simultaneous  orders  to  Burnside 
and  Franklin ;  to  the  former  to  advance  and  carry  the  batteries  in  his 
front  at  all  hazards  and  any  cost ;  to  the  latter  to  carry  the  woods  next 
in  front  of  hira  to  the  right,  which  the  Rebels  still  held.  The  order  to 
Franklin,  however,  was  practically  counternmnded,  in  consequence  of  a 
message  from  Gen.  Sumner  that  if  Franklin  went  on  and  was  repulsed, 
his  own  corps  was  not  yet  sufficiently  reorganized  to  be  depended  on  as 
a  reserve.  .  ,  . 

.  .  .  Burnside  hesitated  for  hours  in  front  of  the  bridge  which  should 
have  been  carried  at  once  by  a  coup  ik  main.  Meantime  Hooker  had 
been  fighting  for  four  hours  with  various  fortune,  but  final  success. 
Sumner  bad  come  up  too  late  to  join  in  the  decisive  attack  which  his 
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earlier  arrival  would  probably  have  converted  into  a  complete  success ; 
and  Franklin  reached  the  scene  only  when  Suroner  had  been  repulsed. . .  . 

...  It  was  at  this  point  of  time  that  McClellan  sent  him  [Bumside] 
the  order  above  given. 

Bumside  obeyed  it  most  gallantly.  Getting  his  troops  well  in  hand, 
and  sending  a  portion  of  his  artillery  to  the  front,  he  advanced  them 
with  rapidity  and  the  most  determined  vigor,  straight  up  the  hill  in 
front,  on  top  of  which  the  Rebels  had  maintained  their  most  danger- 
ous battery.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  His  guns  opening  first  from  this  new  position  in  front,  soon  en- 
tirely controlled  and  silenced  the  enemy's  artillery.  I'he  infantry  came 
on  at  once,  moving  rapidly  and  steadily  up  long  dark  lines,  and  broad, 
dark  masses,  being  plainly  visible  without  a  glass  as  they  moved  over  the 
green  hill- side. 

The  next  moment  the  road  in  which  the  Rebel  battery  was  planted  was 
canopied  with  clouds  of  dust  swiftly  descending  into  the  valley.  Under- 
neath was  a  tumult  of  wagons,  guns,  horses,  and  men  flying  at  speed  down 
the  road.  Blue  Hashes  of  smoke  burst  now  and  then  among  them,  a 
horse  or  a  man  or  half  dozen  went  down,  and  then  the  whirlwind 
swept  on. 

The  hill  was  carried,  but  could  it  be  held?  .  .  . 

In  another  moment  a  Rebel  battle-line  appears  on  the  brow  of  the 
ridge  above  them,  moves  swiftly  down  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
though  met  by  incessant  discharges  of  musketry,  of  which  we  plainly  see 
the  flashes,  does  not  fire  a  gun.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  halt,  the  Rebel  left  gives  way  and  scatters  over  the  field,  the 
rest  stand  &st  and  fire.  More  infantry  comes  up,  Burnside  is  outnum- 
bered ;  flanked,  compelled  to  yield  the  hill  he  took  so  bravely.  His 
position  is  no  longer  one  of  attack  ;  he  defends  himself  with  unfaltering 
firmness,  but  he  sends  to  McClellan  for  help.  McClellan's  glass  for  the 
last  half  hour  has  seldom  been  turned  away  from  the  left.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Looking  down  into  the  valley  where  15,000  troops  are  lying,  he 
turns  a  half-questioning  look  on  Fitz  John  Porter,  who  stands  by  his  side, 
gravely  scanning  the  field.  They  are  Porter's  troops  below,  are  fresh  and 
only  impatient  to  share  in  this  fight.  But  Porter  slowly  shakes  his  head, 
and  one  may  believe  that  the  same  thought  is  passing  through  the  minds 
of  both  generals :  "They  are  the  only  reserves  of  the  array ;  they  cannot 
be  spared."  .  .  . 

Bumside's  messenger  rides  up.     His  message  is,  "  I  want  troops  and 
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guns.  If  you  do  not  send  them  I  cannot  hold  my  position  for  half  an 
hour."  McCIellan's  only  answer  for  the  moment  is  a  glance  at  the  west- 
ern sky.  Then  he  turns  and  speaks  very  slowly ;  "  Tell  Gen,  Burnside 
that  this  is  the  battle  of  the  war.  He  must  hold  his  ground  till  dark  at 
any  cost,     I  will  send  him  Miller's  battery.  ...".., 

The  sun  is  already  down ;  not  half-an-hour  of  daylight  is  left.  .  .  . 
None  suspected  how  near  was  the  peril  of  defeat,  of  sudden  attack  on 
exhausted  forces  —  how  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  army  and  the  nation 
were  those  fifteen  thousand  waiting  troops  of  Fitz  John  Porter  in  the 
hollow.  But  the  Rebels  halted  instead  of  pushing  on,  their  vindictive 
cannonade  died  away  as  the  light  faded.  Before  it  was  quite  dark  the 
battle  was  over.  Only  a  solitary  gun  of  Burnside's  thundered  against 
the  enemy,  and  presently  this  also  ceased,  and  the  field  was  still. 
Nem  York  Daily  Tridune,  September  20,  1862. 


1 1 5.    Fredericksburg  ( 1 862) 

BV    MAJOR-GENERAL    AMBROSE    EVERETT    BURNSIDE 

Burnsi<]e  hail  gained  an  early  substantial  sacceu  for  (he  Union  army  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  and,  on  McCIellan's  removal  after  the  battle  of  Anlietam,  he  was 
put  in  command  uf  the  Army  of  the  Potumac.  He  assumed  the  responsibility  leluc- 
lantly.  failed  at  FteilcricksbunJ.  and  was  relieved  of  the  command.  Tliis  eilraci  i« 
ttom  his  official  report.  — For  Burnside,  see  K.  P.  Poore,  l.i/e  and  Public  Strvifti  of 
Amiroie  E.  Burmide.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  1 14  above. 

IN  my  interview  with  General  Halleck  I  represented  to  him  that  soon 
after  commencing  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg 
my  telegraphic  communication  with  Washington  would  be  broken,  and 
that  I  relied  upon  him  to  see  that  such  parts  of  my  plan  as  required 
action  in  Washington  would  be  carried  out.  He  told  me  that  every- 
thing required  by  me  would  receive  his  attention,  and  that  he  would  at 
once  order,  by  telegraph,  the  pontoon  trains  spoken  of  in  my  plan,  and 
would,  upon  his  return  to  Washington,  see  that  they  were  promptly 
forwarded.  .  .  . 

On  my  arrival  at  Falmouth,  on  the  19th  [November],  I  dispatched  to 
General  Halleck's  chief  of  staff  the  report  .  .  .  which  .  .  ,  states  the 
fact  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  pontoon  train.  These  pontoon  trains  and 
supplies,  which  were  expected  to  meet  us  on  our  arrival  at  Falmouth, 
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could  have  been  readily  moved  overland  in  time  for  our  purposes  in 
perfect  safety.  .  .  , 

,  .  .  Colonel  Spaulding  .  .  .  arrived  at  Belle  Plain  with  his  pontoons 
on  the  24th,  and  by  the  night  of  the  zsth  he  was  encamped  near  gen- 
eral headquarters. 

By  this  time  the  enemy  had  concentrated  a  large  force  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  make  arrangements 
to  cross  in  the  face  of  a  vigilant  and  formidable  foe.  Tliese  arrange- 
ments were  not  completed  until  about  December  10.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Before  issuing  final  orders,  I  concluded  that  the  enemy  would 
be  more  surprised  by  a  crossing  at  or  near  Fredericksburg,  where  we 
were  making  no  preparations.  ...  It  wa^  decided  to  throw  four  or  five 
pontoon  bridges  across  the  river — two  .  .  .  opposite  the  upper  part 
of  the  town,  one  ...  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  one  about  a 
mile  below,  and,  if  there  were  pontoons  sufficient,  two  at  the  latter 
point 

Final  orders  were  now  given  to  the  commanders  of  the  three  grand 
divisions  to  concentrate  their  troops  near  the  places  for  the  proposed 
bridges.  .  .  . 

The  right  grand  division  (General  Sumner's)  was  directed  to  concen- 
trate near  the  upper  and  middle  bridges ;  the  left  grand  division  (Gen- 
eral Franklin's)  near  the  bridges,  below  the  town ;  the  center  grand 
division  (General  Hooker)  near  to  and  in  rear  of  General  Sumner,  .  .  . 
The  enemy  held  possession  of  the  city  of  Fredericksburg  and  the  crest 
or  ridge  running  from  a  point  on  the  river,  just  above  Falmouth,  to  the 
Massaponax,  some  4  miles  below.  This  ridge  was  in  rear  of  the  city, 
forming  an  angle  with  the  Rappahannock.  Between  the  ridge  and  the 
river  there  is  a  plain,  narrow  at  the  point,  where  Fredericksburg  stands, 
but  widening  out  as  it  approaches  the  Massaponax.  .  .  , 

During  the  night  of  the  loth  the  bridge  material  was  taken  to  the 
proper  points  on  the  river,  and  soon  after  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  nth  the  working  parties  commenced  throwing  the  bridges,  pro- 
tected by  infantry,  placed  under  cover  of  the  banks,  and  by  artillery, 
on  the  bluffs  above.  One  of  the  lower  bridges,  for  General  Franklin's 
command,  was  completed  by  10.30  a.  m.  without  serious  trouble,  and 
afterward  a  second  bridge  was  constructed  at  the  same  point.  The 
upper  bridge  .  .  ,  and  the  middle  bridge  .  .  .  were  about  two-thirds 
built  at  6  a.  ni.,  when  the  enemy  opened  upon  the  working  parties  with 
musketry  with  such  severity  as  to  cause  them  to  leave  the  work.    Our 
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artilleiy  was  unable  to  silence  this  fire,  the  fc^  being  so  dense  as  to 
make  accurate  firing  impossible.  Frequent  attempts  were  made  to  con- 
tinue the  work,  but  to  no  purpose. 

About  noon  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  we  were  able,  with  our  artilleiy, 
to  check  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  ...  I  decided  to  resume  the  work  on 
the  bridges,  and  gave  directions  ...  to  send  men  over  in  pontoons  to 
the  other  shore  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  posi- 
tion on  the  opposite  bank.  This  work  was  most  gallantly  performed  by 
Colonel  Hall's  brigade — the  Seventh  Michigan  and  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Massachusetts  — at  the  upper  bridges,  and  by  the  Eighty- 
ninth  New  York  at  the  middle  bridge,  and  the  enemy  were  soon  driven 
from  their  position.  The  throwing  of  the  bridges  was  resumed,  and  they 
were  soon  afterward  finished. 

No  more  difficult  feat  has  been  performed  during  the  war  than  the 
throwingoflhesebridgesin  the  faceoftheenemybythese brave  men.  .  .  . 

It  was  now  near  night-fall.  One  brigade  of  Franklin's  division  crossed 
over  to  the  south  side ;  drove  the  enemy's  pickets  from  the  houses  near 
the  bridge  head,  and  Howard's  division,  together  with  a  brigade  from 
the  Ninth  Corps,  both  of  General  Sumner's  command,  crossed  over 
on  the  upper  and  middle  bridges,  and,  after  some  sharp  skirmishing, 
occupied  the  town  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  12th. 

During  this  day,  the  i  zth,  Sumner's  and  Franklin's  commands  crossed 
over  and  took  position  on  the  south  bank,  and  General  Hooker's  grand 
division  was  held  in  readiness  to  support  either  the  right  or  left,  or  to 
press  the  enemy  in  case  the  other  command  succeeded  in  moving 
him.  .  .  . 

The  old  Richmond  road  .  .  .  runs  from  the  town  in  a  line  nearly 
parallel  with  the  river,  to  a  point  near  the  Massaponax,  where  it  turns 
to  the  south,  and  passes  near  the  right  of  the  crest,  or  ridge,  which  runs 
in  rear  of  the  town,  and  was  then  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  force.  In 
order  to  pass  down  this  road  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  the  extreme 
right  of  this  crest,  which  was  designated  on  the  map  then  in  use  by  the 
army  as  "  Hamilton's."  .  .  . 

It  was  my  intention,  in  case  this  point  had  been  gained,  to  push  Gen- 
erals Sumner  and  Hooker  against  the  left  of  the  crest,  and  prevent  at 
least  the  removal  of  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  in  case  they  attempted  a 
retreat.  .  .  , 

.  .  .  General  Franklin  was  directed  to  seize,  if  possible,  the  heights 
near  Captain  Hamilton's,  and  to  send  at  once  a  column  of  attack  for 
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that  purpose,  composed  of  a  division  at  least,  in  the  lead,  well  supported, 
and  to  keep  his  whole  command  in  readiness  to  move  down  the  old 
Richmond  road.  The  object  of  this  order  is  clear.  It  was  necessary  to 
seize  this  height  in  order  to  enable  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  move 
down  the  old  Richmond  road,  with  a  view  of  getting  in  rear  of  the 
enemy's  line  on  the  crest.  He  was  ordered  to  seize  these  heights,  if 
possible,  and  to  do  it  at  once.  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  order  to  Gen- 
eral Sumner,  in  which  ...  I  directed  General  Sumner's  column  not  to 
move  until  he  received  orders  from  me,  while  he  (General  Franklin) 
was  ordered  to  move  at  once.  The  movements  were  not  intended  to  be 
simultaneous ;  in  fact,  I  did  not  intend  to  move  General  Sumner  until 
I  learned  that  Franklin  was  about  to  gain  the  heights  near  Hamilton's, 
which  I  then  supposed  he  was  entirely  able  to  do.  .  ,  . 

.  .  .  one  of  the  smallest  divisions  of  the  command  (General  Meade's) 
led  the  attack.  .  .  . 

From  General  Meade's  report  it  seems  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  his  command  into  position  to  assault  the  hill.  The  time  occupied 
for  that  purpose  was  from  9  a.  m.  till  1.15  p.  m.  .  .  .  but,  once  in  posi- 
tion, his  division  moved  forward  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  He  broke 
the  enemy's  line ;  captured  many  prisoners  and  colors ;  crossed  the 
road  that  ran  in  the  rear  of  the  crest,  and  established  himself  at  the 
desired  point  on  the  crest ;  and,  had  he  been  able  to  hold  it,  our  forces, 
would  have  had  free  passage  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line  along  the 
crest.  The  svipports  which  the  order  contemplated  were  not  with  him, 
and  he  found  himself  across  the  enemy's  line,  with  both  flanks  unpro- 
tected. He  dispatched  staff  officers  to  Generals  Gibbon  and  Birney, 
urging  them  to  advance  to  his  right  and  left,  in  support  of  his  flanks ; 
but  before  the  arrival  of  these  divisions  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  from 
his  advanced  position,  with  his  tines  broken.  These  two  divisions  met 
his  division  as  it  was  retreating,  and  by  their  gallant  flghting  aided  ma- 
terially in  its  safe  withdrawal.  An  unsuccessful  eflbrt  was  made  to 
reform  the  division,  after  which  it  was  marched  to  the  rear  and  held  in 
reserve.  .  .  . 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  carry  this  point  on  the  crest.  .  ,  . 

General  Sumner's  corps  was  held  in  position  until  after  11  o'clock,  in 
the  hope  that  Franklin  would  make  such  an  impression  upon  the  enemy 
as  would  enable  him  (Sumner)  to  carry  the  enemy's  line  near  the  Tele- 
graph and  Plank  roads.  Feeling  the  importance  of  haste,  I  now  directed 
General  Sumner  to  commence  his  attack.  .  .  . 
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The  enemy  was  strongly  posted  along  the  crest  in  his  front,  covered 
by  rifle-pits  and  batteries,  which  gave  hina  a  commanding  sweep  of  the 
ground  over  which  our  troops  had  to  pass.  I  supposed  when  I  ordered 
General  Sumner  to  attack  that  General  Franklin's  attack  on  the  left 
would  have  been  made  before  General  Sumner's  men  would  be  engaged, 
and  would  have  caused  the  enemy  to  weaken  his  forces  in  front  of  Sum- 
ner, and  I  therefore  hoped  to  break  through  their  lines  at  this  point.  It 
subsequently  appeared  that  this  attack  had  not  been  made  at  the  time 
General  Sumner  moved,  and,  when  it  was  finally  made,  proved  to  be  in 
such  small  force  as  to  have  had  no  permanent  effect  upon  the  enemy's 
line. 

.  .  .  Never  did  men  fight  more  persistently  than  this  brave  grand 
division  of  General  Sumner.  The  officers  and  men  seemed  to  be  inspired 
with  the  lofty  courage  and  determined  spirit  of  their  noble  commander, 
but  the  position  was  too  strong  for  them.  .  .  . 

At  1.30  p.  m.  I  ordered  General  Hooker  to  support  General  Sumner 
with  his  command.  Soon  after  receiving  this  order,  he  (General  Hooker) 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  me  with  the  statement  that  he  did  not  think  the 
attack  would  be  successful.  I  directed  him  to  make  the  assault.  Some 
time  afterward  (Jeneral  Hooker  came  to  me  in  person  with  the  same 
statement.  I  reiterated  my  order,  which  he  then  proceeded  to  obey. 
The  afternoon  was  now  well  advanced.  General  Franklin  before  this 
had  been  positively  ordered  to  attack  with  his  whole  force,  and  I  hoped 
before  sundown  to  have  broken  through  the  enemy's  line.  This  order 
was  not  carried  out. 

At  4  p.  m.  General  Humphreys  was  directed  to  attack.  General  Sykes' 
division  moving  in  support  of  Humphreys'  right.  All  these  men  fought 
with  determined  courage,  but  without  success.  .  .  . 

Our  forces  had  been  repulsed  at  all  points,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
look  upon  the  day's  work  as  a  failure.  ,  .  . 

From  the  night  of  the  13th  until  the  night  of  the  15th,  our  men  held 
their  positions.  Something  was  done  in  the  way  of  intrenching,  and 
some  angry  skirmishing  and  annoying  artillery  Rring  was  indulged  in  in 
the  mean  time.  .  .  . 

On  the  night  of  the  15th,  1  decided  to  remove  the  army  to  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  work  was  accomplished  without  loss  of  men  or 
materiel.  .  .  . 

The  IVar  of  the  Rebellion ;  Official  Rtcords  of  the  Union  and  Confedtratt 
Armies,  First  Series  (Washrngtou,  1888),  XXI,  84-95  passim. 
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1 16.    Experience  of  a  Blockade-Runner  {1862) 

BV  CAPTAIN  JOHN   WILKINSON  (1877) 

Wilkinson  w»s  an  officer  in  the  navy  when  his  stale,  Virginia,  Kceded.  He  re- 
signed and  oRercd  his  services  lo  the  Confederacy.  He  was  captured  by  Farragut  at 
New  Orlean*,  and  on  being  exchanged  performed  various  service!  (or  the  Confederacy 
afloat  and  ashore:  he  engaged  in  blockade'running,  had  charge  of  varioui  naval 
affain  at  Wilmington,  and  commanded  a  cruiser.  This  piece  ii  inserted  as  evidence 
of  the  importance  and  general  efficiency  of  the  bl.ickading  service.  —  ISibliography : 
J.  R.  Soley,  TAe  Blmkadi  and  the  Cruistn,  passim  ;  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide, 
S§  a09,  2ia 

THE  natural  advantages  of  Wilmington  for  blockade- running  were 
very  great,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  two  separate 
and  distinct  approaches  to  Cape  Fear  River,  i.e.,  either  by  "  New 
Inlet"  to  the  north  of  Smith's  Island,  or  by  the  "western  bar"  to  the 
south  of  it.  This  island  is  ten  or  eleven  miles  in  length  ;  but  the  Frying 
Pan  Shoals  extend  ten  or  twelve  miles  further  south,  making  the  distance 
by  sea  between  the  two  bars  thirty  miles  or  more,  although  the  direct 
distance  between  them  is  only  six  or  seven  miles.  From  Smiihville,  a 
little  village  nearly  equidistant  from  either  bar,  both  blockading  fleets 
could  be  distinctly  seen,  and  the  outward  bound  blockade -runners  could 
Uke  their  choice  through  which  of  them  to  run  the  gauntlet.  The  in- 
ward bound  blockade-Tunncre,  too,  were  guided  by  circumstances  of 
wind  and  weather ;  selecting  that  bar  over  which  they  would  cross,  after 
they  had  passed  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  and  shaping  their  course  accord- 
ingly. The  approaches  to  both  bars  were  clear  of  danger,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  "Lump"  .  ,  .  and  so  regular  are  the  sound- 
ings that  the  shore  can  be  coasted  for  miles  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  breakers. 

These  facts  explain  why  the  United  States  fleet  were  unable  wholly  to 
stop  blockade-running.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  do  so ;  the  result 
to  the  very  close  of  the  war  proves  this  assertion ;  for  in  spite  of  the 
vigilance  of  the  fleet,  many  blockade -runners  were  afloat  when  Fort 
Fisher  was  captured.  In  truth  the  passage  through  the  fleet  was  little 
dreaded ;  for  although  the  blockade-runner  might  receive  a  shot  or  two, 
she  was  rarely  disabled ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  fleet, 
the  greater  would  be  the  danger  (we  knew,)  of  their  firing  into  each 
other.  As  the  boys  before  the  deluge  used  to  say,  they  would  be  very 
apt  "  to  miss  the  con  and  kill  the  calf."    The  chief  danger  was  upon 
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the  open  sea ;  many  of  the  light  cruisers  having  great  speed.  As  soon 
as  one  of  them  discovered  a  blockade -runner  during  daylight  she  would 
attract  other  cruisers  in  the  vicinity  by  sending  up  a  dense  column  of 
smoke,  visible  for  many  miles  in  clear  weather.  A  "cordon"  of  fatt 
steamers  stationed  ten  or  fifteen  miles  apart  inside  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
in  the  course  from  Nassau  and  Bermuda  to  ^Vilmington  and  Charleston, 
would  have  been  more  effectual  in  stopping  blockade- running  than  the 
whole  United  Slates  Navy  concentrated  off  those  ports ;  and  it  was  un- 
accountable to  us  why  such  a  plan  did  not  occur  to  good  Mr.  Welles ; 
but  it  was  not  our  place  to  suggest  il,  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  fraternity  to  which  1  then  belonged  would  have  unanimously  voted 
thanks  and  a  service  of  plate  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Navy  for  this  oversight.  I  say  insUe  the  Gu!J  Stream,  because  every 
experienced  captain  of  a  blockade-runner  m.ide  a  point  to  cross  "the 
stream  "  early  enough  in  the  afternoon,  if  possible,  to  establish  the  ship's 
position  by  chronometer  so  as  to  escape  the  influence  of  that  current 
upon  liis  dead  reckoning.  The  lead  always  gave  indication  of  our  dis- 
tance from  the  land,  but  not,  of  course,  of  our  position;  and  the 
numerous  salt  works  along  the  coast,  where  evaporation  was  produced 
by  fire,  and  which  were  at  work  night  and  day  were  visible  long  before 
the  low  coast  could  be  seen.  Occasionally  the  whole  inward  voyage 
would  be  made  under  adverse  conditions.  Cloudy,  thick  weather  and 
heavy  gales  would  prevail  so  as  10  prevent  any  solar  or  lunar  observa- 
tions, and  reduce  the  dead  reckoning  to  mere  guess  work.  In  these 
cases  the  nautical  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  captain  would  be 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  varies  in  velocity 
and  (within  certain  limits)  in  direction  ;  and  the  stream,  itself  almost  as 
well  defined  as  a  river  within  its  banks  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is 
impelled  by  a  strong  gale  toward  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is 
blowing,  overflowing  its  banks  as  it  were.  The  counter  current,  too, 
inside  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  much  influenced  by  the  prevailing  winds. 
Upon  one  occasion,  while  in  command  of  the  R.  E.  I.ee,  we  had  ex- 
perienced very  heavy  and  thick  weather ;  and  had  crossed  the  Stream 
and  struck  soundings  about  midday.  The  weather  then  clearing  so  that 
we  could  obtain  an  altitude  near  meridian  we  found  ourselves  at  least 
forty  miles  north  of  our  supposed  position  and  near  the  shoals  which 
extend  in  a  southerly  direction  off  Cape  Lookout.  It  would  be  more 
perilous  to  run  out  to  sea  than  to  continue  on  our  course,  for  we  had 
passed  through  the  off  shore  line  of  blockaders,  and  the  sky  had  become 
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perfectly  clear.  I  determined  to  personate  a  transport  bound  to  Beau- 
fort, which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  forces,  and  the 
coaling  station  of  the  fleet  blockading  Wilmington.  The  risk  of  detec- 
tion was  not  very  great,  for  many  of  the  captured  blockade- runners 
were  used  as  transports  and  dispatch  vessels.  Shaping  our  course  for 
Beaufort,  and  slowing  down,  as  wc  were  in  no  haste  to  get  there, 
we  passed  several  vessels,  showing  United  States  colors  to  them  all. 
Just  as  we  were  crossing  through  the  ripple  of  shallow  water  off  the 
"  tail "  of  the  shoab,  we  dipped  our  colors  to  a  sloop  of  war  which 
passed  three  or  four  miles  to  the  south  of  us.  The  courtesy  was 
promptly  responded  to ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  her  captain  thought  me  a 
lubberly  and  careless  seaman  to  shave  the  shoals  so  closely.  We 
stopped  the  engines  when  no  vessel  was  in  sight ;  and  I  was  relieved 
from  a  heavy  burden  of  anxiety  as  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon ;  and 
the  course  was  shaped  at  full  speed  for  Masonboro'  Inlet.  .  .  . 

...  A  blockade- runner  did  not  often  pass  through  the  fleet  without 
receiving  one  or  more  shots,  but  these  were  always  preceded  by  the 
flash  of  a  calcium  light,  or  by  a  blue  light ;  and  immediately  followed  by 
two  rockets  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  blockade-runner.  The  signals 
were  probably  concerted  each  day  for  the  ensuing  night,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  be  constantly  changed  ;  but  the  rockets  were  invariably  sent 
up.  I  ordered  a  lot  of  rockets  from  New  York.  Whenever  all  hands 
were  called  to  run  through  the  fleet,  an  officer  was  stationed  alongside 
of  me  on  the  bridge  with  the  rockets.  One  or  two  minutes  after  our 
immediate  pursuer  had  sent  up  his  rockets,  I  would  direct  ours  to  be 
discharged  at  a  right  angle  to  our  course.  The  whole  fleet  would  be 
misled,  for  even  if  the  vessel  which  had  discovered  us  were  not  deceived, 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  would  be  baffled.  .  .  . 

The  staid  old  town  of  Wilmington  was  turned  "  topsy  turvy  "  during 
the  war.  Here  resorted  the  speculators  from  all  parts  of  the  South,  to 
attend  the  weekly  auctions  of  imported  cargoes ;  and  the  town  was  in- 
fested with  rogues  and  desperadoes,  who  made  a  livelihood  by  robbery 
and  murder.  .  .  .  The  agents  and  employes  of  the  different  blockade- 
running  companies,  lived  in  mf^niflcent  style,  paying  a  king's  ransom 
(in  Confederate  money)  for  their  household  expenses,  and  nearly 
monopolizing  the  supplies  in  the  country  market.  .  .  . 

J[ohn]  Wilkinson,  Tkt  Narrative  of  a  Bhckadt-Runntr  (New  York,  1877), 
130-199  passim. 
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117.    Chancellorsville  {1863) 

BY  GENERAL   ROBERT  EDWARD   LEE 

Lce'i  genius  was  not  lect^niied  until  the  battles  before  Richmond  in  1S62.  From 
that  time  on  he  was  Ihe  gtettesl  general  on  the  southern  side,  and  in  1S65  public 
opinion  forced  Davis  to  make  him  generalissimo  of  the  Confedeiale  forces.  Tbis 
extract  is  from  hii  official  report.  —  For  Lee,  see  No.  47  above.  —  Ijibliography ;  Ab- 
ner  Doubleday,  Chancellorsvillt  and  Gettysburg,  passim  ;  J.  F.  Rhodes,  History  tfthe 
United  Stalls,  IV,  264,  note  ;   Channing  and  Hart,  Cuide,  %  aio. 

...  A  JTER  the  batlle  of  Fredericksburg,  the  army  remained 
r\  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock  until 
the  latter  part  of  April.  The  Federal  Army  occupied  the  north  side  of 
the  river  opposite  Fredericksburg,  extending  to  the  Potomac.  .  .  . 

At  5.30  a.  m.  on  April  a8,  the  enemy  crossed  the  Rappahannock  in 
boats  near  Fredericksburg  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  considerable  force  .  .  .  and 
was  massed  out  of  view  under  the  high  banks  of  the  river.  .  .  . 

No  demonstration  was  made  opposite  any  other  part  of  our  lines  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  the  strength  of  the  force  that  had  crossed  and  its 
apparent  indisposition  to  attack  indicated  that  the  principal  effort  of  the 
enemy  would  be  made  in  some  other  quarter.  This  impression  was  con- 
firmed by  intelligence  received  from  General  Stuart  that  a  large  body 
of  infantry  and  artillery  was  passing  up  the  river.  .  .  .  The  routes  they 
were  pursuing  after  crossing  the  Rapidan  converge  near  ChancellorsvilJe,- 
whence  several  roads  lead  to  the  rear  of  our  position  at  Fredericksburg. 

On  the  night  of  the  jgth,  General  Anderson  was  directed  to  proceed 
toward  Chancellorsville.  .  .  . 

The  enemy  in  our  front  near  Fredericksburg  continued  inactive,  and 
it  was  now  apparent  that  the  main  attack  would  be  made  upon  our  flank 
and  rear.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  leave  sufficient  troops  to 
hold  our  lines,  and  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  give  battle  to  the 
approaching  column.  Early's  division,  of  Jackson's  corps,  and  Barks- 
dale's  brigade,  of  McLaws'  division,  with  part  of  the  Reserve  Artillery, 
under  General  (W.  N.)  Pendleton,  were  intrusted  with  the  defense  of 
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our  position  at  Fredericksburg,  and,  at  midnight  on  the  30th,  General 
McLaws  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  command  toward  Chancellorsville. 
General  Jackson  followed  at  dawn  next  morning  with  the  remaining 
divisions  of  his  corps.  He  reached  the  position  occupied  by  General 
-Anderson  at  8  a.  m.,  and  immediately  began  preparations  to  advance. 

At  II  a.  m,  the  troops  moved  forward  upon  the  Plank  and  old  Turn- 
pike roads.  .  .  .  I'he  enemy  was  soon  encountered  on  both  roads,  and 
heavy  skirmishing  with  infantry  and  artillery  ensued,  our  troops  pressing 
steadily  forward.  .  .  .  General  Wright  .  .  .  turned  the  enemy's  right. 
His  whole  line  thereupon  retreated  rapidly,  vigorously  pursued  by  our 
troops  until  they  arrived  within  about  i  mile  of  Chancellorsville.  Here 
the  enemy  had  assumed  a  position  of  great  natural  strength,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  a  dense  forest  filled  with  a  tangled  undergrowth,  in  the 
midst  of  which  breastworks  of  logs  had  been  constructed,  with  trees 
felled  in  front,  so  as  to  form  an  almost  impenetrable  abatis.  .  .  . 

It  was  evident  that  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy  would  be  attended 
with  great  difficulty  and  loss,  in  view  of  the  strength  of  his  position  and 
his  superiority  of  numbers.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  endeavor  to 
turn  his  right  flank  and  gain  his  re.ir,  leaving  a  force  in  front  to  hold 
him  in  check  and  conceal  the  movement.  The  execution  of  this  plan 
was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant-Gene ral  Jackson  with  his  three  divisions. 
The  commands  of  Generals  McLaws  and  Anderson  .  .  .  remained  in 
front  of  the  enemy. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  General  Jackson  marched  by  the 
Furnace  and  Brock  roads,  his  movement  being  efTeciually  covered  by 
Fitzhugh  I^e's  cavalry,  under  General  Stuart  in  person.  .  .  . 

After  a  long  and  fatiguing  march.  General  Jackson's  leading  division, 
under  General  Rodes,  reached  the  old  turnpike,  about  3  miles  in  rear 
of  Chancellorsville,  at  4  p.  m.  As  the  different  divisions  arrived,  they 
were  formed  at  right  angles  to  the  road  —  Rodes  in  front  .  .  ■  Colston, 
in  the  second,  and  A.  1'.  Hill's  in  the  third,  line. 

At  6  p.  m.  the  advance  was  ordered.  The  enemy  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  fled  after  a  brief  resist.ince.  General  Rodes'  men  pushed  for- 
ward with  great  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  followed  closely  by  the  second 
and  third  lines.  Position  after  position  was  carried,  the  guns  captured, 
and  every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  rally  defeated  by  the  impetuous  rush 
of  our  troops.  ...  It  was  now  dark,  and  General  Jackson  ordered  the 
third  line,  under  General  Hill,  to  advance  to  the  front,  and  relieve  the 
troops  of  Rodes  and  Colston,  who  were  completely  blended  and  in  such 
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disorder,  from  their  rapid  advance  through  intricate  woods  and  over 
broken  ground,  that  it  was  necessary  to  reform  them.  As  Hill's  men 
moved  forward,  General  Jackson,  with  his  staff  and  escort,  returning 
from  the  extreme  front,  met  his  skirmishers  advancing,  and  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night  were  mistaken  for  the  enemy  and  fired  upon.  .  .  . 
General  Jackson  himself  received  a  severe  injury,  and  was  borne  from 
the  field.  The  command  devolved  upon  Major-General  Hill.  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral Hill  was  soon  afterward  disabled,  and  Major-General  Stuart  .  ,  . 
was  sent  for  to  take  command.  .  .  . 

.  ■  .  The  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  difficulty  of  moving  through 
the  woods  and  undergrowth  rendered  it  advisable  to  defer  further  oper- 
ations until  morning,  and  the  troops  rested  on  their  arms  in  line  of 
battle.  .  .  . 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  General  Stuart  renewed  the  attack 
upon  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Anderson,  in  the  meantime,  pressed  gallantly 
forward  directly  upon  Chancellorsville.  ...  As  the  troops  advancing 
upon  the  enemy's  front  and  right  converged  upon  his  central  position, 
Anderson  effected  a  junction  with  Jackson's  corps,  and  the  whole  line 
pressed  irresistibly  on.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  all  his  fortified  posi- 
tions, with  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  retreated 
toward  the  Rappahannock.  By  10  a.m.  we  were  in  full  possession  of 
the  field. 

The  troops,  having  become  somewhat  scattered  by  the  difficulties  of 
the  ground  and  the  ardor  of  the  contest,  were  immediately  reformed 
preparatory  to  renewing  the  attack.  .  ,  .  Our  preparations  were  just 
completed  when  further  operations  were  arrested  by  intelligence  received 
from  Fredericksburg.  .  .  , 

Before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  General  Barksdale  reported 
to  General  Early  that  the  enemy  had  occupied  Fredericksburg  in  large 
force  and  laid  down  a  bridge  at  the  town.  .  .  . 

.  ,  .  The  success  of  the  enemy  enabled  him  ...  to  come  upon  our 
rear  at  Chancellorsville  by  the  Plank  road  ...  his  progress  being  gal- 
lantly disputed  by  the  brigade  of  General  Wilcox.  .  .  .  General  Wilcox 
fell  back  slowly  until  he  reached  Salem  Church,  on  the  Plank  road,  about 
5  miles  from  Fredericksburg. 

Information  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  our  rear  having  reached  Chan- 
cellorsville, as  already  stated.  General  Mcl^ws,  with  his  three  brigades 
and  one  of  General  Anderson's,  was  ordered  to  re-enforce  General  Wil- 
cox.   He  arrived  at  Salem  Church  early  in  the  afternoon,  where  he  found 
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General  Wilcox  in  line  of  battle,  with  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  —  con- 
sisting, as  was  reported,  of  one  army  corps  and  part  of  another,  under 
Major-General  Sedgwick  —  in  his  front.  .  .  .  The  enemy's  ...  in- 
fantry advanced  in  three  strong  lines.  .  .  .  The  assault  was  met  with 
the  utmost  firmness,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle  the  first  line  was  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.  The  second  then  came  forward,  but  immediately 
broke  under  the  close  and  deadly  fire  which  it  encountered,  and  the 
whole  mass  fled  in  confiision  to  the  rear.  .  .  . 

The  next  morning  General  Early  advanced  along  the  Telegraph  road, 
and  recaptured  Marye's  and  the  adjacent  hills  without  difficulty,  thus 
gaining  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left.  .  .  . 

In  the  meantime  the  enemy  had  so  strengthened  his  position  near 
Chancellors ville  that  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  assail  it  with  less  than 
our  whole  force,  which  could  not  be  concentrated  until  we  were  relieved 
from  the  danger  that  menaced  our  rear.  It  was  accordingly  resolved 
still  further  to  re-enforce  the  troops  in  front  of  General  Sedgwick,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  drive  him  across  the  Rappahannock. 

Accordingly,  on  the  4th,  General  Anderson  was  directed  to  proceed 
with  his  remaining  three  brigades  to  join  General  McLaws.  .  .  .  Ander- 
son reached  Salem  Church  about  noon,  and  was  directed  to  gain  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy  and  effect  a  junction  with  Early.  McLaws'  troops 
were  disposed  as  on  the  previous  day,  with  orders  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
front,  and  to  push  forward  his  right  brigades  as  soon  as  the  advance  of 
Anderson  and  Early  should  be  perceived,  so  as  to  connect  with  them 
and  complete  the  continuity  of  our  tine.  .  .  .  The  attack  did  not  begin 
until  6  p.  m,,  when  Anderson  and  Early  moved  forward  and  drove  Gen- 
eral Sedgwick's  troops  rapidly  before  them  across  the  Plank  road  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rappahannock,  .  .  . 

The  next  morning  it  was  found  that  General  Sedgwick  had  made  good 
his  escape  and  removed  his  bridges.  Fredericksburg  was  also  evacuated, 
and  our  rear  no  longer  threatened ;  but  as  General  Sedgwick  had  it  in 
his  power  to  recross,  it  was  deemed  best  to  leave  General  Early,  with 
his  division  and  Barksdale's  brigade,  to  hold  our  lines  as  before,  McLaws 
and  Anderson  being  directed  to  return  to  Chancellorsville.  They 
reached  their  destination  during  the  afternoon,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
storm,  which  continued  throughout  the  night  and  most  of  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Preparations  were  made  to  assail  the  enemy's  works  at  daylight  on  the 
6th,  but,  on  advancing  our  skirmishers,  it  was  found  that  under  cover 
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of  the  storm  and  darkness  of  the  night  he  had  retreated  over  the 

The  movement  by  which  the  enemy's  position  was  turned  and  the 
fortune  of  the  day  decided  was  conducted  by  the  lamented  Lieutenant- 
Genera.1  Jackson,  who,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  severely  wounded 
near  the  close  of  the  engagement  on  Saturday  evening.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose here  to  speak  of  the  character  of  this  illustrious  man,  since  removed 
from  the  scene  of  his  eminent  usefulness  by  the  hand  of  an  inscrutable 
but  all-wise  Providence.  I  nevertheless  desire  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
my  admiration  to  the  matchless  energy  and  skill  that  marked  this  last 
act  of  his  life,  forrai:^,  as  it  did,  a  worthy  conclusion  of  that  long  series 
of  splendid  achievements  which  won  for  him  the  lasting  love  and  grati- 
tude of  his  country. 

llion :   Official  Recor, 

I,  XXV,  pt.  i,  795-803  pas 
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BY    ADMIRAL    DAVID    DIXON    PORTER   (1885) 

Porter,  a  son  of  Commodore  David  Porter,  was  of  the  fourth  generation  of  naval 
commanders  in  the  service  of  (he  United  -Slates,  He  assisted  his  fostef  brother, 
Farragut,  in  the  attack  on  New  Orleans;  and,  after  taking  part  in  the  various  opera^ 
tions  before  Vicksburfi  and  in  Ihe  unsuccessful  Red  River  expedition,  he  commanded 
the  vast  naval  forces  at  the  attack  on  Kort  Fisher.  This  piece  is  inserted  to  show  the 
difficulties  of  (he  fiunboat  service  in  the  western  rivers.  — For  Porter,  see  J.  R.  Soley. 
Admiral  Porter.  —  Bibliography;  F.  V.  Greene,  The  Missitsippi,  passim;  A.  '1'. 
Mahan,  The  Gulf  and  Maud  iValm,  passim  ;  J.  F.  Rhodes,  //islarj'  of  the  Umted 
Slates,  IV,  319,  note;  Channing  and  tiart.  Guide,  $  210. 

ONE  of  the  liveliest  reminiscences  I  have  of  the  siege  is  what  is 
called  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition — one  of  three  attempts  we 
made  to  get  behind  Vicksburg  with  a  fleet  of  ironclads  and  a  detachment 
of  the  army  —  in  which  I  have  to  say  that  we  failed  most  egregiously. 

At  one  period  of  the  siege  the  rains  had  swollen  the  Mississippi  River 
so  much  that  it  had  backed  its  waters  up  into  its  tributaries,  which  had 
risen  seventeen  feet,  and,  overflowing,  had  inundated  the  country  for 
many  miles. 

Great  forests  had  become  channels  admitting  the  passage  of  large 
steamers  between  the  trees,  and  now  and  then  wide  lanes  were  met  with 
where  a  frigate  might  have  passed. 
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The  ironclads  drew  only  seven  feet  of  water  and  had  no  masts  or 
yards  to  encumber  them,  and  but  little  about  their  decks  that  could 
be  swept  away  by  the  bushes  or  lower  branches  of  the  trees.  I  had 
thoughts  of  trying  the  experiment  of  getting  the  vessels  back  of  Vicks- 
burg  in  that  way,  .  .  . 

I  determined  to  go  myself,  and,  to  make  it  a  success,  I  omitted  nothing 
that  might  possibly  be  wanted  on  such  an  expedition.  I  selected  the 
ironclads  Louisville,  Lieutenant-Commanding  Owen;  Cincinnati,  Lieuten- 
ant-Commanding Bache  ;  Carondelet,  Lieu  tenant -Commanding  Murphy ; 
Mound  City,  Lieutenant-Commanding  Wilson ;  Pittsburgh,  Lieutenant- 
Commanding  Hoel,  and  four  tugs ;  also  two  light  mortar-boats  built  for 
the  occasion,  to  carry  each  a  thirteen-inch  mortar  and  shells  enough  to 
bombard  a  city.  .  .  . 

At  the  same  lime  General  Sherman  prepared  his  contingent  to  ac- 
company the  expedition.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  a  line  of  ironclads  and  mortar-boats,  tugs 
and  transports,  pushing  their  way  through  the  long,  wide  lane  in  the  woods 
without  touching  on  either  side,  though  sometimes  a  rude  tree  would 
throw  Briarean  arms  around  the  smoke-stack  of  the  tin-clad  Forest  Rose, 
or  the  transport  Molly  Miller,  and  knock  their  bonnets  sideways.  .  .  - 

We  ran  on,  in  line  of  battle,  eight  or  ten  miles  through  the  open  way 
in  the  trees,  carrying  fifteen  feet  of  water  by  the  lead-line.  Let  the 
nautical  reader  imagine  an  old  quartermaster  in  the  "chains"  of  an 
ironclad  steaming  through  the  woods  and  singing  out,  "  Quarter  less 
three  ! "     Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  point  where  the  forest  was  close  and  composed 
of  very  large  trees  —  old  monarchs  of  the  woods  which  had  spread  their 
arms  for  centuries  over  those  silent  solitudes :  Titans,  like  those  in  the 
old  fables,  that  dominate  over  all  around  them,  .  .  . 

We  had  to  knock  down  six  or  eight  of  these  large  trees  before  we  could 
reach  the  point  where  Sherman  was  disembarking  part  of  his  troops. 
When  I  came  up  he  was  on  a  piece  of  high  ground,  on  an  old  white 
horse  some  of  his  "  boys  "  had  captured. 

"Halloo,  old  fellow,"  he  sang  out,  "what  do  you  call  this?  This 
must  be  traverse  sailing.  You  think  it's  all  very  fine  just  now,  don't  you  ; 
but,  before  you  fellows  get  through,  )ou  wont  have  a  smoke-stack  or  a 
boat  among  yoti.  .  .  . 

"  steam  on  about  twenty  yards  to  the  west,  and  you  will  find  a  hole 
through  a  kind  of  levee  wide  enough,  I  think,  for  your  widest  vessel. 
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That  is  Cypress  Bayou ;  it  leads  into  the  SunHower  about  seventy-five 
miles  distant,  and  a  devil  of  a  time  you'll  have  of  it.  Look  out  those 
fellows  don't  catch  you.     I'll  be  after  you."  .  .  , 

I  pushed  on,  my  fleet  following,  and  soon  found  myself  inside  the  bayou. 
It  was  exactly  forty-six  feet  wide.  My  vessel  was  forty-two  feet  wide,  and 
that  was  the  average  width  of  the  others.  This  place  seemed  to  have 
been  a  bayou  with  high  levees  bordering,  reaching,  indeed,  above  the 
vessel's  guns, 

.  .  .  This  bayou  had  not  been  used  for  many  years  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  It  had  almost  closed  up,  and  the  middle  of  it  was  filled 
with  little  willows  which  promised  to  be  great  impediments  to  us,  but, 
as  there  was  nine  feet  of  water  in  the  ditch,  I  pushed  on.  .  .  . 

I  was  in  the  leading  vessel,  and  necessarily  had  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
others.  The  bayou  was  full  of  logs  that  had  been  there  for  years.  They 
had  grown  soggy  and  heavy,  and  sometimes  one  end,  being  heavier  than 
the  other,  would  sink  to  the  bottom,  while  the  other  end  would  remain 
pointing  upward,  presenting  the  appearance  of  chevaux-de-frisi,  over 
which  we  could  no  more  pass  than  we  could  fly.  We  had  to  have 
working  parties  in  the  road  with  tackles  and  hook-ropes  to  haul  these 
logs  out  on  the  banks  before  we  could  pass  on.  .  .  . 

Then,  again,  we  would  get  jammed  between  two  large,  overhanging 
trees.  We  could  not  ram  them  down  as  we  did  in  the  woods,  with 
plenty  of  "  sea  room  "  around  us.  We  had  to  chop  away  the  sides  of 
the  trees  with  axes.  .  .  . 

An  hour  after  entering  the  very  narrow  part  of  the  ditch,  where  we 
really  had  not  a  fool  to  spare,  we  had  parted  with  everything  like  a  boat, 
and  cut  them  away  as  useless  appendages.  ... 

That  day,  by  sunset,  we  had  made  eight  miles,  which  was  a  large  day's 
work,  considering  all  the  impediments,  but  when  night  came  —  which  it 
did  early  in  the  deep  wood  —  we  had  to  tie  up. to  the  bank,  set  watches, 
and  wait  until  daylight.  ,  .  . 

At  daylight  next  morning  we  moved  ahead,  and  all  that  day  toiled  as 
men  never  toiled  before.  .  .  .  Evening  found  us  fourteen  miles  ahead, 
but  where  was  Sherman?  There  was  only  one  road,  so  he  couldn't  have 
taken  the  wrong  one.  .  .  . 

It  were  vain  to  tell  all  the  hardships  of  the  third  day.  The  plot  seemed 
lo  thicken  as  we  advanced,  and  old  logs,  small  Red  River  rafts,  and  rotten 
trees  overhanging  the  banks,  seemed  to  accumulate,  .  .  , 

We  had  steamed,  or  rather  bumped,  seventy-five  miles,  and  had  only 
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six  hundred  yards  to  go  before  getting  into  the  Rolling  Fork,  where  all 
would  be  plain  sailing ;  but  I  waited  for  all  the  vessels  to  come  up  to 
repair  damages,  and  start  together. 

I  noticed  right  at  the  head  of  the  pass  a  large  green  patch  extending 
all  the  way  across.     It  looked  like  the  green  scum  on  ponds. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  I  asked  of  one  o(  the  truthful  contrabands. 

"  It's  nuffin  but  willers,  sah,"  he  replied.  .  .  . 

I  thought  I  would  try  it  while  the  vessels  were  "coming  into  port." 
I  sent  the  tug  on  ahead  with  the  mortar-boat,  and  followed  on  after. 

The  tug  went  into  it  about  thirty  yards,  began  to  go  slower  and  slower, 
and  finally  stuck  so  fast  that  she  could  move  neither  ahead  nor  astern. 
I  hailed  her  and  told  them  that  I  would  come  along  and  push  them 
through.  We  started  with  a  full  head  of  steam,  and  did  not  even  reach 
the  tug.  The  little  withes  caught  in  the  rough  iron  ends  of  the  over- 
hang and  held  us  as  if  in  a  vise.  I  tried  to  back  out,  but  'twas  no  use. 
We  could  not  move  an  inch,  no  matter  how  much  steam  we  put  on. 
Ah,  I  thought,  this  is  only  a  temporary  delay. 

We  got  large  hooks  out  and  led  the  hook-ropes  aft,  and  tried  to  break 
ofT  the  lithe  twigs,  but  it  was  no  use  ;  we  could  not  move.  We  got  saws, 
knives,  cutlasses,  and  chisels  over  the  side,  with  the  men  handling  them 
sitting  on  planks,  and  cut  them  olf,  steamed  ahead,  and  only  moved 
three  feet.  Other  withes  sprang  up  from  under  the  water  and  took  a 
fresher  grip  on  us,  so  we  were  worse  off  than  ever,  ,  .  . 

Just  then  a  rebel  steamer  was  reported  coming  up  the  Rolling  Fork 
and  landing  about  four  miles  below.  .  .  . 

There  was  nothing  easier  than  for  two  thousand  men  to  charge  on  us 
from  the  bank  and  carry  us  by  boarding.  Only  the  enemy  didn't  know 
the  fix  we  were  in.  They  didn't  know  how  it  was  that  we  could  fire 
those  thirteCH'inch  shell,  that  would  burst  now  and  then  at  the  root  of  a 
great  tree  and  throw  it.  into  the  air.  They  didn't  know  that  we  had 
only  four  smooth-bore  howitzers  free  to  work,  that  our  heavy  guns  were 
useless,  below  the  bank.  So  much  fbt  their  not  being  properly  posted. 
But  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  they  would  know  all  this  before  Sherman 
came  up. 

We  drove  the  artillery  away  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  1  sent  a  hawser  to  the  tug,  and  another  to  the  ironclad  astern  of 
me,  while  the  latter  made  fast  to  another  ironclad.  Then  we  all  backed 
together  and,  after  an  hour's  hard  pull,  we  slipped  off  the  willows  into 
soft  water.    Laus  Deo .' 
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Then  went  forth  the  orders  to  unship  the  rudders  and  let  the  vessels 
drift  down  stern  foremost,  and  away  we  all  went  together  with  a  four- 
knot  cunent  taking  us — bumping  badly — down  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
an  hour — which  was  twice  as  fast  as  we  came  up.  .  .  . 

Sharp-shooters  made  their  appearance  in  the  morning.  About  sixty 
of  them  surrounded  us.  First  it  was  like  an  occasional  drop  of  rain. 
Then  it  was  pat,  pat  against  the  iron  hull  all  the  time.  .  .  , 

Suddenly  the  Louisville,  Captain  Owen,  brought  up  all  standing.  There 
were  eight  large  trees  cut  down  ahead  of  us  —  four  from  either  bank,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  so  interlaced  that  it  was  apparently  impossible  to 
remove  them. 

1  sent  out  two  hundred  riflemen,  and  found  that  they  were  quite  equal 
to  the  enemy.    They  drove  them  to  a  safe  distance  with  the  aid  of  the 

Under  lire  from  the  sharp-shooters  we  removed  the  eight  trees  in  three 
hours,  and  started  to  push  on,  when  we  found  those  devils  had  sunk  two 
targe  trees  across  the  bayou  under  water,  and  pinned  them  down. 

Another  hour  was  spent  in  getting  them  up,  and  under  renewed  sharp- 
shooting.  .  .  . 

We  had  no  sooner  got  rid  of  these  obstructions  than  we  saw  a  large 
column  of  gray -uniformed  soldiers  swooping  down  on  us  from  the 
woods. 

We  opened  mortar  fire  on  them.  They  didn't  mind  it.  On  they 
came.  They  were  no  doubt  determined  to  overwhelm  us  by  numbers, 
and  close  us  in.  Their  artillery  was  coming  on  with  them.  Now  would 
come  the  tug  of  war.  We  were  jammed  up  against  the  bank,  and  the 
stream  was  so  narrow  where  we  were  we  could  not  increase  our  distance 
from  it.  Their  sharp-shooters  had  now  taken  up  positions  behind  trees 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  us,  and  our  men  were  firing  rapidly  at 
them  as  they  opened  on  us.  .  .  . 

The  sharp- shooters  were  becoming  very  troublesome  about  this  time, 
when  suddenly  I  saw  the  advancing  column  begin  to  fall  into  confusion  ; 
then  they  jumped  behind  trees,  or  fell  into  groups,  and  kept  up  a  rapid 
fire  of  musketry.  It  looked  as  if  they  were  fighting  among  themselves. 
But  no  !  they  were  retreating  before  some  one.  They  had  run  foul  of 
Sherman's  army,  which  was  steadily  driving  them  back.  .  .  . 

The  game  was  up,  and  we  bumped  on  homeward.  .  .  . 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  no  one  who  went  on  that  party  desired  to  try 
It  again.     It  was  the  hardest  cruise  that  any  Jack  Tar  ever  made,  and  we 
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an  determined  to  cultivate  the  army  more  than  we  had  done,  in  case 
we  should  'go  on  a  horse-marine  excursion. 

Admiral  [David  D.]  Porter,  Incidents  and  Anecdotes  of  the  CtvU  War  (New 
York,  D.  AppletoD  &  Co.,  1885),  lyj-iji  passim. 


119.    Taking  of  Vicksburg  {1863) 

BY  "  CLINT  " 

The  MobiU  Advertiser,  controlled  by  John  Fonylh,  was  very  zealoos  for  the 
touthern  cause  both  before  and  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  rather  more  enterpris- 
ing than  other  prominent  papers  in  the  South,  in  having  'its  own  correspondents  at 
the  front.  Correspondents  fur  southern  papers  were  oRen  soldiers,  but  in  this  case 
the  man  was  sent  by  the  paper  to  the  front  at  Jackson,  I'he  account  from  which  this 
extract  is  taken  is  a  fair  example  of  the  news  furnished  from  unofficial  sources  to  the 
southern  reader.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  ii8  above. 

TMav  jt  1  'TP'^^  enemy  having  moved  from  Jackson  directly  to 
•■  "  ^'J  1  the  Big  Black  and  after  the  disasters  of  Saturday 
[May  16],  or  more  particularly  that  of  Sunday,  threw  his  columns  across 
the  river  and  commenced  extending  his  lines  around  Vicksburg.  Our 
forces  evacuated  Snyder's  Bluff,  destroying  the  works.  This  opened  up 
the  Yazoo  to  the  enemy,  who  immediately  availed  himself  of  the  advan- 
tage, and  entering  the  river  ascended  it  to  Yazoo  City  and  took  posses- 
sion, our  forces  destroying  the  navy  yard  and  the  two  embryo  gunboats 
in  course  of  construction  there,  and  which  would  have  been  finished  in 
some  six  or  eight  months.  This  enables  Grant  to  supply  his  army  with- 
out the  necessity  of  using  his  wagon  road  from  MiUiken's  Bend  to  Car- 
thage, or  of  the  gunboats  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries, 
as  the  transports  can  go  up  the  Yazoo  and  safely  land  whatever  is  needed. 
Vicksburg  being  nearly  or  completely  invested,  you  will  see  that  it  is 
with  much  difficulty  that  any  inforniatioD  can  be  obtained  from  that 
point.  .  .  . 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,  says  the  poet,  and  I  might  add 
that  he  who  dallies  is  damned.  The  golden  moment  for  taking  Vicks- 
bui^  has  passed,  and  future  events  rapidly  culminating  will  soon  settle 
the  question  of  its  future  destiny  —  either  of  its  being  the  strongest 
stronghold  of  the  Confederacy  or  a  Federal  garrison.  If  Grant,  after 
compelling  Pemberton  to  abandon  the  indecisive  field  of  Baker's  Creek 
and  then  forcing  him  to  hurriedly  throw  the  Big  Black  in  his  rear — I  say 
if  be  had  followed  up  his  advantage  by  advancing  his  fresh  troops.  He 
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might  have  gone  pell  mell  into  Vicksburg  with  a  large  portion  of 
Pemberton's  discomfited  soldiers. 

The  point  at  which  he  made  his  attack  on  Tuesday  was  the  most 
vulnerable,  and  on  Sunday  night  it  is  my  opinion  that  Grant  could  have 
carried  it  like  a  "flash,"  but  he  dallied  until  Tuesday,  Meanwhile 
Pemberton  eat  no  "  idle  bread."  It  was  dig,  work,  wurk  ;  and  by  the 
time  General  Grant  was  ready  to  "go  and  see  Gen.  Pemberton,"  his 
house  had  been  set  in  order,  and  he  was  prepareil  to  "  receive  com- 
pany," and  Grant  received  one  of  the  most  bloody  entertainments  of 
modern  history.  Right  gallantly  did  Grant's  men  rush  to  the  charge  — 
they  had  been  flushed  with  an  ephemeral  success,  the  booty  of  Jackson 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  whiskey,  and  forward  they  dashed  with  an 
energy  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  But  all  in  vain  —  they  were  numbered 
with  the  dead  — and  with  all  of  their  freshly  committed  crimes  suddenly 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  God.  The  robbers  of  Jackson  have  met 
with  speedy  bloody  deaths,  but  no  Christian  burial  —  their  bodies  are  the 
food  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  I  have  not  learned  whether  Grant 
wanted  to  bury  his  dead  or  not.  If  he  had  Pemberton  would  not  have 
permitted  it,  for  it  would  require  stouter  hearts  than  there  are  in  Grant's 
army  to  march  or  charge  over  the  Golgotha  in  front  of  the  Vicksburg 
batteries.  .  .  . 

[June  10.]  .  .  .  The  enemy  having  become  tired  of  directly  carry- 
ing the  place  by  assault,  has  set  himself  down  before  its  fortitications, 
awaiting  reinforcements,  and  has  gone  to  digging  up  the  big  hills  of 
Vicksburg.  It  is  a  gigantic  undertaking,  but  I  imagine  he  will  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  his  approaches  to  our  works,  but  will  be  again  foiled 
and  driven  back  with  heavy  slaughter.  —  By  day  and  by  night  the  enemy 
is  constantly  shelling,  and  strange  to  say,  does  but  very  little  damage. 
This  will  be  the  story  for  several  days  yet.  .  .  . 

[July  J.]  .  .  .  All  eyes  are  now  turned  towards  Vicksburg,  but  when 
Johnston  will  move  and  strike  his  blow,  is  known  only  to  himself.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  that  he  is  flghling  Grant  dally  by  giving  him  a  "ter- 
rible letting  alone,"  and  after  all  it  may  be  the  safest  and  surest  way  of 
whipping  Grant.  With  the  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  closed,  his 
supplies  cut  ofi",  and  harassed  and  menaced  at  every  point,  he  will  have 
but  one  alternative,  that  of  raising  the  siege  and  giving  Johnston  battle 
on  his  own  ground.  .  .  . 

Grant  has  fortified  himself  well  in  his  rear  against  attack,  and  if 
Pemberton  is  well  supplied  with  provisions,  the  longer  a  battle  is  de- 
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ferred  may  possibly  be  for  the  better.  At  night  Grant  works  his  men 
on  his  entrenchments,  and  perfects  them  as  much  as  possible  for  offensive 
and  defensive  purposes.  If  Johnston  cuts  his  supplies  off,  his  only  chance 
of  escape  will  be  by  the  way  of  Grand  Gulf,  and  down  the  Mississippi 
river  to  New  Orleans,  a  retrograde  movement  that  must  be  attended 
with  immense  loss  and  almost  entire  destruction  of  his  army,  but  then 
we  must  have  Grant  cut  off  and  whipped  first,  before  all  this  disaster  can 
occur.  .  .  . 

[July  S.]  What  judgment  the  people  will  pass  upon  the  unfortunate 
result  of  affairs  in  this  department  and  the  loss  of  Vicksburg,  I  feel  con- 
fident will  be  correct,  and  although  the  blow  has  been  heavy  and  is  a 
great  disaster,  instead  of  "  crying  over  spilt  milk,"  we  should  be  but  the 
more  strongly  nerved  and  determined  to  win  back,  not  only  that  which 
has  been  lost,  but  to  gain  all  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  bloodily 
contending.  Let  us  throw  aside  all  bickerings,  forget  everything  save 
the  precious  boon  for  which  we  are  contending,  and  rally  to  the  defense 
of  our  country,  our  liberties  and  our  homes.  All  the  fault-finding  and 
croaking  that  may  be  done  will  not  cap  a  gun  or  let  slip  one  of  the  bull 
dogs  of  war.  Let  the  brave  man  remain  determined  —  the  irresolute 
take  courage,  and  the  timid  take  heart,  and  all  rally  together  and  strike 
for  their  "  altars  and  their  fires." 

Vicksburg  is  lost  to  us,  and  that  stronghold  has  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  The  hour  of  misfortune  has  come,  and  let  us 
rise  above  the  storm-cloud  and  battle  more  resolutely  than  ever.  Gen. 
Johnston  could  not  by  possibility,  with  the  means  at  his  command,  have 
relieved  Vicksburg.  All  that  skill,  energy  and  zeal  could  do,  has  been 
done,  although  his  efforts  have  not  resulted  as  we  fondly  anticipated. 
He  had  to  create  an  army  and  all  its  appliances  before  he  could  move 
with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success,  and  to  have  moved  at  an  earlier 
day  without  adequate  preparation  for  the  emergency  of  the  conflict, 
would  have  been  but  to  expose  his  army  to  the  blows  of  the  enemy,  with 
the  certainty  of  its  defeat ;  for  to  have  attacked  Grant  would  have  resulted 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  only  army  which  remains  for  the  protection  of  the 
interior,  while  this  sacrifice  could  not  have  saved  Vicksburg. 

Grant  occupied  a  country  with  double  our  numbers,  over  which  an 
army  could  not  have  been  marched  in  line  of  battle  if  there  were  no  foe 
to  meet  and  dispute  its  advance.  .  .  .  This  position  was  obtained,  forti- 
fied and  defended  in  every  possible  way,  ie/ore  Johnston  had  an  army 
with  which  be  could  commence  offensive  operations. 
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The  root  of  the  disaster  is  twofold.  First,  Grant's  flank  movement  by 
way  of  Port  Gibson,  which  should  have  been  checked  at  all  hazards. 
This  might  have  been  done  with  competent  and  prompt  action.  It  was 
not  done,  neither  was  it  attempted.  Grant  was  suffered,  with  but  a  feeble 
resistance  by  inadequate  numbers,  to  move  where  he  pleased,  and  secure 
all  he  desired.  The  secpnd  cause  of  disaster  was,  that  Vicksburg  had 
been  supplied  with  but  one  manth's  scant  rations  to  stand  the  siege 
with  I  This  was  the  preparation  of  a  year !  All  accounts,  however, 
previous  to  the  unfortunate  capitulation,  went  to  insure  the  belief  that 
the  garrison  was  amply  supplied  with  provisions  for  a  long  time,  and 
believing  these  assertions  to  be  true,  I  so  telegraphed  and  wrote. 

The  garrison  was  starved  out,  and  our  glorious  boys  staggered  from 
utter  exhaustion  when  they  left  the  trenches !  What  in  Heaven's  name 
has  the  commissariat  been  doing?  I  am  reminded  that  last  winter  the 
garrison  at  one  time  were  reduced  to  but  four  days'  rations,  and  the 
"  Southern  Crisis  "  was  so  severe  with  its  lash  that  an  alarm  prevailed, 
but  which  soon  subsided  when  it  was  made  known  that  provisions  were 
being  sent  forward.  That  there  has  been  a  crying  incompetency  in  the 
antecedent  management  of  affairs  is  apparent  to  all.  With  the  credit  of 
the  Government  at  command,  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  in  the  land, 
when  speculators  were  brushed  out  of  the  way,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  shortness  of  supplies  within  the  fortifications.  Would  to  God 
the  sugar  and  molasses  crop  had  been  sunk  in  the  Mississippi  river 
before  ever  it  had  been  moved  by  way  of  Vicksburg. 

That  Gen.  Pemberton  is  disloyal  to  our  cause  no  sensible  man  be- 
lieves, and  none  will  so  assert  who  know  anything  about  him  or  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  He  has  certainly  done  the  best  he  knew  how —  if  he 
lacked  capacity  it  was  his  misfortune  and  not  his  fault.  The  appointing 
power  must  take  the  responsibility  before  the  country  with  respect  to 
Vicksburg  and  the  Trans- Mississippi  Department.  Our  ablest  men 
believe  that  we  have  magnified  the  importance  of  Vicksburg  far  beyond 
its  intrinsic  importance  to  the  Confederacy  in  any  military  point  of  view. 

The  army  of  Vicksburg  is  not  lost  to  us,  and  in  a  few  days  these  brave 
men  will  again  be  in  our  ranks ;  and  the  question  of  resisting  Lee  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  and  ofour  strengthening  Bragg  must  be  settled.  Those 
who  calmly  survey  the  field  —  whose  nerves  do  not  sway  like  the  aspen 
—  are  to-day  as  hopeful,  firm  and  confident  of  our  glorious  ultimate 
success  and  independence  as  at  any  time  during  the  struggle. 
MobUt  Advertiser  and  Register i  May  36,  June  4,  16,  July  7,  11,  1863. 
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120.    Pickett's  Charge  at  Gettysburg  (1863) 

BY    LIEUTENANT-GENERAL    JAMES    LONGSTREET   (iSgj) 

Longstreetwu  L«e'»  best  and  hardesl-fighling  lieuteoBnt.  He  never  held  an  inde- 
pendent command ;  bul  afler  Gellysburg  he  was  sent  west  to  assist  Btagg,  and  rejoined 
Lee  in  time  Tor  tbe  Wilderness  campaign.  After  the  war  be  accepted  reconstruction, 
and  held  ofFices  under  Republican  presidenU.  The  battle  of  GeUyibuif  and  the  cap- 
lure  of  Vicksburg  were  the  climax  of  the  war,  and  the  charge  here  described  was  the 
decisive  feature  of  the  battle. —  Bibliography:  Abner  Doubleday,  ChancellBrsvitli 
and  GiUyiburg, paisim :  J.  F.  Rhodes,  History  of  the  Uniltd  Stalls.  IV,  298,  note; 
Channing  and  Hart,  Guide,  g  zio. 

/""^ENERAL  LEE  has  reported  of  arrangements  for  the  day, — 

"The  general  plan  was  unchanged.  Longstreel,  reinforced  by  Pickett's  three 
brigades,  which  arrived  near  the  battle-field  during  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  [July], 
was  ordered  to  attack  the  next  morning,  and  General  Enell  was  ordered  to  attack 
the  enemy's  right  at  the  same  time.  .  .  ." 

This  is  disingenuous.  He  did  not  give  or  send  me  orders  for  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  nor  did  he  reinforce  me  by  Pickett's  brigades 
for  morning  attack.  As  his  head-quarters  were  about  four  miles  from 
the  command,  I  did  not  ride  over,  but  sent,  to  report  tlie  work  of  the 
second  day.  In  the  absence  of  orders,  I  had  scouting  parties  out  during 
the  night  in  search  of  a  way  by  which  we  might  strike  the  enemy's  left, 
and  push  It  down  towards  his  centre.  I  found  a  way  that  gave  some 
promise  of  results,  and  was  about  to  move  the  command,  when  he  rode 
over  afler  sunrise  and  gave  his  orders.  His  plan  was  to  assault  the 
enemy's  left  centre  by  a  column  to  be  composed  of  McLaws's  and 
Hood's  divisions  reinforced  by  Pickett's  brigades.  I  thought  that  it 
would  not  do ;  that  the  point  had  been  fully  tested  the  day  before,  by 
more  men,  when  all  were  fresh  ;  that  the  enemy  was  there  looking  for 
us,  as  we  heard  him  during  the  night  putting  up  his  defences ;  that  the 
divisions  of  McLaws  and  Hood  were  holding  a  mile  along  the  right 
of  my  line  against  twenty  thousand  men,  who  would  follow  their  with- 
drawal, strike  the  flank  of  the  assaulting  column,  crush  it,  and  get  on 
our  rear  towards  the  Potomac  River ;  that  thirty  thousand  men  was  the 
minimum  of  force  necessary  for  the  work  ;  that  even  such  force  would 
need  close  co-operation  on  other  parts  of  the  line  ;  that  the  column  as  he 
proposed  to  organize  it  would  have  only  about  thirteen  thousand  men 
(the  divisions  having  lost  a  third  of  their  numbers  the  day  before)  ;  that 
the  column  would  have  to  march  a  mile  under  concentrating  battery 
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fire,  and  a  thotisand  yards  under  long-range  musketry ;  that  the  condi- 
tions were  different  from  those  in  the  days  of  Napoleon,  when  field 
batteries  had  a  range  of  six  hundred  yards  and  musketry  about  sixty 
yards. 

He  said  the  distance  was  not  more  than  fourteen  hundred  yards. 
General  Meade's  estimate  was  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  (Captain 
Ixiny,  the  guide  of  the  field  of  Gettysburg  in  1888,  stated  that  it  was  a 
trifle  over  a  mile).  He  then  concluded  that  the  divisions  of  McLaws 
and  Hood  could  remain  on  the  defensive  line;  that  he  would  reinforce 
by  divisions  of  the  Third  Corps  and  Pickett's  brigades,  and  stated  the 
point  to  which  the  march  should  be  directed.  I  asked  the  strength  of 
the  column.  He  slated  fifteen  thousand.  Opinion  was  then  expressed 
that  the  fifteen  thousand  men  who  could  make  successfiil  assault  over 
that  field  had  never  been  arrayed  for  battle ;  but  he  was  impatient  of 
listening,  and  tired  of  talking,  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  proceed. 
General  Alexander  was  ordered  to  arrange  the  batteries  of  the  front 
of  the  First  and  Third  Corps,  those  of  the  Second  were  supposed  to  be 
in  position ;  Colonel  Walton  was  ordered  to  see  thai  the  batteries  of  the 
First  were  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  to  prepare  to  give  the  sig- 
nal-guns for  the  opening  combat.  The  infantry  of  the  Third  Corps 
to  be  assigned  were  Heth's  and  Pettigrew's  divisions  and  Wilcox's 
brigade.  .  .  . 

The  director  of  artillery  was  asked  to  select  a  position  on  his  line 
from  which  he  could  note  the  effect  of  his  practice,  and  to  advise 
General  Pickett  when  the  enemy's  (ire  was  so  disturbed  as  to  call  for  the 
assauh.  General  Pickett's  was  the  division  of  direction,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  have  a  stafT-officer  or  courier  with  the  artillery  director  to 
bear  notice  of  the  moment  to  advance. 

The  little  affair  between  the  skirmish  lines  quieted  in  a  short  time, 
and  also  the  noise  on  our  extreme  left.  The  cjuiet  filing  of  one  or  two 
of  our  batteries  into  position  emphasized  the  profound  silence  that  pre- 
vailed during  our  wait  for  final  orders.  Strong  battle  was  in  the  air,  and 
the  veterans  of  both  sides  swelled  their  breasts  to  gather  nerve  and 
strength  to  meet  it.  Division  commanders  were  asked  to  go  to  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  and  take  a  careful  view  of  the  field,  and  to  have  their 
officers  there  to  tell  their  men  of  it,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  sight 
that  was  to  burst  upon  them  as  they  mounted  the  crest,  .  .  . 

The  signal-gims  broke  the  silence,  the  blaze  of  the  second  gun  min- 
gling in  the  smoke  of  the  first,  and  salvoes  roiled  to  the  left  and  repeated 
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themselves,  the  enemy's  fine  metal  spreading  its  fire  to  the  converging 
lines,  ploughing  the  trembling  ground,  plunging  through  the  line  of 
batteries,  and  clouding  the  heavy  air.  The  two  or  three  hundred  guns 
seemed  proud  of  their  undivided  honors  and  organized  confusion.  The 
Confederates  had  the  benefit  of  converging  fire  into  the  enemy's  massed 
position,  but  the  superior  metal  of  the  enemy  neutralized  the  advantage 
of  positioa     The  brave  and  steady  work  progressed.  .  .  . 

General  Pickett  rode  to  confer  with  Alexander,  then  to  the  ground 
upon  which  I  was  resting,  where  he  was  soon  handed  a  slip  of  paper. 
After  reading  it  he  handed  it  to  me.     It  read : 

"  ir  you  are  coining  >t  all,  come  at  once,  ox  I  cannot  giTC  you  proper  suppott,  but 
the  enemy's  tire  has  nut  slackened  at  all.  At  least  eighteen  guns  ate  still  firing  from 
the  cemetery  itself.  AlbxaNDBK." 

PTckett  said,  "General,  shall  I  advance?" 

The  effort  to  speak  the  order  failed,  and  I  could  only  indicate  it  by  an 
affirmative  bow.  He  accepted  the  duty  with  seeming  confidence  of  suc- 
cess, leaped  on  his  horse,  and  rode  gayly  to  his  command.  I  mounted 
and  spurred  for  Alexander's  post.  He  reported  that  the  batteries  he 
had  reserved  for  the  charge  with  the  infantry  had  been  spirited  away  by 
General  Lee's  chief  of  artillery ;  that  the  ammunition  of  the  batteries  of 
position  was  so  reduced  that  he  could  not  use  them  in  proper  support 
of  the  infantry.  He  was  ordered  to  stop  the  march  at  once  and  fill  up 
his  am  munition- chests.  But,  alas !  there  was  no  more  ammunition  to  be 
had. 

The  order  was  imperative.  The  Confederate  commander  had  fixed 
his  heart  upon  the  work.  Just  then  a  number  of  the  enemy's  batteries 
hitched  up  and  hauled  off,  which  gave  a  glimpse  of  unexpected  hope. 
Encouraging  messages  were  sent  for  the  columns  to  hurry  on,  —  and 
they  were  then  on  elastic  springing  step.  The  ofiicers  saluted  as  they 
passed,  their  stern  smiles  expressing  confidence.  General  Pickett,  a 
gracefiil  horseman,  sat  tightly  in  the  saddle,  his  brown  locks  flowing 
quite  over  his  shoulders.  Pettigrew's  division  spread  their  steps  and 
quickly  rectified  the  alignment,  and  the  grand  march  moved  bravely  on. 
As  soon  as  the  leading  columns  opened  the  way,  the  supports  sprang  to 
their  alignments.  General  Trimble  mounted,  adjusting  his  seat  and 
reins  with  an  air  and  grace  as  if  setting  out  on  a  pleasant  afternoon  ride. 
When  aligned  to  their  places  solid  march  was  made  down  the  slope  and 
past  our  batteries  of  position. 
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Confederate  batteries  put  their  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  men  as  they 
moved  down  the  slope,  and  continued  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
until  the  smoke  lifted  and  drifted  to  the  rear,  when  every  gun  was 
turned  upon  the  infantry  columns.  The  batteries  that  had  been  drawn 
off  were  replaced  by  others  that  were  fresh.  Soldiers  and  officers  began 
to  fall,  some  to  rise  no  more,  others  to  find  their  way  to  the  hospital 
tents.  Single  files  were  cut  here  and  there,  then  the  gaps  increased, 
and  an  occasional  shot  tore  wider  openings,  but,  closing  the  gaps  as 
quickly  as  made,  the  march  moved  on.  .  .  . 

Colonel  Latrobe  was  sent  to  General  Trimble  to  have  his  men  fill  the 
line  of  the  broken  brigades,  and  bravely  they  repaired  the  damage.  The 
enemy  moved  out  against  the  supporting  brigade  in  Pickett's  rear. 
Colonel  Sorrel  was  sent  to  have  that  move  guarded,  and  Pickett  was 
drawn  back  to  that  contention.  McLaws  was  ordered  to  press  his  left 
forward,  but  the  direct  line  of  infantry  and  cross-fire  of  artillery  was  tell- 
ing fearfully  on  the  front.  Colonel  Fremantle  ran  up  to  offer  congratu- 
lations on  the  apparent  success,  but  the  big  gaps  in  the  ranks  grew  until 
the  lines  were  reduced  to  half  their  length.  I  called  his  atlention  to  the 
broken,  struggling  ranks.  Trimble  mended  the  battle  of  the  left  in  hand- 
some style,  but  on  the  right  the  massing  of  the  enemy  grew  stronger  and 
stronger.  Brigadier  Garnett  was  killed,  Kemper  and  Trimble  were 
desperately  wounded  ;  (ienerals  Hancock  and  Gibbon  were  wounded. 
General  Lane  succeeded  Trimble,  and  with  Petiigrew  held  the  battle  of 
the  left  in  steady  ranks. 

Pickett's  lines  being  nearer,  the  impact  was  heaviest  upon  them. 
Most  of  the  field  officers  were  killed  or  wounded.  Colonel  Whittle,  of 
Armistead's  brigade,  who  had  been  shot  through  the  right  leg  at 
Williamsburg  and  lost  his  left  arm  at  Malvern  Hill,  was  shot  through  the 
right  arm,  then  brought  down  by  a  shot  through  his  left  leg. 

General  Armistead,  of  the  second  line,  spread  hb  steps  to  supply  the 
places  of  fallen  comrades.  His  colors  cut  down,  with  a  volley  against 
the  bristling  line  of  bayonets,  he  put  his  cap  on  his  sword  to  guide  the 
storm.  The  enemy's  massing,  enveloping  numbers  held  the  struggle 
until  the  noble  Armistead  fell  beside  the  wheels  of  the  enemy's  battery. 
Pettigrew  was  wounded,  but  held  his  command. 

General  Pickett,  finding  the  battle  broken,  while  the  enemy  was  still 
reinforcing,  called  the  troops  ofi'.  There  was  no  indication  of  panic. 
The  broken  files  marched  back  in  steady  step.  The  effort  was  nobly 
made,  and  failed  from  blows  that  could  not  be  fended.  .  .  . 
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Looking  confidently  for  advance  of  the  enemy  through  our  open  field, 
I  rode  to  the  line  of  batteries,  resolved  to  hold  it  until  the  last  gun  was 
lost.  As  I  rode,  the  shells  screaming  over  tny  head  and  ploughing  the 
ground  under  my  horse,  an  involuntary  appeal  went  up  that  one  of  them 
might  take  me  from  scenes  of  such  awful  responsibility ;  but  the  storm 
to  be  met  left  no  time  to  think  of  one's  self.  ITie  battery  officers  were 
prepared  to  meet  the  crisis,  —  no  move  had  been  made  for  leaving  the 
field.  .  .  .  Our  men  passed  the  batteries  in  quiet  walk,  and  would  rally, 
I  knew,  when  they  reached  the  ridge  from  which  they  started. 

General  Lee  was  soon  with  us,  and  with  stalT-officers  and  others  assisted 
in  encouraging  the  men  and  getting  them  together. 

James  Longstreet,  From  Manassas  to  Appomattox  (Philadelphia,  1896),  ^^~ 
395  passim. 


121.    The  Draft  Riot  {1863) 

BY   ANNA   ELIZABETH   DICKINSON   (lS6S) 

Miu  Dickinson  became  prominent  during  the  Civil  War  9.%  an  orator  who  spoke 
often  in  the  ititTerent  ststes  in  favor  of  Kfpublican  candidaLes  and  on  war  issues. 
After  Ihe  war  she  continued  to  lecture,  usually  on  subjects  of  political  or  of  social 
importance.  Her  account  of  the  great  draft  riot  in  New  York  City  appeared  in  a 
novel  in  1868;  the  substantial  features  were  generally  accepted  at  that  time,  but 
some  details  have  never  been  proved.  The  riot  was  not  fully  suppressed  until  the 
bfth  day,  after  troops  had  arrived  from  the  front  —  Bibliography:  J.  F.  Rhodes, 
History  of  tht  United  Stales,  IV,  328,  note. 

ON  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  thirteenth  of  July,  began  this  out- 
break, unparalleled  in  atrocities  by  anything  in  American  history, 
and  equalled  only  by  the  horrors  of  the  worst  days  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Gangs  of  men  and  boys,  composed  of  railroad  employees,  workers 
ill  machine-shops,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  those  who  lived  by  preying  upon 
others,  thieves,  pimps,  professional  ruffians,  —  the  scum  of  the  city, — 
jiil-birds,  or  those  who  were  running  with  swift  feet  to  enter  the  prison- 
doors,  began  to  gather  on  the  comers,  and  in  streets  and  alleys  where 
they  lived ;  from  thence  issuing  forth  they  visited  the  great  establish- 
ments on  the  Une  of  their  advance,  commanding  their  instant  close  and 
the  companionship  of  the  workmen,  —  many  of  them  peaceful  and 
orderly  men,  —  on  pain  of  the  destruction  of  one  and  a  murderous 
assault  Upon  the  other,  did  not  their  orders  meet  with  instant 
compliance. 
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A  body  of  these,  five  or  six  hundred  strong,  gathered  about  one  of  the 
enrol  ling-offices  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  where  the  draft  was  quietly 
proceeding,  and  opened  the  assault  upon  it  by  a  shower  of  clubs,  bricks, 
and  paving-stones  torn  from  the  streets,  following  it  up  by  a  furious  rush 
into  the  office.  Lists,  records,  books,  the  drafting- wheel,  every  article 
of  furniture  or  work  in  the  room  was  rent  in  pieces,  and  strewn  about 
the  floor  or  flung  into  the  street ;  while  the  law  officers,  the  newspaper 
reporters,  ■ —  who  are  expected  to  be  everywhere,— and  the  few  peaceable 
spectators,  were  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  through  an  opportune 
rear  exit,  accelerated  by  the  curses  and  blows  of  the  assailants. 

.  .  .  And  then,  finding  every  portable  article  destroyed,  —  their 
thirst  for  ruin  growing  by  the  httle  drink  it  had  had,  —  and  believing, 
or  rather  hoping,  that  the  officers  had  taken  refuge  in  the  upper  rooms, 
set  fire  to  the  house,  and  stood  watching  the  slow  and  steady  lift  of  the 
flames,  filling  the  air  with  demoniac  shrieks  and  yells,  while  they  waited 
for  the  prey  to  escape  from  some  door  or  window,  from  the  merciless 
fire  to  their  merciless  hands.  One  of  these,  who  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  courageously  stepped  forward,  and,  telling  them  that  they 
had  utterly  demolished  all  they  came  to  seek,  informed  them  that 
helpless  women  and  little  children  were  in  the  house,  and  besought 
them  to  extinguish  the  flames  and  leave  the  ruined  premises;  to 
disperse,  or  at  least  to  seek  some  other  scene. 

By  his  dress  recognizing  in  him  a  government  official,  so  far  from 
hearing  or  heeding  his  humane  appeal,  they  set  upon  him  with  sticks 
and  clubs,  and  beat  him  till  his  eyes  were  blind  with  blood,  and  he  — 
bruised  and  mangled  —  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  handful  of  police 
who  stood  helpless  before  this  howling  crew,  now  increased  to  thou- 
sands. With  difficulty  and  pain  the  inoffensive  tenants  escaped  from 
the  rapidly  spreading  fire,  which,  having  devoured  the  house  originally 
lighted,  swept  across  the  neighboring  buildings  till  the  whole  block  stood 
a  mass  of  burning  flames.  .  .  . 

The  work  thus  begun,  continued,  —  gathering  in  force  and  fury  as 
the  day  wore  on.  Police-stations,  en  rolling- offices,  rooms  or  buildings 
used  in  any  way  by  government  authority,  or  obnoxious  as  representing 
the  dignity  of  law,  were  gutted,  destroyed,  then  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  flames.  Newspaper  offices,  whose  issues  had  been  a  fire  in  the  rear 
of  the  nation's  armies  by  extenuating  and  defending  treason,  and 
through  violent  and  incendiary  appeals  stirring  up  "  lewd  fellows  of  the 
baser  sort "  to  this  very  carnival  of  ruin  and  blood,  were  cheered  as  the 
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crowd  went  by.  Those  that  had  been  faithful  to  loyalty  and  law  were 
hooted,  stoned,  and  even  stormed  by  the  array  of  miscreants  who 
were  only  driven  off  by  the  gallant  and  determined  charge  of  the  police, 
and  in  one  place  by  the  equally  gallant,  and  certainly  unique  defence, 
which  came  from  turning  the  boiling  water  from  the  engines  upon  the 
howling  wretches,  who,  unprepared  for  any  such  warm  reception  as  this, 
beat  a  precipitate  and  general  retreat.  Before  night  fell  it  was  no  longer 
one  vast  crowd  collected  in  a  single  section,  but  great  numbers  of 
gatherings,  scattered  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  city, — 
some  of  them  engaged  in  actual  work  of  demolition  and  ruin  ;  others 
with  clubs  and  weapons  in  their  hands,  prowling  round  apparently  with 
no  definite  atrocity  to  perpetrate,  but  ready  for  any  iniquity  that  might 
offer,  —  and,  by  way  of  pastime,  chasing  every  stray  police  officer,  or 
solitary  soldier,  or  inoffensive  negro,  who  crossed  the  line  of  their  vision  ; 
these  three  objects  —  the  badge  of  a  defender  of  the  law,  —  the  uniform 
of  the  Union  army,  —  the  skin  of  a  helpless  and  outraged  race  —  acted 
upon  these  madmen  as  water  acts  upon  a  rabid  dog. 

Late  in  the  aflemoon  a  crowd  which  could  have  numbered  not  less 
than  ten  thousand,  the  majority  of  whom  were  ragged,  frowzy,  drunken 
women,  gathered  about  the  Orphan  Asylum  for  Colored  Children,  —  a 
large  and  beautiful  building,  and  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  noble 
charities  of  the  city.  When  it  became  evident,  from  the  menacing 
cries  and  groans  of  the  multitude,  that  danger,  if  not  destruction,  was 
meditated  to  the  harmless  and  inoffensive  inmates,  a  flag  of  truce  ap- 
peared, and  an  appeal  was  made  in  their  behalf,  by  the  principal,  to 
every  sentiment  of  humanity  which  these  beings  might  possess,  —  a  vain 
appeal !  Whatever  human  feeling  had  ever,  if  ever,  filled  these  souls 
was  utterly  drowned  and  washed  away  in  the  tide  of  rapine  and  blood  in 
which  they  had  been  steeping  themselves.  The  few  officers  who  stood 
guard  over  the  doors,  and  manfully  faced  these  demoniac  legions,  were 
beaten  down  and  flung  to  one  side,  helpless  and  stunned,  whilst  the  vast 
crowd  rushed  in.  All  the  articles  upon  which  they  could  seize  —  beds, 
bedding,  carpets,  furniture,  —  the  very  garments  of  the  fleeing  inmates, 
some  of  these  torn  from  their  persons  as  they  sped  by  —  were  carried 
into  the  streets,  and  hurried  off  by  the  women  and  children  who  stood 
ready  to  receive  the  goods  which  their  husbands,  sons,  and  fathers  flung 
to  their  care.  The  little  ones,  many  of  them,  assailed  and  beaten  ; 
all,  —  orphans  and  care-takers,  —  exposed  to  every  indignity  and  every 
danger,  driven  on  to  the  street,  —  the  building  was  fired.  .  .  , 
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.  .  .  The  house  was  fired  in  a  thousand  places,  and  in  less  than  two 
hours  the  walls  crashed  in,  —  a  mass  of  smoking,  blackened  ruins ; 
whilst  the  children  wandered  through  the  streets,  a  prey  to  beings  who 
were  wild  beasts  in  everything  save  the  superior  ingenuity  of  man  to 
agonize  and  torture  his  victims. 

Frightful  as  the  day  had  been,  the  night  was  yet  more  hideous;  since 
to  the  horrors  which  were  seen  was  added  the  greater  horror  of  deeds 
which  might  be  committed  in  the  darkness ;  or,  if  they  were  seen,  it  was 
by  the  lurid  glare  of  burning  buildings,  —  the  red  flames  of  which — 
flung  upon  the  stained  and  brutal  faces,  the  torn  and  tattered  garments, 
of  men  and  women  who  danced  and  howled  around  the  scene  of  rum 
they  had  caused  —  made  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  seem  more  like  a 
gathering  of  fiends  rejoicing  in  Pandemonium  than  aught  with  which 
creatures  of  fiesh  and  blood  had  to  do.  .  .  . 

The  next  morning's  sun  rose  on  a  city  which  was  ruled  by  a  reign  of 
terror.  Had  the  police  possessed  the  heads  of  Hydra  and  the  arms 
of  Briareus,  and  had  these  heads  all  seen,  these  arms  all  fought,  they 
would  have  been  powerless  against  the  multitude  of  opposers.  Out- 
breaks were  made,  crowds  gathered,  houses  burned,  streets  barricaded, 
fights  enacted,  in  a  score  of  places  at  once.  Where  the  officers  ap- 
peared they  were  irretrievably  beaten  and  overcome ;  their  stand,  were 
it  ever  so  short,  but  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  mob  to  fresh  deeds  of 
violence.  Stores  were  closed  ;  the  business  portion  of  the  city  deserted ; 
the  large  works  and  factories  emptied  of  men,  who  had  been  sent  home 
by  their  employers,  or  were  swept  into  the  ranks  of  the  marauding 
bands.  The  city  cars,  omnibuses,  hacks,  were  unable  to  run,  and  re- 
mained under  shelter.  Every  telegraph  wire  was  cut,  the  posts  torn  up, 
the  operators  driven  from  their  offices.  The  mayor,  seeing  that  civil 
power  was  helpless  to  stem  this  tide,  desired  to  call  the  military  to  his 
aid,  and  place  the  city  under  martial  law,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
Governor,  —  a  governor,  who,  but  a  few  days  before,  had  pronounced 
the  war  a  failure;  and  not  only  predicted,  but  encouraged  this  mob 
rule,  which  was  now  crushing  everything  beneath  its  heavy  and  ensan- 
guined feet.  This  man,  through  almost  two  days  of  these  awful  scenes, 
remained  at  a  quiet  sea-side  retreat  but  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 
Coming  to  it  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  —  instead  of  ordering 
cannon  planted  in  the  streets,  giving  these  creatures  opportunity  to 
retire  to  their  homes,  and,  in  the  event  of  refusal,  blowing  them  there 
by  powder  and  ball,  —  he  first  went  to  the  point  where  was  collected  the 
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chiefest  mob,  and  proceeded  to  address  them.  Before  him  stood 
incendiaries,  thieves,  and  murderers,  who  even  then  were  sacking 
dwelhng-houses,  and  butchering  powerless  and  inoffensive  beings. 
These  wretches  he  ajiostrophized  as  "  My  friends,"  repeating  the  title 
again  and  again  in  the  course  of  his  harangue,  assuring  them  that  he 
was  there  as  a  proof  of  his  friendship,  —  wiiich  he  had  demonstrated 
by  "sending  his  adjutant-general  to  Washington,  to  have  the  draft 
stopped  ;"  begging  them  to  "  wait  for  his  return  ;"  "  to  separate  now  as 
good  citizens;"  with  the  promise  that  they  "might  assemble  again 
whenever  they  wished  to  do  so  j "  meanwhile,  he  would  "  take  care 
of  their  rights,"  This  model  speech  was  incessantly  interrupted  by 
tremendous  cheering  and  frantic  demonstrations  of  delight,  —  one  great 
fellow  almost  crushing  the  (Governor  in  his  enihusiaslic  embrace.  .  .  . 

His  allies  in  newspaper  offices  attempted  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the 
loyal  press  and  portion  of  the  community.  This  was  but  a  re])etition 
of  the  cry,  raised  by  traitors  in  arms,  that  the  government,  struggUng  for 
hfe  in  their  deadly  hold,  was  responsible  for  the  war  :  "  If  thou  wouldst 
but  consent  to  be  murdered  peaceably,  there  conid  be  no  strife." 

These  editors  outraged  common  sense,  truth,  and  decency,  by  speak- 
ing of  the  riots  as  an  "  uprising  of  the  people  to  defend  their  liberties," 
—  "an  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  to  an  unjust  and 
oppressive  Liw,  enacted  in  favor  of  the  men  of  wealth  and  standing." 
As  though  the  people  o\  the  great  metropolis  were  incendiaries,  robbers, 
and  assassins ;  as  though  the  poor  were  to  demonstrate  their  indignation 
against  the  rich  by  hunting  and  stoning  defenceless  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  torturing  and  murdering  men  whose  only  offence  was  the  color 
God  gave  them,  or  men  wearing  the  self-same  uniform  as  that  which 
they  declared  was  to  be  thrust  upon  ihem  at  the  behest  of  the  rich  and 
the  great. 

It  was  absurd  and  futile  to  characterize  this  new  Reign  of  Terror  as 
anything  but  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Northern  rebels  to  help  Southern 
ones,  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  war,  —  with  the  SUte  militia 
and  available  troops  absent  in  a  neighboring  Commonwealth,  —  and  the 
loyal  people  unprepared.  These  editors  and  their  coadjutors,  men  of 
brains  and  ability,  were  of  that  most  poisonous  growth,  —  traitors  to  the 
Government  and  the  flag  of  their  country, —  renegade  Americans.  Let 
it,  however,  be  written  plainly  and  graven  deeply,  that  the  tribes  of 
savages— -the  hordes  of  ruffians  —  found  ready  to  do  their  loathsome 
txdding,  were  not  of  native  growth,  nor  American  ixirn.  .  .  . 
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By  far  the  most  infamous  part  of  these  cnielties  was  that  which 
wreaked  every  species  of  torture  and  lingering  death  upon  the  colored 
people  of  the  city,  —  men,  women,  and  children,  old  and  young,  strong 
and  feeble  alike.  Hundreds  of  these  fell  victims  to  the  prejudice  fos- 
tered by  public  opinion,  incorporated  in  our  statute-books,  sanctioned 
by  our  laws,  which  here  and  thus  found  legitimate  outgrowth  and  action. 
The  horrors  which  blanched  the  face  of  Christendom  were  but  the 
bloody  harvest  of  fields  sown  by  society,  by  cultured  men  and  women, 
by  speech,  and  book,  and  press,  by  professions  and  politics,  nay,  by  the 
pulpit  itself,  and  the  men  who  there  make  God's  truth  a  lie,  —  garbling 
or  denying  the  inspired  declaration  that  "  He  has  made  of  one  blood  all 
people  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;"  and  that  he,  the  All-Jast 
and  Mercifiil  One,  "  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 
Anna  E.  Dickinson,  H-'Aai  Answer  f  (Boston,  1868),  243-25?  passim. 


122.    Chickamauga  {1863) 

BY    WILLIAM    FRANKLIN    GORE    SHANKS 

f^hanks  became  a  war  correipundent  of  the  AVw  York  Herald  aX  the  beginoing  of 
Ihe  Civil  War,  and  at  the  close  a  tnember  of  the  Iltrald's  edilorial  Staff,  Since  then 
he  has  held  various  pruniinent  positions  as  a  journalist.  The  Herald  wai  established 
as  an  independent  paper  by  James  Gurdon  Bennett :  but  until  the  liring  on  Sumter  it 
sup[xirte(t  southern  interests,  an<l  alter  that  event,  thuugh  it  upheld  the  war  for  the 
Union,  it  continued  to  denounce  the  anii-slavery  cause.  — Itibliography:  H.  M.  Cut, 
Army  of  the  Cumberiand,  fassim  ;  J.  F.  Xhodes,  Hislory  0/ Ihe  United  Slalei,lW, 
407,  note;  Channing  and  llart,  Guide,  %  2lo. 

rSeutember  21  T  T^  OSECRANS'  army  had  been  concentrated 

"-''**  X\.  01  West  Chickamauga  creek,  about  ten 
or  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Lafayette,  Ga,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Bragg  .  ,  .  moved  to  the  right,  nearly  parallel  with  the  creek, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  upon  our  right  flank  and  rear,  or  forcing 
Hosecrans  to  move  with  him  to  such  point  upon  the  stream  as  was 
naturally  less  calculated  to  offer  a  good  defensive  position  against  a 
strong  attack  on  the  left,  in  which  plan  Bragg  persisted  to  the  last.  That 
it  was  his  plan  and  purpose  to  throw  himself  between  Rosecrans  and 
Chattanooga,  with  the  aim  of  preventing  a  junction  with  Bumside,  now 
no  longer  remains  dotibtfiil.  .  .  . 

...  on  the  DJght  of  the  iSth  the  line  was  changed  to  accommodate 
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itself  with  that  of  Bragg,  Gen.  Thomas'  corps  moving  all  night  for  that 
purpose,  and  becoming  the  left  of  the  army.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  enemy  pushed  up  vigorously  on  the  left,  and  simultaneously 
the  three  divisions  of  Brannan,  Baird  and  Johnston  were  hotly  engaged 
against  a  force  fully  equal,  pressing  forward  most  persistently.  .  .  . 
Twice  repulsed  in  their  daring  attack  upon  the  left,  with  their  dead 
strewing  the  field,  the  enemy  had  the  boldness  to  make  a  third  charge, 
this  time  pushing  forward  a  heavy  force  on  the  entire  front  of  Thomas 
and  Crittenden,  the  line  from  Brannan  to  Van  Cleve  going  in  with  vigor. 
For  nearly  an  hour  this  engagement  lasted,  with  success  alternating 
between  our  banner  and  theirs.  The  musketry  firing  was  very  heavy, 
and  in  the  densely  timbered  plain  in  which  the  fight  occurred  the  sounds 
and  echoes  were  demoniac,  mingled  as  they  were  with  the  cries  of  the 
infuriated  combatants.  It  is  vain  that  one  attempts  to  give  the  various 
incidents  of  this  magnificent  engagement  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  .  .  . 

...  the  enemy  in  front  of  Thomas'  four  divisions  (Brannan,  Baird, 
Johnston  and  Reynolds)  became  less  persistent  in  their  efforts,  and  upon 
a  charge  being  ordered  by  Thomas,  they,  the  elite  of  Lee,  broke.  .  .  . 
For  the  fourth  time  they  were  driven  over  ground  that  they  had  thrice 
contested,  at  frightful  cost ;  but  their  fourth  repulse  appeared  to  me  to 
cost  them  more  than  all  the  rest.  They  fell  at  every  step,  mercilessly 
shot  down,  as  they  fled  like  sheep.  The  glory  and  renown  of  Longstreet 
had  departed.  Thomas  pursued  him  for  nearly  a  mile,  driving  him  from 
every  position  which  he  assumed  west  of  the  creek,  and  forcing  him 
beyond  it  in  such  great  disorder  that  he  was  unable  to  recover  from  it 
during  the  day.  The  charge  of  that  corps  should  go  down  to  posterity 
in  language  thnt  would  insure  the  immortality  of  the  story.  .  .  . 

...  the  fruits  of  Thomas'  victory  over  Longstreet  were  lost.  It  was 
in  this  wise.  When  Thomas'  corps  made  (he  charge  upon  Longstreet, 
which  drove  him  such  a  distance  in  disastrous  roul,  Crittenden's  corps 
failed  to  push  the  rebel  centre,  but  remained  in  his  original  position. 
Crittenden  thus  allowed  a  great  gap  to  be  made  between  him  and 
Thomas,  and  permitted  the  lalter's  right  flank  to  be  much  exposed. 
At  the  same  time  the  enemy  was  allowed  time  to  gather  fresh  strength 
in  front  of  McCook  and  Crittenden  .  .  .  until  he  had  penetrated  our 
centre.  .  .  ,  But,  as  if  unaware  of  the  damage  he  had  done  us  —  un- 
aware that  Palmer  was  cut  ofT,  Van  Cleve  destroyed  for  the  time,  and 
Davis  much  pressed  and  wearied  —  the  enemy  had  partially  withdrawn, 
and  the  centre  was  re-established  without  any  great  effort,  tmt  somewhat 
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in  the  rear  of  the  former  line.  Having  in  the  meantime  learned  of  this 
new  disaster  on  his  eight,  and  fearful  of  further  exposure  of  his  right 
flank.  General  Thomas  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  fall  back  to  the  old 
position,  which  the  men  did  in  the  most  excellent  order.  .  .  . 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  (Sunday)  General  Rosecrans  .  .  .  found 
the  hne  stretched  in  the  following  order,  from  right  to  left  ,  .  .  Davis' 
right,  then  Sheridan,  with  one  brigade  in  reserve ;  Wood,  two  brigades 
of  Brannan,  with  the  other  and  all  of  Van  Cleve  in  reserve  ;  Reynolds, 
Palmer,  Baird,  Johnston  and  Negley  on  the  extreme  left,  the  latter  three 
divisions  furnishing  their  own  reserves.  .  .  . 

Along  Thomas'  front  there  had  been  built  during  the  night  a  rude 
breastwork  for  the  protection  of  the  men.  .  .  .  Generals  Crittenden 
and  McCook  had  not  taken  the  same  wise  precautions,  or  the  day 
might,  perhaps,  have  gone  otherwise. 

.  .  .  I/>ngstreet  still  held  the  right,  D.  H.  Hill  had  the  centre  and 
Polk  the  left  of  the  rebel  line,  now  well  established  west  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga creek. 

The  fog  on  the  morning  of  the  aoth  lifted  slowly  .  .  .  when  the  battle 
opened  with  a  furious  assault  on  Thomas'  left. 

...  the  storm,  in  all  its  fury,  burst  along  the  plain,  enveloping  the 
lines  of  Negley,  Johnston,  Baird  and  Palmer — no  farther  —  and  to  this 
part  it  was  confined  for  nearly  two  hours.  I  despair  of  giving  any  correct 
idea  of  this  engagement.  .  .  ,  For  two  hours  that  line  never  wavered. 
Can  you  not  guess  the  result  on  the  other  side  ?  .  .  . 

At  this  time  it  was  noon,  and  Thomas  had  not  budged  an  inch  from 
his  position.  .  .  . 

Lying  under  Reynolds'  works  at  this  hour,  my  attention  was  called  to 
evident  movements  in  the  thick  woods  in  his  front  and  on  his  right.  The 
dust  revealed  that  the  enemy  was  there,  and  soon  it  was  known  all  along 
the  line  that  he  was  pushing  forward  to  attack  the  right  and  centre.  The 
fight  on  the  left  continued  with  great  fury  :  but  Brannan  had  arrived  in 
time  to  save  that  flank.  The  danger  was  now  in  the  front  and  right. 
The  enemy  .  .  .  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  a  moment  Rey- 
tKilds,  Brannan,  Palmer,  Wood  and  Sheridan  were  hotly  engaged.  But 
the  fight  was  of  short  duration.  The  right  and  centre  —  I  will  not  attempt 
to  explain  how  —  gave  way  in  ten  minutes  after  the  fight  began,  and  fled 
rapidly  across  the  fields  towards  the  mountains.  Davis,  struck  in  flank, 
was  cut  ofl*  with  Sheridan,  while  Palmer  and  Wood,  making  desperate 
efforts  to  repel  the  overwhelming  assault  of  the  rebels,  made  with  an 
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impetus  which  of  itself  should  have  insured  success,  were  forced  back  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Van  Cleve,  struck  while  en  route  to  aid  the  left, 
made  no  resistance  deserving  of  the  name,  but  was  seen  flying  in  mad 
retreat  across  an  open  field,  where  Rosecrans'  headquarters  were. .  I  can 
remember  seeing  in  the  distance  the  vain  endeavors  of  Rosecrans  and 
his  staff  to  rally  them.  The  rebels  pushed  on  after  the  flying  columns, 
increasing  the  wild  panic  which  possessed  them,  and  all  the  personal 
exertions  of  the  chief  and  his  staff  were  in  vain.  The  rout  of  Sheridan, 
Davis,  Van  Cleve,  and  the  most  of  Wood  and  Palmer,  was  now  complete. 
General  Rosecrans,  cut  off  with  Sheridan,  Davis  and  Van  Cleve,  was 
forced,  with  McCook  and  Crittenden,  far  to  the  right,  and  in  three 
hours  after,  borne  along  by  the  current,  and  cut  off  from  Thomas, 
all  three  were  pushed  by  the  flying  columns  into  Rossville  and  Chat- 
tanooga. .  .  . 

Thomas  still  remained  on  the  field,  with  remnants  of  his  glorious  old 
corps ;  and  the  man  who  had  the  day  before,  in  equal  contest,  defeated 
the  boastful  chivalry  of  Longstreet,  now  bent  all  his  energies,  with  an 
unequal  force,  to  cover  the  retreat  and  save  the  dying  army  from  abso- 
lute destruction. 

.  .  .  But  this  abandonment  of  the  field  by  the  centre  and  right  en- 
abled the  enemy  to  do  with  Thomas'  right  what  be  had  signally  failed, 
at  frightful  cost,  to  do  with  his  left,  and  soon  the  rebels  were  pushing 
forward  upon  Wood  and  Palmer,  doubling  them  up  and  pushing  them 
back  upon  Brannan  and  Reynolds.  .  .  . 

.  .  ,  The  raid  had  begun  at  twelve  o'clock;  the  stand  of  Thomas  was 
made  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  repulse  and  check  of  the  enemy  had  been 
effected  in  a  desperate  engagement  along  the  whole  of  this  little  line  of 
not  over  fifteen  minutes'  duration. 

Imagine  this  line — a  thread  without  supports — the  whole  force  to  the 
front  line  — a  force  not  over  20,000  —  and  no  one  who  saw  it  and  who 
writes  of  it  will  put  it  at  so  much  — and  you  have  in  your  mind's  eye  the 
heroic  corps  which  saved  the  whole  army.  And  imagine  the  black  lines 
of  a  powerful  enemy  marching  upon  it  flank  and  front,  and  all  the  time 
pressing  it  closely  in  front  and  flank.  .  .  . 

General  Thomas,  near  the  centre  of  the  army,  was  engaged,  about  one 
o'clock  ,  .  .  watching  a  heavy  cloud  of  dust  in  his  rear,  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  it  might  be  General  Granger  with  reinforcements,  or  it  might 
be  the  enemy.  .  .  . 

...  In  a  few  minutes  .  .  .  emerged  .  .  .  the  red,  white  and  blue 
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crescent-shaped  battle  flag  of  Gordon  Granger.  ...  At  a  quaner-past 
one,  Steadman  first,  and  Gordon  Granger  afterwards,  had  wrung  the 
hand  of  the  statue  Thomas,  who  had  gone  all  through  the  terrible  scenes 
of  the  last  two  days'  battle  to  be  melted  and  moved  at  this  hour,  .  ,  , 

.  .  .  Steadman  in  position,  and  the  others  notified  as  to  his  purpose, 
Thomas,  with  all  the  assurance  of  power  and  strength,  assumed  the 
offensive,  and,  while  the  enemy  were  actually  moving  on  his  flanks,  in- 
tending to  envelop  him,  positively  made  an  attack  and,  in  a  fight  of  ten 
minutes  of  desperate  encounter,  knocked  the  centre  out  of  their  line  and 
dislodged  them  from  the  position  which  they  had  held.  .  .  . 

Driven  from  his  pressing  position  in  the  centre,  the  enemy  did  not  fail 
to  continue  his  manoeuvres  on  our  flanks,  and  at  times  succeeded  in 
pushing  them  in,  giving  the  line  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  a 
horseshoe.  But  a  general  lull  had  followed  the  fight  I  have  last  men- 
tioned, and  that  lull  lasted  until  about  sunset.  Thojnas  was  not  disposed 
to  attack,  and  the  enemy  were  contented  to  manoeuvre  upon  the  flanks, 
perfectly  confident,  as  he  seemed,  of  surrounding  our  little  force, 

.  .  .  the  rebels,  as  if  eager  to  consummate  the  victory  ere  the  day 
should  die  out,  pushed  up  for  a  last  and  overwhelming  attack.  It  was 
five  o'clock  when  the  last  combat  of  the  battle  began,  and  the  sun  refused 
to  look  upon  its  end.  .  .  . 

Our  men  were  short  of  ammunition,  and  had  orders  to  make  what 
they  had  serve  the  best  efl'ect.  Vet,  despite  this  precaution,  all  along 
our  line  a  most  furious  Are  was  kept  up.  I  do  not  say  that  ammunition 
was  wasted ;  for  we  had  reason  subsequently  to  know  that  the  fire  had 
been  marked  by  most  deadly  effect,  and  that  the  last  repulse  of  the 
battle  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  to  the  rebels.  There  were  but  two 
charges,  but  each  so  admirably  sustained  by  the  rebels  that  only  the 
desperate  defence  of  our  men  could  have  repulsed  thera.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  aim  of  the  enemy,  persistently  pursued  from  the  beginning, 
was  to  get  possession  of  Chattanooga.  In  that  he  was  foiled,  foiled  for 
the  present  and  the  fiiture  ;  for  it  is  now  impossible  to  gain  it.  .  .  . 

During  the  night  of  Sunday  Gen.  Thomas  fell  back  from  his  posi- 
tion on  the  field  to  Rossville,  where  he  held  a  strong  position  in  the  gap 
of  Missionary  Ridge,  in  which  the  town  is  situated.  The  enemy  rccon- 
noitered  this  position  the  next  day,  but  failed  to  attack.  During  the 
same  day  the  corps  fell  back  to  Chattanooga.  .  .  . 

Nmv  York  Herald^  September  27, 1863. 
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123.    ".Battle  above  the  Clouds"  {1863) 

BY    MAJOR-GENERAL    GEORGE    HENRY    THOMAS 

Thomas,  like  mosl  o!  (he  other  successful  generals  in  the  Civil  War,  was  educated  at 
West  Point,  He  was  a  Virginian ;  but  he  remained  loyal,  and  through  the  confidence 
inapiced  in  his  reliabilitj'  gradually  became  one  of  the  great  generals  of  the  western 
armies.  His  claim  to  fame  resta  equally  upon  his  sturdy  defence  at  Chickamauga 
(«eeNo.  1 22  above)  and  his  skilful  alUck  at  Nashville  (see  No.  13S  below).  His  offi- 
cial report  of  the  battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  from  which  this 
eilraci  is  taken,  embraced  only  the  operations  of  his  own  anny;  but  his  forces  were 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  victory. —  For  Thomas,  see  T.  U.  Van  Home,  Lifi  of 
Major- General  Ceergi  H.  Thomas.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  123  above. 

AS  soon  as  communications  with  Bridgeport  had  been  made  secure, 
and  the  question  of  supplying  the  army  at  this  point  rendered  cer- 
tain, preparations  were  at  once  commenced  for  driving  the  enemy  from 
his  position  in  out  immediate  front  on  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission- 
ary Ridge.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Major-General  Sherman,  commanding  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
having  been  ordered  with  the  Fifteenth  Corps  to  this  point  to  p>articipate 

the  operations  against  the  enemy,  reached  Bridgeport  with  two  divis- 

)s  on  the  isth  [November],  He  came  to  the  front  himself,  and  hav- 
ing examined  the  ground,  expressed  himself  confident  of  his  ability  to 
execute  his  share  of  the  work.  The  plan  of  operations  was  then  written 
out  substantially  as  follows  ;  Sherman,  with  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  strength- 
ened with  one  division  from  my  command,  was  to  effect  a  crossing  of  the 
Tennessee  River  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  South  Cbickamauga,  on 
Saturday,  November  21,  at  daylight.  .  .  .  After  crossing  his  force,  he 
was  to  carry  the  heights  of  Missionary  Ridge  from  their  northern  ex- 
tremity to  about  the  railroad  tunnel  before  the  enemy  could  concentrate 
a  force  against  him.  I  was  to  co-operate  with  Sherman  by  concentrat- 
ing my  troops  in  Chattanooga  Valley,  on  my  left  flank.  ...  I  was  then 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Sherman,  making  my  advance  from  the  left, 
well  toward  the  north  end  of  Mission  Ridge,  and  moving  as  near 
simultaneously  with  Sherman  as  possible.  .  .  . 

...  In  consetjuence  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  General  Sher- 
man's troops  were  occupied  all  of  Sunday  in  getting  into  position.  In 
the  meantime,  the  river  having  risen,  both  pontoon  bridges  were  broken 
by  rafts  sent  down  the  river  by  the  enemy,  cutting  off'  Osterhaus'  divis- 
ion from  the  balance  of  Sherman's  troops.  It  was  thought  this  would 
delay  us  another  day,  but  during  the  night  of  the  aid,  two  deserters 
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repOTted  Bragg  had  fallen  back,  and  that  there  was  only  a  strong  picket 
line  in  our  front.  E^ly  on  the  morning  of  the  33d,  I  received  a  note 
from  Major-General  Grant,  directing  me  to  ascertain  by  a  demonstration 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  report. 

Orders  were  accordingly  given  to  General  Granger,  commanding  the 
Fourth  Corps,  to  form  his  troops  and  to  advance  directly  in  front  of 
Fort  Wood,  and  thus  develop  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  General 
Palmer,  commanding  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  was  directed  to  support 
General  Granger's  right,  with  Baird's  division  refitsed  and  en  iihelon. 
.  .  .  The  two  divisions  of  Granger's  corps  (Sheridan's  and  Wood's) 
were  formed  in  front  of  Fort  Wood ;  Sheridan  on  the  right.  Wood  on 
the  left,  with  his  left  extending  nearly  to  Citico  Creek.  The  formation 
being  completed  about  a  p.  m.  the  troops  were  advanced  steadily  and 
with  rapidity  directly  lo  the  front,  driving  before  them  first  the  rebel 
pickets,  then  their  reserves,  and  falling  upon  their  grand  guards  stationed 
in  their  first  line  of  rifle-pits,  captured  something  over  100  men,  and 
secured  themselves  in  their  new  positions  before  the  enemy  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  his  surprise  to  attempt  to  send  re- enforcements 
from  his  main  camp.  Orders  were  then  given  to  General  Granger  to 
make  his  position  secure  by  constructing  temporary  breastworks  and 
throwing  out  strong  pickets  to  his  front,  ■  .  .  The  troops  remained  in 
that  position  tor  the  night.  The  Tennessee  River  having  risen  con- 
siderably from  the  effect  of  the  previous  heavy  rain-storm,  it  was  found 
difficult  to  rebuild  the  pontoon  bridge  at  Brown's  Ferry,  'llierefore  it 
was  determined  that  General  Hooker  should  take  Osterhaus'  division, 
which  was  still  in  Lookout  Valley,  and  Geary's  division,  Whitaker's  and 
Grose's  brigades,  of  the  First  Division,  Fourth  Corps,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Cruft,  and  make  a  strong  demonstration  on  the  western  slope 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion in  that  direction  and  thus  withdrawing  him  from  Sherman  while 
crossing  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  South  Chickamauga. 

General  Hooker  was  instructed  that  in  making  this  demonstration,  if 
he  discovered  the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy  would  justify  him 
in  attempting  to  carry  the  point  of  the  mountain,  to  do  so.  By  4  a.  m. 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  General  Hooker  reported  his  troops  in 
position  and  ready  to  advance. 

.  .  .  Hooker's  movements  were  facilitated  by  the  heavy  mist  which 
overhung  the  mountain,  enabling  Geary  to  get  into  position  without 
attracting  attention. 
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Finding  himself  vigorously  pushed  by  a  strong  column  on  his  left  and 
rear,  the  enemy  began  to  fall  back  with  rapidity,  but  his  resistance  was 
obstinate,  and  the  entire  point  of  the  mountain  was  not  gained  until 
about  3  p.  m.,  when  General  Hooker  reported  by  telegraph  that  he  had 
carried  the  mountain  as  far  as  the  road  from  Chattanooga  Valley  to  the 
while  house.  Soon  after,  his  main  column  coming  up,  his  line  was  ex- 
tended to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  near  the  mouth  of  Chattanooga 
Creek.  .  .  . 

With  the  aid  of  the  steamer  Dunbar,  which  had  been  put  in  condition 
and  sent  up  the  river  at  daylight  of  the  24th,  General  Sherman  by  1 1 
a.  m.  had  crossed  three  divisions  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  and  was  ready 
to  advance.  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  Instructions  were  sent  to  General  Hooker  to  be  ready  to  ad- 
vance on  the  morning  of  the  S5th  from  his  position  on  the  point 
of  Lookout  Mountain  to  the  Summertown  road,  and  endeavor  to 
intercept  the  enemy's  retreat,  if  he  had  not  already  withdrawn,  which 
he  was  to  ascertain  by  pushing  a  reconnaissance  to  the  top  of  Lookout 
Mountain. 

The  reconnaissance  was  made  as  directed,  and  having  asertained  that 
the  enemy  had  evacuated  during  the  night,  General  Hooker  was  then 
directed  to  move  on  the  Rossville  road  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand .  .  .  carry  the  pass  at  Rossville,  and  operate  upon  the  enemy's 
left  and  rear.  Palmer's  and  Granger's  troops  were  held  in  readiness  to 
advance  directly  on  the  rifle-pits  in  their  front  as  soon  as  Hooker  could 
get  into  position  at  Rossville.  .  .  .  About  noon.  General  Sherman  be- 
coming heavily  engaged  by  the  enemy,  they  having  massed  a  strong 
force  in  his  front,  orders  were  given  for  General  Baird  to  march  his  divis- 
ion within  supporting  distance  of  General  Sherman.  Moving  his  com- 
mand promptly  in  the  direction  indicated,  he  was  placed  in  position  to 
the  left  of  Wood's  division  of  Granger's  corps, 

.  .  .  The  whole  line  Ihen  advanced  against  the  breastworks,  and  soon 
became  warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy's  skirmishers;  these,  giving 
way,  retired  upon  their  resenes,  posted  within  their  works.  Our  troops 
advancing  steadily  in  a  continuous  line,  the  enemy,  seized  with  panic, 
abandoned  the  works  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  retreated  precipitately 
to  the  crest,  where  they  were  closely  followed  by  our  troops,  who,  ap- 
parently inspired  by  the  impulse  of  victory,  carried  the  hill  simulta- 
neously at  six  different  points,  and  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the 
enemy  that  many  of  them  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  trenches.     We 
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captured  all  their  cannon  and  ammunition  before  they  could  be  removed 
or  destroyed. 

After  halting  for  a  few  moments  to  reorganize  the  troops,  who  had 
become  somewhat  scattered  in  the  assault  of  the  hill,  General  Sheridan 
pushed  forward  in  pursuit,  and  drove  those  in  his  front  who  escaped  cap- 
ture across  Chickamauga  Creek.  Generals  Wood  and  Baird,  being 
obstinately  resisted  by  re- enforcements  from  the  enemy's  extreme  right, 
continued  fighting  until  darkness  set  in,  slowly  but  steadily  driving  the 
enemy  before  them.  In  moving  upon  Rossville,  General  Hooker  en- 
countered Stewart's  division  and  other  troops.  Finding  his  left  flank 
threatened,  Stewart  attempted  to  escape  by  retreating  toward  Graysville, 
but  some  of  his  force,  finding  their  retreat  threatened  from'  that  quarter, 
retired  in  disorder  toward  their  right,  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  when 
they  were  met  by  another  portion  of  General  Hooker's  command,  and 
were  driven  by  these  troops  in  the  face  of  Johnson's  division  of  Palmer's 
corps,  by  whom  they  were  nearly  all  made  prisoners. 

...  On  the  26th,  the  enemy  were  pursued  by  Hooker's  and  Palmer's 
commands.  .  .  .  The  pursuit  was  continued  on  the  17th.  .  .  . 

The  War  of  the  Rtbtllion :  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  ConfedertUe 
Armies,  First  Series  (Washmgton,  1890),  XXXI,  pt.  ii,  yi-^T  passim. 
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124.    "Contraband  of  War"  (1861) 

BY   HAJOR-GBKERAL   BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN   BUTLER 

Bullet,  a  Tonner  BteckinTidge  Democrat,  wai  one  of  the  earliest  appointed  majot- 
genetaU  of  th;  volunteer  furcei.  The  appointment  was  for  political  reasons ;  and 
allhough  he  remained  in  active  cotntnand  throughout  the  war,  he  never  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  good  general.  In  lS6l  he  was  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
his  somewhat  humorous  definition  of  negroes  as  "  contraband  of  war  "  was  the  first 
oRicial  intimation  that  the  slaves  of  Confederates  would  be  held  free.  This  extract  is 
from  his  report  to  General  Scott,  May  24,  1S61.  —  Bibliography:  Channing  and  Hart, 
Cuidt,  5  214. 

ON  Thursday  night,  three  negroes,  field  hands,  belonging  to  Col. 
Charles  Mallory,  now  in  command  of  the  secession  farces  in  this 
district,  delivered  themselves  up  to  my  picket  guard,  and,  as  I  learned 
from  the  report  of  the  officer  of  the  guard  in  the  morning,  had  been 
detained  by  him.  I  immediately  gave  personal  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  found  satisfactory  evidence  that  these  men  were  about  to  be  taken 
to  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  secession  forces  there ;  that 
two  of  them  lefl  wives  and  children  (one  a  free  woman)  here ;  that  the 
other  had  left  his  master  from  fear  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  rebel  armies.  Satisfied  of  these  facts  from  cautious  examina- 
tion of  each  of  the  negroes  apart  from  the  others,  I  determined  for  the 
present,  and  until  better  advised,  as  these  men  were  very  serviceable, 
and  I  had  great  need  of  labor  in  my  quartermaster's  department,  to 
avail  myself  of  their  services,  and  that  I  would  send  a  receipt  to  Colonel 
Mallory  that  I  had  so  taken  them,  as  I  would  for  any  other  property  of 
a  private  citizen  which  the  exigencies  of  the  service  seemed  to  require 
to  be  taken  by  me,  and  especially  property  that  was  designed,  adapted, 
and  about  to  be  used  against  the  United  States. 

As  this  is  but  an  individual  instance  in  a  course  of  policy  which  may 
be  required  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  this  species  of  property,  I  have 
detailed  to  the  Lie  11  tenant-General  this  case,  and  ask  his  direction.  I 
am  credibly  informed  that  the  negroes  in  this  neighborhood  are  now 
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being  employed  in  the  erection  of  batteries  and  other  works  by  the 
rebels,  which  it  would  be  nearly  or  quite  impossible  to  construct  without 
their  labor.  Shall  they  be  allowed  the  use  of  this  property  against  the 
United  States,  and  we  not  be  allowed  its  use  in  aid  of  the  United 
States?  ... 

Major  Gary  demanded  to  know  with  regard  to  the  negroes  what 
course  I  intended  to  pursue.  I  answered  him  substantially  as  I  have 
written  above,  when  he  desired  to  know  if  I  did  not  feel  myself  bound 
by  ray  constitutional  obligations  to  deliver  up  fugitives  under  the  fugitive- 
slave  act.  To  this  I  replied  that  the  fugitive -slave  act  did  not  affect  a 
foreign  country,  which  Virginia  claimed  to  be,  and  that  she  must  reckon 
it  one  of  the  infelicities  of  her  position  that  in  so  far  at  least  she  was 
taken  at  her  word ;  that  in  Maryland,  a  loyal  State,  fugitives  from  service 
had  been  returned,  and  that  even  now,  although  so  much  pressed  by  my 
necessities  for  the  use  of  these  men  of  Colonel  Mallory's,  yet  if  their 
master  would  come  to  the  fort  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  I  would  deliver  the  men  up  to  him  and 
endeavor  to  hire  their  services  of  him  if  he  desired  to  part  with  them. 
To  this  Major  Gary  responded  that  Colonel  Mallory  was  absent 

The  War  of  the  Rebtliion :  Official  Rtcords  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
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125.    "At  Port  Royal"  (1861) 

BY   JOHN    CREENLEAF    WHITTIER 

Whittier  vM  an  early  recruit  (o  the  cause  of  immedUte  emancipation,  and  much  of 
hii  early  fame  rested  upon  his  abolition  lyrics.  This  poem  commemorates  the  cap- 
ture of  Port  Koyal  by  the  Union  forces  under  GenersI  T.  W.  Sherman  and  Gimmo- 
dore  Du  Pont,  who  thus  secured  control  over  the  country  where  the  famous  Sea  Island 
cotton  was  grown  and  where  the  slave  population  greatly  exceeded  the  white.  The 
whites  all  fled  and  the  slaves  of  the  neighlHirhond  became  practically  free,  and  later 
negro  troopt  were  raised  here.  —  For  Whittier,  see  Providence  Public  Library,  Monlhly 
Kc/trtttie  LiUs,  III,  3  i   Contemferari/s,  III,  No.  17S.  — Bibliugraphy  ai  in  No.  124 

THE  tent-lights  glimmer  00  the  land, 
The  ship-lights  on  the  sea ; 
The  night-wind  smooths  with  drifting  sand 
Our  track  on  lone  Tybee. 
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At  last  our  grating  keels  outslide, 
Our  good  boats  forward  swing ; 

Ami  while  we  ride  the  land-locked  tide. 
Our  negroes  row  and  sing. 

For  dear  the  bondman  holds  his  gifts 
Of  music  and  of  song : 

The  gold  that  Idndly  Nature  sifts 
Among  his  sands  of  wrong ; 

The  power  to  make  his  toiling  days 
And  poor  home-cuoi forts  please; 

The  quaint  relief  of  mirth  that  plays 
With  sonow's  minor  keys. 

Another  glow  than  sunset's  fire 
Has  filled  the  West  with  light, 

Where  field  and  gamer,  bam  and  byre 
Are  blazing  through  the  night. 

The  land  Is  wild  with  fear  and  hate, 
The  rout  runs  mad  and  fast ; 

From  hand  to  hand,  from  gate  to  gate. 
The  flaming  brand  is  passed. 

The  lurid  glow  falls  strong  across 
Dark  faces  broad  with  smiles  : 

Not  theirs  the  terror,  hate,  and  loss 
That  fire  yon  blazing  piles. 

With  oar-strokes  timing  to  their  song, 
They  weave  in  simple  lays 

The  pathos  of  remembered  wrong. 
The  hope  of  better  days,  — 

The  triumph-note  that  Miriam  sung. 
The  joy  of  uncaged  birds  : 

Softening  with  Afric's  mellow  tongue 
Their  broken  Saxon  words. 
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SONG  OF  THE  NEGRO   BOATMEN 

O,  praise  an'  tanks !     De  Lx>rd  he  come 

To  set  de  people  free  ; 
An'  massa  link  it  day  ob  doom. 

An'  we  ob  jubilee. 
De  Ix>rd  dat  heap  de  Red  Sea  waves 

He  jus'  as  'trong  as  den ; 
He  say  de  word  :  we  las'  night  slaves  ; 
To-day,  de  Ixird's  freemen. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow, 

We'll  hab  de  rice  an'  corn  ; 
O  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  ! 

Ole  massa  on  he  trabbels  gone ; 

He  leaf  de  land  behind : 
Dt*  I-ord's  breff  blow  him  furder  on, 

l^ike  corn-shuck  in  de  wind. 
We  own  de  hoe,  we  own  de  plough. 

We  own  de  hands  dat  hold  j 

We  sell  de  pig,  we  sell  de  cow. 

But  nebber  thile  be  sold. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow. 

We'll  hab  de  rice  an'  corn  : 
O  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  ! 

We  pray  de  Lord  ;  he  gib  us  signs 

Dat  some  day  we  be  free ; 
De  Norf-wiiid  tell  it  to  de  i)ines, 

De  wild-duck  to  de  sea ; 
We  tink  it  when  de  church-bell  ring, 

We  dream  it  in  de  dream  ; 
De  rice-bird  mean  it  when  he  sing, 
De  eagle  when  he  scream. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow. 

We'll  hab  de  rice  an'  com : 
O  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  I 
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We  know  de  promise  nebbet  Ud\, 

An'  nebber  lie  de  word  ; 
So,  like  de  'postles  in  de  jail, 

We  waited  for  de  Lord  : 
An'  now  he  open  ebery  door, 

An'  trow  away  de  key ; 

He  tink  we  tub  him  so  before. 

We  lub  him  better  free. 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow. 

He'll  gib  de  rice  an'  com : 
O  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn ! 

So  sing  our  dusky  gondoliers  ; 

And  with  a  secret  pain, 
And  smiles  that  seem  akin  to  tears. 

We  hear  the  wild  refrain. 

We  dare  not  share  the  negro's  trust. 

Nor  yet  his  hope  deny  ; 

We  only  know  that  God  is  just. 

And  every  wrong  shall  die. 

Rude  seems  the  song ;  each  swarthy  face, 

Flame -lighted,  ruder  still : 
We  start  to  think  that  hapless  race 

Must  shape  our  good  or  ill ; 

That  laws  of  changeless  justice  bind 

Oppressor  with  oppressed ; 
And,  close  as  sin  and  suffering  joined, 

We  march  to  Fate  abreast. 

Sing  on,  poor  hearts  1  your  chant  shall  be 

Our  sign  of  blight  or  bloom, — 
The  Vala-song  of  Liberty, 

Or  death-nine  of  our  doom  I 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  /n  War  Time  and  other  Poems  (Boston,  t864X 
S1-S7- 
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126.    "  Thank  God  for  War  "   (1862) 

BY   WILLIAM    LLOYD    GARRISON 

Garrison  was  one  of  tbe  first  abolitionists,  intl  the  leader  of  the  cause  id  New  Eng- 
land. Hia  views  were  extreme  and  impracticable;  but,  though  be  refuted  la  be 
governed  himself  by  Ihe  political  situation  of  the  emancipation  question,  he  did  not 
bil  to  understand  that  poiat  of  view,  as  ii  seen  in  his  address  delivered  al  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  from  which  this  extract  is  taken. 
—  For  Garrison,  see  F.  J.  Garrison  and  W.  P.  Garrison,  fVilliaia  Uayd  Carriitn; 
Caitlempararies,  III,  No,  174.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  IZ4  above. 

WHAT  have  we  to  rejoice  over?  Why,  I  say,  the  war !  "  What ! 
this  fratricidal  war?  What!  this  civil  war?  What!  this  trea- 
soDable  dismemberment  of  the  Union  ?  "  Yes,  thank  God  for  it  all !  — 
for  it  indicates  the  waning  power  of  slavery,  and  the  irresistible  growth 
of  freedom,  and  that  the  day  of  Northern  submission  is  past.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  we  should  be  so  virtuous  that  the  vicious  cannot  live  with  us, 
than  to  be  so  vile  that  they  can  endure  and  relish  our  company.  No 
matter  what  may  be  said  of  the  Government — ^how  it  timidly  holds 
back  —  how  it  lacks  courage,  energy  and  faith  —  how  it  refuses  to  strike 
the  blow  which  alone  will  settle  the  rebellion.  No  matter  what  may  be 
said  of  President  Lincoln  or  Gen.  McClellan,  by  way  of  criticism —  and 
a  great  deal  can  be  justly  said  to  their  condemnation  —  one  cheering 
fact  overrides  all  these  considerations,  making  them  as  dust  in  the 
balance,  and  that  is,  that  our  free  North  is  utterly  unendurable  to  the 
slaveholding  South  ;  that  we  have  at  last  so  far  advanced  in  our  love  of 
liberty  and  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  as  a  people,  that  it  is  not  possible 
any  longer  for  the  "  traffickers  in  slaves  and  souls  of  men  "  to  walk  in 
union  with  us.  I  call  that  a  very  cheering  fact.  Yes,  the  Union  is 
divided  ;  but  better  division,  than  that  we  should  be  under  the  lash  of 
Southern  overseers  !  Better  civil  war,  if  it  must  come,  than  for  us  to 
crouch  in  the  dust,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  driven  to  the  wall  by  a 
miserable  and  merciless  slave  oligarchy  !  This  war  has  come  because 
of  the  increasing  love  of  liberty  here  at  the  North ;  and  although,  as  a 
people,  we  do  not  yet  come  up  to  the  high  standard  of  duty  in  striking 
directly  at  the  slave  system  for  its  extirpation  as  the  root  and  source  of 
all  our  woe  —  nevertheless,  the  sentiment  of  the  North  is  deepening  daily 
in  the  right  direction.  I  hold  that  it  is  not  wise  for  us  to  be  too  micro- 
scopic in  endeavoring  to  find  disagreeable  and  annoying  things,  still  less 
to  assume  that  everything  is  waxing  worse  and  worse,  and  that  there  is 
litde  or  DO  hope.    No ;  broaden  your  views ;  take  a  more  philosophical 
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grasp  of  the  great  question ;  and  see  that,  criticise  and  coDdemn  as  you 
may  and  should,  in  certain  directions,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
arc  broken  up  —  see  that  this  is  fundamentally  a  struggle  betveen  all 
the  elements  of  freedom  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  elements  of  des- 
potism on  the  other,  with  whatever  of  alloy  in  the  mixture. 

I  repeat,  the  war  furnishes  ground  for  high  encouragement,  "  Why," 
some  may  exclaim,  "  we  thought  you  were  a  peace  man ! "  Yes,  verily, 
I  am,  and  none  the  less  so  because  of  these  declarations.  Would  the 
cause  of  peace  be  the  gainer  by  the  substitution  of  the  power  of  the 
rebel  traitors  over  the  nation  for  the  supremacy  of  the  democratic  idea? 
Would  the  cause  of  peace  be  promoted  by  the  North  basely  yielding  up 
all  her  rights,  and  allowing  her  free  institutions  to  be  overthrown?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Then,  as  a  peace  man,  I  rejoice  that  the  issue  is  at  last 
made  up,  and  that  the  struggle  is  going  on,  because  I  see  in  it  the  sign 
of  ultimate  redemption.  Besides,  whether  we  would  have  it  so  or  not, 
it  comes  inevitably,  because  of  our  great  national  transgression,  which  is 
slavery.  ,  .  . 

I  do  not  know  that  some  margin  of  allowance  may  not  be  made  even 
for  the  Administration.  1  would  rather  be  over  magnanimous  than 
wanting  in  justice.  Supposing  Mr.  Lincoln  could  answer  to-night,  and 
we  should  say  to  him — "Sir,  with  the  power  in  your  hands,  slavery  being 
the  cause  of  the  rebellion  beyond  all  controversy,  why  don't  you  put  the 
trump  of  jubilee  to  your  lips,  and  proclaim  universal  freedom  ?  "  possi- 
bly he  might  answer — "Gentlemen,  I  understand  this  matter  quite  as  well 
as  you  do.  1  do  not  know  that  I  differ  in  opinion  from  you ;  but  will 
you  insure  me  the  support  of  a  united  North  if  I  do  as  you  bid  me? 
Are  all  parties  and  all  sects  at  the  North  so  convinced  and  so  united  on 
this  point,  that  they  will  stand  by  the  Government?  If  so,  give  me  the 
evidence  of  it,  and  I  will  strike  the  blow.  But,  gentlemen,  looking  over 
the  entire  North,  and  seeing  in  ail  your  towns  and  cities  papers  repre- 
senting a  considerable,  if  not  a  formidable  portion  of  the  people,  men- 
acing and  bullying  the  Government  in  case  it  dare  to  liberate  the  slaves, 
even  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  hour  has  yet 
come  that  will  render  it  safe  for  the  Government  to  take  that  step."  I 
am  willing  to  believe  that  something  of  this  feeling  weighs  in  the  mind 
of  the  President  and  the  Cabinet,  and  that  there  is  some  ground  for 
hesitancy,  as  a  mere  matter  of  political  expediency.  My  reply,  however, 
to  the  President  would  be — "Sir,  the  power  is  in  your  hands  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  Commandei-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
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navy.  Do  your  duty ;  give  to  the  slaves  their  liberty  by  proclamation, 
as  far  as  that  can  give  it ;  and  if  the  North  shall  betray  you,  and  prefer 
the  success  of  the  rebellion  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  let  the 
dread  responsibility  be  hers,  but  stand  with  God  and  Freedom  on  your 
side,  come  what  may  !  "  But  men  high  in  office  are  not  apt  to  be  led  by 
such  lofty  moral  considerations;  and,  therefore,  we  should  not  judge 
the  present  incumbents  too  harshly.  Doubtless,  they  want  to  be  assured 
of  the  Northern  heart,  feeling,  cooperation,  approval.  Can  these  be 
safely  relied  ojion  when  the  decisive  blow  shall  be  struck?  That  is  the 
question  ;  and  it  is  a  very  serious  question.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Nevertheless,  I  think  the  Administration  is  unnecessarily  tJmJd, 
and  not  undeserving  of  rebuke.  I  think  that  this  bellowing,  bullying, 
treasonable  party  at  the  North  has,  after  all,  but  very  little  left,  either  in 
point  of  numbers  or  power :  the  fangs  of  the  viper  are  drawn,  though 
the  venomous  feeling  remains.  Still,  it  has  its  effect,  and  produces  a 
damaging,  if  not  paralyzing  impression  at  Washington.  .  .  . 

1  have  great  faith  in  the  future.  We  shall  not  go  back  to  "  the  beg- 
garly elements  "  of  old.  The  "  covenant  with  death  "  is  annulled  ;  the 
"agreement  with  hell"  no  longer  stands.  Under  the  new  order  of 
things,  new  relations  exist,  and  the  Government  is  invested  with  extraor- 
dinary powers.  .  .  . 
Liberator  (Boston),  February  7,  1862. 


127.    Slavery  and  the  Union  (1862) 

BY    HORACE   GREELEV    AND    PRESIDENT    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

Greeley  was  liable  to  an  excess  of  fervor  that  maile  his  views  impracticable.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  aften  lust  patience  with  thv  ailministralion  and  ber&ted  it  through 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  A'fji  York  Trihunt,  as  shown  in  the  hist  of  these 
eitracta.  The  inipuTtance  of  ihe  Ictlei  is  lliaC  it  uas  an  attempt  to  force  Lincoln's 
band  in  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  of  emancipation. —  P'or  Greeley,  see  No.  z8 
tibove.  —  For  Lincoln,  see  No,  44  above. —  Biblioyraphy  as  in  No.  124  alrave. 

A.     GREELEY    TO    LINCOLN 

[New  York,  August  19,  i86a.] 
.  .  .    T  DO  not  intrude  to  tell  you^for  you  must  know  already — 
i.     that  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  triumphed  in  your  elec- 
tion, and  of  all  who  desire  the  unqualified  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  now 
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desolating  our  country,  are  sorely  disappointed  and  deeply  pained  by  the 
policy  you  seem  to  be  pursuing  with  regard  to  the  slaves  of  Rebels.  .  .  . 

VIII.  On  the  face  of  this  wide  earth,  Mr,  President,  there  is  not  one 
disinterested,  determined,  intelligent  champion  of  the  Union  cause  who 
does  not  feel  that  all  attempts  to  put  down  the  Rebellion  and  at  the  same 
time  uphold  its  inciting  cause  are  preposterous  and  futile  —  that  the 
Rebellion,  if  crushed  out  to-morrow,  would  be  renewed  within  a  year  if 
Slavery  were  left  jn  full  vigor — that  Army  officers  who  remain  to  this 
day  devoted  to  Slavery  can  at  best  be  but  half-way  loyal  to  the  Union — 
and  that  every  hour  of  deference  to  Slavery  is  an  hour  of  added  and 
deepened  peril  to  the  Union.  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  your 
Embassadors  in  Europe.  It  b  freely  at  your  service,  not  at  mine.  Ask 
them  to  tell  you  candidly  whether  the  seeming  subserviency  of  your 
policy  to  the  slaveholding,  slavery- upholding  interest,  is  not  the  per- 
plexity, the  despair,  of  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  be  admonished  by 
the  general  answer ! 

IX.  I  close  as  I  began  with  the  statement  that  what  an  immense  major- 
ity of  the  Loyal  Millions  of  your  countrymen  require  of  you  is  a  frank, 
declared,  unqualified,  ungrudging  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  more 
especially  of  the  Confiscation  Act.  That  Act  gives  freedom  to  the  slaves 
of  Rebels  coming  within  our  lines,  or  whom  those  lines  may  at  any  time 
inclose — we  ask  you  to  render  it  due  obedience  by  publicly  requiring  all 
your  subordinates  to  recognize  and  obey  it.  The  Rebels  are  everywhere 
using  the  late  anti-negro  riots  in  the  North,  as  they  have  long  used  your 
officers'  treatment  of  negroes  in  the  South,  to  convince  the  slaves  that 
they  have  nothing  to  hope  from  a  Union  success  —  that  we  mean  in  that 
case  to  sell  them  into  a  bitterer  bondage  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  war. 
Let  them  impress  this  as  a  truth  on  the  great  mass  of  their  ignorant  and 
credulous  bondmen,  and  the  Union  will  never  be  restored — never.  We 
cannot  conquer  Ten  Millions  of  People  united  in  solid  phalanx  against 
us,  powerfully  aided  by  Northern  sympathizers  and  European  allies.  We 
must  have  scouts,  guides,  spies,  cooks,  teamsters,  diggers  and  choppers 
from  the  Blacks  of  the  South,  whether  we  allow  them  to  fight  for  us  or 
not,  or  we  shall  be  baffled  and  repelled.  As  one  of  the  millions  who 
would  gladly  have  avoided  this  struggle  at  any  sacrifice  but  that  of 
Principle  and  Honor,  but  who  now  feel  that  the  triumph  of  the  Union  is 
indispensable  not  only  to  the  existence  of  our  country  but  to  the  well- 
being  of  mankind,  I  entreat  you  to  render  a  hearty  and  unequivocal 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
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B.     LINCOLN    TO    GREELEY 

Executive  Mansion,  WASHiNtrroN,  August  aa,  1863. 

,  ,  .  T  HAVE  just  read  yours  of  the  19th,  addressed  to  myself 
1  through  the  New  York  "Tribune."  If  there  be  in  it  any 
statements  or  assumptions  of  fact  which  I  may  know  to  be  erroneous,  I 
do  not,  now  and  here,  controvert  them.  If  there  be  in  it  any  inferences 
which  I  may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn,  I  do  not,  now  and  here,  ai^e 
against  them.  If  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial 
tone,  I  waive  it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose  heart  I  have  always 
supposed  to  be  right. 

As  to  the  policy  I  "seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  you  say,  I  have  not 
meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt. 

I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the  shortest  way  under  the 
Constitution.  The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the 
nearer  the  Union  will  be  "  the  Union  as  it  was."  If  there  be  those  who 
would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save 
slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not 
save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do 
not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save 
the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could 
save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could 
save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it  j  and  if  I  could  save  it  by 
freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,!  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do 
about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to 
save  the  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall 
believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I  shall  try  to  correct  errors 
when  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shaU  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they 
shall  appear  to  be  true  views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of  official  duty ; 
and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all 
men  everywhere  could  be  free. 

JVpw  York  Daily  Tribune.  August  20,  1861. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Compute  Vvorks  (edited  by  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay, 
New  York,  1894),  II,  227-228. 
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128.    Debate  in  the  Cabinet  (1862) 

BV   SECRETARY    SALMON    PORTLAND    CHASE 

Chue  entered  public  life  as  an  anti-slavery  man,  and  remained  consistently  such 
throughout  his  career.  As  b  member  of  Lincoln's  cabinet,  his  aympalhiea  were  with 
the  demands  of  the  radicals  for  emancipation,  and  he  was  their  spokesman  within 
the  president's  council.  Mis  best  claim  to  fame,  however,  lies  In  the  constructive 
statesmanship  shown  in  his  linancial  measures,  especially  in  his  organiEatiun  ol  the 
national  banking  system.  This  eilract  is  from  his  diary.  —  For  Chase,  see  Hart, 
Sa/man  Portia^  Chan;  Channing  and  Hart,  Guidt,  %  25.  —  Bibliography  as  in 
No.  1 24  above. 

-  -   '"P'O  department  about  nine.    State  De- 

Lbeptember  2a,  1B62.J  J^  partment  messenger  came  with  notice 
to  heads  of  departments  to  meet  at  twelve.  Received  sundry  callers. 
Went  to  the  White  House.  All  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  in 
attendance.  There  was  some  general  talk,  and  the  President  mentioned 
that  Artemus  Ward  had  sent  him  his  book.  Proposed  to  read  a  chapter 
which  he  thought  very  fumy.  Read  it,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  very 
much;  the  heads  also  (except  Stanton).  The  chapter  was  "High- 
Handed  Outrage  at  Utica." 

The  President  then  took  a  graver  tone,  and  said :  "  Gentlemen,  I 
have,  as  you  are  aware,  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  relation  of  this 
war  to  slavery,  and  you  all  remember  that,  several  weeks  ago,  I  read  to 
you  an  order  I  had  prepared  upon  the  subject,  which,  on  account  of 
objections  made  by  some  of  you,  was  not  issued.  Ever  since  then  my 
mind  has  been  much  occupied  with  this  subject,  and  I  have  thought  all 
along  that  the  time  for  acting  on  it  might  probably  come.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  now.  I  wish  it  was  a  better  time.  I  wish  that  we  were 
in  a  better  condition.  The  action  of  the  army  against  the  rebels  has 
not  been  quite  what  I  should  have  best  liked.  But  they  have  been 
driven  out  of  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  is  no  longer  in  danger  of  in- 
vasion. When  the  rebel  army  was  at  Frederick  I  determined,  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  driven  out  of  Maryland,  to  issue  a  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  such  as  I  thought  most  likely  to  be  useful.  I  said 
nothing  to  any  one,  but  I  made  a  promise  to  myself  and  (hesitating  a 
little)  to  my  Maker.  The  rebel  army  is  now  driven  out,  and  I  am 
going  to  fulfill  that  promise.  I  have  got  you  together  to  hear  what  I 
have  written  down.  I  do  not  wish  your  advice  about  the  main  matter, 
for  that  I  have  determined  for  myself.  This  I  say  without  intending 
any  thing  but  respect  for  any  one  of  you.     But  I  already  know  the 
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views  of  each  on  this  question.  They  have  been  heretofore  expressed, 
and  I  have  considered  them  as  thoroughly  and  carefully  as  I  can.  What 
1  have  written  is  that  which  my  reflections  have  determined  me  to  say. 
If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  expressions  I  use  or  in  any  minor  matter 
which  any  one  of  you  thinks  had  best  be  changed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive your  suggestions.  One  other  observation  I  will  make.  I  know 
very  well  that  many  others  might,  in  this  matter  as  in  others,  do  better 
than  I  can ;  and  if  I  was  satisfied  that  the  public  confideDce  was  more 
fiilly  possessed  by  any  one  of  them  than  by  me,  and  knew  of  any  con- 
stitutional way  in  which  he  could  be  put  in  my  place,  he  should  have  it. 
1  would  gladly  yield  it  to  him.  But  though  I  believe  that  I  have  not  so 
much  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  I  had  some  time  since,  I  do 
not  know  that,  all  things  considered,  any  other  person  has  more;  and, 
however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  way  in  which  1  can  have  any  other  man 
put  where  I  am.  I  am  here,  I  must  do  the  best  I  can,  and  bear  the 
responsibility  of  taking  the  course  which  1  feel  I  ought  to  take." 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  his  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, making  remarks  on  the  several  parts  as  he  went  on,  and  showing 
that  he  had  fully  considered  the  subject  in  all  the  lights  under  which  it 
had  been  presented  to  him. 

After  he  had  closed.  Governor  Seward  said  :  "  The  general  question 
having  been  decided,  nothing  can  be  said  further  about  that.  Would  it 
not,  however,  make  the  proclamation  more  clear  and  decided  to  leave 
out  all  reference  to  the  act  being  sustained  during  the  incumbency 
of  the  present  President ;  and  not  merely  say  that  the  Government 
'  recognizes,'  but  that  it  wilt  maintain  the  freedom  it  proclaims?" 

I  followed,  saying :  "  ^Vhat  you  have  said,  Mr.  President,  fully  satis- 
fies me  that  you  have  given  to  every  proposition  which  has  been  made  a 
kind  and  candid  consideration.  And  you  have  now  expressed  the  con- 
clusion to  which  you  have  arrived  clearly  and  distinctly.  This  it  was 
your  right,  and,  under  your  oath  of  office,  your  duty  to  do.  The  procla- 
mation does  not,  indeed,  mark  out  the  course  I  would  myself  prefer; 
but  I  am  ready  to  take  it  just  as  it  is  written  and  to  stand  by  it  with  all 
my  heart.  I  think,  however,  the  suggestions  of  Governor  Seward  very 
judicious,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  adopted." 

The  President  then  asked  us  severally  our  opinions  as  to  the  modifi- 
cations proposed,  saying  that  he  did  not  care  much  about  the  phrases  he 
had  used.  Every  one  favored  the  modification,  and  it  was  adopted. 
Governor  Seward  then  proposed  that  in  the  passage  relating  to  coloniza- 
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tion  some  language  should  be  introduced  to  show  that  the  colonization 
proposed  was  to  be  only  with  the  consent  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
consent  of  the  States  in  which  the  colonies  might  be  attempted.  This, 
too,  was  agreed  to ;  and  no  other  modiAcation  was  proposed.  Mr.  Blair 
then  said  that  the  question  having  been  decided,  he  would  make  no 
objection  to  issuing  the  proclamation ;  but  he  would  ask  to  have  his 
paper,  presented  some  days  since,  against  the  poUcy,  filed  with  the 
proclamation.  The  President  consented  to  this  readily.  And  then 
Mr.  Blair  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the 
proclamation  on  the  border  States  and  on  the  army,  and  stated,  at  some 
length,  the  grounds  of  his  apprehensions.  He  disclaimed  most  ex- 
pressly, however,  all  objections  to  emancipation  per  se,  saying  he  had 
always  been  personally  in  favor  of  it  —  always  ready  for  immediate 
emancipation  in  the  midst  of  slave  States,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  system. 

*  Portland  Chase  (New 


1 29.    A  Peace  Democrat's  View  of  Emancipation 

(■863) 

BY   REPRESENTATIVE   CLEMENT   LAIRD   VALLANOIGHAM 

ValUndigham  was  a  reprnentative  from  Ohio,  and  the  most  prominent  and  out- 
spoken of  the  copperheads,  or  opponents  of  the  war.  The  speech  from  which  (his  extract 
it  taken  was  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representalives  on  January  14,  1863.  In  the 
succeeding  spring  Vallandigham  attacked  the  administration  so  violently  in  hii  ipeeche* 
in  Ohio  tliat  he  was  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  by  court-martial,  and  was  banished 
by  Lincoln  acrou  the  Confederate  lines.  But  he  found  in  the  South  little  sympathy  for 
hia  reunion  ideas,  and  so  made  his  way  to  Canada,  whence  he  was  suflered  to  return 
unmolested  the  following  year.  —  Bibliography  ;  Channingand  Hart,  Guide,  §§  813, 314. 

NOW,  air,  on  the  14th  of  April  [1861],  I  believed  that  coercion 
would  bring  on  war,  and  war  disunion.  More  than  that,  1  be- 
lieved, what  yon  all  in  your  hearts  believe  to-day,  that  the  South  could 
never  be  conquered  —  never.  And  not  that  only,  but  I  was  satisfied  — 
and  you  of  the  abolition  party  have  now  proved  it  to  the  world  —  that 
the  secret  but  real  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
States.  In  any  event,  I  did  not  doubt  that  whatever  might  be  the 
momentary  impulses  of  those  in  power,  and  whatever  pledges  they  might 
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make  in  the  midst  of  the  fury  for  the  Constitution,  the  Unbo,  and  the 
flag,  yet  the  natural  and  inexorable  logic  of  revolutions  would,  sooner  or 
later,  drive  them  into  that  policy,  and  with  it  to  its  final  but  inevitable 
result,  the  change  of  our  present  democratical  form  of  government  into 
an  imperial  despotism.  .  .  . 

And  now,  sir,  1  recur  to  the  state  of  the  Union  to-day.  .  .  . 

Money  and  credit  .  .  .  you  have  had  in  prodigal  pro^sion.  .  .  .  The 
fabled  hosts  of  Xerxes  have  been  outnumbered.  And  yet  victory  strangely 
follows  the  standards  of  the  foe.  From  Great  Bethel  to  Vicksburg,  the 
battle  has  not  been  to  the  strong.  .  ■  ■  you  have  utterly,  signally,  dis- 
astrously—  I  will  not  say  ignominiously  —  failed  to  subdue  ten  millions 
of  "  rebels,"  whom  you  had  taught  the  people  of  the  North  and  West 
not  only  to  hate  but  to  despise.  Rebels,  did  I  say?  Ves,  your  fathers 
were  rebeb,  or  your  grandfathers.  He  who  now  before  me  on  canvas 
looks  down  so  sadly  upon  us,  the  false,  degenerate,  and  imbecile  guar- 
dians of  the  great  Republic  which  he  founded,  was  a  rebel.  And  yet  we, 
cradled  ourselves  in  rebellion,  and  who  have  fostered  and  fraternized  with 
every  insurrection  in  the  nineteenth  century  everywhere  throughout  the 
globe,  would  now,  forsooth,  make  the  word  "  rebel  "  a  reproach.  Rebels 
certainly  they  arc ;  but  all  the  persistent  and  stupendous  efforts  of  the 
most  gigantic  warfare  of  modem  times  have,  through  your  incompetency 
and  folly,  availed  nothing  to  crush  them  out,  cut  off  though  they  have 
been  by  your  blockade  from  all  the  world,  and  dependent  only  upon 
their  own  courage  and  resources.  And  yet  they  were  to  be  utterly  con- 
quered and  subdued  in  six  weeks,  or  three  months  !  Sir,  my  judgment 
was  made  up  and  expressed  from  the  first.  I  learned  it  from  Chatham  : 
"  My  lords,  you  cannot  conquer  America."  And  you  have  not  conquered 
the  South.  You  never  will.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  possible ; 
much  less  under  your  auspices.  But  money  you  have  expended  without 
limit,  and  blood  poured  out  like  water.  Defeat,  debt,  taxation,  sepul- 
chres, these  are  your  trophies.  In  vain  the  people  gave  you  treasure 
and  the  soldier  yielded  up  his  life.  "  Fight,  tax,  emancipate,  let  these," 
said  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Pike,)  at  the  last  session,  "  be  the 
trinity  of  our  salvation."  Sir,  they  have  become  the  trinity  of  your  deep 
damnation.  The  war  for  the  Union  is,  in  your  hands,  a  most  bloody 
and  costly  failure.  The  President  confessed  it  on  the  aad  of  September, 
solemnly,  officially,  and  under  the  broad  seal  of  the  United  States,  And 
he  has  now  repeated  the  confession.  The  priests  and  rabbis  of  aboli- 
tion  taught  him  that  God  would  not  prosper  such  a  cause.    War  for  the 
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Union  was  abandoned;  war  for  the  negro  openly  begun,  and  with 
stronger  battalions  than  before.  With  what  success?  Let  the  dead 
at  Fredericksburg  and  Vicksburg  answer.  .  .  . 

And  now,  sir,  I  come  to  the  great  and  controlling  question  within 
which  the  whole  issue  of  union  or  disunion  is  bound  up  :  is  there  "  an 
irrepressible  conflict "  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding 
States?  ...  If  so,  then  there  is  an  end  of  all  union  and  forever.  You 
cannot  abolish  slavery  by  the  sword ;  still  less  by  proclamations,  though 
the  President  were  to  "  proclaim  "  every  month.  Of  what  possible  avail 
was  his  proclamation  of  September?  Did  the  South  submit?  Was  she 
even  alarmed?  And  yet  he  has  now  fulmined  another  "bull  against  the 
comet "  —  iru/um  fulmen  —  and,  threatening  servile  insurrection  with  all 
its  horrors,  has  yet  coolly  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  mankind,  and  in- 
voked the  blessing  of  the  God  of  peace  and  love  !  But  declaring  it  a 
military  necessity,  an  essential  measure  of  war  to  subdue  the  rebels,  yet, 
with  admirable  wisdom,  he  expressly  exempts  from  its  operation  the  only 
States  and  parts  of  States  in  the  South  where  he  has  the  military  power 
to  execute  it. 

Neither,  sir,  can  you  abolish  slavery  by  argument.  As  well  attempt  to 
abolish  marriage  or  the  relation  of  paternity.  The  South  is  resolved  to 
maintain  it  at  every  hazard  and  by  every  sacrifice ;  and  if  "  this  Union 
cannot  endure  part  slave  and  part  free,"  then  it  is  already  and  finally 
dissolved.  Talk  not  to  me  of  "  West  Virginia."  Tell  me  not  of  Mis- 
souri, trampled  under  the  feet  of  your  soldiers.  As  well  talk  to  me  of 
Ireland.  Sir,  the  destiny  of  those  Slates  must  abide  the  issue  of  the  war. 
But  Kentucky  you  may  find  tougher.  And  Maryland  — 
"  E'CQ  in  her  ashes  live  their  wonted  fan." 

Nor  will  Delaware  be  found  wanting  in  the  day  of  trial 

But  I  deny  the  doctrine.  It  b  full  of  disunion  and  civil  war.  It  is 
disunion  itself.  Whoever  first  taught  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  not  only 
hostile  to  the  Union,  but  an  enemy  of  the  human  race.  Sir,  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Constitution  is  the  perfect  and  eternal  compatibility 
of  a  union  of  States  "  part  slave  and  part  free ; "  else  the  Constitution 
never  would  have  been  framed,  nor  the  Union  founded ;  and  seventy 
years  of  successful  experiment  have  approved  the  wisdom  of  the  plan. 
In  my  deliberate  judgment,  a  confederacy  made  up  of  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  States  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  strongest  of  all 
popular  governments.     African  slavery  has  been,  and  is,  eminently  con- 
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servative.  It  makes  the  absolute  political  equality  of  the  white  race 
everywhere  practicable.  It  dispenses  with  the  English  order  of  nobility, 
and  leaves  every  white  man.  North  and  South,  owning  slaves  or  owning 
none,  the  equal  of  every  other  white  man.  It  has  reconciled  universal 
suffrage  throughout  the  free  States  with  the  stability  of  government.  I 
speak  not  now  of  its  material  benefits  to  the  North  and  West,  which  are 
many  and  more  obvious.  But  the  South,  too,  has  profited  many  ways 
by  a  union  with  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Enterprise,  industry,  self- 
reliance,  perseverance,  and  the  other  hardy  virtues  of  a  people  living  in 
a  higher  latitude  and  without  hereditary  servants,  she  has  learned  or 
received  from  the  North.  Sir,  it  is  easy,  I  know,  to  denounce  all  this, 
and  to  revile  him  who  utters  it.  Be  it  so.  The  English  is,  of  all  lan- 
guages, the  most  copious  in  words  of  bitterness  and  reproach.  "  Pour 
on :  I  will  endure."  .  ,  . 

,  .  ,  Whoever  hates  negro  slavery  more  than  he  loves  the  Union,  must 
demand  separation  at  last.  I  think  that  you  can  never  abohsh  slavery 
by  fighting.  Certainly  you  never  can  till  you  have  first  destroyed  the 
South,  and  then,  in  the  language,  first  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  afterwards  of 
Mr.  Seward,  converted  this  Government  into  an  imperial  despotism. 
And,  sir,  whenever  I  am  forced  to  a  choice  between  the  loss  to  my  own 
country  and  race,  of  personal  and  political  liberty  with  all  its  blessings, 
and  the  involuntary  domestic  servitude  of  the  negro,  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate one  moment  to  choose  the  latter  alternative.  The  sole  question 
today  is  between  the  Union  with  slavery,  or  final  disunion,  and,  I  think, 
anarchy  and  despotism.  I  am  for  the  Union.  It  was  good  enough  for 
my  fathers.     It  is  good  enough  for  us  and  our  children  after  us. 

Appendix  lo  the  Congressional  Clobe,  37  Cong.,  3  sess.  (John  C.  Rives,  Wash- 
ington, 1863),  53-59  passim,  January  14,  1863. 


130.    "The  Black  Regiment"  {1863) 

BY    GEORGE    HENRY   BOKER 

Boker  was  an  author  and  poet,  and  a  man  of  prominent  social  pnsilion  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  wat  one  of  the  founders  of  Ihe  Union  T^ai^ue  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
moving  spirit  in  the  aid  furnished  to  the  Union  cause  by  that  notaiile  organization, 
while  his  pen  was  active  in  writing  patriotic  lyrics  and  vigorous  prose  in  behalf  of  his 
counliy.  The  action  here  described  took  place  at  Port  Hudson,  May  17,  1863. — 
Bibliography  as  in  No.  124  above. 
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DARK  as  the  clouds  of  even, 
Ranked  in  the  western  heaven. 
Waiting  the  breath  that  lifts 
All  the  dread  mass,  and  drifts 
Tempest  and  falling  brand 
Over  a  ruined  land ;  — 
So  still  and  orderly. 
Arm  to  arm,  knee  to  knee. 
Waiting  the  great  event. 
Stands  the  black  regiment. 
Down  the  long  dusky  line 
Teeth  gleam  and  eyeballs  shine ; 
And  the  bright  bayonet. 
Bristling  and  firmly  set, 
Rashed  with  a  purpose  grand, 
Long  ere  the  sharp  command 
Of  the  fierce  rolling  drum 
Told  them  their  time  had  come, 
Told  them  what  work  was  sent 
For  the  black  regiment, 
"  Now,"  the  Aag-sergeant  cried, 
"Though  death  and  hell  betide. 
Let  the  whole  nation  see 
If  we  are  fit  to  be 
Free  in  this  land ;  or  bound 
Down,  like  the  whining  hound, — 
Bound  with  red  stripes  of  pain 
In  our  old  chains  again  !  " 
O,  what  a  shout  there  went 
From  the  black  regiment  1 
"Charge  1 "    Trump  and  drum  awoke, 
Onward  the  bondmen  broke ; 
Bayonet  and  sabre-stroke 
Vainly  opposed  their  rush. 
Through  the  wild  battle's  crush. 
With  but  one  thought  aAush, 
Driving  their  lords  like  chaff. 
Id  the  guns'  mouths  they  laugh ; 
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Or  at  the  slippeiy  brands 
Leaping  with  open  hands, 
Down  they  tear  man  and  horse, 
Down  in  their  awful  course ; 
Trampling  with  bloody  heel 
Over  the  crashing  steel, 
All  their  eyes  forward  bent. 
Rushed  the  black  regiment. 

"Freedom!"  their  battle-cry, — 
"  Freedom  !  or  leave  to  die  ! " 
Ah  !  and  they  meant  the  word, 
Not  as  with  us  'tis  heard, 
Not  a  mere  party  shout ; 
They  gave  their  spirits  out ; 
Trusted  the  end  to  God, 
And  on  the  gory  sod 
Rolled  in  triumphant  blood. 
Glad  to  strike  one  free  blow, 
Whether  for  weal  or  woe ; 
Glad  to  breathe  one  free  breath. 
Though  on  the  lips  of  death. 
Praying  —  alas  !  in  vain  !  — 
That  they  might  fall  again. 
So  they  could  once  more  see 
That  burst  to  liberty  ! 
This  was  what  "  freedom"  lent 
To  the  black  regiment. 

Hundreds  on  hundreds  fell ; 
But  they  are  resting  well ; 
Scourges  and  shackles  strong 
Never  shall  do  them  wrong. 
O,  to  the  living  few, 
Soldiers,  be  just  and  true  I 
Hail  them  as  comrades  tried ; 
Fight  with  them  side  by  side ; 
Never,  in  field  or  tent. 
Scorn  the  black  regiment ! 
George  H.  Boker,  Poems  of  ike  War  (Boston,  1864),  99-103. 
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131.    Contrabands  (1864) 

BY  CHARLES  CARLETON  COFFIN  (1866) 

Coffin,  as  a  war  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal,  witnessed  many  baltle*  in 
both  the  eaitecD  and  the  western  campaigns.  He  wrote  under  the  name  of  "  Carle- 
ton,"  and  after  the  war  gathered  his  records  into  a  series  of  books  written  under  the 
same  name.  Many  of  these  ate  for  juvenile  readers,  for  whom  he  has  also  written 
other  books  dealing  with  interesting  peciods  of  American  history.  —  Bibliography  as 
in  No.  114  above. 

DURING  the  march  the  next  day  towards  the  North  Anna,  1  halted 
at  a  farm-house.  The  owner  had  lied  to  Richmond  in  advance 
of  the  army,  leaving  his  overseer,  a  stout,  burly,  red-faced,  tobacco- 
chewing  man.  There  were  a  score  of  old  buildings  on  the  premises. 
It  had  been  a  notable  plantation,  yielding  luxuriant  harvests  of  wheat, 
but  the  proprietor  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  culture  of  tobacco 
and  the  breeding  of  negroes.  He  sold  annually  a  crop  of  human  beings 
for  the  southern  market.  The  day  before  our  arrival,  hearing  that  the 
Yankees  were  coming,  he  hurried  forty  or  fifty  souls  to  Richmond.  He 
intended  to  take  all,  —  forty  or  fifty  more,  — -  but  the  negroes  fled  to  the 
woods.  The  overseer  did  his  best  to  collect  them,  but  in  vain.  The 
proprietor  raved,  and.  stormed,  and  became  violent  in  his  language  and 
behavior,  threatening  terrible  punishment  on  all  the  runaways,  but  the 
appearance  of  a  body  of  Union  cavalry  put  an  enti  to  maledictions.  He 
had  a  gang  of  men  and  women  chained  together,  and  hurried  them 
toward  Richmond. 

The  runaways  came  out  from  their  hiding-places  when  they  saw  the 
Yankees,  and  advanced  fearlessly  with  open  countenances.  The  first 
pleasure  of  the  negroes  was  to  smile  from  ear  to  ear,  the  second  to  give 
everybody  a  drink  of  water  or  a  piece  of  hoe-cake,  the  third  to  pack  up 
their  bundles  and  be  in  readiness  to  join  the  army. 

"Are  you  not  afraid  of  us?" 

"  Afraid  !  Why,  boss,  I 's  been  praying  for  yer  to  come ;  and  now  yer 
is  here,  thank  de  Lord," 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  that  we  shall  sell  you  ?  " 

"  No,  boss,  I  is  n't.  The  overseer  said  you  would  sell  us  off  to  Cuba, 
to  work  in  the  sugar-mill,  but  we  did  n't  believe  him." 

Among  the  servants  was  a  bright  mulatto  giri,  who  was  dancing,  sing- 
ing, and  manifesting  her  joy  in  violent  demonstration. 

"  What  tnakes  you  so  happy  ?  "  I  asked. 
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"  Because  you  Yankees  have  come.     I  can  go  home  now." 

"  Is  not  this  your  home?" 

"  No.    I  come  from  Williamspoit  in  Maryland." 

"  When  did  you  come  from  there  ? " 

"  Last  year.  Master  sold  mc.  I  spect  my  brother  is  long  with  the 
army.  He  ran  away  last  year.  Master  was  afraid  that  I  should  run 
away,  and  he  sold  me." 

The  negroes  came  from  all  the  surrounding  planutions.  Old  men 
with  venerable  beards,  horny  hands,  crippled  with  hard  work  and  harder 
usage ;  aged  women,  toothless,  almost  blind,  steadying  their  steps  with 
sticks;  little  negro  boys,  driving  a  team  of  skeleton  steers,  —  mere 
bones  and  tendons  covered  with  hide,  —  or  wall-eyed  horses,  spavined, 
foundered,  and  lame,  attached  to  rickety  carts  and  wagons,  piled  with 
beds,  tables,  chairs,  pots  and  kettles,  hens,  turkeys,  ducks,  women  with 
infants  in  their  arms,  and  a  sable  cloud  of  children  trotting  by  their  side. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  I  said  to  a  short,  thick-set,  gray-bearded 
old  man,  shufHing  along  the  road ;  his  toes  bulging  from  his  old  boots, 
and  a  tattered  straw  hat  on  his  head,  —  his  gray  wool  protruding  from 
the  crown. 

"  I  do'no,  boss,  where  I 's  going,  but  1  reckon  I  'tl  go  where  the 
army  goes." 

"  And  leave  your  old  home,  your  old  master,  and  the  place  where  you 
have  lived  all  your  days?" 

"Yes,  boss ;  master,  he 's  gone.  He  went  to  Richmond.  Reckon  he 
went  mighty  sudden,  boss,  when  he  heard  you  was  coming.  Thought 
I  'd  like  to  go  along  with  you." 

His  face  streamed  with  perspiration.  He  had  been  sorely  afflicted 
with  the  rheumatism,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  kept  up  with  the 
column ;  but  it  was  not  a  hard  matter  to  read  the  emotions  of  his  heart. 
He  was  marching  towards  freedom.  Suddenly  a  light  had  shined  upon 
him.  Hope  had  quickened  in  his  soul.  He  Had  a  vague  idea  of  what 
was  before  him.  He  had  broken  loose  from  all  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  call  his  own,  —  his  cabin,  a  mud-chinked  structure,  with 
the  ground  for  a  floor,  his  garden  patch, — to  go  out,  in  his  old  age, 
wholly  unprovided  for,  yet  trusting  in  God  that  there  would  be  food  and 
raiment  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 

It  was  a  Jordan  to  them.  It  was  the  Sabbath-day,  —  bright,  clear, 
calm,  and  delightful.  There  was  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  colored 
people  a^a  deserted  farm-house. 
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"  Will  it  disturb  you  if  we  have  a  little  singing?  You  see  we  feel  so 
happy  to-day  that  we  would  like  to  praise  the  Lord." 

It  was  the  request  of  a  middle-aged  woman. 

"  Not  in  the  least.     I  should  like  to  hear  you." 

In  a  few  moments  a  crowd  had  assembled  in  one  of  the  rooms.  A 
stout  young  man,  black,  bright-eyed,  thick-wooled,  took  the  centre  of 
the  room.  The  wpmcn  and  girls,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  which 
they  had  put  on  to  make  their  exodus  from  bondage  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  stood  in  circles  round  him.  The  young  man  began  to  dance. 
He  jumped  up,  clapped  his  hands,  slapped  his  thighs,  whirled  round, 
stamped  upon  the  floor. 

"  Sisters,  let  us  bless  the  Lord.  Sisters,  join  in  the  chorus,"  he  said, 
and  led  off  with  a  kind  of  recitative,  improvised  as  the  excitement  gave 
him  utterance.     From  my  note-book  1  select  a  few  lines :  — 


**  We  are  going  to  the  other  ude  of  Jotdui 


"  So  glad  I  so  glad ! 
Bless  the  Ijnd  lot  Freedom, 

So  glad  !  so  gUd  ! 
We  are  going  on  our  way. 

So  glad  !  so  glad  ! 
To  the  other  aide  of  Jordan, 

So  glad :  lo  glad  1 
Sillers,  won't  you  follow? 

So  glad  1  so  glad '. 
Brothers,  won't  you  follow?" 

And  SO  it  went  on  for  a  half-hour,  without  cessation,  all  dancing,  clap- 
ping their  hands,  tossing  their  heads.  It  was  the  ecstasy  of  action.  It 
was  a  joy  not  to  be  uttered,  but  demonstrated.  The  old  house  partook 
of  their  rejoicing.  It  rang  with  their  jubilant  shouts,  and  shook  in  all  its 
joints.  .  .  . 

It  was  late  at  night  before  the  dancers  ceased,  and  then  they  stopped, 
not  because  of  a  surfeit  of  joy,  but  because  the  time  had  come  for 
silence  in  the  camp.  It  was  their  first  Sabbath  of  freedom,  and  like  the 
great  king  of  Israel,  upon  the  recovery  of  the  ark  of  God,  they  danced 
before  the  Lord  with  all  their  might. 

We  had  a  hard,  dusty  ride  from  the  encampment  at  Mongohick  to  the 
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Pamunkey  .  .  .  and  halted  beneath  the  oaks,  magnolias,  and  button* 
woods  of  an  old  Virginia  mansion.  .  .  . 

When  the  war  commenced,  the  owner  of  this  magnificent  estate  en- 
listed in  the  army  and  was  made  a  Colonel  of  cavalry.  He  furnished 
supplies  and  kept  open  house  for  his  comrades  in  arms ;  but  he  fell  in  a 
cavalry  engagement  on  the  Rappahannock,  in  October,  1863,  leaving  a 
wife  and  three  young  children.  The  advance  of  the  army,  its  sudden 
appearance  on  the  Famunkey,  left  Mrs. no  time  to  remove  her  per- 
sonal estate,  or  to  send  her  negroes  to  Richmond  for  safe  keeping.  Fitz- 
Hugh  Lee  disputed  Sheridan's  advance.  The  fighting  began  on  this 
estate.  Charges  by  squadrons  and  regiments  were  made  through  the 
corn-fields.  Horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  were  seized  by  the  cavalrymen. 
The  garden,  filled  with  young  vegetables,  was  spoiled.  In  an  hour  there 
was  complete  desolation.  The  hundred  negroes  —  cook,  steward,  cham- 
bermaid, house  and  field  hands,  old  and  young  —  all  left  their  work  and 
followed  the  army.  Mrs. was  left  to  do  her  own  work.  The  par- 
lors of  the  stately  mansion  were  taken  by  the  surgeons  for  a  hospital. 

The  change  which  Mrs.  experienced  was  from  affluence  to  abject 

poverty,  from  power  to  sudden  helplessness. 

Passing  by  one  of  the  negro  cabins  on  the  estate,  I  saw  a  middle-aged 
colored  woman  packing  a  bundle. 

"Are  you  going  to  move?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  going  to  follow  the  army." 

"What  for?     Where  will  you  go?" 

"  I  want  to  go  to  Washington,  to  find  my  husband.  He  ran  away 
awhile  ago,  and  is  at  work  in  Washington." 

"  Do  you  think  it  right,  auntie,  to  leave  your  mistress,  who  has  taken 
care  of  you  so  long?" 

She  had  been  busy  with  her  bundle,  but  stopped  now  and  stood  erect 
before  me,  her  hands  on  her  hips.     Her  black  eyes  flashed. 

"  Taken  care  of  me  I  What  did  she  ever  do  for  me  ?  Have  n't  I  been 
her  cook  for  more  than  thirty  years?  Have  n't  I  cooked  every  meal  she 
ever  ate  in  that  house  ?  VVhat  has  she  done  for  me  in  return  ?  She  has 
sold  my  children  down  South,  one  after  another.  She  has  whipped  me 
when  I  cried  for  them.  She  has  treated  me  like  a  hog,  sir  I  Yes,  sir, 
Ukeahogl" 

Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  Four  Years  of  Fighting  (Boston,  1866),  343-349 
pasiim. 
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132.    In  the  Wilderness  {1864) 

BY  CHARLES  ANDERSON  DANA  (1S97) 

Before  the  Qvil  War  Dana  was  maaagine  edilor  of  the  Neui  York  Trtiune;  but, 
resigning  because  his  views  on  (he  conducl  of  the  war  did  not  agree  with  Greeley'i, 
in  iMj  he  became  assistant  secreUry  q(  war,  wilh  headquarters  in  the  field.  He 
acted  as  the  personal  tepresenlalive  of  Lincoln  and  Stanton  at  the  front,  and  was 
often  with  the  armies  under  Ihe  command  of  Grant.  In  1868  he  bepan  to  public  the 
Afn,  and  made  it  famous  as  an  organ  of  personal  opinion.  —  Bibliography:  A.  A- 
Humphrevs,  Virginia  Campaign  af '6^  and 'bj,  passim  ;  J.  F.  Rhodes,  hiilory  of 
Ou  Unilcii  Slatts,  IV,  448,  note  ;  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide,  %  no. 

.  .  .  TT  was  Graot,  the  lieutenant  general  of  the  armies  of  the 
X  United  States,  who  was  really  directing  the  movements. 
The  central  idea  of  the  campaign  had  not  developed  to  the  army  when 
I  reached  headquarters,  but  it  was  soon  clear  to  everybody.  Grant's 
great  operation  was  the  endeavor  to  interpose  the  Federal  army  between 
Lee's  army  and  Richmond,  so  as  to  cut  Lee  olT  from  his  base  of  supplies. 
He  meant  to  get  considerably  in  advance  of  Lee  —  between  him  and 
Richmond  —  thus  compelling  Lee  to  leave  his  intrenchments  and  hasten 
southward.  If  in  the  collision  thus  forced  Grant  found  that  he  could 
not  smash  Lee,  he  meant  to  make  another  move  to  get  behind  his  army. 
That  was  to  be  the  strategy  of  the  campaign  of  1864.  That  was  what 
Lee  thwarted,  though  he  had  a  narrow  escape  more  than  once. 

The  first  encounter  with  Lee  had  taken  place  in  the  Wilderness  on 
May  5th  and  6th.  The  Confederates  and  many  Northern  writers  love 
to  call  the  Wilderness  a  drawn  battle.  It  was  not  so ;  in  every  essential 
light  it  was  a  Union  victory.  Grant  had  not  intended  to  fight  a  battle 
in  those  dense,  brushy  jungles,  but  Lee  precipitated  it  just  as  be  had 
precipitated  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  one  year  before,  and  not  six 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  this  very  ground.  In  doing  so  he  hoped  to 
neutralize  the  superior  numbers  of  Grant  as  he  had  Hooker's,  and  so  to 
mystify  and  handle  the  Union  leader  as  to  compel  a  retreat  across  the 
Rapidan.  But  he  failed.  Some  of  the  fighting  in  the  brush  was  a  draw, 
but  the  Union  army  did  not  yield  a  rood  of  ground ;  it  held  the  roads 
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southward,  inflicted  great  losses  on  its  enemy,  and  then,  instead  of  re- 
crossing  the  river,  resumed  its  march  toward  Richmond  as  soon  as  Lee's 
attacks  had  ceased.  Lee  had  palpably  failed  in  his  objects.  His  old- 
time  tactics  had  made  no  impression  on  Grant.  He  never  offered  gen- 
eral battle  in  the  op>en  afterward. 

The  previous  history  of  the  Araiy  of  the  Potomac  had  been  to  advance 
and  fight  a  battle,  then  either  to  retreat  or  to  lie  still,  and  finally  to  go  into 
winter  quarters.  Grant  did  not  intend  to  proceed  in  that  way.  As 
soon  as  he  had  fought  a  battle  and  had  not  routed  Lee,  he  meant  to 
move  nearer  to  Richmond  and  fight  another  battle.  But  the  men  in 
the  army  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  old  methods  of  campaign- 
ing that  few,  if  any,  of  them  believed  that  the  new  commander  in  chief 
would  be  able  to  do  dtflerently  from  his  predecessors.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  sensation  in  the  ranks  when  the  rumor  first  went  around 
that  our  position  was  south  of  Lee's.  It  was  the  morning  of  May  8th. 
The  night  before  the  army  had  made  a  forced  march  on  Spottsylvania 
Courthouse.  There  was  no  indication  the  next  morning  that  Lee  had 
moved  in  any  direction.  As  the  army  began  to  realize  that  we  were 
really  moving  south,  and  at  that  moment  were  probably  much  nearer 
Richmond  than  was  our  enemy,  the  spirits  of  men  and  officers  rose  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  animation.  On  every  hand  I  heard  the  cry,  "  On 
to  Richmond  ! " 

But  there  were  to  be  a  great  many  more  obstacles  to  our  reaching  Rich- 
mond than  General  (irant  himself,  I  presume,  realized  on  May  8,  1864. 
We  met  one  that  very  morning ;  for  when  our  advance  reached  Spott- 
sylvania Courthouse  it  found  Lee's  troops  there,  ready  to  dispute  the 
right  of  way  with  us,  and  two  days  later  Grant  was  obliged  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Spottsylvania  before  we  could  make  another  move  south. 

.  .  .  The  battle  had  begun  on  the  morning  of  May  loth,  and  had  con- 
tinued all  day.  On  the  i  ith  the  armies  had  rested,  but  at  half  past  four 
on  the  morning  of  the  i  sth  fighting  had  been  begun  by  an  attack  by 
Hancock  on  a  rebel  salient.  Hancock  attacked  with  his  accustomed 
impetuosity,  storming  and  capturing  the  enemy's  fortified  Hne,  with 
some  four  thousand  prisoners  and  twenty  cannon.  The  captures  in- 
cluded neariy  all  of  Major-General  Edward  Johnson's  division,  together 
with  Johnson  himself  and  General  George  H.  Steuart,  .  .  . 

It  was  quite  early  in  the  morning  when  Hancock's  prisoners  were 
brought  in.  The  battle  raged  without  cessation  throughout  the  day, 
Wright  and  Hancock  bearing  the  brunt  of  it.    Bumside  made  several 
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attacks,  in  which  his  troops  generally  bore  themselves  like  good  soldiers. 
The  results  of  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  were  that  we  had  crowded  the 
enemy  out  of  some  of  his  most  important  positions,  had  weakened  him 
by  losses  of  between  nine  thousand  and  ten  thousand  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured,  besides  many  battle  dags  and  much  artillery, 
and  that  our  troops  rested  victorious  upon  the  ground  they  had  fought  for. 

After  the  battle  was  over  and  firing  had  nearly  ceased,  Rawlins  and  I 
went  out  to  ride  over  the  field.  We  went  first  to  the  salient  which  Han- 
cock had  attacked  in  the  morning.  The  two  armies  had  struggled  for 
hours  for  this  point,  and  the  loss  had  been  so  terrific  that  the  place  has 
always  been  known  since  as  the  "  Bloody  Angle."  The  ground  around 
the  salient  had  been  trampled  and  cut  in  the  struggle  until  it  was  almost 
impassable  for  one  on  horseback,  so  Rawlins  and  I  dismounted  and 
climbed  up  the  bank  over  the  outer  line  of  the  rude  breastworks. 
Within  we  saw  a  fence  over  which  earth  evidently  had  been  banked,  but 
which  now  was  bare  and  half  down.  It  was  here  the  fighting  had  been 
fiercest  We  picked  our  way  to  this  fence,  and  stopped  to  look  over 
the  scene.  The  night  was  coming  on,  and,  after  the  horrible  din  of  the 
day,  the  silence  was  intense ;  nothing  broke  it  but  distant  and  occa- 
sional firing  or  the  low  groans  of  the  wounded.  I  remember  that  as  I 
stood  there  I  was  almost  startled  to  hear  a  bird  twittering  in  a  tree. 
All  around  us  the  underbrush  and  trees,  which  were  just  beginning  to  be 
green,  had  been  riddled  and  burnt.  The  ground  was  thick  with  dead 
and  wounded  men,  among  whom  the  relief  corps  was  at  work.  The  earth, 
which  was  soft  from  the  heavy  rains  we  had  been  having  before  and  dur- 
ing the  battle,  had  been  trampled  by  the  fighting  of  the  thousands  of 
men  until  it  was  soft,  like  thin  hasty  pudding.  .  .  . 

The  first  news  which  passed  through  the  ranks  the  morning  after  the 
battle  of  Spottsylvania  was  that  Lee  had  abandoned  his  position  during 
the  night.  Though  our  aiiny  was  greatly  fatigued  fi-om  the  enormous 
efforts  of  the  day  before,  the  news  of  Lee's  departure  inspired  the  men 
with  fresh  energy,  and  everybody  was  eager  to  be  in  pursuit.  Our 
skirmishers  soon  found  the  enemy  along  the  whole  line,  however,  and 
the  conclusion  was  that  their  retrograde  movement  had  been  made  to 
correct  their  position  after  the  loss  of  the  key  points  taken  from  them 
the  day  before,  and  that  they  were  still  with  us  in  a  new  line  as  strong 
as  the  old  one.  Of  course,  we  could  not  determine  this  point  without 
a  battle,  and  nothing  was  done  that  day  to  provoke  one.  It  was  ncce^ 
sary  to  rest  the  men. 
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In  changing  his  lines  Lee  had  left  more  uncovered  the  roads  leading 
southward  along  his  right  wing,  and  Grant  ordered  Meade  to  throw  the 
corps  of  Warren,  which  held  the  right,  and  the  corps  of  Wright,  which 
held  the  center  of  Meade's  army,  to  the  left  of  Burnside,  leaving  Han- 
cock upon  our  right.  If  not  interrupted.  Grant  thought  by  this  ma- 
neuvre  to  turn  Lee's  flank  and  compel  him  to  move  southward. 

The  movement  of  the  two  corps  to  our  left  was  executed  during  the 
night  of  May  13th  and  14th,  but  for  three  days  it  had  rained  steadily, 
and  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  Wright  and  Warren  did  not  get  up  to 
surprise  the  enemy  at  daylight  as  ordered.  .  .  , 

The  two  armies  were  then  lying  in  a  semicircle,  the  Federal  left 
well  around  toward  the  south.  We  were  concentrated  to  the  last 
degree,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  tell,  Lee's  forces  were  equally  com- 
pact. On  the  15th,  i<)th,  and  lylh,  we  lay  in  about  the  same  position. 
This  inactivity  was  caused  by  the  weather,  A  pouring  rain  had  begun 
on  the  I  ith,  and  it  continued  until  the  morning  of  the  i6th ;  the  mud 
was  so  deep  that  any  offensive  operation,  however  successful,  could  not 
be  followed  up.  .  .  . 

While  waiting  for  the  rain  to  stop,  we  had  time  to  consider  the  field 
returns  of  losses  as  they  were  handed  in.  The  array  had  left  winter 
quarters  at  Culpeper  Courthouse  on  May  4th,  and  on  May  16th  the  total 
of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  both  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  Ninth  Corps  amounted  to  a  little  over  thirty-three  thousand  men. 
The  missing  alone  amounted  to  forty-nine  hundred,  but  some  of  these 
were,  in  fact,  killed  or  wounded.  When  Grant  looked  over  the  returns, 
he  expressed  great  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  many  men.  Meade,  who  was 
with  him,  remarked,  as  I  remember,  "  Well,  General,  we  can't  do  these 
little  tricks  without  losses." 

By  the  afternoon  of  May  17  th  the  weather  was  splendid,  and  the  roads 
were  rapidly  becoming  dry,  even  where  the  mud  was  worst.  Grant  de- 
termined to  engage  Lee,  and  orders  for  a  decisive  movement  of  the  army 
were  issued,  to  be  executed  during  the  night.  .  .  .  Hancock  and  Wright 
.  .  .  attacked  at  daylight  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  both  corps  having  artfully  but 
unsuccessftilly  sought  for  a  weak  point  where  they  might  break  through. 
Grant,  at  nine  o'clock,  ordered  the  attack  to  cease.  The  attempt  was  a 
failure.  Lee  was  not  to  be  ousted  ;  and  Grant,  convinced  of  it,  issued 
orders  ...  to  slip  away  from  Lee  and  march  on  toward  Richmond  again. 

Charles  A.  Dana,  RtcolUctions  of  the  Civil  War  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  & 
Co-,  1898),  192-201  passim. 
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133.    End  of  the  Alabama  (1864) 

BY   CAPTAIN   RAPHAEL   SEMMES 

Semmes  led  the  United  States  navy  to  become  tbe  most  lamous  of  the  Confederate 
naval  officer*.  As  commander  of  the  cruuer  Alabama,  an  English-built  veiael,  he 
caused  great  loss  to  the  merchant  maitne  of  the  United  Slates,  and  for  two  yean 
evaded  capture  hy  the  numerous  war  vessels  sent  out  against  him.  The  Alabama 
never  entered  Ihe  potts  of  the  Confederacy  during  ber  career,  depending  entirely 
upon  captures  and  neutral  ports  for  supplies  and  recruits.  This  report  n-as  ad- 
dressed to  Samuel  Barron,  who  was  the  general  European  naval  agent  of  the  Con- 
federacy.—  Bibliography  as  in  No.  il6  above. 

Southampton, /j«a^  3i,  1864. 

.  .  .  T  HAVE  the  honor  to  inform  you,  in  accordance  with  my 
X  intention  as  previously  announced  to  you,  I  steamed  out 
of  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg  between  9  and  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
June  19  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  enemy's  steamer  Kearsarge, 
which  liad  been  lying  off  and  on  the  port  for  several  days  previously. 
After  clearing  the  harbor  we  descried  the  enemy,  with  his  head  offshore, 
at  a  distance  of  about  9  miles.  We  were  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 
coming  up  with  him.  I  had  previously  pivoted  my  guns  to  starboard, 
and  made  all  my  preparations  for  engaging  the  enemy  on  that  side. 
When  within  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  enemy  he  suddenly 
wheeled,  and  bringing  his  head  inshore  presented  his  starboard  battery 
to  me.  By  this  time  we  were  distant  about  i  mile  from  each  other, 
when  I  opened  on  him  with  solid  shot,  to  which  he  replied  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  engagement  became  active  on  both  sides.  The  enemy 
now  pressed  his  ship  under  a  full  head  of  steam,  and  to  prevent  our 
passing  each  other  too  speedily,  and  to  keep  our  respective  broadsides 
bearing,  it  became  necessary  to  fight  in  a  circle,  the  two  ships  steaming 
around  a  common  center  and  preserving  a  distance  from  each  other  of 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile-  When  we  got  within  good  shell  range, 
we  opened  upon  him  with  shell.  Some  ten  or  fiAeen  minutes  after  the 
commencement  of  the  action  our  spanker  gaff  was  shot  away  and  our 
ensign  carae  down  by  the  run.  This  was  immediately  replaced  by  an- 
other at  the  mizzenmast-head.  The  firing  now  became  very  hot,  and 
the  enemy's  shot  and  shell  soon  began  to  tell  upon  our  hull,  knocking 
down,  killing,  and  disabling  a  number  of  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
ship.  Perceiving  that  our  shell,  though  apparently  exploding  against 
the  enemy's  sides,  were  doing  but  little  damage,  I  returned  to  solid  shot 
firing,  and  from  this  time  onward  alternated  with  shot  and  shell.    After 
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the  lapse  of  about  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  our  ship  was  ascertained  to 
be  in  a  sinking  condition,  the  enemy's  shell  having  exploded  in  our  sides 
and  between  decks,  opening  large  apertures,  through  which  the  water 
rushed  with  great  rapidity.  For  some  few  minutes  I  had  hopes  of  being 
able  to  reach  the  French  coast,  for  which  purpose  I  gave  the  ship  all 
steam  and  set  such  of  the  fore-and-aft  sails  as  were  available.  The  ship 
filled  so  rapidly,  however,  that  before  we  bad  made  much  progress  the 
fires  were  extinguished  in  the  furnaces,  and  we  were  evidently  on  the 
point  of  sinking.  I  now  hauled  down  my  colors  to  prevent  the  further 
destruction  of  life,  and  dispatched  a  boat  to  informthe  enemy  of  our 
condition.  Although  we  were  now  but  400  yards  from  each  other,  the 
enemy  fired  upon  me  five  times  after  my  colors  had  been  struck,  danger- 
ously wounding  several  of  my  men.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  a 
ship  of  war  of  a  Christian  nation  could  not  have  done  this  intentionally. 
We  now  turned  all  our  exertions  toward  the  wounded  and  such  of  the 
boys  as  were  unable  to  swim.  These  were  dispatched  in  my  quarter 
boats,  the  only  boats  remaining  to  me,  the  waist  boats  having  been  torn 
to  pieces. 

Some  twenty  minutes  after  my  furnace  fires  had  been  extinguished, 
and  the  ship  being  on  the  point  of  settling,  every  man,  in  obedience  to 
a  previous  order  which  had  been  given  to  the  crew.  Jumped  overboard 
and  endeavored  to  save  himself.  There  was  no  appearance  of  any  boat 
coming  to  me  from  the  enemy  until  after  the  ship  went  down.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  steam  yacht  Deerhound,  owned  by  a  gentleman 
of  Lancashire,  England  (Mr.  John  Lancaster),  who  was  himself  on 
board,  steamed  up  in  the  midst  of  my  drowning  men  and  rescued  a 
number  of  l)oth  officers  and  men  from  the  water,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  myself  thus  to  escape  to  the  shelter  of  the  neutral  flag,  together 
with  about  forty  others,  all  told.  About  this  time  the  Kearsarge  sent 
one  and  then,  tardily,  another  boat. 

Accompanying  you  will  find  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  of 
those  who  were  picked  up  by  the  Deerhound.  The  remainder  there  is 
reason  to  hope  were  picked  up  by  the  enemy  and  by  a  couple  of  French 
pilot  boats,  which  were  also  fortunately  near  the  scene  of  action.  At 
the  end  of  the  engagement  it  was  discovered  by  those  of  our  officers 
who  went  alongside  the  enemy's  ship  with  the  wounded  that  her  mid- 
ship section  on  l)Oth  sides  was  thoroughly  iron-coated,  this  having  been 
done  with  chains  constnicted  for  the  purpose,  placed  perpendicularly 
from  the  rail  to  the  water's  edge,  the  whole  covered  over  by  a  thin 
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outer,  planking,  which  gave  no  indication  of  the  armor  beneath.  This 
planking  had  been  ripped  off  in  every  direction  by  our  shot  and  shell, 
the  chain  broken  and  indented  in  many  places,  and  forced  partly  into 
the  ship's  side.  She  was  most  effectually  guarded,  however,  in  this 
section  from  penetration.  The  enemy  was  much  damaged  in  other 
parts,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell.  It  is  believed  he 
was  badly  crippled. 

My  officers  and  men  behaved  steadily  and  gallantly,  and  though  they 
have  lost  their  ship  they  have  not  lost  honor.  Where  all  behaved  so 
well  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularize ;  but  I  can  not  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  saying  that  Mr.  Kell,  my  first  lieutenant,  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  fine  condition  in  which  the  ship  went  into  action,  with 
regard  to  her  battery,  magazine,  and  shell  rooms ;  also  that  he  rendered 
me  great  assistance  by  his  coolness  and  judgment  as  the  fight  proceeded. 

The  enemy  was  heavier  than  myself,  both  in  ship,  battery,  and  crew ; 
but  I  did  not  know  until  the  action  was  over  that  she  was  also  iron- 
clad. Our  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  30,  to  wit,  9  kiUed  and 
31  wounded. 

Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the 
ndellion,  First  Series  (Washington,  1896),  III,  649-651. 


134.    In  Mobile  Bay  {1864) 

BY    REAR-ADMIRAL    DAVID    GLASGOW   FARRAGUT 

Firraftut  wu  a  touthemer,  but  remained  lojal  to  the  nation  and  to  the  navy,  in 
which  he  had  setv«d  from  the  lime  when  ai  a  boy  of  twelve  he  fought  jn  the  Easei 
under  his  foster- Falhci,  Commodore  Porter.  He  was  the  most  prominent  naval  officer 
in  the  Civil  War ;  and  for  his  daring  exploits  in  passing  the  forts  on  the  Mississippi 
and  in  Mobile  Bay,  and  defeating  the  enemy's  flecl  at  the  same  time,  he  is  ranked  as 
one  of  the  world's  great  naval  commanders.  This  extract  la  from  bis  official  report.  — 
For  Farragut,  see  James  Barnes,  Z>imi/ (7.  Farragul,  129-132.  —  Bibliography:  A.T. 
Mahan,  The  Gulf  and  Inland  Waleri,  ch.  viii;  Channing  and  HaiX.,  Guidt,  %  210. 

AS  mentioned  in  my  previous  despatch,  the  vessels  outside  the  bar, 
which  were  designed  to  participate  in  the  engagement,  were 
all  under  way  by  forty  minutes  past  five  in  the  morning  [August  5] 
.  .  .  two  abreast,  and  lashed  together.  ,  .  .  The  ironclads  .  ,  .  were 
already  inside  the  bar,  and  had  been  ordered  to  take  up  their  positions 
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on  the  starboard  side  of  the  wooden  ships,  or  between  them  and  Fort 
Morgan,  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  fire  from  the  water 
battery  and  the  parapet  guns  of  the  fort,  as  well  as  to  attack  the  ram 
Tennessee  as  soon  as  the  fort  was  passed. 

It  was  only  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  captains  and  commanding 
officers  that  I  yielded  to  the  Brooklyn  being  the  leading  ship  of  the  line, 
as  she  had  four  chase  guns  and  an  ingenious  arrangement  for  picking  up 
torpedoes,  and  because,  in  their  judgment,  the  flag-ship  ought  not  to 
be  too  much  exposed.  This  I  believe  to  be  an  error ;  for,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  exposure  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  rank  in  the  navy,  it  will 
always  be  the  aim  of  the  enemy  to  destroy  the  flag-ship,  and,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  such  attempt -was  very  persistently  made,  but 
Providence  did  not  permit  it  to  be  successful. 

The  attacking  fleet  steamed  steadily  up  the  main  ship-channel,  the 
Tecumseh  firing  the  first  shot  at  forty-seven  minutes  past  six  o'clock. 
At  six  minutes  past  seven  the  fort  opened  upon  us,  and  was  rephed  to 
by  a  gun  from  the  Brooklyn,  and  immediately  after  the  action  became 
general. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  there  was  some  difficulty  ahead.  The 
Brooklyn,  for  some  cause  which  I  did  not  then  clearly  understand  .  .  , 
arrested  the  advance  of  the  whole  fleet,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
guns  of  the  fort  were  playing  with  great  effect  upon  that  vessel  and  the 
Hartford.  A  moment  after  I  saw  the  Tecumseh,  struck  by  a  torpedo, 
disappear  almost  instantaneously  beneath  the  waves,  carrying  with  her 
her  gallant  commander  and  nearly  all  her  crew.  I  determined  at  once, 
as  I  had  originally  intended,  to  take  the  lead ;  and  after  ordering  the 
Metacomet  to  send  a  boat  to  save,  if  possible,  any  of  the  perishing  crew, 
I  dashed  ahead  with  the  Hartford,  and  the  ships  followed  on,  their 
officers  believing  that  they  were  going  to  a  noble  death  with  their  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

I  steamed  through  between  the  buoys,  where  the  torpedoes  were 
supposed  to  have  been  sunk.  These  buoys  had  been  previously  exam- 
ined by  my  flag-lieutenant,  J.  Crittenden  Watson,  in  several  nightly 
reconnoissances.  Though  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  the  sunken 
torpedoes,  yet  we  had  been  assured  by  refiigees,  deserters,  and  others, 
of  their  existence,  but  believing  that,  from  their  having  been  some  time 
in  the  water  they  were  probably  innocuous,  I  determined  to  take  the 
chance  of  their  explosion. 

From  the  moment  I  turned  to  the  northwestward,  to  clear  the  middle 
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ground,  we  were  enabled  to  keep  such  a  broadside  fire  upon  the  batteries 
of  Fort  Morgan  that  their  guns  did  us  comparatively  little  injury. 

Just  after  we  passed  the  fort,  which  was  about  ten  minutes  before 
eight  o'clock,  the  ram  Tennessee  dashed  out  at  this  ship,  as  had  been 
expected,  and  in  anticipation  of  which  I  had  ordered  the  monitors  on 
our  starboard  side.  I  took  no  fiirther  notice  of  her  than  to  return  her 
fire. 

The  rebel  gunboats  Morgan,  Gaines,  and  Selma  were  ahead,  and  the 
latter  particularly  annoyed  us  with  a  raking  fire,  which  our  guns  could 
not  return.  At  two  minutes  after  eight  o'clock  1  ordered  the  Metacomet 
to  cast  off  and  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Selma.  Captain  Jouett  was  after  her 
in  a  moment,  and  in  an  hour's  time  he  had  her  as  a  prize.  .  .  .  The 
Morgan  and  Gaines  succeeded  in  escaping  under  the  protection  of  the 
guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  which  would  h.ive  been  prevented  had  the  other 
gunboats  been  as  prompt  in  their  movements  as  the  Metacomet ;  the 
want  of  pilots,  however,  I  believe,  was  the  principal  difRculty.  The 
Gaines  was  so  injured  by  our  fire  that  she  had  to  be  run  ashore,  where 
she  was  subsequently  destroyed,  but  the  Morgan  escaped  to  Mobile 
during  the  night,  though  she  was  chased  and  fired  upon  by  our  cruisers. 

Having  passed  the  forts  and  dispersed  the  enemy's  gtmboats,  I  had 
ordered  most  of  the  vessels  to  anchor,  when  1  perceived  the  ram 
Tennessee  standing  up  for  this  ship.  This  was  at  forty-five  minutes  past 
eight.  I  was  not  long  in  comprehending  his  intentions  to  be  the 
destruction  of  the  flag-ship.  The  monitors,  and  such  of  the  wooden 
vessels  as  1  thought  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  were  immediately 
ordered  to  attack  the  ram,  not  only  with  their  guns,  but  bows  on  at  full 
speed,  and  then  began  one  of  the  fiercest  naval  combats  on  record. 

The  Monongahela,  Commander  Strong,  was  the  first  vessel  that  struck 
her,  and  in  doing  so  carried  away  his  own  iron  prow,  together  with  the 
cutwater,  without  apparently  doing  her  adversary  much  injury.  The 
Lackawanna,  Captain  Marchand,  was  the  next  vessel  to  strike  her,  which 
she  did  at  lull  speed  ;  but  though  her  stem  was  cut  and  crushed  to  the 
plank  ends  for  the  distance  of  three  feet  above  the  water's  edge  to  five 
feet  below,  the  only  perceptible  effect  on  the  ram  was  to  give  her  a 
heavy  list. 

The  Hartford  was  the  third  vessel  which  struck  her,  but,  as  the 
Tennessee  quickly  shifted  her  helm,  the  blow  was  a  glancing  one,  and, 
as  she  rasped  along  our  side,  we  poured  our  whole  port  broadside  of 
nine-inch  solid  shot  within  ten  feet  of  her  casement. 
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The  monitors  worked  slowly,  but  delivered  their  fire  as  opportunity 
offered.  The  Chickasaw  succeeded  in  getting  under  her  stem,  and  a 
fifteen-inch  shot  from  the  Manhattan  broke  through  her  iron  plating  and 
heavy  wooden  backing,  though  the  missile  itself  did  not  enter  the  vessel. 

Immediately  after  the  collision  with  Ihe  flag-ship,  I  directed  Captain 
Drayton  to  bear  down  for  the  ram  again.  He  was  doing  so  at  full  speed 
when,  unfortunately,  the  Lackawanna  run  into  the  Hartford  just  forward 
of  the  mizien-mast,  cutting  her  down  to  within  two  feet  of  the  water's 
edge.  VVe  soon  got  clear  again,  however,  and  were  fast  approaching 
our  adversary,  when  she  struck  her  colors  and  run  up  the  white  flag. 

She  was  at  this  time  sore  beset ;  the  Chickasaw  was  pounding  away  at 
her  stem,  the  Ossipee  was  approaching  her  at  full  speed,  and  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  Lackawanna,  and  this  ship  were  bearing  down  upon  her, 
determined  upon  her  destruction.  Her  smoke-stack  had  been  shot 
away,  her  steering  chains  were  gone,  compelling  a  resort  to  her  relieving 
tackles,  and  several  of  her  port  shutters  were  jammed.  Indeed,  from 
the  time  the  Hartford  struck  her,  until  her  surrender,  she  never  fired  a 
gun.  As  the  Ossipee,  Commander  LeRoy,  was  about  to  strike  her,  she 
hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  that  vessel  immediately  stopped  her  engine, 
though  not  in  time  to  avoid  a  glancing  blow. 

During  this  contest  with  the  rebel  gunboats  and  the  ram  Tennessee, 
and  which  terminated  by  her  surrender  at  ten  o'clock,  we  lost  many 
more  men  than  from  the  fire  of  the  batteries  of  Fort  Morgan. 

Admiral  Buchanan  was  wounded  in  the  leg ;  two  or  three  of  his  men 
were  killed,  and  five  or  six  wounded.  Commander  Johnston,  formerly 
of  the  United  States  navy,  was  in  command  of  the  Tennessee,  and  came 
on  board  the  flag-ship,  to  surrender  his  sword,  and  that  of  Admiral 
Buchanan.  The  surgeon.  Doctor  Conrad,  came  with  him,  staled  the 
condition  of  the  admiral,  and  wished  to  know  what  was  to  be  done 
with  him.  .  .  . 

As  I  had  an  elevated  position  in  the  main  rigging  near  the  top,  I  was 
able  to  overlook  not  only  the  deck  of  the  Hartford,  but  the  other  vessels 
of  the  fleet.  I  witnessed  the  terrible  effects  of  the  enemy's  shot,  and 
the  good  conduct  of  the  men  at  their  guns,  and  although  no  doubt  their 
hearts  sickened,  as  mine  did,  when  their  shipmates  were  stnick  down 
beside  them,  yet  there  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation  to  lay  their  com- 
rades aside,  arid  spring  again  to  their  deadly  work. 
//ouse  Executive  DocunuHts,  38  Cong.,  2  sess.  (Washington,  1864),  VI,  No-  I, 

pp.  400-403  passim. 
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135.   Sheridan's  Ride  {1864) 

BY   GENERAL   PHILIP    HENRY   SHERIDAN  (1888) 

SheridKn  wu>  V/ttt  Point  graduate,  and  lervedcoDtinuooslyin  tb«  anny  unljl  bit 
death.  His  service  at  Perryville  and  Murfiecsboro  made  him  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  tbc  young  ofElceTa  in  the  western  armies,  and  his  intrepid  attack  on  Missionary 
Ridge  led  Grant  to  appoint  bim  commandei  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Here  hii  skilful  boldness  brought  him  almost  constant  success,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  war  he  ranked  in  popular  estimation  as  next  to  Grant  and  Sherman.  —  For 
Sheridan,  see  H.  E.  Davies,  Gtniral  ^irrii/nn.  — Bibliography:  G.  E.  Pond,  The 
Skiitandoah  Valley  in  1S64,  faisim  ;  Channing  and  Hart,  GuiiU,  %  110. 

'T^K)WARD  6  o'clock  the  morning  of  the  iglh  [October],  the  officer 
X  on  picket  duty  at  Winchester  came  to  my  room,  I  being  yet  in 
bed,  and  reported  artillery  firing  from  the  direction  of  Cedar  Creek. 
...  I  asked  him  if  it  sounded  like  a  battle,  and  as  he  .  .  .  said 
that  it  did  not,  I  .  .  .  inferred  that  the  cannonading  was  caused  by 
Glover's  division  banging  away  at  the  enemy  simply  to  find  out  what  he 
was  up  to.  However,  I  went  down-stairs  and  requested  that  breakfast 
be  hurried  up,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  horses  to  be  saddled 
and  in  readiness,  for  I  concluded  to  go  to  the  front  before  any  further 
examinations  were  made  in  regard  to  the  defensive  line. 

We  mounted  our  horses  between  half-past  8  and  9.  .  .  .  On  reach- 
ing the  edge  of  the  town  I  halted  a  moment,  and  there  heard  quite  dis- 
tinctly the  sound  of  artillery  firing  in  an  unceasing  roar.  .  .  .  Moving 
on,  I  put  my  head  down  toward  the  pommel  of  my  saddle  and  listened 
intently,  trying  to  locate  and  interpret  the  sound,  continuing  in  this  posi- 
tion till  we  had  crossed  Mill  Creek,  about  half  a  mile  from  Winchester. 
The  result  of  my  efforts  in  the  interval  was  the  conviction  that  the  travel 
of  the  sound  was  increasing  too  rapidly  to  be  accounted  for  by  my  own 
rate  of  motion,  and  that  therefore  my  army  must  be  falling  back. 

At  Mill  Creek  my  escort  fell  in  behind,  and  we  were  going  ahead  at  a 
regular  pace,  when,  just  as  we  made  the  crest  of  the  rise  beyond  the 
stream,  there  burst  upon  our  view  the  appalling  spectacle  of  a  panic- 
stricken  army  —  hundreds  of  slightly  wounded  men,  throngs  of  others 
unhurt  but  utterly  demoralized,  and  baggage-wagons  by  the  score,  all 
pressing  to  the  rear  in  hopeless  confusion,  telling  only  too  plainly  that  a 
disaster  had  occurred  at  the  front.  On  accosting  some  of  the  fugitives, 
they  assured  me  that  the  army  was  broken  up,  in  full  retreat,  and  that  all 
was  lostj  all  this  with  a  manner  true  to  that  peculiar  indifference  that 
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takes  possession  of  panic-stricken  men.  I  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
sight,  but  at  once  sent  word  to  Colonel  Edwards,  commaDding  the  brig- 
ade in  Winchester,  to  stretch  his  troops  across  the  valley,  near  Mill 
Creek,  and  stop  all  fugitives,  directing  also  that  the  transportation  be 
passed  through  and  parked  on  the  north  side  of  the  town.  .  .  , 

For  a  short  distance  I  traveled  on  the  road,  but  soon  found  it  so 
blocked  with  wagons  and  wounded  men  that  my  progress  was  impeded, 
and  I  was  forced  to  take  to  the  adjoining  fields  to  make  haste.  When 
most  of  the  wagons  and  wounded  were  past  I  returned  to  the  road,  which 
was  thickly  lined  with  unhurt  men,  who,  having  got  far  enough  to  the 
rear  to  be  out  of  danger,  had  halted,  without  any  organization,  and  begun 
cooking  coffee,  but  when  they  saw  me  they  abandoned  their  coffee,  threw 
up  their  hats,  shouldered  their  muskets,  and  as  I  passed  along  turned  to 
follow  with  enthusiasm  and  cheers.  To  acknowledge  this  exhibition  of 
feeling  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  with  Forsyth  and  O'Keefe  rode  some  dis- 
tance in  advance  of  my  escort,  while  every  mounted  officer  who  saw 
me  galloped  out  on  either  side  of  the  pike  to  tell  the  men  at  a  distance 
that  I  had  come  back.  In  this  way  the  news  was  spread  to  the  strag- 
glers off  the  road,  when  they,  too,  turned  their  faces  to  the  front  and 
marched  toward  the  enemy,  changing  in  a  moment  from  the  depths  of 
depression  to  the  extreme  of  enthusiasm.  ...  I  said  nothing  except 
to  remark,  as  1  rode  among  those  on  the  road ;  "If  I  had  been  with  you 
this  morning  this  disaster  would  not  have  happened.  We  must  face  the 
other  way ;  we  will  go  back  and  recover  our  camp." 

...  At  Newtown  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  to  the  left,  to  get 
round  the  village.  I  could  not  pass  through  it,  the  streets  were  so 
crowded,  but  meeting  on  this  detour  Major  McKinley,  of  Crook's  staff, 
he  spread  the  news  of  my  return  through  the  motley  throng  there. 

When  nearing  the  Valley  pike,  just  south  of  Newtown  I  saw  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  the  pike  a  body  of  troops,  which  proved 
to  be  Ricketts's  and  Wheaton's  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corp>s,  and  then 
learned  that  the  Nineteenth  Corps  had  halted  a  little  to  the  right  and 
rear  of  these  ;  but  I  did  not  stop,  desiring  to  get  to  the  extreme  front 
Continuing  on  parallel  with  the  pike,  about  midway  between  Newtown 
and  Middletown  I  crossed  to  the  west  of  it,  and  a  little  later  came  up  in 
rear  of  Getty's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  When  I  arrived,  this  divi- 
sion and  the  cavalry  were  the  only  troops  in  the  presence  of  and  resisting 
the  enemy ;  they  were  apparently  acting  as  a  rear  guard  at  a  point  about 
three  miles  north  of  the  Une  we  held  at  Cedar  Creek  when  the  battle 
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b^an.  General  Torbert  was  the  first  officer  to  meet  me,  saying  as  he 
rode  up,  "  My  God  !  I  am  glad  you've  come,"  Getty's  division,  when 
I  found  it,  was  about  a  mile  north  of  Middletown,  posted  on  the  reverse 
slope  of  some  slightly  rising  ground,  holding  a  barricade  made  with  fence- 
raib,  and  skirmishing  slightly  with  the  enemy's  pickets.  Jumping  my 
horse  over  the  line  of  rails,  I  rode  to  the  crest  of  the  elevation,  and 
there  taking  off  my  hat,  the  men  rose  up  from  behind  their  barricade 
with  cheers  of  recognition.  ...  I  then  turned  back  to  the  rear  of 
Getty's  division,  and  as  I  came  behind  it,  a  line  of  regimental  flags  rose 
up  out  of  the  ground,  as  it  seemed,  to  welcome  me.  They  were  mostly 
the  colors  of  Crook's  troops,  who  had  been  stampeded  and  scattered  in 
the  surprise  of  the  morning.  The  col  or- bearers,  having  withstood  the 
panic,  had  formed  behind  the  troops  of  Getty.  The  line  with  the  colore 
was  largely  composed  of  officers,  among  whom  I  recognized  Colonel  R. 
B.  Hayes,  since  president  of  the  United  Stales,  one  of  the  brigade  com- 
manders. ...  In  a  few  minutes  some  of  my  staff  joined  me,  and  the 
first  directions  I  gave  were  to  have  the  Nineteenth  Corps  and  the  two 
divisions  of  Wright's  corps  brought  to  the  front,  so  they  could  be  formed 
on  Getty's  division,  prolonged  to  the  right ;  for  I  had  already  decided 
to  attack  the  enemy  from  that  line  as  soon  as  I  could  get  matters  in 
shape  to  take  the  offensive.  .  .  . 

Alt  this  had  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  I  concluded  to  visit 
again  the  point  to  the  east  of  the  Valley  pike,  from  where  I  had  first 
observed  the  enemy,  to  see  what  he  was  doing.  Arrived  there,  I  could 
plainly  see  him  getting  ready  for  attack,  and  Major  Forsyth  now  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  well  to  ride  along  the  line  of  battle  before  the 
enemy  assailed  us,  for  although  the  troops  had  learned  of  my  return,  but 
few  of  them  had  seen  me.  Following  his  suggestion  I  started  in  behind 
the  men,  but  when  a  few  paces  had  been  taken  I  crossed  to  the  front 
and,  hat  in  hand,  passed  along  the  entire  length  of  the  infantry 
line.  .  .  . 

Between  half-past  3  and  4  o'clock,  I  was  ready  to  assail,  and  .  .  .  the 
men  pushed  steadily  forward  with  enthusiasm  and  confidence  ,  .  .  Gen- 
eral McMillan  .  .  .  doing  his  work  so  well  that  the  enemy's  flanking 
troops  were  cut  off  from  their  main  body  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Custer,  who  was  just  then  moving  in  from  the  west  side  of  Middle  Marsh 
Brook,  followed  McMillan's  timely  blow  with  a  charge  of  cavalry,  but 
before  starting  out  on  it,  and  while  his  men  were  forming,  riding  at  hill 
■peed  himself,  to  throw  his  arms  around  my  neck.    By  the  time  he  had 
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disengaged  himself  from  this  embrace,  the  troops  broken  by  McMillan 
had  gained  some  little  distance  to  their  rear,  but  Custer's  troopers 
sweeping  across  the  MJddletown  meadows  and  down  toward  Cedar  Greek, 
took  many  of  them  prisoners  before  they  could  reach  the  stream  —  so  I 
forgave  his  delay. 

My  whole  line  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  was  now  driving  everything 
before  it,  from  behind  trees,  stone  walls,  and  all  such  sheltering  obstacles, 
so  I  rode  toward  the  left  to  ascertain  how  matters  were  getting  on  there. 
.  .  .  When  I  reached  the  Valley  pike  Crook  had  reorganized  his  men, 
and  as  I  desired  that  they  should  take  part  in  the  fight,  for  they  were  the 
very  same  troops  that  had  turned  Early's  flank  at  the  Opequon  and  at 
Fisher's  Hill,  1  ordered  them  to  be  pushed  forward ;  and  the  alacrity 
and  celerity  with  which  they  moved  on  Middletown  demonstrated  that 
their  ill-fortune  of  the  morning  had  not  sprung  from  lack  of  valor. 

Meanwhile  Lowell's  brigade  of  cavalry,  which  ,  .  .  had  been  holding 
on,  dismounted,  just  north  of  Middletown  ever  since  the  time  I  arrived 
from  Winchester,  fell  to  the  rear  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  led 
horses.  A  momentary  panic  was  created  in  the  nearest  brigade  of  in- 
fantry by  this  withdrawal  of  Lowell,  but  as  soon  as  his  men  were  mounted 
they  charged  the  enemy  clear  up  to  the  stone  walls  in  the  edge  of  Mid- 
dletown ;  at  sight  of  this  the  infantry  brigade  renewed  its  attack,  and  the 
enemy's  right  gave  way.  The  accomplished  Lowell  received  his  death- 
wound  in  this  courageous  charge. 

All  our  troops  were  now  moving  on  the  retreating  Confederates,  and 
as  I  rode  to  the  front  Colonel  Gibbs,who  succeeded  Lowell,  made  ready 
for  another  mounted  charge,  but  I  checked  him  from  pressing  the  enemy's 
right,  in  the  hope  that  the  swinging  attack  from  my  right  would  throw 
most  of  the  Confederates  to  the  east  of  the  Valley  pike,  and  hence  off 
their  line  of  retreat  through  Strasburg  to  Fisher's  Hill.  The  eagerness 
of  the  men  soon  frustrated  this  anticipation,  however,  the  left  insisting 
on  keeping  pace  with  the  centre  and  right,  and  all  pushing  ahead  till  we 
regained  our  old  camps  at  Cedar  Creek.  Beyond  Cedar  Creek,  at  Stras- 
burg, the  pike  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  west  toward  Fisher's  Hill,  and 
here  Merrill  uniting  with  Custer,  they  together  fell  on  the  flank  of  the 
retreating  columns,  taking  many  prisoners,  wagons,  and  guns,  among 
the  prisoners  being  Major-General  Ramseur,  who,  mortally  wounded, 
died  the  next  day. 
P.  H.  Sheridan,  Personal  Memoirs  (New  York,  1888),  II,  68-92  passim. 
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136.    "Sheridan's  Ride"  {1864) 

BY  THOMAS   BUCHANAN   READ 

R«ld  WW  bolb  a  poel  and  an  artist;  bul  be  is  remembered  chiefly  Iot  bll  poemi, 
of  which  the  one  here  given  is  the  most  famous,  but  by  no  means  the  best.  It  wa* 
written  under  the  influence  of  the  event,  and  rendered  with  much  dramatic  effect  at 
various  loyal  and  political  gatherings.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  135  above. 

UP  from  the  South  at  break  of  day, 
Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dismay, 
The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore, 
Like  a  herald  in  haste,  to  the  chieftain's  door. 
The  terrible  grumble,  and  rumble,  and  roar, 
Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more. 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war. 
Thundered  along  the  horizon's  bar ; 
And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 
The  roar  of  that  red  sea  uncontrolled, 
Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold, 
As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray. 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 

A  good  broad  highway  leading  down ; 

And  there,  through  the  flush  of  the  morning  light, 

A  steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night, 

Was  seen  to  pass,  as  with  eagle  flight, 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need  ; 

He  stretched  away  with  his  utmost  speed; 

Hills  rose  and  fell ;  but  his  heart  was  gay. 

With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprung  from  those  swift  hoofs,  thundering  South, 
The  dust,  like  smoke  from  the  cannon's  mouth  ; 
Or  the  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  faster  and  faster. 
Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster. 
The  heart  of  the  steed,  and  the  heart  of  the  master 
Were  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  [heir  walls. 
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Impatient  to  be  where  the  battle-field  calls ; 

Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  full  play. 

With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spuming  feet  the  road 

Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  flowed. 

And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 

Like  an  ocean  Hying  before  the  wind, 

And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace  ire, 

Swept  on,  with  his  wild  eye  fiill  of  fire. 

But  lo  !  he  is  nearing  his  heart's  desire ; 

He  is  SDufling  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray, 

With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

The  first  that  the  general  saw  were  the  groups 

Of  stragglers,  and  then  the  retreating  troops, 

What  was  done?  what  to  do?  a  glance  told  him  both. 

Then  striking  his  spurs,  with  a  terrible  oath. 

He  dashed  down  the  line,  'mid  a  storm  of  huzzas, 

And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course  there,  because 

The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 

With  foam  and  with  dust,  the  black  charger  was  gray ; 

By  the  flash  of  his  eye,  and  the  red  nostril's  play, 

He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say, 

"  I  have  brought  you  Sheridan  all  the  way 

From  Winchester,  down  to  save  the  day  1 " 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  for  Sheridan  I 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  for  horse  and  man  ! 

And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  high. 

Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky, 

The  American  soldiers'  Temple  of  Fame ; 

There  with  the  glorious  general's  name. 

Be  it  said,  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright, 

"  Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day, 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight. 

From  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away  !  " 

Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  Pottical  Works  (Philadelphia,  1867),  III,  265-267. 
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137.    March  to  the  Sea  (1864) 

BY    GENEKAL    WILLIAM    TECUMSEH    SHERMAN   (iS/S) 

Sherman  was  a  bruthet  uf  Juhn  Sherman  (see  N'o.  53  ahiivi')i  nnil  a  West  Point 
gra'tuate.  He  served  thtuughuut  the  Civil  War,  rcmainin);  wilh  tlit  u'eslt:rn  armies 
afli;r  the  first  battle  uf  Bull  KuD.  Grant  cunaidercd  him  his  liest  lieutenant,  and  as 
be  lose  in  cummand  he  carried  Sherman  with  him.  When  <irant  became  cum- 
mander  of  «U  the  Kedeial  armies,  Sherman  succeeded  biin  in  cnmninnd  of  the 
Division  of  the  Mississippi,  anil  carried  out  most  successfully  the  |iart  assigned  to  him 
in  (iranl'»  grand  tactic*.  The  march  to  the  sea,  honevcr,  was  Sherman'*  own  con- 
ception. It  was  a  startling  innovation  in  practical  warfare.  —  For  bhcrman,  see 
M.  F.  Force,  6Va,r™/  Sifrman.  —  hiiMo^riphy  :  J.  U.  Cox,  Tit  A/arcA  W  tAt  Sea. 
Frantlin  and  A'aihville,  passim;  Channing  and  Hart,  GuiJt,  §  zio. 

ON  the  i2lh  of  November  the  railroad  aiid  telegraph  commu- 
nications with  the  rear  were  broken,  and  the  army  stood 
detached  from  all  friends,  dependent  on  its  own  resources  and  sup- 
plies 

The  Strength  of  the  arnij,  as  officially  reported  .  .  .  shows  an  aggre- 
gate of  fifty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  infantry,  five 
thousand  and  sixty-three  cavalry,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve 
artillery  —  in  all,  sixty-two  thousi'nd  two  hundred  and  four  officers  and 
men.  .  .  . 

The  most  extraordinary  efforts  had  been  made  to  purge  this  army  of 
non-combatants  and  of  sick  men  ...  so  that  all  on  this  exhibit  may 
be  assumed  to  have  been  able-bodied,  experienced  soldiers,  well  armed, 
well  equipped  and  provided,  as  far  as  human  foresight  could,  with  all  the 
essentials  of  life,  strength,  and  vigorous  .action.  .  ,  . 

The  two  general  orders  made  for  this  march  appear  to  mc,  even  at 
this  late  day,  so  clear,  emphatic,  and  well- digested,  that  no  account  of 
that  historic  event  is  perfect  without  them  .  .  .  and,  though  they  called 
for  great  sacrifice  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  men,  I  insist 
that  these  orders  were  obeyed  as  well  as  any  yimilar  orders  ever  were, 
by  an  army  operating  wholly  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  dispersed,  as 
we  necessarily  were,  during  the  subsequent  period  of  nearly  six  months. 

(Special  Field  Orders,  No.  119,)  ,  .  .. 

The  general  commanding  deema  it  proper  at  tliis  time  to  inform  the  officers  and 
mt-n  of  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Twentieth  Corps,  that  he  has 
orgaiii,(ed  them  into  an  army  for  a  special  purpose,  well  knowi^  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  to  General  Urant.  It  is  sufRcient  tor  you  to  know  that  it  involves  a  de- 
parture from  our  present  base,  and  a  long  and  difficult  march  to  a  new  one.     All  the 
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chances  of  war  have  been  considere<(  and  provided  for,  la  far  as  human  sagacity 
on.  ...  Of  all  things,  the  most  impurtanl  is,  that  (he  men,  during  marches  and  [d 
camp,  keep  Iheir  places  and  do  nut  scalier  about  as  stragglers  oi  fucagers,  tu  be 
picked  up  by  a  faostile  people  in  detail.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  that  oar 
wagons  should  not  be  loaded  with  any  thing  but  provisions  and  ammunition.  .  .  , 
With  these  few  simple  cautions,  he  hopes  to  lead  you  to  acbievements  equal  in 
importance  to  those  of  the  past.  .  .  . 

(Special  Field  Orders,  No.  izo.)  .  .  . 

I.  For  the  purpose  of  military  operations,  this  army  is  divided  into  two  wings  viz.  ■. 

The  right  wing,  Major-GencrBl  O.  O.  Howard  commanding,  composed  of  the 
Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps;  the  leA  wing,  Major-Oeneral  H.  W.  Slocum 
commanding,  composed  of  ibe  t'ourleenth  and  Twentieth  Corps. 

3.  The  habitual  order  of  march  will  be,  wherever  practicable,  by  four  roads,  as 
nearly  parallel  as  possible,  and  conveignng  at  points  hereafter  to  he  indicated  in 
orders.  The  cavalry,  lirigadier-General  Kilpatrick  commanding,  will  receive  special 
orders  from  the  commander-in-chief. 

3.  There  will  be  no  general  train  of  supplies,  hut  each  corps  will  have  its  ammuni- 
tion-train and  provision-traiD.  .  .  .  The  separate  columns  will  start  habitually  at 
J  A.M.,  and  make  about  lifleeti  miles  pec  day,  unless  otherwise  fixed  in  orders. 

4.  The  army  will  forage  liberally  on  the  country  during  the  march.  To  this  end, 
each  brigade  commander  will  organize  a  good  and  Bulhcient  foraging  party,  under 
the  command  of  one  or  more  discreet  officers,  who  will  gather,  near  the  route 
traveled,  corn  or  forage  of  any  kind,  meat  of  any  kind,  vegetables,  corn-meal,  or 
whatever  is  needed  by  the  command,  aiming  at  all  times  to  keep  in  the  wagons  at 
least  ten  days'  provisions  for  hij  command,  and  three  days'  forage.  Soldiers  must 
nut  enter  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  or  commit  any  trespass;  but,  during  a 
halt  or  camp,  they  may  be  permitted  lo  gather  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  vege- 
tables, and  to  drive  in  stock  in  sight  of  their  camp.  To  regular  foraging- parties 
must  be  intrusted  the  gathering  of  provisions  and  forage,  at  any  distance  from  the 
roa<i  traveled. 

5.  To  corps  commanders  alone  is  intrusted  the  power  to  destroy  mills,  houses, 
cotton-gins,  etc.;  and  for  them  this  general  principle  is  laid  down;  In  districts  and 
ncight«rhoods  where  the  army  is  unmolested,  no  destruiLiun  < if  such  property  should 
be  permitted;  but  should  guerrillas  or  bushwhackers  molest  our  march,  or  should 
the  inhabitants  bum  bridges,  obstruct  roads,  or  otherwise  manifest  local  hostility, 
then  army  commanders  should  order  and  enforce  a  devaslatioD  more  or  less  relent- 
less, according  to  the  measure  of  such  hostility. 

6.  As  for  horses,  mules,  wagons,  etc..  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  may  appropriate  freely  and  without  limit;  discriminating,  however,  between 
the  rich,  who  are  usually  hostile,  and  the  poor  and  industrious,  usually  neutral  or 
friendly.  Foraging -parties  may  also  take  mules  or  horses,  to  replace  the  jaded 
animals  of  their  trains,  or  to  serve  as  pack. mules  for  the  regiments  or  brigades.  .  .  . 

7.  Negroes  who  are  able-bodied  anil  can  be  of  service  to  the  several  column*  may 
be  taken  alongi  hut  each  army  commander  will  hear  in  mind  that  the  question  of 
supplies  is  a.  very  important  one,  and  that  his  first  duty  is  lo  sec  to  those  who  bear 

The  wagon-trains  were  divided  equally  between  the  four  corps,  so 
that  each  had  about  eight  hundred  wagons,  and  these  usually  on  the 
march  occupied  five  miles  or  more  of  road.  .  .  . 
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The  march  from  Atlanta  began  on  the  morning  of  November  15th, 
the  right  wing  and  cavalry  following  the  railroad  southeast  toward 
Jonesboro',  and  General.  Slocum  with  the  Twentieth  Corps  leading  off 
to  the  east  by  Decatur  and  Stone  Mountain,  toward  Madison.  These 
were  divergent  lines,  designed  to  threaten  both  Macon  and  Augusta  at 
the  same  time,  so  as  to  prevent  a  concentration  at  our  intended  des- 
tination, or  "objective,"  Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  distant 
southeast  about  one  hundred  miles.  .  .  . 

About  7  A.M.  of  November  1 6th  we  rode  out  of  Atlanta  by  the  Decatur 
road,  filled  by  the  marching  troops  and  wagons  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  ; 
and  reaching  the  hill,  just  outside  of  the  old  rebel  works,  we  naturally 
paused  to  look  back  upon  the  scenes  of  our  past  battles.  We  stood 
upon  the  very  ground  whereon  was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  July  22A, 
and  could  see  the  copse  of  wood  where  McPherson  fell.  Behind  us  lay 
Atlanta,  smouldering  and  in  ruins,  the  black  smoke  rising  high  in  air, 
and  hanging  like  a  pall  over  the  mined  city.  Away  off  in  the  distance, 
on  the  McDonough  road,  was  the  rear  of  Howard's  column,  the  gun- 
barrels  glistening  in  the  sun,  the  white-topped  wagons  stretching  away 
to  the  south;  and  right  before  us  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  marching 
steadily  and  rapidly,  with  a  cheery  look  and  swinging  pace,  that 
made  light  of  the  thousand  miles  that  lay  between  us  and  Richmond. 
Some  band,  by  accident,  struck  up  the  anthem  of  "  John  Brown's  soul 
goes  marching  on  ; "  the  men  caught  up  the  strain,  and  never  before  or 
since  have  I  heard  the  chorus  of  "  Glory,  glory,  hallelujah  I  "  done  with 
more  spirit,  or  in  better  harmony  of  time  and  place,  .  .  . 

The  first  night  out  we  camped  by  the  road-side  near  Lithonia.  .  .  . 
the  whole  horizon  was  lurid  with  the  bonfires  of  rail-ties,  and  groups  of 
men  all  night  were  carrying  the  heated  rails  to  the  nearest  trees,  and 
bending  them  around  the  trunks.  Colonel  Poe  had  provided  tools  for 
ripping  up  the  rails  and  twisting  them  when  hot ;  but  the  best  and 
easiest  way  is  the  one  I  have  described,  of  heating  the  middle  of  the 
iron-rails  on  bonfires  made  of  the  cross-ties,  and  then  winding  them 
around  a  telegraph-pole  or  the  trunk  of  some  convenient  sapling.  I 
attached  much  importance  to  this  destruction  of  the  railroad,  gave  it 
my  own  personal  attention,  and  made  reiterated  orders  to  others  on  the 
subject.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  found  abundance  of  com,  molasses,  meal,  bacon,  and  sweet- 
potatoes.  We  also  took  a  good  many  cows  and  oxen,  and  a  large 
number  of  mules.     In  all  these  the  country  was  quite  rich,  never  before 
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having  been  visited  by  a  hostile  anny ;  the  recent  crop  had  been  excel- 
lent, had  been  just  gathered  and  laid  by  for  the  winter.  As  a  rule,  we 
destroyed  none,  but  kept  out  wagons  full,  and  fed  our  teams  bountifully. 
The  skill  and  success  of  the  men  in  collecting  forage  was  one  of  the 
features  of  this  march.  Each  brigade  commander  had  authority  to  de- 
tail a  company  of  foragers,  usually  about  fifty  men,  with  one  or  two 
commissioned  officers  selected  for  their  boldness  and  enterprise.  This 
party  would  be  dispatched  before  daylight  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
intended  day's  march  and  camp;  would  proceed  on  foot  five  or  six 
miles  from  the  route  traveled  by  their  brigade,  and  then  visit  eveiy 
plantation  and  farm  within  range.  They  would  usually  procure  a  wagon 
or  family  carriage,  load  it  with  bacon,  corn-meal,  turkeys,  chickens, 
ducks,  and  every  thing  that  could  be  used  as  food  or  forage,  and  would 
then  regain  the  main  road,  usually  in  advance  of  their  train.  When 
this  came  up,  they  would  deliver  to  the  brigade  commissary  the  supplies 
thus  gathered  by  the  way.  Often  would  I  pass  these  foraging- parties  at 
the  road-side,  waiting  for  their  wagons  to  come  up,  and  was  amused 
at  their  strange  collections  —  mules,  horses,  even  cattle,  packed  with  old 
saddles  and  loaded  with  hams,  bacon,  bags  of  corn-meal,  and  poultry 
of  every  character  and  description.  Although  this  foraging  was  at- 
tended with  great  danger  and  hard  work,  there  seemed  to  be  a  charm 
about  it  that  attracted  the  soldiers,  and  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  detailed 
on  such  a  party.  Daily  they  returned  mounted  on  all  sorts  of  beasts, 
which  were  at  once  taken  from  them  and  appropriated  to  the  general 
use  ;  but  the  next  day  they  would  start  out  again  on  foot,  only  to  repeat 
the  experience  of  the  day  before.  No  doubt,  many  acts  of  pillage, 
robbery,  and  violence,  were  committed  by  these  parties  of  foragers, 
usually  called  "  bummers ; "  for  I  have  since  heard  of  jewelry  taken 
from  women,  and  the  plunder  of  articles  that  never  reached  the  com- 
missary ;  but  these  acts  were  exceptional  and  incidental.  ...  no  army 
could  have  carried  along  sufficient  food  and  forage  for  a  march  of  three 
hundred  miles ;  so  that  foraging  in  some  shape  was  necessary.  ...  By 
it  our  men  were  well  supplied  with  all  the  essentials  of  life  and  health, 
while  the  wagons  retained  enoi^h  in  case  of  unexpected  delay,  and  our 
animals  were  well  fed.  Indeed,  when  we  reached  Savannah,  the  trains 
were  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  the  finest  in  flesh  and  appearance 
ever  seen  with  any  army,  .  .  . 

.  ,  .  November  33d,  we  rode  into  Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  the 
Sute,  whither  the  Twentieth  Corps  had  preceded  us ;  and  during  that 
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day  the  left  wing  was  all  united,  in  and  around  Milledgeville.  .  .  . 
The  first  stage  of  the  journey  was,  therefore,  complete,  and  absolutely 
successful.  .  .  . 

...  I  was  in  Milledgeville  with  the  left  wing,  and  was  in  full  com- 
mnnication  with  the.  right  wing  at  Gordon.  The  people  of  Milledgeville 
remained  at  home,  except  the  Governor  (Brown),  the  State  officers,  and 
Legislature,  who  had  ignominiously  fled,  in  the  utmost  disorder  and 
confusion.  .  .  . 

Meantime  orders  were  made  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  arsenal 
and  its  contents,  and  of  such  public  buildings  as  could  be  easily  con- 
verted to  hostile  uses,  .  .  .  Meantime  the  right  wing  continued  its 
movement  along  the  railroad  toward  Savannah,  tearing  up  the  track 
and  destroying  its  iron,  ,  .  .  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  was  brought  into 
Milledgeville,  and  crossed  the  Oconee  by  the  bridge  near  the  town; 
and  on  the  33d  I  made  the  general  orders  for  the  next  stage  of  the 
march  as  far  as  Millen.  .  .  . 


138.    Last  Campaign  in  the  West  (1864) 

BY    GENERAL   JOHN    BELL    HOOD 

Hood  migned  from  the  Union  ftrmy,  where  he  held  (tie  rank  of  lieatenant,  and 
CDtered  the  ConfederHte  service,  rising  rapidly  lo  Ihc  command  of  a  brigade  un<ler 
Lee.  He  was  sent  west,  and  commanded  a  corps  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  in  1864, 
until  Davis  removed  Johnston  and  gave  Hood  command  of  the  army.  When  Sher- 
man Matted  for  the  sea.  Hood,  with  more  bravery  than  skill,  took  the  offensive 
against  Thomas  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Nashville,  bul  was  finally  defeated  as  de- 
scribed in  this  eitracl.  which  is  taken  from  hb  oflicia)  report.  —  Bibliography  as  in 
No,  137  above 

^HEN  our  army  arrived  at  Florence  [October  31]  i 
mtirejy  recovered  from  the  depression  that  fre- 
quent retreats  had  created.  The  enemy  having  for  the  first  time  divided 
his  forces,  I  had  to  determine  which  of  the  two  parts  to  direct  my  opera- 
tions against.  To  follow  the  forces  about  to  move  through  Georgia  under 
Sherman  would  be  to  again  abandon  the  regained  territory  to  the  forces 
under  Thomas,  with  little  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  the  enemy  in  time 
to  defeat  his  movement,  and  also  to  cause  desertion  and  greatly  impair 
the  morale  or  fighting  spirit  of  the  army  by  what  would  be  considered  a 
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compulsory  retreat.  I  thought  the  alternative  clear  that  I  should  move 
upon  Thomas.  If  I  succeeded  in  beating  him  the  effect  of  Sherman's 
movement  would  not  be  great,  and  I  should  ^ain  in  men  sufAcienlly  to 
compensate  for  the  damages  he  might  inflict.  If  beaten  I  should  leave 
the  anny  in  better  condition  than  it  would  be  if  I  attempted  a  retro- 
grade movement  against  Sherman.  ■  .  . 

The  want  of  a  good  map  of  the  country,  and  the  deep  mud  through 
which  the  army  marched,  prevented  our  overtaking  the  enemy  before 
he  reached  Columbia,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  i7ih  of  November  our 
army  was  placed  in  position  in  front  of  his  works  at  that  place.  During 
the  night,  however,  he  evacuated  the  town.  .  ,  . 

.  .  .  We  pursued  the  enemy  rapidly  and  compelled  him  to  burn  a 
number  of  his  wagons.  He  made  a  feint  as  if  to  give  battle  on  thehills 
about  four  miles  south  of  Franklin,  but  as  soon  as  our  forces  began  lo 
deploy  for  the  atiack  and  to  flank  him  on  his  left  he  retired  slowly  to 
Franklin. 

I  learned  from  dispatches  captured  at  Spring  Hill,  from  Thomas  to 
Schofield,  that  the  latter  was  instructed  to  hold  that  place  till  the  posi- 
tion at  Franklin  could  be  made  secure,  indicating  the  intention  of 
Thomas  to  hold  Franklin  and  his  strong  works  at  Murfreesborough. 
Thus  I  knew  that  it  was  all  important  to  attack  Schofield  before  he  could 
make  himself  strong,  and  if  he  should  escape  at  Franklin  he  would  gain 
his  works  about  Nashville.  The  nature  of  the  position  was  such  as  to 
render  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  any  further  flank  movement,  and  I 
therefore  determined  to  attack  him  in  front,  and  without  delay. 

On  the  30th  of  November  Stewart's  corps  was  placed  in  position  on 
the  right,  Cheatham's  on  the  left,  and  the  cavalry  on  either  flank,  the 
main  body  of  the  cavalry  on  the  right,  under  Forrest.  Johnson's  divi- 
sion, of  Lee's  corps,  also  became  engaged  on  the  left  during  the  engage- 
ment. The  line  advanced  at  4  p.  m.,  with  orders  lo  drive  the  enemy 
into  or  across  the  Big  Harpeth  River,  while  General  Forrest,  if  success- 
fiil,  was  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  and  destroy  his  trains  and  broken 
columns.  The  troops  moved  forward  most  gallantly  to  the  attack.  We 
Carried  the  enemy's  first  line  of  hastily  constructed  works  handsomely. 
We  then  advanced  against  his  interior  line,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  it 
also  in  some  places.  Here  the  engagement  was  of  the  fiercest  possible 
character.  Our  men  possessed  themselves  of  the  exterior  of  the  works, 
while  the  enemy  held  the  interior.  Many  of  our  men  were  killed  en- 
tirely inside  the  works.    The  brave  men  captured  were  uken  inside  his 
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works  in  the  edge  of  the  town.  The  struggle  lasted  till  near  midnight, 
when  the  enemy  abandoned  his  works  and  crossed  the  river,  leaving  his 
dead  and  wounded  in  our  possession.  Never  did  troops  fight  more  gal- 
lantly. The  works  of  the  enemy  were  so  hastily  constructed  that  while 
he  had  a  slight  abatis  in  front  of  a  part  of  his  line  there  was  none  on  his 
extreme  right.  During  the  day  I  was  restrained  from  using  my  artillery 
on  account  of  the  women  and  children  remaining  in  the  town.  At  night 
it  was  massed  ready  to  continue  the  action  in  the  morning,  but  the  enemy 
retired. 

We  captured  about  1,000  prisoners  and  several  stand  of  colors.  Our 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  4,500.  .  .  . 

The  number  of  dead  left  by  the  enemy  on  the  field  indicated  that  his 
loss  was  equal  or  near  our  own. 

The  next  morning  at  daylight,  the  wounded  being  cared  for  and  the 
dead  buried,  we  moved  forward  toward  Nashville,  Forrest  with  his  cav- 
alry pursuing  the  enemy  vigorously. 

On  the  2d  of  December  the  army  took  position  in  front  of  Nashville, 
about  two  miles  A-om  the  city.  Lieu  tenant -General  Lee's  corps  consti- 
tuted our  center,  resting  upon  the  Franklin  pike,  with  Cheatham's  corps 
upon  the  right  and  Stewart's  on  the  left,  and  the  cavalry  on  either  flank, 
extending  to  the  river.  I  was  causing  strong  detached  works  to  be  built 
to  cover  our  flanks,  intending  to  make  them  inclosed  works,  so  as  to 
defeat  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  should  he  undertake  offensive  move- 
ments against  our  flank  and  rear.  The  enemy  still  held  Murfreesborough 
with  about  6,000  men,  strongly  fortified ;  he  also  held  small  forces  at 
Chattanooga  and  Knoxville.  It  was  apparent  that  he  would  soon  have 
to  take  the  offensive  to  relieve  his  garrisons  at  those  points  or  cause 
them  to  be  evacuated,  in  which  case  I  hoped  to  capture  the  forces  at 
Murfreesborough,  and  should  then  be  able  to  open  communication  with 
Georgia  and  Virginia.  Should  he  attack  me  in  position  I  felt  that  I 
could  defeat  him,  and  thus  gain  possession  of  Nashville  with  abundant 
supplies  for  the  army.  This  would  give  rae  possession  of  Tennessee. 
.  .  .  Having  possession  of  the  State,  we  should  have  gained  largely  in 
recruits,  and  could  at  an  early  day  have  moved  forward  to  the  Ohio, 
which  would  have  frustrated  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  as  developed  in  his 
campaign  toward  the  Atlantic  coast. 

I  had  sent  Major-General  Forrest,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry 
and  Bate's  division  of  infantry,  to  Murfreesborough,  to  ascertain  if  it  was 
possible  to  take  the  place.    After  a  careful  examination  and  reconnais- 
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sance  in  force,  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  in(antry  behaved  badly,  it 
was  determined  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  by  assault.  Bate's 
division  was  then  withdrawn,  leaving  Forrest  with  Jackson's  and  Buford's 
divisions  of  cavalry  in  observation.  Mercer's  and  Palmer's  brigades  of 
infantry  were  sent  to  replace  Bate's  division.  Shortly  afterward  Buford's 
division  was  withdrawn  and  ordered  to  the  right  of  the  army,  on  the 
Cumberland  River, 

Nothing  of  impoitance  occurred  until  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
December  when  the  enemy,  having  received  heavy  re-enforcements, 
attacked  simultaneously  both  our  flanks.  On  our  right  he  was  hand- 
somely repulsed,  with  heavy  loss,  but  on  our  left,  toward  evening,  he  car- 
ried some  partially  completed  redoubts  of  those  before  mentioned. 

During  the  night  of  the  15th  our  whole  line  was  shortened  and 
strengthened  ;  our  left  was  also  thrown  back ;  dispositions  were  made  to 
meet  any  renewed  attack.  The  corps  of  Major-General  Cheatham  was 
transferred  from  our  right  to  our  left,  leaving  Lieu  tenant-General  Lee  on 
our  right,  who  had  been  previously  in  the  center,  and  placing  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Stewart's  corps  in  the  center,  which  had  been  previously  the 
left. 

Early  on  the  i6th  of  December  the  enemy  made  a  general  attack  on 
our  lines,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  ftte  of  artillery.  All  his  assaults  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss  till  3.30  p.  m.,  when  a  portion  of  our  tine  to 
the  left  of  the  center,  occupied  by  Bate's  division,  suddenly  gave  way. 
Up  to  this  time  no  battle  ever  progressed  more  favorably  ;  the  troops  in 
excellent  spirits,  waving  their  colors  and  bidding  detiance  to  the  enemy. 
The  position  gained  by  the  enemy  being  such  as  to  enfilade  our  line 
caused  in  a  few  moments  our  entire  line  to  give  way  and  our  troops  to 
retreat  rapidly  down  the  pike  in  the  direction  of  Franklin,  most  of  them, 
I  regret  to  say,  in  great  confusion,  all  eflbrts  to  reform  them  being  fruit- 
less. Our  loss  in  artillery  was  heavy  —  54  guns.  Thinking  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  enemy  to  break  our  line,  the  horses  were  sent  to  the  rear  for 
safety,  and  the  giving  way  of  the  line  was  so  sudden  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  bring  forward  the  horses  to  move  the  guns  which  had  been 
placed  in  position.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  small.  At 
Brentwood,  some  four  miles  from  our  line  of  battle,  the  troops  were 
somewhat  collected,  and  Lieutenant- General  Lee  took  command  of  the 
rear  guard,  encamping  for  the  night  in  the  vicinity.  On  leaving  the  field 
I  sent  a  staff  officer  to  inform  General  Forrest  of  our  defeat,  and  to 
direct  him  to  rejoin  the  army  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  protect 
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its  rear,  but  owing  to  the  swoIIcd  condition  of  the  creeks,  caused  by  the 
heavy  rain  then  falling,  he  was  unable  to  join  us  unlil  we  reached  Colum- 
bia, with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  his  command,  which  reached  us 
while  the  enemy  was  moving  from  Franklin  to  Spring  Hill. 

On  the  i7Eh  we  continued  the  retreat  toward  Columbia,  encamping 
for  the  night  at  Spring  Hill.  During  this  day's  march  the  enemy's 
cavalry  pressed  with  great  boldness  and  activity,  charging  our  infantry 
repeatedly  with  the  saber,  and  at  limes  penetrating  our  lines.  The  conn- 
try  being  open  was  favorable  to  their  operations.  I  regret  to  say  that 
also  on  this  day  Lieutenant-General  Lee,  commanding  the  covering  force, 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  foot.  We  continued  our  retreat  across 
Duck  River  to  Columbia,  the  corps  alternating  as  rear  guards  to  the 
army.  Lieutenant- General  Lee  and  the  corps  commanded  by  him  de- 
serve great  credit. 

...  on  the  2ist  the  army  resumed  its  march  for  Pulaski.  .  .  . 
From  Pulaski  I  moved  by  the  most  direct  road  to  the  Ilainbridge  cross- 
ing on  the  Tennessee  River,  which  was  reached  on  the  25th,  where  the 
army  crossed  without  interruption,  completing  the  crossing  on  the  ayih, 
including  our  rear  guard,  which  the  enemy  followed  with  all  his  cavalry 
and  three  corps  of  infantry  to  Pulaski,  and  with  cavalry  between  Pulaski 
and  the  Tennessee  River.  After  crossing  the  river  the  army  moved  by 
easy  marches  to  Tupelo,  Miss.  .  .  .  Here,  finding  so  much  dissatis- 
faction throughout  the  country  as  in  my  judgment  to  greatly  impair,  if 
not  destroy,  my  usefulness  and  counteract  my  exertions,  and  with  no 
desire  but  to  serve  my  country,  I  asked  to  be  relieved,  with  the  hope 
that  another  might  be  assigned  to  the  command  who  might  do  more  than 
I  could  hope  to  accomplish.  .Accordingly,  I  was  so  relieved  on  the  13d 
of  January  by  authority  of  the  President.  .  ,  , 

...  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that,  notwithstanding  that  disaster,  I 
left  the  army  in  better  spirits  and  with  more  confidence  in  itself  than  it 
had  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  The  official  records  will  show  that 
my  losses,  including  prisoners,  during  the  entire  campaign  do  not  exceed 
10,000  men.  Were  I  again  placed  in  such  circnnist.'mces  I  should  make 
the  same  marches  and  fight  the  same  battles,  trusting  that  the  same  »n- 
forseen  and  unavoidable  accident  would  not  again  occur  to  change  into 
disaster  a  victory  which  had  Ijeen  already  won. 

The  War  of  the  RebcUina:    Offinal  Records  of  the  Union  and  CoHfederote 
Armies,  First  Series  (Washington,  1892-1894),  XX.XIX,  pt.  i,  803;  XLV, 
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139.    Surrender  of  Lee  {1865) 

BY    GENERAL    ULYSSES    SIMPSON    GRANT    (l88S) 

The  capture  of  Vicksburg  (aee  No,  1 19  above)  settled  tlie  question  of  Giant's 
ability;  and  uhcn,  after  the  campaign  at  Chatlanooga  (lee  No.  123  above),  Lincoln 
appointed  him  commanclei  of  all  Ihe  Uniun  aimies,  the  (election  met  with  public  ap- 

EtiivBl ;  for  (Irani  was  considered  tlie  man  must  able  to  cupe  witli  the  great  antagonist, 
«e,  espi-ciallv  if  he  had  power  to  move  the  other  Fedecal  armies  in  unison  with  the 
plan  of  his  ailack.  — For  Grant,  see  No.  12  above.  —  Bibliography :  A.  A.  [lum- 
phrtya,  t'irginia  Campaign  0/  '64  and  '6s,  passim  ;  Channing  and  Hart,  Gtiidt, 
§210. 

ON  the  8th  [April,  1865]  I  had  followed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
in  rear  of  Lee.  .  .  .  During  [he  night  I  received  Lee's  answer 
to  my  letter  of  the  8lh,  inviting  an  interview  between  the  lines  on  the 
following  morning.  But  it  was  for  a  different  purpose  from  that  of  sur- 
rendering his  army,  and  I  answered  him  as  follows  .  .  . 

[.April  9.]  Your  note  of  yesterday  is  received.  As  I  have  no  authority  to  treat 
on  the  subject  uf  peace,  the  mei-tin^  proposed  for  ten  A  M.  to-ilay  could  lead  lo  n» 
good.  I  will  state,  however,  tlcneral,  that  I  am  equally  anxious  fur  peace  with  your- 
self, and  the  whole  North  entertaini  the  same  feeling.  I'hc  terms  upon  which  peace 
can  be  had  are  well  understood.  Bv  the  South  laying  down  their  arms  they  will 
hasten  that  most  desirable  event,  save  thousands  of  human  lives,  and  hundreds  i>r 
milli<ma  of  property  not  yet  destroyed.  Sincerely  hoping  that  all  our  difiicullies  may 
Ik  settled  without  the  loss  of  another  life,  I  subKribe  myself,  etc.  .  . 

Lee  .  .  .  sent  .  .  .  this  message  ...  to  me. 

[April  9.]  .  .  .  I  receivL'd  your  note  of  this  morning  on  the  pickel-line  whither  I 
had  come  to  meet  you  and  ascertain  definitely  what  terms  were  embraced  in  your 
proposal  of  yesterday  with  reference  lo  the  surrender  of  (his  army.  I  now  re(|ui'^t 
an  interview  in  accordance  with  the  offer  contained  in  your  letter  of  yesterday  f»r 
that  purpose.  .  .  . 

...  I  found  him  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Hcl.,ean,  at  Appomattox 
Court  House,  with  Colonel  Marshall,  one  of  his  staff  ofBcers,  awaiting 
my  arrival.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  greeted  each  other,  and  after  shaking  hands  took  our  seats. 
I  had  my  staff  with  me,  a  good  portion  of  whom  were  in  the  room  during 
the  whole  of  the  interview. 

What  Cleneral  I^e's  feelings  were  I  do  not  know.  As  he  was  a  man 
of  much  dignity,  with  an  impassible  face,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  be  felt  inwardly  glad  that  the  end  bad  Anally  come,  or  felt  sad 
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over  the  result,  and  was  too  manly  to  show  it.  Whatever  his  feelings, 
they  were  entirely  concealed  from  my  observation  ;  but  my  own  feel- 
ings, which  had  been  quite  jubilant  on  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  were  sad 
and  depressed.  I  felt  like  aiiything  rather  than  rejoicing  at  the  down- 
fall of  a  foe  who  had  fought  so  long  and  valiantly,  and  had  suffered  so 
much  for  a  cause,  though  that  cause  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  worst  for 
which  a  people  ever  fought,  and  one  for  which  there  was  the  least  excuse. 
I  du  not  question,  however,  the  sincerity  of  the  great  mass  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  us. 

General  Lee  was  dressed  in  a  full  uniform  which  was  entirely  new, 
and  was  wearing  a  sword  of  considerable  value,  very  likely  the  sword 
which  had  been  presented  by  the  Stale  of  Virginia  ;  at  all  events,  it  was 
an  entirely  different  sword  from  the  one  that  would  ordinarily  be  worn 
in  the  field.  In  my  rough  traveling  suit,  the  uniform  of  a  private  with 
the  straps  of  a  lieutenant-general,  I  must  have  contrasted  very  strangely 
with  a  man  so  handsomely  dressed,  six  feet  high  and  of  faultless  form. 
But  this  was  not  a  matter  that  f  thought  of  until  afterwards. 

We  soon  fell  into  a  conversation  about  old  army  times.  He  remarked 
that  he  remembered  me  very  well  in  the  old  army ;  and  I  told  him  that 
as  a  matter  of  course  I  remembered  him  perfectly,  but  from  the  differ- 
ence in  our  rank  and  years  (there  being  about  sixteen  years'  difference 
in  our  ages),  I  had  thought  it  very  likely  that  I  had  not  attracted  his 
attention  sufficiently  to  be  remembered  by  him  after  suoh  a  long  in- 
terval. Our  conversation  grew  so  pleasant  that  I  almost  forgot  the 
object  of  our  meeting.  After  the  conversation  had  run  on  in  this  style 
for  some  time.  General  Lee  called  my  attention  to  the  object  of  our 
meeting,  and  said  that  he  had  asked  for  this  interview  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  from  me  the  terms  1  proposed  to  give  his  army.  I  said 
that  T  meant  merely  that  his  army  should  lay  down  their  arms,  not  to 
take  them  up  again  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  unless  duly 
and  properly  exchanged.  He  said  that  he  had  so  understood  my 
letter. 

Then  we  gradually  fell  off  again  into  conversation  about  matters  for- 
eign to  the  subject  which  had  brought  us  together.  This  continued  for 
some  little  time,  when  General  I*e  again  interrupted  the  course  of  the 
conversation  by  suggesting  that  tlie  terms  I  proposed  to  give  his  army 
ought  to  be  written  out.  1  called  to  General  Parker,  secretary  on  my 
staff,  for  writing  materials,  and  commenced  writing  out  the  following 
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[April  9.]  .  .  .  lo  accordaDce  with  the  substance  of  my  tetter  to  ynu  of  the  8th 
inst.,  1  propose  to  receive  (lie  larrender  of  the  Army  of  N.  Va.  on  the  following 
terms,  to  wit ;  Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate.  One  copy 
to  be  given  lo  an  officer  ilcsigoated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  reiflined  by  such  officer  or 
officers  as  you  may  designate.  The  oRicera  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  until  properly  exchanged, 
»nd  each  company  or  regimental  commander  sign  b  like  parole  for  the  men  of  ihcir 
commands.  The  arms,  artillery  and  public  property  lo  be  parked  and  stacked,  and 
turned  over  to  the  officer  appointed  by  me  lo  receive  tbem.  This  will  not  embrace 
the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or  baggage.  This  done,  each 
officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  ihcir  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
United  States  authority  so  long  as  Ibey  observe  Ibeir  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force 
where  they  may  reside,  .  .  . 

When  I  put  my  pen  to  the  paper  I  did  not  know  the  first  word  that  I 
should  make  use  of  in  writing  the  terms,  I  only  knew  what  was  in  my 
mind,  and  I  wished  to  express  it  clearly,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mis- 
taking it.  As  I  wrote  on,  the  thought  occurred  to  tne  that  the  officers 
had  their  own  private  horses  and  effects,  which  were  important  to  them, 
but  of  no  value  to  us ;  also  that  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  humiliation 
to  call  upon  them  to  deliver  their  side  arms. 

No  conversation,  not  one  word,  passed  between  General  Lee  and 
myself,  either  about  private  property,  side  arms,  or  kindred  subjects. 
He  appeared  to  have  no  objections  to  the  terms  first  proposed ;  or  if  he 
had  a  point  to  make  against  them  he  wished  to  wait  until  they  were  in 
writing  to  make  it.  When  he  read  over  that  part  of  the  terms  about 
side  arms,  horses  and  private  property  of  the  officers,  he  remarked, 
with  some  feeling,  I  thought,  that  this  would  have  a  happy  effect  upon 
his  army. 

Then,  after  a  little  further  conversation.  General  Lee  remarked  to  me 
again  that  their  army  was  organized  a  little  differently  from  the  army  of 
the  United  Statei  (still  maintaining  by  implication  that  we  were  two 
countries)  ;  that  in  their  army  the  cavalrymen  and  artillerists  owned 
their  own  horses ;  and  he  asked  if  he  was  to  understand  that  the  men 
who  so  owned  their  horses  were  to  be  permitted  to  retain  them.  I  told 
him  that  as  the  terms  were  written  they  would  not ;  that  only  the  offi- 
cers were  permitted  to  take  their  private  property.  He  then,  after 
reading  over  the  terms  a  second  time,  remarked  that  that  was  clear. 

I  then  said  to  him  that  I  thought  this  would  be  about  the  last  battle 
of  the  war  —  I  sincerely  hoped  so ;  and  I  said  fiirther  I  took  it  that 
most  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  were  small  formers.  The  whole  country 
had  been  so  raided  by  the  two  armies  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
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would  be  able  to  put  in  a  crop  to  carry  themselves  and  their  families 
through  the  next  winter  without  the  aid  of  the  horses  they  were  then 
riding.  The  United  States  did  not  want  them  and  I  would,  therefore, 
instruct  the  officers  I  left  behind  to  receive  the  paroles  of  his  troops  to 
let  every  man  of  the  Confederate  army  who  claimed  to  own  a  horse  or 
mule  take  the  animal  to  his  home.  Lee  remarked  again  that  this  would 
have  a  happy  effect. 

He  then  sat  down  and  wrote  qut  the  following  letter : 
[April  9.]  ...  1  received  your  lelter  of  this  date  coDtaining  the  terms  of  the 
surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  VirginiB  as  proposed  by  you.     As  they  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  expressed  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  they  ate  accepted. 
I  will  proceed  to  designate  the  proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipulations  into  effect.  •  .  . 

General  Lee,  after  all  was  completed  and  before  taking  his  leave,  re- 
marked that  his  army  was  in  a  very  bad  condition  for  want  of  food,  and 
that  they  were  without  forage  ;  that  his  men  had  been  living  for  some  days 
on  parched  com  exclusively,  and  that  he  would  have  to  ask  me  for  rations 
and  forage.  I  told  him  "  certainly,"  and  asked  for  how  many  men  he 
wanted  rations.  His  answer  was  "  about  twenty-five  thousand : "  and 
I  authorized  him  to  send  his  own  commissary  and  quartermaster  to 
Appomattox  Station,  two  or  three  miles  away,  where  he  could  have,  out 
of  the  trains  we  had  stopped,  all  the  provisions  wanted.  As  for  forage, 
wehadourselvesdependedalmost  entirely  upon  thecountry  forthat.  .  .  , 

When  news  of  the  surrender  first  reached  our  fines  our  men  com- 
menced firing  a  salute  of  a  hundred  guns  in  honor  of  the  victory.     I  at 
once  sent  word,  however,  to  have  it  stopped.     The  Confederates  were 
now  our  prisoners,  and  we  did  not  want  to  exult  over  their  downfall. 
U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs  (New  York,  1886),  11,  a^i-\<:fo  passim. 


140.    "  Robbutleeh  Layeth  down  his  Arms"  {1865) 

BY    RICHARD    GRANT    WHITE 

This  almost  rollicking  satire  sufficiently  represents  (he  elation  of  the  North  al  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  characters  will  be  recognized  :  Sherman,  Lee,  Grant,  Thomas 
("Safety"),  and  Jefferson  Davis;  as  also  the  places,  —  Allania,  Nashville.  —  For 
White,  see  No.  74  above.  —  Biblii^raphy  as  in  No.  139  above. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  that  after  these  things  the  captain  of  the 
Bhum  Urs  marched  westward  through  the  breadth  of  the  land 
of  Dicksee  even  unto  the  sea-shore.    And  the  Phiretahs  spoke  very 
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fierce  words  against  him,  and  prophesied  evil  against  him,  and  tilled  the 
land  with  their  roarings  after  their  fashion. 

a.  But  the  Shear-man  heeded  not  the  fierceness  of  their  words  or 
their  prophesying  or  their  roarings,  and  marched  onward.  And  the 
Phiretahs  called  upon  Robbutleeh  to  send  help  unto  them,  but  Ulysses 
held  him  fast  so  that  he  could  not.  And  the  Phiretahs  fled  from  before 
the  Bhum  Urs,  and  the  Shear-man  cut  his  way  onward  through  the 
land. 

3.  Moreover,  about  this  time,  the  Phiretah  captain  whom  the  Shear- 
man had  driven  out  of  Hadal-antah,  gathered  together  a  great  army  and 
marched  against  a  mighty  captain  in  the  armies  of  Unculpsalm,  who  was 
named  of  his  soldiers  Saiphtee. 

4.  (Now  this  captain  came  out  of  Pharjlnnee,  and  was  one  of  the 
Ephephvees.     Yet  was  he  faithful  to  the  land  of  Unculpsalm.) 

5.  And  Saiphtee  marched  backward,  and  drew  the  Phiretahs  after 
him  and  away  from  the  army  of  the  Bhum  Urs.  And  when  he  had 
drawn  them  fhr  westward  into  the  land,  he  went  into  a  little  city  there ; 
and  the  Phiretahs  sat  down  before  it,  and  boasted  that  they  would  take 
him  captive  and  put  his  army  to  the  sword. 

6.  Then  he  gathered  his  array  together,  and  marched  out  of  the  city, 
and  fell  upon  the  Phiretahs  while  their  boastings  and  their  cursings  were 
in  their  mouths :  And  he  discomfited  them  with  great  slaughter,  and 
they  fled  from  before  him,  and  he  pursued  after  them  many  days,  and 
slew  them  as  they  Red ;  and  their  boasting  was  turned  into  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  so  that  the  city  where  Saiphtee  fell  upon  them  is 
called  Gnash  fill  unto  this  day. 

7.  And  after  these  things  Ulysses  saw  that  his  time  was  come,  and 
that  the  occasion  wherefor  he  had  waited  and  watched  and  toiled  for 
many  days  had  been  given  unto  him. 

8.  And  he  marched  upon  Robbutleeh  while  his  army  was  yet  in  the 
forts  and  the  strong  places  that  he  had  made.  And  Ulysses  had  the 
victory,  and  drove  Robbutleeh  out  of  his  forts  and  his  strong  places. 

9.  And  it  was  the  Sabbath  day.  .And  Jeph  the  Repudiator  sat  in  the 
synagogue  which  was  in  the  chief  city  of  the  Phiretahs ;  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  Phiretahs,  Ephephvees,  were  about  him,  and  as  he  sat,  there 
came  a  messenger  to  him  from  Robbutleeh,  saying, 

10.  Thy  servant  is  discomfited,  but  not  yet  destroyed.  Nevertheless 
he  can  no  longer  hold  the  city.  Save  thyself,  thou  and  thy  household 
and  thy  counsellors,  and  flee,  for  Ulysses  is  upon  thee. 
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II.  And  Jeph  went  straightway  out  of  the  synagogue  to  his  house, 
and  began  to  gather  his  gold  and  his  silver  and  his  stufT.  And  the  thing 
was  noised  abroad  in  Ihe  city,  and  there  was  great  commotion.  And 
the  Phiretahs  fled  from  that  city  and  from  the  villages  round  about, 
leaving  only  their  women  and  children.  And  Jeph  fled  southward 
before  them,  uttering  boastings,  and  making  proclamations. 

13.  And  as  Jeph  was  fleeing  out  of  the  city,  a  company  of  Niggahs, 
which  had  joined  themselves  unto  the  armies  of  Unculpsalm  entered  it 
from  the  other  side ;  and  as  they  entered  they  lifted  up  their  voices 
with  one  accord  and  sang,  saying, 

13.  Tell  unto  me,  Niggahs,  and  declare  unto  me,  oh  ye  of  woolly 
locl^  and  dark  countenance,  have  you  seen  the  lord,  have  you  seen  the 
master? 

14.  Whose  beard  is  upon  his  face  and  above  his  mouth  upon  his 
face? 

15.  Have  you  seen  him  pass  this  way  since  the  dawning,  looking  like 
one  who  goeth  hastily  into  a  far  country? 

Ver.  13-33.  This  passage,  as  all  oriental  scholars  will  see,  is  much  older  in  style 
than  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  has  traces  of  the  period  of  the  moat  ancient  Hebrew 
and  Chaldce  writers.  Although  il  is  a  song  and  is  rhythmical,  a  comparison  will  show 
thai  il  belongs  rather  to  the  period  of  the  author  of  (he  song  of  Deborah,  or  even  of 
Lamech,  than  to  that  of  the  mote  cultivated  writers  of  the  time  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon. It  was  probably  an  ancient  song  preserved  by  tradition  among  that  strange 
and  recordless  people,  the  Niggahs.  ^'et  there  has  been  discovered  a  coincidence  of 
thought  between  this  song  and  the  following  stania  :  — 

"Say,  darkies,  have  you  seen  de  massa, 
V/id  de  muffstBsh  on  he  face. 
Go  'long  de  road  some  time  dis  mornin'. 

Like  he  gwine  for  leabe  dc  place  ? 

He  see  de  smoke  way  up  de  ribbec 

What  de  Lin  cum  gun-boals  lay; 

He  took  he  hat  and  leff  berry  sudden. 

And  I  'ipose  he's  runned  anay. 

De  massa  run,  ha  I  ha! 

De  darky  stay,  ho!  ho! 
It  mus'  be  now  de  kingdum  comin'. 
An'  de  yar  of  Jubilo." 

Il  cannot  be  denied  that  the  coincidence  noticed  does  exist  to  a  certain  degree. 
This  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the  plausible  and  ingenious  hypothesti  of  Dr. 
Trite,  that  cither  the  former  was  written  before  the  laliec  or  Ihe  latter  before  the 
(omet.  —  Richard  Grant  White. 
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16.  He  saw  the  smoke,  the  smoke  rose  up  before  him  on  the  river, 
and  he  said, 

17.  O  my  soul,  these  are  the  ships  of  Father  Abraham. 

18.  Then  he  covered  his  head  ;  he  put  on  the  covering. of  his  head  ; 
he  covered  his  head  speedily ;  his  head-covering  he  put  on  with  haste. 
He  departed,  he  went  swiftly ;   he  departed  covering   his   head  with 

19.  It  seemeth  unto  me  that  he  hath  fled,  and  my  soul  saith  within 
herself,  he  hath  skedaddled. 

20.  Behold  the  master  tieeth,  the  lord  passeth  away. 

ji.    But  the  servant  remaineth,  the  Niggah  abideth  forever. 
2  2.   For  he  is  the  everlasting  Niggah, 

23.  Lo,  now  the  kingdom  cometh,  and  the  year  of  Jubilee  is  at  hand ; 
and  the  Niggah  shall  rule  in  the  land,  and  the  master  shall  be  cast  down 
under  his  feet, 

24.  And  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  city  was  spread  abroad  over  the 
land  upon  the  lightnings  of  the  heavens.  And  there  were  great  rejoic- 
ings, and  feasiings,  so  that  that  night  all  the  city  of  Gotham  was 
drunken  with  wine.  Likewise  was  it  in  many  other  cities  of  the  lang- 
kies.  And  the  Kopur-hedds  were  abased,  and  the  Oueecneas  vanished 
away,  so  that  not  one  of  them  was  found  thereafter,  and  the  sect  of 
Smalphri  among  the  Dimmichrats  was  swallowed  up  in  the  victory 
of  the  Eunyunmen. 

15.  And  Robbuileeh  essayed  to  flee  westward  with  his  army  among 
the  mountains.  But  Ulysses  pursued  after  him  and  overlook  him,  and 
fell  upon  him  with  great  slaughter. 

26.  And  his  army  saw  that  their  cause  was  lost,  and  many  of  them 
fell  behind,  and  wandered  into  the  wilderness,  or  went  homeward,  for 
there  was  no  power  to  keep  them.     But  many  were  faithful  unto  the 

27.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  Ulysses  with  his  army  got  before  Rob- 
butleeh with  his  army,  and  cut  him  off  and  hemmed  him  in  on  every 
side.  And  he  could  have  fallen  upon  Kobbutleeh  and  the  remnant  of 
his  army  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword  and  cut  them  off  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

18.  But  he  had  compassion  upon  them  and  respect  unto  them ;  for 
Ulysses  was  not  a  man  of  blood.  And  he  sent  a  messenger  unto  Rob- 
butleeh, saying : 

29.   Behold  now  the  end  has  come,  and  thou  and  thine  anny  are  in 
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the  hands  of  thy  servant.  Lay  down  thine  arms  now,  and  let  there  be 
peace  between  thee  and  me ;  and  our  Father  Abraham  shall  pardon 
thee,  and  receive  thee  again  as  one  of  the  children  of  Unculpsalm,  and 
treat  thee  with  honor,  thee  and  thine  officers,  and  all  that  are  with 
thee. 

30.  But  at  (irst  Robbutleeh  would  not ;  for  he  was  stout-hearted  and 
stiff-necked.  But  afterward  he  considered  the  matter,  and  for  the  sake 
of  them  that  were  with  him  he  consented. 

31.  And  he  and  his  captains  and  his  ofGcers  and  his  soldiers  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  gave  themselves  up  captive. 

32.  And  there  was  an  apple-tree  where  Robbutleeh  gave  himself  up. 
That  it  might  be  fulfilled  as  it  was  written.  We  will  hang  Jeph  the  Re- 
pudiator  upon  a  bitter  apple-tree.  And  that  tree  grew  and  multiplied  so 
that  it  filled  the  whole  land  of  Unculpsalm. 

33.  But  Ulysses  sent  them  every  man  to  his  own  home,  saying,  See 
only,  that  ye  obey  the  laws  of  the  land  of  Unculpsalm,  and  have  respect 
unto  the  proclamations  of  out  Father  Abraham.  And  he  gave  them 
horses  to  ride  upon ;  for  the  way  was  long  and  the  road  that  they  had 
travelled  was  hard.  And  he  said  keep  the  horses,  thai  ye  may  till  your 
fields  and  gather  in  yonr  harvests. 

34.  Now,  when  the  other  Phirelah  captains  saw  that  Robbutleeh  had 
laid  down  his  arms,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  all  save  one  upon 
the  farthest  border  on  the  south-west  as  thou  goest  into  the  land  of 
Mecsicho. 

35.  And  it  was  in  the  spring  time,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  month,  that  Robbutleeh  laid  down  his  arms ;  and  before  the 
sowing  of  the  latter  wheat  was  accomplished  the  other  captains  had  done 
likewise.  And  about  the  time  of  the  barley  harvest,  there  was  peace  in 
the  land  of  Unculpsalm^  so  that  the  men  who  fought  gathered' in  the 
latter  wheat  harvest.  For  when  the  war  was  over  each  man  returned 
unto  his  own  home. 

[Richard  Grant  White],  The  New  Gospel  of  Peace  according  to  Si.  Benjamin 
(New  York,  1866),  Book  IV,  367-274. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII— CONDITIONS   IN   THE 
SOUTH 

141.    Among  the  Freedmen  (1864) 

BY    MRS,    ELIZABETH    HVDE    BOTUME(i892) 

In  1S64  Mrs.  Botume  was  appointed  by  the  New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society 
■  (eacber  to  Ibe  Creed  people  at  Beauforl,  South  Carolina.  This  was  in  the  fainoui 
Puit  Koyal  region,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Federal  troops  in  i36l  and  became  a 
lieBd(|uarleT>  for  negrues  during  the  war ;  great  eflorls  were  here  made  to  alleviate  Ihe 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  conitltiun  of  the  freedmen.  Mrs.  Botume  remained  in 
charge  of  her  school,  and  what  she  called  hei  "parish,''  fur  several  years.  — Bibliog- 

"  '"T^HE  poor  ye  have  always  with  you."    This  was  impressed  upon 
X  me  all  the  time.     It  was  necessary  to  inspect  my  district,  now 
crowded  with  new-comers,  to  find  out  the  condition  and  needs  of  these 
people. 

I  went  first  to  the  negro  quarters  at  the  "  Battery  Plantation,"  a  mile 
and  a  half  away.  A  large  number  of  Georgia  refugees  who  had  followed 
Sherman's  army  were  quartered  here.  Around  the  old  plantation  house 
was  a  small  army  of  black  children,  who  swarmed  like  bees  around  a  hive. 
There  were  six  rooms  in  the  house,  occupied  by  thirty-one  persons,  big 
and  little.  In  one  room  was  a  man  whom  1  had  seen  before.  He  was 
very  light,  with  straight  red  hair  and  a  sandy  complexion,  and  I  mistook 
him  for  an  Irishman.  He  had  been  to  me  at  one  time  grieving  deeply 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  but  he  had  now  consoled  himself  with  a  buxom 
girl  as  black  as  ink.  His  sister,  a  splendidly  developed  creature,  was 
with  them.  He  had  also  four  sons.  Two  were  as  light  as  himself,  and 
two  were  very  black.  These  seven  persons  occupied  this  one  room.  A 
44S 
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rough  box  bedstead,  with  a  layer  of  moss  and  a  few  old  rags  in  it,  a  hom- 
iny pot,  two  or  three  earthen  plates,  and  a  broken -backed  chair,  com- 
prised all  the  furniture  of  the  room.  1  had  previously  given  one  of  the 
women  a  needle  and  some  thread,  and  she  now  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
rough  bedstead  trying  to  sew  the  dress  she  ought,  in  decency,  to  have 
had  on. 

In  the  old  kitchen,  not  far  from  the  house,  more  refugees  had  been 
placed.  Two  women  were  very  ill,  lying  on  the  floor  with  only  moss 
and  corn-husks  under  them.  It  was  a  most  pitiful  sight.  One  of  these 
women  begged  for  a  blanket,  but  the  other  asked  for  better  food. 

"  I  cannot  eat  only  dry  hominy,  ma'am,"  she  said.  "  I  lived  in 
massa's  house,  and  used  to  have  white  bread  and  coffee,  and  I  want 
something  sweet  in  my  mouth," 

She  had  belonged  to  kind  and  careful  owners  in  Georgia,  and  suffered 
severely  from  all  these  changes.  .  .  . 

Both  of  these  women  died.  Feeling  they  could  not  live,  to  my  sur- 
prise and  consternation,  they  willed  me  their  children.  In  one  family 
there  were  five  children,  and  in  the  other  but  one  boy.  The  old  feeling, 
born  of  slavery,  that  the  white  race  had  a  right  of  possession  over  the 
blacks,  still  clung  to  them.  They  not  only  gave  me  their  children,  but 
tried  to  exact  from  me  a  promise  to  keep  them  and  take  good  care  of 
them.  When  I  hesitated,  they  implored  me  most  piteously  not  to  desert 
them.  .  .  . 

I'he  plantation  people  lived  in  "  the  nigger  houses."  Most  of  these 
people  had  been  carried  "  up  country "  by  their  old  owners,  but  had 
now  got  back,  delighted  10  see  again  the  familiar  places  and  the  cabins 
where  they  were  born.  They  seemed  to  me,  as  I  talked  with  them, 
a  superior  class ;  more  tidy  and  self-respecting  than  most  of  the  new- 
comers,—  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  care  and  good  management  of  their 
former  owners. 

On  the  next  plantation  was  a  curious  collection  of  the  original  people 
and  new-comers.  All  might  be  called  refugees,  for  they  had  recently 
returned  "  from  the  main,"  where  they  had  been  carried  —  not  fled  to. 

In  one  cabin  I  found  a  man  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  Years 
before  he  had  fallen  from  a  building  and  broken  his  back,  .  ,  .  He  was 
only  able  to  use  his  hands,  and  he  looked  like  a  human  ball  rolling  over 
the  floor. 

I  had  his  cabin  cleaned  and  whitewashed,  and  fresh,  clean  clothes  put 
on  the  poor  fellow.     He  tried  in  vain  to  find  words  to  express  his  grati- 
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tude.  In  all  my  interviews  with  him  I  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint, 
although  his  sufferings  must  have  been  extreme. 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  missis  ! "  he  said,  "  'tain't  no  use  to  fret  about  it,  for 
it  can't  be  helpt ;  an'  I  ain't  all  the  time  so  racket  about  wid  pain  as  I 
used  to  bin.  Sometimes  at  night  I'se  so  painful  I  can't  shet  my  eye,  an' 
den  I  look  out  de  doah,  up  at  the  stars,  an'  t'ink  dem  de  eyes  of  de  Lord 
looking  straight  down  at  me  one.  An'  I  'member  what  de  white  folks 
tell  me, '  De  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want ; '  for  in  course  I  is 
His  little  sheep,  an'  I  is  so  glad  !  It  'pears  like  the  pain  don't  hurt  me 
no  more.     I  done  forget  it  altogedder."  .  .  . 

Id  my  district  there  were  over  five  hundred  contrabands,  men,  women, 
and  children.  All  expressed  a  desire  to  have  their  children  learn  some- 
thing, if  they  themselves  knew  nothing.  But  all,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest,  were  eager  to  "come  fiir  lam  loo." 

I  found  but  one  person,  a  young  soldier,  who  disdained  to  attempt 
anything,  saying,  almost  with  insolence,  that  he  had  a  right  to  learn  when 
young,  like  other  boys ;  this  was  denied  him  then,  and  he  was  not  allowed 
to  touch  a  book,  and  now  it  was  too  late.  This  man  had  indomitable 
will,  with  boldness,  unceasing  activity,  and  great  physical  strength.  He 
was  a  power  with  his  race.  I  wished  to  gain  his  influence  for  the  school, 
as  well  as  his  own  good,  but  could  never  do  it. 

One  contraband  said  to  me, "  Liberty  is  as  good  for  us  as  for  the  birds 
of  the  air.    Slavery  is  not  so  bad,  but  liberty  is  so  good." 

He  spoke  with  great  affection  of  his  master,  who  he  said  had  gone  to 
live  in  Delaware.  .  .  . 

Seeing  so  much  destitution  around  us  made  our  own  lives,  meagre  as 
they  were,  seem  luxurious  by  ■comparison.  But  we  were  not  posing 
as  "  saints  without  bodies,"  and  it  was  sometimes  a  desperate  struggle  to 
keep  ourselves  comfortable.  At  first  there  was  nothing  by  which  to  note 
time ;  no  clocks  nor  bells  nor  steam -whistles.  There  were  two  watches 
belonging  to  our  "  mess."  When  one  was  at  the  schoolhouse  there  was 
nothing  to  guide  the  cook  at  home. 

The  dial  of  the  contrabands  was :  "  When  the  first  fowl  crow  "  —  "  At 
crack  o'  day  "  —  "  W'en  de  sun  stan'  straight  ober  head  "  —  "  At  frog 
peep  "  —  "  When  fust  star  shine  "  —  "  At  flood  tide,"  or  "  ebb  tide,"  or 
"young  flood"  —  "On  las'  moon,"  or  "new  moon."  Now  they  add 
to  this  list  "  quarterly  meeting." 

But  these  data  did  not  help  our  cook  to  work,  nor  us  to  regular 
meals.  .  .  . 
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In  some  places  the  first  people  who  were  freed  were  treated  with 
injudicious  consideration.  They  were  told  they  were  by  right  the  owners 
of  the  land  upon  which  they  had  worked  so  long,  etc. 

Whatever  sentiment  there  was  in  this,  we  had  to  remember  we  were 
deahng  with  people  just  born  into  a  new  life,  who  had  to  learn  the  mean- 
ings of  their  new  conditions.  Lilce  children,  they  were  to  be  given  what 
they  could  assimilate. 

For  instance,  I  was  advised  not  to  ask  the  old  house  servants  to  work 
for  me  ;  for  they  were  in  fact  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  place,  — 
cf  the  situation  they  were  for  a  time,  if  they  only  knew  it,  but  of  nothing 
else.  Said  my  adviser,  "  I  have  no  more  right  to  ask  Cornelia,  the  old 
laundress,  to  wash  for  me,  than  she  has  to  ask  me  to  do  her  washing." 

1  replied  that  laundry  work  had  not  been  my  business  :  I  came  to 
teach  the  freed  people  to  help  themselves. 

Whatever  they  could  do  better  than  I,  in  so  far  they  were  my  superiors. 
In  consideration  of  their  "  previous  condition,"  1  gave  them  my  time 
and  instruction,  whilst  1  should  pay  regular  wages  for  their  labor.  But 
I  should  expect  good  work,  and  no  make-believe. 


142.    "The  South  as  it  is"  {i 865-1 866) 

BY    EDWIN    LAWRENCE    GODKIN 

From  hii  establishment  of  the  Nation  in  1S65,  until  his  retirement  from  active  life 
in  1899,  Godkin  exercised  a  potent  influence  on  Ameciian  j^'urmtlism.  He  van  an 
uncompromising  critic  of  all  political  measures  an  I  (endeniies  whicli  he  deemed  uf 
duhiou*  worth.  Soon  after  the  Civil  War  cliBC<l  he  s()enl  nine  months  journeying 
through  the  South,  and  during  this  time  he  wrote  a  letter  for  each  issue  of  the 
Nahon,  minutely  dolineating  the  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  in  the  sub- 
jugated region.  'I'his  extract  is  from  these  letters,  —  There  is  no  available  bibliog- 
raphy upon  this  or  the  remaining  numbers  in  this  chapter. 

Lynchburo,  Va.,  July  31,  1865.  .  .  . 

THE  rough  little  city  is  built  on  several  round-topped  hills  that 
descend  abruptly  to  the  banks  of  the  James,  which  is  here  an 
insignificant  stream  at  the  bottom  of  a  rocky  valley  hardly  wider  than 
the  river's  bed.     I'he  streets,  which  run  towards  the  water,  are  almost 
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precipitous,  and  all  the  streets,  whether  steep  or  not,  are  dirty  and  ill- 
paved.  At  present  they  are  unlighted  at  night,  and,  though  guarded  by 
soldiers,  are  considered  unsafe  after  nightfall.  The  warehouses,  manu- 
factories, and  private  residences  are,  for  the  most  part,  mean  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  stranger  is  surprised  to  learn  that,  before  the  war,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inliabitants,  Lynchburg  was,  with  the  single 
exception  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  the  richest  city  in  the  United 
States.  But  if  there  is  little  which,  to  the  casual  eye,  is  indicative  of 
wealth,  there  are  many  signs  that  the  reputation  of  the  place  as  a  famous 
tobacco  mart  was  well  deserved.  .  .  . 

The  opinion, seems  to  prevail  among  the  people  that  the  renown  of 
their  city  as  the  tobacco  metropolis  has  passed  away  with  slavery,  and 
that,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  it  will  not  return.  They  say  that  free  labor 
cannot  be  profitably  applied  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  on  a  large  scale. 
This  opinion  may  or  not  be  of  weight.  The  men  who  hold  it  express 
great  contempt  for  free  negro  labor  in  general.  "  Free  nigger  labor  may 
do  on  a  trucking  farm,  or  something  like  that,  but  it  won't  raise  tobacco. 
You  can't  place  any  dependence  on  it.  We  may  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing with  white  labor  by-and-bye." 

These  gentlemen  firmly  believe  that  the  negro  not  only  will  be,  but  that 
in  most  parts  of  the  South  he  to-day  is,  a  pauper.  Vet  I  find  no  man 
who  does  not  admit  that  in  his  own  particular  neighborhood  the  negroes 
are  doing  tolerably  well  —  are  performing  whatever  agricultural  labor  is 
done.  From  the  most  trustworthy  sources  I  learn  that,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lynchburg,  of  Danville,  of  Wytheville  —  in  counties  embracing  a  great 
part  of  southern  and  southwestern  Virginia  —  the  colored  population  may 
be  truly  described  as  orderly,  industrious,  and  self-supporting.  And  this 
seems  to  be  plainly  shown  by  the  reports,  drawn  up  by  Government 
officials,  of  the  issue  to  citizens  of  what  are  known  as  "  Destitute 
Rations."  .  .  . 

This  distribution  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  end  of  May,  but 
very  recently  the  general  commanding  in  this  district  has  deemed  it 
proper  to  stop  all  issues  of  rations  to  citizens,  except  in  well  authenticated 
instances  of  actual  pauperism. 

.  .  .  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  immediately  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  this  part  of  Virginia  by  the  Federal  troops,  for  some  time  past  it 
has  been  plainly  discernible  that  the  very  large  majority  of  those  claiming 
to  be  destitute  might  easily  support  life  without  taxing  the  charity  of  the 
Government.  .  .  . 
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...  An  Older  made  in  May  last,  by  General  Gregg,  which  allows 
farmers,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  provide  for  the 
laborers  upon  their  plantations,  to  buy  supplies  from  the  military  stores, 
paying  for  them  in  cash,  or  giving  bonds  to  pay  for  them  in  cash  or  in 
kind  when  the  crops  shall  have  been  harvested,  has  not,  I  think,  been 
rescinded  by  General  Curtis,  but  is  still  in  force.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season  many  planters  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  thus 
granted,  which  was  doubtless  of  advantage  to  them  and  to  the  negroes. 
Id  reference  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  so  very  few  negroes  of  all  the 
great  number  inhabiting  the  region  round  about  Lynchburg  have  sought 
food  fixim  the  Government,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  military  authorities, 
when  the  matter  was  wholly  in  their  hands,  and  in  those  of  the' agency 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  recently  established,  have  not  permitted  the 
planten  to  set  adrift  all  or  any  of  the  negrtfes  from  their  homes.  It  is 
considered  that  the  crops,  which  in  part  were  planted  before  the  slaves 
became  free,  and  which  have  all  been  worked  by  them  throughout  the 
year,  are  justly  chargeable  with  the  support  of  the  laborers  and  those 
dependent  upon  them.  Some  planters  have  shown  a  disposition  to  turn 
loose  all  such  negroes  as  were  neither  able-bodied  themselves  nor  had 
near  relations  able  to  work,  and  whose  labor  could  be  taken  as  payment 
for  the  board  and  lodging  of  all.  One  gentleman,  somewhat  advanced  in 
years  and  averse  to  the  trouble  of  managing  free  negroes,  wished  to  let 
his  farm  stand  idle,  and  to  send  away  at  once  about  sixty  people,  who 
might,  very  likely,  have  become  a  burden  on  the  community  at  large.  He 
was  very  angry  when  informed  that  no  such  discharge  could  be  permitted, 
and  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  negroes  must  stay  where  they  were. 
But  the  large  majority  of  farmers  have  kept  with  them  those  of  their 
former  slaves  who  would  stay,  and  the  large  majority  of  these  latter 
willingly  remain  in  their  old  homes  and  work  for  wages.  The  amount 
of  pay  given  them  varies  a  good  deal.  When  wages  are  paid  in  money, 
five  dollars  per  month  seems  to  be  the  usual  rate.  But  it  is  believed 
that  on  many  plantations  nothing  more  is  given  than  the  food  and  clothes 
of  the  laborer  and  his  family.  .  ,  .  Some  plantations  are  "  worked  on 
shares."  In  one  case  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  the 
employer  agrees  to  feed  and  clothe  the  laborers,  to  allow  each  family  a 
patch  of  ground  for  a  garden,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  divide  among 
them  one-seventh  of  the  total  produce  of  the  farm.  The  crops  planted 
are  corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  sorghum.  The  wheat  has  been 
already  divided.  .  .  . 
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Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  31,  1863.  .  .  . 

.  .  ,  The  inducements  to  Northern  men  to  come  here  and  engage  in 
agriculture,  lumbering,  and  similar  branches  of  business  which,  being 
carried  on  mainly  by  the  services  of  the  frcedmen  and  for  a  foreign 
market,  are  not  subject  to  the  drawbacks  above-men tiojie[l,  seem  to  be 
very  great.  There  is  apparent  a  willingness,  often  an  anxiety  even,  to 
secure  Northern  meo  as  lessees  of  plantations,  and  large  tracts  of  land, 
well  improved  and  productive,  are  everywhere  offered  for  sale  at  low 
prices,  sometimes  at  prices  that  may  be  called  ruinously  low.  "  These 
freedmen  will  work  a  heap  better  for  a  Yankee  than  they  will  for  one  of 
us,"  it  is  frequently  said.  Other  causes  of  this  sacrifice  of  lands  and 
rents  are  to  be  found  in  the  belief  that  the  free  tabor  of  the  negroes  can- 
not be  made  profitable,  and  in  the  fact  (hat  many  men  who  have  much 
land  have  no  money  with  which  to  cultivate  it.  But  although  much  land 
may  still  be  bought  cheap,  there  are  some  signs  that  these  causes  will  not 
continue  to  operate  so  extensively  as  heretofore.  Often  I  hear  it  pre- 
dicted that  cotton  is  going  to  command  a  very  high  price  for  some  years 
to  come ;  that  therefore  its  culture  may  be  profitable,  though  the  laborers 
should  work  a  smaller  number  of  acres  than  in  old  times ;  and  occasion- 
ally some  local  newspaper  announces  that  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the 
planters  are  brightening,  that  the  negroes  who,  after  all,  showed  so  com- 
mendable a  spirit  of  devotion,  faithfulness,  and  obedience  during  the 
war,  are  beginning,  in  certain  districts,  to  make  contracts  and  profess  a 
willingness  to  receive  a  share  of  the  crop  as  wages. 

But,  however  the  case  may  be  as  regards  the  business  relations  of 
Northern  men  in  the  South,  I  should  consider  it  advisable  for  the  new- 
comer, if  he  desires  agreeable  social  intercourse  with  his  neighbors,  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  South  that  I  have  yet  seen,  to  restrain  the  free 
expression  of  any  social  or  political  opinions  distinctively  Northern. 
Frequently  this  hostility  is  avowed,  frequently  men  make  a  merit  of  dis- 
cluming  it,  but  no  one  denies  its  existence.  .  .  . 

Macon,  Ga.,  January  13,  i866.  ■  .  . 
The  negroes,  I  was  told,  are  very  generally  entering  into  contracts 
with  the  planters,  and  it  is  thought  that  almost  all  will  have  foimd  em- 
ployers before  the  ist  of  February.  All  negroes  wheat  that  time  shall 
be  unemployed  and  not  willing  lo  make  contracts,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Commissioner  to  arrest  and  treat  as  vagrants.  The  demand  for  labor 
is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  Commissioner  has  frequent  calls  made 
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upon  him  for  able-bodied  men  to  go  to  other  States  and  to  other  parts 
0/  Georgia.  .  .  . 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  January  24,  1866.  .  .  . 

Cotton -planting  was  of  course  discussed  —  two  of  the  men  around  the 
fire  asserting  that  without  slavery  there  can  be  no  cotton :  on  a  well- 
regulated  plantation,  in  old  times,  of  course  the  niggers  was  made  to 
work  a  heap  harder  than  any  man  ought  to  work ;  well,  a  heap  closer, 
anyhow ;  as  for  workin'  harder,  a  nigger  won't  be  drove  to  work  more'n 
so  much,  like  a  mule  in  that  respect.  Now  a  free  nigger  a'n't  goin'  to 
work  from  before  daylight,  from  the  time  he  can  see  a  cotton'Stalk,  till 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  a  white  man  can't  stand  it,  and  of  course  it 
stands  to  reason  that  cotton-raisin's  gone  up.  .  .  . 

This  provoked  a  Georgian  to  say  that  on  a  plantation  where  nobody 
worked  before  nor  after  daylight  he  could  raise  more  bales  of  cotton  than 
on  a  plantation  where  the  other  plan  was  followed.  And  as  to  white  men 
not  being  able  to  work  in  the  field,  that  was  all  a  mistake.  They  could 
work  ;  he'd  seen  white  men  working  cotton  in  Texas,  and  was  mighty  nigh 
being  run  out  of  his  own  town  for  saying  so,  and  for  telling  'em  that  the 
doom  of  slavery  was  written  by  them  Germans.  It  would  n't  be  long 
before  you'd  see  while  men  raisin'  cotton  in  every  State  in  the  Confederacy, 

Not  our  white  men  a'n't  goin'  to  work,  said  the  former  speaker.  .  .  . 

[Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin],  The  South  as  it  tj,  in  The  Nation,  August  17,  1865, 
January  25  and  February  1-3,  1866  (New  York),  1,309-310;  II,  110-173 
passim. 


143.    An  Impartial  View  (1865) 

BY    MAJOR-GENERAL    CARL    SCHURZ 

Schurx  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Germany  because  of  his  participation  in  the  upris- 
ing of  1848.  He  came  to  Ihe  United  .States  and  was  prominenl  as  a  speaker  in  the 
Republican  party  in  the  campaign  of  1856.  possessing  much  influence,  especially  over 
Ihe  German  voters.  He  became  an  officer  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  rose  lo  Ihe  rank  of  major-general.  Al  the  close  of  the  war  President  Johnson 
«ent  him  to  the  iioulh  as  a  special  commissioner  to  investigate  Ihe  political  and  social 
conditions  there.  This  extract  is  from  his  report.  Since  Ihe  war  he  has  been  senator 
and  secretary  of  Ihe  interior,  and  very  earnest  in  behalf  of  civil-service  reform. 

.  .  .  'T~'HERE  is,  at  present,  no  danger  of  another  insurrection 
X  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  people  are  willing  to  reconstruct  their  Slate  governments,  and 
to  send  their  senators  and  representatives  to  Congress. 
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But  as  to  the  moral  value  of  these  results,  we  must  not  indulge  in  any 
delusions.  There  are  two  principal  points  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention.  Id  the  first  place,  the  rapid  return  to  power  and  influence  nf 
so  many  of  those  who  but  recently  were  engaged  in  a  bitter  war  against 
the  Union,  has  had  one  effect  which  was  certainly  not  originally  contem- 
plated by  the  government.  Treason  does,  under  existing  circumstances, 
not  appear  odious  in  the  south.  The  people  are  not  impressed  with 
any  sense  of  its  criminality.  And,  secondly,  there  is,  as  yet,  among  the 
southern  people  an  w/Crfr  i7^je««  <7/"ff(i/ii)«fl//«/(nf.  .... 

The  principal  cause  of  that  want  of  national  spirit  which  has  existed 
in  the  south  so  long,  and  at  last  gave  birth  to  the  rebellion,  was,  that 
the  southern  people  cherished,  cultivated,  idolized  their  peculiar  inter- 
ests and  institutions  in  preference  to  those  which  they  had  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  American  people.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
negro  question  as  an  integral  part  of  the  question  of  union  in  general, 
and  the  question  of  reconstruction  in  particular.  .  .  . 

That  the  result  of  the  free  labor  experiment  made  under  circum- 
stances so  extremely  unfavorable  should  at  once  be  a  perfect  success,  no 
reasonable  person  would  expect.  Nevertheless,  a  large  majority  of  the 
southern  men  with  whom  I  came  into  contact  announced  their  opinions 
with  so  positive  an  assurance  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  their 
minds  were  fully  made  up.  In  at  least  nineteen  cases  of  twenty  the 
reply  I  received  to  my  inquiry  about  their  views  on  the  new  system  was 
uniformly  this :  "  Vou  cannot  make  the  negro  work  without  physical 
compulsion."  .  .  . 

A  belief,  conviction,  or  prejudice,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  so 
widely  spread  and  apparently  so  deeply  rooted  as  this  ...  is  certainly 
calculated  to  have  a  very  serious  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
people  entertaining  it.  It  naturally  produced  a  desire  to  preserve 
slavery  in  its  original  form  as  much  and  as  long  as  possible  —  and  you 
may,  perhaps,  remember  the  admission  made  by  one  of  the  provisional 
governors,  over  two  months  after  the  close  of  the  war,  that  the  people 
of  his  State  still  indulged  in  a  lingering  hope  slavery  might  yet  be  pre- 
served—  or  to  introduce  into  the  new  system  that  element  of  physical 
compulsion  which  would  make  the  negro  work.  .  .  ,  Here  and  there 
planters  succeeded  for  a  limited  period  to  keep  their  former  slaves  in 
ignorance,  or  at  least  doubt,  about  their  new  rights  ;  but  the  main 
agency  employed  for  that  purpose  was  force  and  intimidation.  Id  many 
s  negroes  who  walked  away  from  the  plantations,  or  were  found 
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upon  the  roads,  were  shot  or  otherwise  severely  punished,  which  was 
calculated  to  produce  the  impression  among  those  remaining  with  their 
masters  that  an  attempt  to  escape  from  slavery  would  result  in  certain 
destruction.  A  large  proportion  of  the  many  acts  of  violence  comtnitted 
is  undoubtedly  attributable  to  this  motive.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Aside  from  the  assumption  that  the  negro  will  not  work  without 
physical  compulsion,  there  appears  to  be  another  popular  notion  preva- 
lent in  the  south,  which  stands  as  no  lei^s  serious  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  that  the  negro  exists  for  the 
special  object  of  raising  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  for  the  whites,  and  that 
it  is  illegitimate  for  him  to  indulge,  like  other  people,  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  own  happiness  in  his  own  way.  Although  it  is  admitted  that  he  has 
ceased  to  be  the  property  of  a  master,  it  is  not  admitted  that  he  has  a 
right  to  become  his  own  master.  .  .  .  An  ingrained  feeling  like  this  is 
apt  to  bring  forth  that  sort  of  class  legislation  which  produces  laws  to 
govern  one  class  with  no  other  view  than  lo  benefit  another.  This  ten- 
dency can  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  various  schemes  for  regulating 
labor  which  here  and  there  see  the  light.  .  .  . 

...  As  to  what  is  commonly  termed  "  reconstruction,"  it  is  not  only 
the  political  machinery  of  the  States  and  their  constitutional  relations  to 
the  general  government,  but  the  whole  organism  of  southern  society  that 
must  be  reconstructed,  or  rather  constructed  anew,  so  as  to  bring  it  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  American  society.  The  difficulties  of  this  task 
are  not  to  be  considered  overcome  when  the  people  of  the  south  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  elect  governors  and  legislatures  and  members 
of  Congress,  and  militia  captains.  ,  .  . 

The  true  nature  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  is  this :  The  general 
government  of  the  republic  has,  by  proclaiming  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  commenced  a  great  social  revolution  in  the  south,  but  has,  as  yet, 
not  completed  it.  Only  the  negative  part  of  it  is  accomplished.  The 
slaves  are  emancipated  in  point  of  form,  but  free  labor  has  not  yet  been 
put  in  the  place  of  slavery  in  point  of  fact.  .  .  . 

In  my  despatches  from  the  south  I  repeatedly  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  people  were  not  yet  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  legislate  calmly  and 
underslandingly  upon  the  subject  of  free  negro  labor.  .  .  .  When  the 
rebellion  was  put  down  they  found  themselves  not  only  conquered  in  a 
political  and  military  sense,  but  economically  ruined.  The  planters,  who 
represented  the  wealth  of  the  southern  country,  are  partly  laboring  under 
the  severest  embarrassments,  partly  reduced  to  absolute  poverty.    Many 
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who  are  stripped  of  all  available  means,  and  have  nothing  but  their  land, 
cross  their  arms  in  gloomy  despondency,  incapable  of  rising  to  a  manly 
resolution.  Others,  who  still  possess  means,  are  at  a  loss  how  to  use 
them,  as  their  old  way  of  doing  things  is,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
rendered  impracticable,  at  least  where  the  military  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment has  enforced  emancipation.  Others  are  still  trying  to  go  on  in 
the  old  way,  and  that  old  way  is  in  fact  the  only  one  they  understand, 
and  in  which  they  have  any  confidence.  Only  a  minority  is  trying  to 
adopt  the  new  order  of  things.  A  large  number  of  the  plantations, 
probably  a  considerable  majority  of  the  more  valuable  estates,  is  under 
heavy  mortgages,  and  the  owners  know  that,  unless  they  retrieve  their 
fortunes  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  their  property  will  pass 
out  of  their  hands.  Almost  all  are,  to  some  extent,  embarrassed.  The 
nervous  anxiety  which  such  a  state  of  things  produces  extends  also  to 
those  classes  of  society  which,  although  not  composed  of  planters,  were 
always  in  close  business  connexion  with  the  planting  interest,  and  there 
was  hardly  a  branch  of  commerce  or  industry  in  the  south  which  was 
not  directly  or  indirectly  so  connected.  Besides,  the  southern  soldiers, 
when  returning  from  the  war,  did  not,  tike  the  northern  soldiers,  find  a 
prosperous  community  which  merely  waited  for  their  arrival  to  give  them 
remunerative  employment.  They  found,  many  of  them,  their  homesteads 
destroyed,  their  farms  devastated,  their  families  in  distress;  and  those 
that  were  less  unfortunate  found,  at  all  events,  an  impoverished  and 
exhausted  community  which  had  but  httle  to  olfer  them.  Thus  a  great 
many  have  been  thrown  upon  the  world  to  shift  as  best  they  can.  They 
must  do  something  honest  or  dishonest,  and  must  do  it  soon,  to  make  a 
living,  and  their  prospects  are,  at  present,  not  very  bright.  Thus  that 
nervous  anxiety  to  hastily  repair  broken  fortunes,  and  to  prevent  still 
greater  ruin  and  distress,  embraces  nearly  all  classes,  and  imprints  upon 
all  the  movements  of  the  social  body  a  morbid  character. 

In  which  direction  will  these  people  be  most  apt  to  turn  their  eyes? 
Leaving  the  prejudice  of  race  out  of  the  question,  from  early  youth  they 
have  been  acquainted  with  but  one  system  of  labor,  and  with  that  one 
system  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  identifying  all  their  interests. 
They  know  of  no  way  to  help  themselves  but  the  one  they  are  accus- 
tomed to.  Another  system  of  labor  is  presented  to  them,  which,  how- 
ever, owing  to  circumstances  which  they  do  not  appreciate,  appears  at 
first  in  an  unpromising  light.  To  try  it  they  consider  an  experiment 
which  they  cannot  afford  to  make  while  their  wants  are  urgent.    They 
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have  not  reasoned  calmly  enough  to  convince  themselves  that  the  trial 
must  be  made.  It  is,  indeed,  not  wonderful  that,  under  such  circum~ 
stances,  they  should  study,  not  how  to  introduce  and  develop  free  labor, 
but  how  to  avoid  its  introduction,  and  how  to  return  as  much  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  something  hke  the  old  order  of  things.  Nor  is  it 
wonderful  that  such  studies  should  find  an  expression  in  their  attempts 
at  legislation.  But  the  circumstance  that  this  tendency  is  natural  does 
not  render  it  less  dangerous  and  objectionable.  The  practical  question 
presents  itself:  Is  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  late  rebel  States  to 
absolute  self-control  so  necessary  that  it  must  be  done  even  at  the  risk 
of  endangering  one  of  the  great  results  of  the  war,  and  of  bringing  on  in 
those  States  insurrection  or  anarchy,  or  would  it  not  be  better  to  post- 
pone that  restoration  until  such  dangers  are  passed?  If,  as  long  as  the 
change  from  slavery  to  free  labor  is  known  to  the  southern  people  only 
by  its  destructive  results,  these  people  must  be  expected  to  throw  obsta- 
cles in  its  way,  would  it  not  seem  necessary  that  the  movement  of  social 
"  reconstruction  "  be  kept  in  the  right  channel  by  the  hand  of  the  power 
which  originated  the  change,  until  that  change  can  have  disclosed  some 
of  its  beneficial  effects? 

.  .  ,  One  reason  why  the  southern  people  are  so  slow  in  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things  is,  that  they  confidently 
expect  soon  to  be  permitted  to  regulate  matters  according  to  their  own 
notions.  Every  concession  made  to  them  by  the  government  has  been 
taken  as  an  encouragement  to  persevere  in  this  hope,  and,  unfortunately 
for  them,  this  hope  is  nourished  by  influences  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Hence  their  anxiety  to  have  their  State  governments  restored 
af  once,  to  have  the  troops  withdrawn,  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  abol- 
ished, although  a  good  many  discerning  men  know  well  that,  in  view  of 
the  lawless  spirit  still  prevailing,  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  to  have 
the  general  order  of  society  firmly  maintamed  by  the  federal  power  until 
things  have  arrived  at  a  final  settlement.  ...  If,  therefore,  the  national 
government  firmly  and  unequivocally  announces  its  policy  not  to  give 
up  the  control  of  the  free-labor  reform  until  it  is  finally  accomplished, 
the  progress  of  that  reform  will  undoubtedly  be  far  more  rapid  and  far 
less  difficult  than  it  will  be  if  the  attitude  of  the  government  is  such  as 
to  permit  contrary  hopes  to  be  indulged  in. 

ss.  (Washington,  1866),  1,  No.  2, 
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144.    A  Soldier's  Observations  {1865) 

BY    LIEUTENANT-GENERAL    ULYSSES    SIMPSON    GRANT 


WITH  your  approval,  and  also  that  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
War,  I  left  Washington  city  on  the  27th  of  last  month  [Novem- 
ber] for  the  purpose  of  making  a  tour  of  inspection  through  some  of  the 
southern  Stales,  or  States  lately  in  rebellion,  and  to  see  what  changes 
were  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  disposition  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  country  ;  how  these  forces  could  be  reduced  and  expenses  curtailed, 
&(:. ;  and  to  learn,  as  far  as  possible,  the  feeUngs  and  intentions  of  the 
citizens  of  those  States  towards  the  general  government. 

'I'he  State  of  Virginia  being  so  accessible  to  Washington  city,  and 
information  from  this  quarter,  therefore,  being  readily  obtained,  I  has- 
tened through  the  State  without  conversing  or  meeting  with  any  of  its 
citizens.  In  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  I  spent  one  day;  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  two  days;  Savannah  and  Augusta,  Georgia,  each  one 
day-  Both  in  travelling  and  whilst  stopping  I  saw  much  and  conversed 
freely  with  the  citizens  of  those  States  as  well  as  with  officers  of  the  army 
who  have  been  stationed  among  them.  The  following  are  the  conclu- 
sions come  to  by  me, 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  mass  of  thinking  men  of  the  south  accept  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  in  good  faith.  The  questions  which  have 
heretofore  divided  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  two  sections  — 
slavery  and  Slate  rights,  or  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union 
—  they  regard  as  having  been  settled  forever  by  the  highest  tribunal  — 
arms —  that  man  can  resort  to.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  from  the  leading 
men  whom  I  met  that  ihey  not  only  afcceptert  the  decision  arrived  at  as 
final,  but,  now  that  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away  and  time  has 
been  given  for  reflection,  that  this  decision  has  been  a  fortunate  one  for 
the  whole  country,  they  receiving  like  benefits  from  it  with  those  who 
opposed  them  in  the  field  and  m  council. 

Four  years  of  war,  during  which  law  was  executed  only  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  throughout  the  States  in  rebellion,  have  left  the  people 
possibly  in  a  condition  not  to  yield  that  ready  obedience  to  civil  author- 
ity the  American  people  have  generally  been  in  the  habit  of  yielding. 
This  would  render  the  presence  of  small  garrisons  throughout  those 
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States  necessary  until  such  time  as  labor  returns  to  its  proper  channel, 
and  civil  authority  is  fully  established.  I  did  not  meet  any  one,  either 
those  holding  places  under  the  government  or  citizens  of  the  southern 
States,  who  think  it  practicable  to  withdraw  the  military  from  the  south 
at  present.  The  while  and  the  black  mutually  require  the  protection 
of  the  general  government. 

There  is  such  universal  acquiescence  in  the  authority  of  the  general 
government  throughout  the  portions  of  country  visited  by  me,  that  the 
mere  presence  of  a  military  force,  without  regard  to  numbers,  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  order.  The  good  of  the  country,  and  economy,  require 
that  the  force  .kept  in  the  interior,  where  there  are  many  freedmen,  (else- 
where in  the  southern  States  than  at  forts  upon  the  seacoast  no  force 
is  necessary,)  should  all  be  white  troops.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvi- 
ous without  mentioning  many  of  them.  The  presence  of  black  troops, 
lately  slaves,  demoralizes  labor,  both  by  their  advice  and  by  fiimishing 
in  their  camps  a  resort  for  the  freedmen  for  long  distances  around. 
White  troops  generally  excite  no  opposition,  and  therefore  a  small  num- 
ber of  them  can  maintain  order  in  a  given  district.  Colored  troops  must 
be  kept  in  bodies  sufficient  to  defend  themselves.  It  is  not  the  thinking 
men  who  would  use  violence  towards  any  class  of  troops  sent  among 
them  by  the  general  government,  but  the  ignorant  in  some  places  might ; 
and  the  late  slave  seems  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  property 
of  his  late  master  should,  by  right,  belong  to  him,  or  at  least  should  have 
no  protection  from  the  colored  soldier.  There  is  danger  of  collisions 
being  brought  on  by  such  causes. 

My  observations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  citizens  of  the 
southern  States  are  anxious  to  return  to  selfgovemmenl,  within  the 
Union,  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  whilst  reconstructing  they  want  and 
require  protection  from  the  government ;  that  they  are  in  earnest  in 
wishing  to  do  what  they  think  is  required  by  the  government,  not  humili- 
ating to  them  as  citizens,  and  that  if  such  a  course  were  pointed  out  they 
would  pursue  it  in  good  faith.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  commingling,  at  this  time,  between  the  citizens  of  the  two 
sections,  and  particularly  of  those  intrusted  with  the  law-making  power. 
Senate  Executive  Documettls,  39  Cong.,  i  sess.  (Washington,  1866},  I,  No.  3, 

pp.  106-107. 
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STRUCTION 

145.   The  First  Theory  {1863) 

BY    PRESIDENT   ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

This  proclamation  wu  sent  to  Congress  with  tbe  president'*  annual  message, 
which  contained  comments  upon  it. —  Fur  Lincoln,  see  No.  44  aLmve.  —  Bibliography: 
W.  A.  Dunning,  Essayi  on  the  Civil  War  and  Xni/iis/riic/ioH,  lootnott* /anirn  ; 
Lalor,  Cychpadia,  111,  556. 

WHEREAS,  \n  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
provided  that  the  President "  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment;"  and 

Whereas  a  rebellion  now  exists  whereby  the  loyal  State  governments 
of  several  States  have  for  a  long  time  been  subverted,  and  many  per- 
sons have  committed,  and  are  now  guilty  of,  treason  against  the  United 
States ;  and 

Whereas,  with  reference  to  said  rebellion  and  Irenson,  laws  have  been 
enacted  by  Congress,  declaring  forfeitures  and  confiscation  of  property 
and  liberation  of  slaves,  all  upon  terms  and  conditions  therein  stated, 
and  also  declaring  that  the  President  was  thereby  authorized  at  any  time 
thereafter,  by  proclamation,  to  extend  to  persons  who  may  have  partici- 
pated in  the  existing  rebellion,  in  any  State  or  part  thereof,  pardon  and 
amnesty,  with  such  exceptions  and  at  such  times  and  on  such  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare;  and 

Whereas  the  congressional  declaration  for  limited  and  conditional 
pardon  accords  with  well-established  judicial  exposition  of  the  pardon- 
ing power ;  and 

Whereas,  with  reference  to  said  rebellion,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  issued  several  proclamations,  with  provisions  in  regard  to  the 
liberation  of  slaves  ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  now  desired  by  some  persons  heretofore  engaged  in  said 
459 
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rebellion  to  resume  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  to  reinaugu- 
rate  loyal  State  governments  within  and  for  their  respective  States; 
therefore 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim, 
declare,  and  make  known  to  all  persons  who  have,  directly  or  by  impli- 
cation, participated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  except  as  hereinafter 
excepted,  that  a  full  pardon  is  hereby  granted  to  them  and  each  of 
them,  with  restoration  of  all  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and 
in  property  cases  where  rights  of  third  parties  shall  have  intervened,  and 
upon  the  condition  that  every  such  person  shall  take  and  subscribe  an 
oath,  and  thenceforward  keep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate ;  and 
which  oath  shall  be  registered  for  permanent  preservation,  and  shall  be 
of  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  to  wit : 

I, ,  do  Mleoinlr  lwe»r,  in  prcMDce  of  almighty  God,  lh«t  I  will  hence- 

forth  faithfully  support,  protect,  and  defend  tbe  CuDstilutJon  of  the  United  Sutea,  and 
the  union  of  the  Sutel  thereunder ;  and  that  I  wilt,  in  like  manner,  abide  by  and 
faithfully  support  all  acta  of  Congress  passed  during  the  existing  rebellion  with  refer- 
ence to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not  Tcpealed,  modified,  or  held  void  by  Congms, 
OT  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  that  I  will,  in  like  manner,  abide  by  and 
faithfully  support  all  ptoclamations  of  the  President  made  during  the  existing  reliel- 
lion  having  reference  to  slaves.  >o  long  and  so  far  as  not  modilied  or  declared  void  by 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.    So  help  me  God. 

The  persons  exempted  from  the  benefits  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
are  all  who  are,  or  shall  have  been,  civil  or  diplomatic  officers  or  agents 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  Government ;  all  who  have  left  judicial  sta- 
tions under  the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion  ;  all  who  are  or  shall 
have  been  military  or  naval  officers  of  said  so-called  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment above  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  or  of  heutenant  in  the 
navy ;  all  who  left  seats  in  the  United  States  Congress  to  aid  the  rebel- 
lion ;  atl  who  resigned  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States  and  afterward  aided  the  rebellion ;  and  all  who  have  engaged  in 
any  way  in  treating  colored  persons,  or  white  persons  in  charge  of  such, 
otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  which  persons  may  have 
been  found  in  the  United  States  service  as  soldiers,  seamen,  or  in  any 
other  capacity. 

And  I  do  ^rther  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  that  whenever, 
in  any  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  a 
number  of  persons,  not  less  than  one  tenth  in  number  of  the  votes  cast  in 
such  State  at  the  presidential  election  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty,  each  having  taken  the  oath  aforesaid  and 
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not  having  since  violated  it,  and  being  a  qualified  voter  by  the  election 
law  of  the  State  existing  immediately  before  the  so-called  act  of  seces- 
sion, and  excluding  all  others,  shall  reestablish  a  State  government  which 
shall  be  republican,  and  in  no  wise  contravening  said  oath,  such  shall  be 
recognized  as  the  true  government  of  the  State,  and  the  Slate  shall  receive  ' 
thereunder  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional  provision  which  declares  that 
"  the  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  inva- 
sion ;  and,  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  the  executive  (when  the 
legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence." 

And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known,  that  any  pro- 
vision which  may  be  adopted  by  such  State  government  in  relation  to 
the  freed  people  of  such  State,  which  shall  recognize  and  declare  their 
permanent  freedom,  provide  for  their  education,  and  which  may  yet  be 
consistent  as  a  temporary  arrangement  with  their  present  condition  as 
a  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless  class,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the 
national  executive. 

And  it  is  suggested  as  not  improper  that,  in  constructing  a  loyal  State 
government  in  any  State,  the  name  of  the  State,  the  boundary,  the  sub- 
divisions, the  constitution,  and  the  general  code  of  laws,  as  before  the 
rebellion,  be  maintained,  subject  only  to  the  modifications  made  neces- 
sary by  the  conditions  hereinbefore  stated,  and  such  others,  if  any,  not 
contravening  said  conditions,  and  which  may  be  deemed  expedient  by 
those  framing  the  new  State  government. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  this  procla- 
mation, so  far  as  it  relates  to  State  governments,  has  no  reference  to 
States  wherein  loyal  State  governments  have  all  the  while  been  main- 
tained. 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  it  may  be  proper  to  further  say,  that  whether 
members  sent  to  Congress  from  any  State  shall  be  admitted  to  seats, 
constitutionally  rests  exclusively  with  the  respective  houses,  and  not  to 
any  extent  with  the  executive.  And  still  further,  that  this  proclama- 
tion is  intended  to  present  the  people  of  the  States  wherein  the  national 
authority  has  been  suspended,  and  loyal  State  governments  have  been 
subverted,  a  mode  in  and  by  which  the  national  authority  and  loyal  Slate 
governments  may  be  reestablished  within  said  States,  or  in  any  of  them ; 
and  while  the  mode  presented  is  the  best  the  executive  can  suggest,  with 
his  present  impressions,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  no  other  possible 
mode  would  be  acceptable. 
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Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  eighth 
PI  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
^      '■'      hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 

States  of  America  the  eighty-eighth,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Works  (edited  by  John  C.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay, 
New  York,  1894),  II,  442-444. 


146.    The  State-Suicide  Theory  (1863) 

BY  SENATOR  CHARLES  SUMNER 
Sumnet's  oHicial  career  was  conHned  to  the  United  Slates  Senate,  where  he  held 
a  «eal  from  1851  until  his  death  in  1874.  From  lirst  to  last  he  faithfully  championed 
the  cause  of  negro  freedom  and  rights.  For  many  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affaira,  a  position  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  litted  by  his  training 
and  al'ility;  but  this  duty  and  all  others  were  suburdinale  to  his  self-imposed  steward- 
ship in  behalf  of  an  enslaved  race.  The  theory  set  forth  in  (his  extract  was  Urst 
advanced  by  him  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  i86a.  —  For  Sumner,  see  E.  L.  Pierce, 
Mitaoir  and  LtUirs  of  Charles  Samntr.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  145  above. 

IT  is  argued  that  the  Acts  of  Secession  are  all  inoperative  and  void, 
and  that  therefore  the  States  continue  precisely  as  before,  with  their 
local  const ittit ions,  laws,  and  institutions  in  the  hands  of  traitors,  but 
totally  unchanged,  and  ready  to  be  quickened  into  life  by  returning 
loyalty.  Such,  I  believe,  is  a  candid  statement  of  the  pretension  for 
State  Rights  against  Congressional  governtnents,  which,  it  is  argued, 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  State  governments.  .  .  . 

It  is  true,  beyond  question,  that  the  Acts  of  Secession  are  all  inopera- 
tive and  void  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Though 
matured  in  successive  conventions,  sanctioned  in  various  forms,  and 
maintained  ever  since  by  bloody  war,  these  acts  —  no  matter  by  what 
name  they  may  be  called  —  are  all  equally  impotent  to  withdraw  an  acre 
of  territory  or  a  single  inhabitant  from  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  But  while  thus  imix)tent  against  the  United  States,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  were  equally  impotent  in  the  work  of  self- 
destruction.  Clearly,  the  Rebels,  by  utmost  efforts,  could  not  impair 
the  National  jurisdiction ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  their  enmity  did 
not  act  back  with  fatal  rebound  upon  those  very  State  Rights  in  behalf 
of  which  they  commenced  their  treason.  .  .  . 

...  On  this  important  question  I  discard  all  theory,  whether  it  be  of 
State  suicide  or  State  forfeiture  or  State  abdication,  on  the  one  side,  or 
of  State  rights,  immortal  and  unimpeachable,  on  the  other  side.  .  .  . 
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It  is  enough,  that,  for  the  time  being,  and  in  the  aisenee  of  a  loyal govern- 
mtnt,  they  can  take  no  part  and  perform  no  function  in  the  Union,  so  that 
they  cannot  he  recognized  by  the  National  Government.  The  reason  is 
plain.  There  are  in  these  States  no  local  functionaries  bound  by  consti- 
tutional oaths,  so  that,  in  fact,  there  are  no  constitutional  functionaries ; 
and  since  the  State  government  is  necessarily  composed  of  such  fiinction- 
aries,  there  can  be  no  State  government.  .  .  .  Therefore  to  all  pre- 
tensions in  behalf  of  Slate  governments  in  the  Rebel  States  I  oppose  the 
simple  FACT,  that  for  the  time  being  no  such  governments  exist.  The 
broad  spaces  once  occupied  by  those  governments  are  now  abandoned 
and  vacated.  .  .  . 

...  It  is  enough  that  the  Rebel  States  be  declared  vacated,  as  in  fact 
they  are,  by  all  local  government  which  we  are  bound  to  recognize,  so 
that  the  way  is  open  to  the  exercise  of  a  rightful  jurisdiction. 

And  here  the  question  occurs.  How  shall  this  rightfiil  jurisdiction  be 
established  in  the  vacated  States?  Some  there  are,  so  impassioned  for 
State  rights,  and  so  anxious  for  forms  even  at  the  expense  of  substance, 
that  they  insist  upon  the  instant  restoration  of  the  old  State  governments 
in  all  their  parts,  through  the  agency  of  loyal  citizens,  who  meanwhile 
must  be  protected  in  this  work  of  restoration.  But,  assuming  that  all 
this  is  practicable,  as  it  clearly  is  not,  it  attributes  to  the  loyal  citizens  of 
a  Rebel  State,  however  few  in  numbers,  —  it  may  be  an  insignificant 
minority,  —  a  power  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  received  principle  of 
popular  government,  that  the  majority  must  rule.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  new  governments  can  all  be  organized  by  Congress,  which 
is  the  natural  guardian  of  people  without  any  immediate  government,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
with  the  State  governments  already  vacated  by  rebellion,  the  Constitu- 
tion becomes,  for  the  time,  the  supreme  and  only  law,  binding  alike  on 
President  and  Congress,  so  that  neither  can  establish  any  law  or  institu- 
tion incompatible  with  it.  And  the  whole  Rebel  region,  deprived  of  all 
local  government,  lapses  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress, 
precisely  as  any  other  territory ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  lifting  of  the 
local  governments  leaves  the  whole  vast  region  without  any  other  govern- 
ment than  Congress,  unless  the  President  should  undertake  to  govern  it 
by  military  power.  .  .  . 

-  If  we  look  at  the  origin  of  this  power  in  Congress,  we  shall  find  that 
it  comes  from  three  distinct  fountains,  any  one  of  which  is  ample  to 
supply  it.  ,  ,  . 
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First.  From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  ex  necessitate  rei,  Congress  must 
have  jurisdiction  over  every  portion  of  the  United  States  where  there  is 
no  ether  government ;  and  since  in  the  present  case  there  is  no  other 
government,  the  whole  region  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 
This  jurisdiction  .  .  .  can  be  questioned  only  in  the  name  of  the  local 
government;  but  since  this  government  has  disappeared  in  the  Rebel 
States,  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  is  uninterrupted  there.  The  whole 
broad  Rebel  region  is  tabu/a  rasa,  or  "a  clean  slate,"  where  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  may  write  the  laws.  .  .  . 

Secondly.  This  jurisdiction  may  also  be  derived  from  the  Rights  of 
War,  which  surely  are  not  less  abundant  for  Congress  than  for  the 
President.  ...  It  is  Congress  that  conquers ;  and  the  same  authority 
that  conquers  must  govern.  .  .  . 

Thirdly.  But  there  is  another  source  for  this  jurisdiction  which  is 
common  alike  to  Congress  and  the  President.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
constitutional  provision,  that  "  the  United  Stales  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  invasion."  ...  If  there  be  any  ambiguity,  it  is 
only  as  to  what  constitutes  a  republican  form  of  government.  But  for 
the  present  this  question  does  not  arise.  It  is  enough  that  a  wicked 
rebellion  has  undertaken  to  detach  certain  States  from  the  Union,  and  to 
take  them  beyond  the  protection  and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  menace  of  seeking  foreign  alliance  and  support,  even  at  the 
cost  of  every  distinctive  institution.  .  .  . 

.  ,  .  When  a  State  fails  to  maintain  a  republican  government  i(/ith 
officers  sworn  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  constitutional  State,  The  very  case  contemplated  by  the  Consti- 
tution has  arrived,  and  ihe  National  Government  is  invested  with  plenary 
powers,  whether  of  peace  or  war.  .  .  . 

But  there  are  yet  other  words  of  the  Constitution  which  cannot  be  for- 
gotten :  "  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union." 
Assuming  that  the  Rebel  States  are  no  longer  de  facto  States  of  this 
Union,  but  that  the  territory  occupied  by  them  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Congress,  then  these  words  become  completely  applicable.  It  will  be 
for  Congress,  in  such  way  as  it  shall  think  best,  to  regulate  the  return  of 
these  States  to  the  Union,  whether  in  time  or  manner.  No  special  form 
is  prescribed.     But  the  vital  act  must  proceed  from  Congress,  .  .  . 

Charles  Sumner,  Our  Domestic  Relations,  or  How  to  Treat  the  Rebel  States, 
in  Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  1863  (Boston),  XII,  %\i-%2(i  passim. 
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147.   Adoption  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  ( 1 865) 

FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 

The  Senate  passed  the  amendmcnl,  by  a  vole  of  thirty-eighl  to  six,  on  April  8, 1864. 
In  the  House  uf  Repiesentative;  the  v»tc  on  June  1 1,  was  ninety-three  to  sixty-five,  nut 
the  necessary  t*o-thirtis.  'I'he  uieasute  was  made  a  prominent  feature  of  the  political 
campaign  in  i364,  and  uhen  it  was  reconsidered  in  1S65  it  passed.  The  accuunl 
given  helow  is  taken  from  the  telegraphic  reports  lo  the  JVrai  York  Tribune.  —  Bibli- 
ography :   Channing  and  Hart,  (Juidr,  §  214. 

Washington,  Tuesday,  Jan.  11,  1865. 

THE  hour  has  come  !  The  proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion immeiliately  abolishing  and  forever  prohibiting  Slavery  comes 
up  for  final  decision.  An  anxious  throng  of  witnesses  pours  into  the 
galleries  ;  there  is  an  air  of  confidence  rising  almost  to  exultation  on  the 
Union  side,  while  a  sullen  gloom  settles  over  the  pro-Slavery  benches. 

Archibald  McAllister,  Dem.,  of  the  XVIIIth  Pennsylvania  District, 
reads  a  beautiful  paper,  in  which  he  justifies  his  change  of  vote,  and 
casts  his  ballot  against  the  corner-stone  of  the  Rebellion.  Alexander  H. 
ColTroth,  Dem.,  of  Pennsylvania,  XVIth  District,  follows  in  an  unanswer- 
able and  manly  argument,  to  show  the  power  to  amend  and  the  policy 
to  amend.  Applause  on  the  Republican  side  greeted  these  new  ac- 
cessions lo  Freedom. 

\2  :45.  —  William  H.  Miller  of  Pennsylvania,  XlVth  District,  (who  was 
beaten  at  the  last  election  by  Geo.  F,  Miller,  Union,)  espouses  pro- 
Slavery  Democracy,  and  insists  on  keeping  his  party  foot  on  the  niggers. 

The  galleries  are  getting  crowded,  the  floor  of  the  House  filling  up. 

Anson  Herrick,  Dem.,  IXth  District  of  New-York,  next  gives  frank 
and  statesmanlike  reasons  why  he  has  changed  his  views,  and  shall 
change  his  vote. 

In  the  midst  of  the  speaking,  and  that  buzzing  which  always  charac- 
terizes a  critical  vote  upon  a  great  question,  it  is  whispered  that  three 
Rebel  Peace  Commissioners,  Stevens,  Hunter  and  Campbell,  are  on 
their  way  here  —  that  they  were  at  City  Point  last  night.  A  few  believe, 
but  most  people  say  "  gold  gamblers'  news." 

1 :  30/).  m. — The  crowd  increases.  Senators,  Heads  of  Bureaus,  prom- 
inent civilians  and  distinguished  strangers,  fill  the  spaces  outside  of  the 
circle. 

The  interest  becomes  intense.  The  disruption  of  the  Democratic 
party  now  going  on  is  watched  with  satisfaction  and  joy  upon  the 
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Republican  side  of  the  House ;  anxiety  and  gloom  cover  the  obstinate 
body-guard  of  Slavery,  whose  contracting  lines  break  with  the  breaking 
up  of  their  party, 

James  S.  Brown,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  spitefully  indicates  his  in- 
tention to  vote  against  freedom.  Aaron  Harding  of  Kentucky,  a 
"  Border  State  Unionist,"  bless  the  mark  I  makes  a  melancholy  effort  to 
poke  fiin  at  young  Democratic  converts,  and  rams  the  struggling  nigger 
back  under  the  protection  of  the  sacred  Constitution. 

Martin  Kalbfleisch,  Democrat,  of  Brooklyn  reads  a  long  pro-Slavery 
composition  which  excites  little  attention  and  no  interest. 

^  p.  m.  —  The  hour  for  voting  has  arrived,  and  the  fact  is  announced 
by  the  Speaker.  Mr.  Kalbflelsch  is  only  at  the  33d  page  of  his  com- 
position, and  begs  to  be  endured  through  six  pages  more.  This  request 
is  granted,  with  much  reluctance. 

The  galleries  are  wonderfully  crowded,  and  women  are  invading  the 
reporters'  seats.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Senate  appear  to  have 
been  transferred  bodily  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

^•.30  p.m.  —  A  motion  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table 
Rssumes  the  character  of  a  test  vote.  The  most  earnest  attention  is 
given  to  the  calling  of  the  roll.  Division  lists  appear  on  all  sides,  and 
members,  reporters,  and  spectators  devote  themselves  to  keeping  tally. 

Of  course  the  attempt  to  table  the  amendment  will  fail ;  but  there  arc 
not  votes  enough  to  pass  the  bill.  Absentees  drop  in ;  one  "aye,"  one 
"  no."  The  roll  is  called  over  by  the  Reading  Clerk,  but  the  count  has 
already  been  declared  in  whispers  through  the  House — 5 7  ayes,  iii  noes. 
It  is  not  tabled. 

3 :  30  /t.  m.  —  Question  is  taken  now  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  of  last  session  by  which  the  proposed  amendment  was  lost  for  want 
of  two -thirds.     The  House  vote  to  reconsider,  Ayes  112,  Nays  57. 

Now  commence  efforts  to  stave  off  the  final  vote.  Robert  Mallory 
(Dem.)  of  Ky.,  with  a  menace  as  to  what  course  he  should  decide  to 
pursue,  appeals  to  Mr.  Ashley  to  let  the  vote  go  over  till  to-morrow. 
Other  Democrats  clamor  for  this  delay, 

Mr.  Ashley  refuses  and  stands  firm,  this  being  the  accepted  time  and 
the  day  of  salvation. 

The  final  vote  begins.  Down  the  roll  we  go  to  James  E.  English 
(Dem.)  of  Conn.,  who  votes  "aye."  A  burst  of  applause  greets  this 
unexpected  result,  and  the  interest  becomes  thrilling.  The  Speaker's 
hammer  falls  heavily,  and  restores  silence. 
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Cierk  —  "John  Ganson,"  "Aye."  Applause  again,  repressed  again 
by  the  Speaker.  Angry  calls  among  the  Democrats  and  great  irritation 
of  feeling. 

Cierk — "Wells  A.  Hutchins."  "Aye."  A  stir  of  astonishment  in 
the  reporlers'  gallery. 

"  William  Radfbid."  "  Aye."  A  movement  of  satisfaction  all  over 
the  House, 

"  John  B.  Steele."    "  Aye."    Wonder  and  pleasure  are  manifested. 

"Dwight  Townsend,"  "No."  "Ah,  if  Harry  Stebbins  had  been 
well  enough  to  stay  that  vote  had  not  been  given,"  said  a  Senator. 

CUrk  —  •'  Schuyler  Colfax."     "  Aye." 

The  voting  is  done.  Swift  pencils  run  up  the  division  lists.  "  One 
hundred  and  nineteen  to  fifty-six  !"  Hurrah  !  Strven  more  than  two- 
thirds  ! 

The  Clerk  whispers  the  result  to  the  Speaker.  The  Speaker  announces 
to  the  House  what  the  audience  quickly  interpreted  to  be  THE  mighty 
fact  that  the  xxxvhith  american  congress  had  abolished  american 
Slavery. 

The  tumult  of  joy  that  broke  out  was  vast,  thundering,  and  uncontrol- 
lable. Representatives  and  Auditors  on  the  floor,  soldiers  and  spectators 
in  the  gallery.  Senators  and  Supreme  Court  Judges,  women  and  pages, 
gave  way  to  the  excitement  of  the  most  august  and  important  event  in 
American  Legislation  and  American  History  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

God  Bless  the  XXXVIIIth  Congress  ! 

The  work  done  in  securing  the  passage  of  this  bill  has  been  immense. 
It  has  taken  the  labor  of  an  entire  month,  night  and  day,  to  secure  the 
majority  which  to-day  so  delighted  the  friends  of  freedom  and  of 
humanity,  and  so  astounded  the  allies  of  Slavery. 

To  two  Republicans  in  particular  does  the  nation  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude —  to  James  M.  Ashley  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Augustus  Frank  of 
Warsaw,  New- York.    They  held  the  laboring  oars. 

The  Democrats  were  sure  of  defeating  the  measure  by  a  lai^e  majority 
up  to  this  noon  ;  indeed,  they  felt  sure  of  it  up  to  the  final  voting.  The 
Republicans  were  not  sure  of  success  till  last  night. 

Three  batteries  of  regular  artillery  have  just  saluted  the  grand  result 
with  a  hundred  guns,  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

A^«c  York  Daily  Ti-ibune,  February  1,  1865. 
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148.    The  President's  Policy  (1866) 

BY   PRESIDENT  ANDREW   JOHNSON 

Johnson  became  president  upon  the  death  of  Lincoln.  He  was  b  retident  of 
Tennessee,  and  a  Democrat  before  the  Civil  War;  but  he  became  ■  pronounced 
Unionist,  and  by  his  unequivocal  opposition  to  secession  pUced  himself  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  or  Union  patty.  Linculti  made  him  mibtaty  governor  of 
Tennessee,  and  because  of  his  record  as  a  War  Democrat  the  Republican  convention 
named  him  for  vice-president.  He  made  no  recantation  of  his  Democratic  principles, 
and  by  reason  of  his  belief  in  slates'  rights  soon  found  himielf  opposed  to  the  recon- 
atruclion  measures  of  the  Republican  Congress,  a  strife  in  which  the  president  failed 
to  preserve  a  dignity  worthy  of  his  high  position.  This  extract  is  from  his  famous 
•■Washington's  Birthday"  speech.  — For  Johnson,  see  Frank  Moore.  Sptrihn  of 
Andrew  Johason, -with  a  Biografhical  Introdiulion.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  145 

.  .  ,  '"T'HE  resolutions,  as  I  understand  them,  are  complimentary 
X  of  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  and  pursued  by  the 
Administration  since  it  came  into  power.  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  on 
this  occasion  that  it  is  entremely  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  so  large 
a  portion  of  our  fellow- citizens  endorse  the  policy  which  has  been 
adopted  and  which  is  intended  to  be  carried  out. 

This  poUcy  has  been  one  which  was  intended  to  restore  the  glorious 
Union  —  to  bring  those  great  States,  now  the  subject  of  controversy,  to 
their  original  relations  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  ■  .  . 

I  assume  nothing  here  to-day  but  the  citizen  —  one  of  you  —  who  has 
been  pleading  for  his  country  and  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution, 
These  tw6  parties  have  been  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  I  stand 
before  you  as  I  did  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  i860.  I 
denounced  there  those  who  wanted  to  disrupt  the  Government.  .  .  . 
I  remarked,  though,  that  there  were  two  parties.  One  would  destroy 
the  Government  to  preserve  slavery.  The  other  would  break  up  the 
Government  to  destroy  slavery.  The  objects  to  be  accomplished  were 
different,  it  is  true,  so  far  as  slavery  was  concerned  ;  but  they  agree^  in 
one  thing  —  the  destruction  of  the  Government,  precisely  what  I  was 
always  opposed  to ;  and  whether  the  disunionists  came  from  the  South 
or  from  the  North,  I  stand  now  where  I  did  then,  vindicating  the  Union 
of  these  States  and  the  Constitution  of  our  country.  The  rebellion 
manifested  itself  in  the  South.  I  stood  by  the  Government.  I  said  I 
was  for  the  Union  with  slavery,  I  said  I  was  for  the  Union  without 
slavery.  In  either  alternative  I  was  for  the  Government  and  the  Consti- 
tution.   The  Government  has  stretched  forth  its  strong  arm,  and  with 
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its  physical  power  it  has  put  down  treason  in  the  field,  .  .  .  Now,  what 
had  we  said  to  those  people?  We  said:  "No  compromise j  we  can 
settle  this  question  with  the  South  in  eight  and  forty  hours." 

I  have  said  it  again  and  again,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  "  Disband  your 
armies,  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  give  obedience  to  the  law,  and  the  whole  question  is  settled." 

What  has  been  done  since?  Their  armies  have  been  disbanded. 
They  come  now  to  meet  us  in  a  spirit  of  magnanimity  and  say,  "  We 
were  mistaken  ;  we  made  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  doctrine  of  secession 
and  dissolve  this  Union,  and  having  traced  this  thing  to  its  logical  and 
physical  results,  we  now  acknowledge  the  flag  of  our  country,  and 
promise  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law." 

I  say,  then,  when  you  comply  with  the  Constitution,  when  you  yield 
to  the  law,  when  you  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  Government,  1  say 
let  the  door  of  the  Union  be  opened  and  the  relation  be  restored  to 
those  that  had  erred  and  had  strayed  from  the  fold  of  our  fathers. 

Who  has  suffered  more  than  I  have?  I  ask  the  question.  1  shall  not 
recount  the  wrongs  and  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  me.  It  is  not  the 
course  to  deal  with  a  whole  people  in  a  spirit  of  revenge.  1  know 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  exercise  of  the  pardon  power, 
as  regards  the  P-xecutive  ;  and  there  is  no  one  who  has  labored  harder 
than  I  to  have  the  principals,  the  intelligent  and  conscious  oflenders, 
brought  to  justice  and  have  the  principle  vindicated  that  "  treason  is  a 

.  .  .  But  as  for  the  great  mass  who  have  been  forced  into  the  rebellion 
—  misled  in  other  instances  —  let  there  be  clemency  and  kindness,  and  a 
trust  and  a  confidence  in  them.  .  .  .  The  rebeUion  is  put  down  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Government,  in  the  field.  But  ...  we  are  now 
almost  inaugurated  into  another  rebellion  .  .  ,  there  is  an  attempt  now 
to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  at  the  Federal  head,  and 
thereby  bring  about  a  consolidation  of  the  Republic  which  is  equally 
objectionable  with  its  dissolution.  ...  By  a  resolution  reported  by  a 
committee  upon  whom  and  in  whom  the  legislative  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  lodged,  that  great  principle  in  the  Constitution  which 
authorizes  and  emjwwers  the  legislative  department,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  the  judges  of  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  has  been  virtually  taken  away  from 
the  two  respective  branches  of  the  National  Legislature,  and  conferred 
upon  a  committee,  who  must  report  before  the  body  can  act  on  the 
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question  of  the  admission  of  members  to  their  seats.  By  this  rule  they 
assume  a  State  is  out  of  the  Union,  and  to  have  its  practical  relations 
restored  by  that  rule,  before  the  House  can  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  its  own  members.  What  position  is  that?  You  have  been  struggling 
for  four  years  to  put  down  a  rebellion.  You  contended  at  the  beginning 
of  that  struggle  that  a  State  had  not  a  right  to  go  out.  You  said  it  had 
neither  the  right  nor  the  power,  and  it  has  been  settled  that  the  States 
had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  go  out  of  the  Union.  And  when 
you  determine  by  the  executive,  by  the  military,  and  by  the  public 
judgment,  that  these  States  cannot  have  any  right  to  go  out,  this  com- 
mittee turns  around  and  assumes  that  they  are  out,  and  that  they  shall 
not  come  in. 

I  am  free  to  say  to  you  as  your  Executive  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
take  any  such  position.  ...  I  am  opposed  to  Che  Davises,  the 
Toombses,  the  Slidells,  and  the  long  list  of  such.  But  when  I  perceive 
on  the  other  hand  men  .  .  .  still  opposed  to  the  Union,  I  am  free  to 
say  to  you  that  I  am  still  with  the  people.  I  am  still  for  the  preservation 
of  these  States  —  for  the  preservation  of  this  Union,  and  in  favor  of  this 
great  Government  accomplishing  its  destiny.  .  .  . 

The  gentleman  calls  for  three  names.  I  am  talking  to  my  friends  and 
fellow-citizens  here.  Suppose  I  should  name  to  you  those  whom  I  look 
upon  as  being  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  as  now  laboring  to  destroy  them.  I  say  I'haddeus  Stevens, 
of  Pennsylvania ;  I  say  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts ;  I  say  Wendell 
Phillips,  of  Massachusetts.  .  .  . 

...  I  know,  my  countrymen,  that  it  has  been  insinuated  —  nay,  said 
directly,  in  high  places  —  that  if  such  a  usurpation  of  power  had  been 
exercised  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  particular  reigns,  it  would  have  cost 
an  individual  his  head.  What  usurpation  has  Andrew  Johnson  been 
guilty  of  ?  My  only  usurpation  has  been  committed  by  standing  between 
the  people  and  the  encroachments  of  power.  .  .  . 

They  may  talk  about  beheading,  but  when  I  am  beheaded  I  want  the 
American  people  to  be  the  witness.  ,  .  .  Are  they  not  satisfied  with  one 
martyr?  Does  not  the  blood  of  Lincoln  appease  the  vengeance  and 
wrath  of  the  opponents  of  this  Government?  Is  their  thirst  still  unslaked? 
Do  they  want  more  blood?  Have  they  not  honor  and  courage  enough 
to  effect  the  removal  of  the  Presidential  obstacle  otherwise  than  through 
the  hands  of  the  assassin  ?  .  .  .  But  ...  if  my  blood  is  to  be  shed 
because  I  vindicate  the  Union  and  the  preservation  of  this  Government 
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in  its  original  purity  and  character,  let  it  be  so  ;  but  when  it  is  done,  let 
an  altar  of  the  Union  be  erected,  and  then,  if  necessary,  lay  me  upon  it, 
and  the  blood  that  now  warms  and  animates  my  frame  shall  be  poured 
out  in  a  last  libation  as  a  tribute  to  the  Union,  and  let  the  opponents  of 
this  Government  remember  that  when  it  is  poured  out,  the  blood  of  the 
martyr  will  be  the  seed  of  the  church.  The  Union  will  grow.  It  will 
continue  to  increase  in  strength  and  power,  though  it  may  be  cemented 
and  cleansed  with  blood.  .  .  . 

Have  you  heard  them  at  any  time  quote  my  predecessor,  who  fell  a 
martyr  to  his  cause,  as  coming  in  controversy  with  anything  I  advocated  ? 
An  inscrutable  Providence  saw  proper  to  remove  him  to,  I  trust,  a  better 
world  than  this,  and  I  came  into  power.  Where  is  there  one  principle 
in  reference  to  this  restoration  that  I  have  departed  from?  Then  the 
war  is  not  simply  upon  me,  but  it  is  upon  my  predecessor.  ,  .  . 
Daily  National  intelligencer  (Washington),  February  23,  1866. 


149.    The  Congressional  Theory  {1866) 

BV  THE  JOINT   COMMITTEE  ON  RECONSTRUCTION 

When  the  Thirty-Ninth  Congress  met  in  December,  1E65.  i  joint  committee  OD  re- 
ctinslTuction,  of  lifteen  members,  was  appointed  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  oHered 
in  the  House  by  Tbaddeus  Stevens,  the  mainspring  of  the  leconstruction  measure* 
(^ce  No.  15Z  below).  The  cummitlee  was  directed  to  "  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
till-  States  which  formed  the  su-called  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  report 
whether  they  or  any  of  them  are  entitled  to  be  represented  in  either  house  of  Congress, 
with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  othciwise."  From  this  committee  came  resolutions 
which  in  a  moditied  form  were  ultimately  embodicil  in  the  fourteenth  amendment;  and 
on  June  iS,  tS66,  a  majority  of  the  committee  made  the  report  from  which  this  extract 
IS  taken.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  large  amount  of  testimony  to  prove  the  penitlenEe 
of  disloyal  sentiments  in  the  South. —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  145  above. 

.  .  .    TT  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  — 

1  I.  That  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  were,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  disorganized  communities,  without  civil  government,  and  withoin 
constitutions  or  other  forms,  by  virtue  of  which  political  relations  could 
legally  exist  between  them  and  the  federal  government. 

II,  That  Congress  cannot  be  expected  to  recognize  as  valid  the 
election  of  representatives  from  disorganized  communities,  which,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  were  unable  to  present  their  claim  to  reprc- 
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Bentation  under  those  established  apd  recognized  rules,  the  obseivance 
of  which  has  been  hitherto  required. 

III.  That  Congress  would  not  be  justified  in  admitting  such  commu- 
nities to  a  participation  in  the  government  of  the  country  without  first 
providing  such  constitutional  or  other  guarantees  as  will  tend  to  secure 
the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  republic  ;  a  just  equality  of  represen- 
tation ;  protection  against  claims  founded  in  rebellion  and  orime;  a 
temporary  restoration  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  those  who  have  not 
actively  participated  in  the  efforts  to  destroy  the  Union  and  overthrow 
the  government,  and  the  exclusion  from  positions  of  public  trust  of,  at 
least,  a  portion  of  those  whose  crimes  have  proved  them  to  be  enemies 
to  the  Union,  and  unworthy  of  public  confidence. 

Your  committee  will,  perhaps,  hardly  be  deemed  excusable  for  extend- 
ing this  report  further ;  but  inasmuch  as  immediate  and  unconditional 
representation  of  the  Stales  lately  in  rebellion  is  demanded  as  a  matter 
of  right,  and  delay  and  even  hesitation  is  denounced  as  grossly  oppressive 
and  unjust,  as  well  as  unwise  and  impolitic,  ii  may  not  be  amiss  again  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  undisputed  and  notorious  facts,  and  the  principles 
of  public  law  applicable  thereto,  in  order  that  the  propriety  of  that  claim 
may  be  fully  considered  and  well  understood,  .  ,  . 

To  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  so-called  Confederate  Stales  "are 
entitled  to  be  represented  in  either  house  of  Congress,"  the  essential 
inquiry  is,  whether  there  is,  in  any  one  of  them,  a  constituency  qualified 
to  be  represented  in  Congress.  .  .  . 

We  now  propose  to  re-state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  general  facts 
and  principles  applicable  to  all  the  States  recently  in  rebellion  : 

First.  The  seats  of  the  senators  and  representatives  from  the  so-called 
Confederate  States  became  vacant  in  the  year  i8Ci,  during  the  second 
session  of  the  thirty-sixth  Congress,  by  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  their 
incumbents,  with  the  sanction  and  by  direction  of  the  legislatures  or  con- 
ventions of  their  respective  States.  This  was  done  as  a  hostile  act  against 
the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  Slates,  with  a  declared 
intent  to  overthrow  the  same  by  forming  a  southern  confederation. 
This  act  of  declared  hostility  was  speedily  followed  by  an  organization 
of  the  same  States  into  a  confederacy,  which  levied  and  waged  war,  by 
sea  and  land,  against  the  United  States.  .  ,  .  From  the  time  these  con- 
federated States  thus  withdrew  their  representation  in  Congress  and 
levied  war  against  the  United  St.ites,  the  great  m,iss  of  their  people 
became  and  were  insurgents,  rebels,  traitors,  and  all  uf  them  assumed  and 
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occupied  the  political,  legal,  aod  practical  reladon  of  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  This  position  is  established  by  acts  of  Congress  and 
judicial  decisions,  and  is  recognized  repeatedly  by  the  President  in 
public  proclamations,  documents,  and  speeches. 

Second.  The  States  thus  confederated  prosecuted  their  war  against 
the  United  States  to  final  arbitrament,  and  did  not  cease  until  all  their 
annies  were  captured,  their  military  power  destroyed,  their  civil  officers, 
State  and  confederate,  taken  prisoners  or  put  to  l^ight,  every  vestige 
of  State  and  confederate  government  obliterated,  their  territory  overrun 
and  occupied  by  the  federal  armies,  and  their  people  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  enemies  gonquered  in  war,  entitled  only  by  public  law  to  such 
rights,  privileges,  and  conditions  as  might  be  vouchsafed  by  the  conqueror. 
This  pKisilion  is  also  established  by  judicial  decisions,  and  is  recognized 
by  the  President  in  public  proclamations,  documents,  and  speeches. 

Third.  .  .  .  they  have  no  right  to  complain  of  temporary  exclusion 
from  Congress  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  having  voluntarily  renounced  the 
right  to  representation,  and  disqualified  themselves  by  crime  from  partici- 
pating in  the  government,  the  burden  now  rests  upon  them,  before 
claiming  to  be  reinstated  in  their  former  condition,  to  show  that  they  are 
qualified  to  resume  federal  relations.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  must 
prove  that  they  have  established,  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  republi- 
can forms  of  government  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  Slates,  that  all  hostile  purposes  have  ceased,  a*nd  should  give 
adequate  guarantees  against  future  treason  and  rebellion  —  guarantees 
which  shall  prove  satisfactory  to  the  government  against  which  they 
rebelled,  and  by  whose  arms  they  were  subdued. 

Fourth.  Having,  by  this  treasonable  withdrawal  from  Congress,  and  by 
flagrant  rebellion  and  war,  forfeited  all  civil  and  pohtical  rights  and  privi- 
leges under  the  federal  Constitution,  they  can  only  be  restored  thereto 
by  the  permission  and  authority  of  that  constitutional  power  against 
which  they  rebelled  and  by  which  they  were  subdued- 
Fifth.  These  rebellious  enemies  were  conquered  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  all  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  by  the  executive  department  atone.  The  powers  of  con- 
queror are  not  so  vested  in  the  President  that  he  can  fix  and  regulate  the 
terms  of  settlement  and  confer  congressional  representation  on  conquered 
rebels  and  traitors-  Nor  can  he,  in  any  way,  qualify  enemies  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  its  law-making  power.  The  authority  to  restore 
rebeb  to  political  power  in  the  federal  government  can  be  exercised  only 
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with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  departments  in  which  political  power  is 
vested;  and  hence  the  several  proclamations  of  the  President  to  the 
people  of  the  Confederate  States  cannot  be  considered  as  extending 
beyond  the  purposes  declared,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional 
permission  by  the  commander-in<hief  of  the  army  to  do  certain  acts,  the 
effect  and  validity  whereof  is  to  be  determined  by  the  constitutional 
government,  and  not  solely  by  the  executive  power. 

Sixth.  The  question  before  Congress  is,  then,  whether  conquered 
enemies  have  the  right,  and  shall  be  permitted  at  their  own  pleasure 
and  on  their  own  terms,  to  participate  in  making  laws  for  their 
conquerors.  ... 

Seventh.  The  history  of  mankind  exhibits  no  example  of  such  madness 
and  folly.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  protests  against  it.  The  sur- 
render by  Grant  to  Lee,  and  by  Sherman  to  Johnston,  would  have  been 
disasters  of  less  magnitude,  for  new  armies  could  have  been  raised,  new 
battles  fought,  and  the  government  saved.  The  anti-coercive  policy, 
which,  under  pretext  of  avoiding  bloodshed,  allowed  the  rebellion  to  take 
form  and  gather  force,  would  be  surpassed  in  infamy  by  the  matchless 
wickedness  that  would  now  surrender  the  halls  of  Congress  to  those  so 
recently  in  rebellion  until  proper  precautions  shall  have  been  taken  to 
secure  the  national  ^th  and  the  national  safety. 

Eighth.  As  has  been  shown  in  this  report,  and  in  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted, no  prcrt)f  has  been  afforded  to  Congress  of  a  constituency  in  any 
one  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  unless  we  except  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  qualified  to  elect  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress. 
No  State  constitution,  or  amendment  to  a  State  constitution,  has  had  the 
sanction  of  the  people.  All  the  so-called  legislation  of  State  conventions 
and  legislatures  has  been  had  under  military  dictation.  If  the  President 
may,  at  his  will,  and  under  his  own  authority,  whether  as  mihtary  com- 
mander or  chief  executive,  qualify  persons  to  appoint  senators  and  elect 
representatives,  and  empower  others  to  appoint  and  elect  them,  he 
thereby  practically  controls  the  organization  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment. The  constitutional  form  of  government  is  thereby  practically 
destroyed,  and  its  powers  absorbed  in  the  Executive.  And  while  your 
committee  do  not  for  a  moment  impute  to  the  President  any  such  design, 
but  cheerfully  concede  to  him  the  most  patriotic  motives,  they  cannot 
but  look  with  alarm  upon  a  precedent  so  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
republic.  .  .  . 

Tenth.  The  conclusion  of  your  committee  therefore  is,  that  the  so- 
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called  Confederate  States  are  not,  at  present,  entitled  to  representation 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  that,  befoie  allowing  such  repre- 
sentation, adequate  security  for  future  peace  and  safety  should  be 
required  ;  that  this  can  only  be  found  in  such  changes  of  the  organic 
law  as  shall  determine  the  civil  rights  and  privileges  of  all  citizens  in  all 
parts  of  the  republic,  shall  place  representation  on  an  equitable  basis, 
shall  Rx  a  stigma  upon  treason,  and  protect  the  loyal  people  against 
future  claims  for  the  expenses  incuned  in  support  of  rebellion  and  for 
manumitted  slaves,  together  with  an  express  grant  of  power  in  Congress 
to  enforce  these  provisions.  .  .  . 

W.    P.    FESSENDEN. 

JAMES   W.   GRIMES. 

IRA    HARRia 

J.    M.    HOWARD. 

GEORGE    H.    WILLIAMS. 

THADDEUS  STEVENS. 

JUSTIN   S.   MORRILL. 

JNO.    A.    BINGHAM. 

ROSCOE   CONKLING. 

GEORGE  S.   BOUTWELL. 
1.  (Washington,  1866),  II,  No.  30,  xviii-xxi 


150.    Arraignment  of  Reconstruction  (1868) 

BY    SAMUEL    JONES    TILDEN 

Throughout  the  Civil  War,  Tiltlen,  though  nominally  a  Wai  Democrat,  objected  to 
the  cxtra-conslitalional  measures  developed  during  Ihe  war,  and  from  this  attitude 
was  led  naturally  lu  an  opposition  to  Ihe  congressional  theory  and  practice  of  recon- 
struction. When  the  speech  froni  which  this  extract  ii  taken  was  delivered,  he  was 
tlie  recognised  bead  of  the  Democratic  parly  in  New  York,  a  position  which  he 
retained  until  his  party  selected  him  as  its  pre«ideolial  candidate  in  1876.  —  For 
Tilden,  see  John  Bigelow,  Life  of  Samutl  J.  Tildttt.—  Bibliography  as  in  No.  145 

THE  Republican  party  recoiled  for  a  while  on  the  fatal  brink  of  the 
policy  on  which  it  at  last  embarked.  It  had  not  the  courage  to 
conciliate  by  magnanimity,  and  to  found  its  alliances  and  its  hopes  of 
success  upon  the  better  quaUties  of  human  nature.  It  totally  abandoned 
all  relations  to  the  white  race  of  the  ten  Sutes.     It  resolved  to  make 
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the  black  race  the  governing  power  in  those  States,  and  by  means  of 
them  to  bring  into  Congress  twenty  senators  and  fifty  representatives  — 
practically  appointed  by  itself  in  Washington.  .  .  . 

The  effect  of  a  gain  to  the  Republican  party  of  twenty  senators  and 
fifty  representatives  is  to  strengthen  its  hold  on  the  Federal  Government 
against  the  people  of  the  North.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  paramount  object  and  motive  of  the  Republican  party  is  by  these 
means  to  secure  itself  against  a  reaction  of  opinion  adverse  to  it  in  our 
great  populous  Northern  commonwealths.  The  effect  of  its  system  and 
its  own  real  purpose  is  to  establish  a  domination  over  us  of  the  Northern 
States. 

When  the  Republican  party  resolved  to  establish  negro  supremacy  in 
the  ten  States  in  order  to  gain  to  itself  the  representation  of  those  States 
in  Congress,  it  had  to  begin  by  governing  the  people  of  those  States  by 
the  sword.  The  four  millions  and  a  half  of  whiles  composed  the  elec- 
toral bodies.  If  they  were  to  be  put  under  the  supremacy  of  the  three 
millions  of  negroes,  and  twenty  senators  and  fifty  representatives  were 
to  be  obtained  through  these  three  millions  of  negroes,  it  was  necessary 
to  obliterate  every  vestige  of  local  authority,  whether  it  had  existed 
before  the  rebellion,  or  been  instituted  since  by  Mr.  Lincoln  or  by  the 
people.  A  bayonet  had  to  be  set  to  supervise  and  control  every  local 
organization.  The  military  dictatorship  had  to  be  extended  to  the 
remotest  ramifications  of  human  society.     That  was  the  first  necessity. 

The  next  was  the  creation  of  new  electoral  bodies  for  those  ten 
States,  in  which,  by  exclusions,  by  disfranchisements  and  proscriptions, 
by  control  over  registration,  by  applying  test-oaths  operating  retrospec- 
tively and  prospectively,  by  intimidation,  and  by  every  form  of  influence, 
three  millions  of  negroes  are  made  to  predominate  over  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  whites.  These  three  millions  of  negroes  .  ,  .  have  been 
organized  in  compact  masses  to  form  the  ruling  power  in  these  ten 
States.  I'hey  have  been  disassociated  from  their  natural  relations  to 
the  intelligence,  humanity,  virtue,  and  piety  of  the  white  race,  set  up  in 
complete  antagonism  to  the  whole  white  race,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
put  over  the  white  race,  and  of  being  fitted  to  act  with  unity  and  become 
completely  impervious  to  the  influence  of  superior  intellect  and  superior 
moral  and  social  power  in  the  communities  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

Of  course  such  a  process  has  repelled,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions, 
the  entire  white  race  in  the  ten  States.  It  has  repelled  the  moderate 
portion  who  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  secession.    It  has  repelled  those 
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who  had  remained  Unionists.  The  first  fruit  of  the  Republican  policy  is 
the  complete  separation  of  the  two  races,  and  to  some  extent  their 
antagonism.  .  .  . 

If  those  three  millions  of  negroes  elect  twenty  senators  and  fifty  repre- 
sentatives, they  will  have  ten  times  as  much  power  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  as  the  four  millions  of  whites  In  the  State  of  New  York. 
.  .  .  These  three  millions  of  blacks  will  have  twice  the  representation  in 
the  Senate  which  will  be  possessed  by  the  five  great  commonwealths,  — 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  —  embracing  thir- 
teen and  a  half  millions  of  our  people. 

Let  me  not  be  told  that  this  enormous  wrong  is  nothing  more  than  an 
original  defect  of  the  Constitution.  I  answer  that  it  derives  most  of  its 
evil  and  its  danger  from  the  usurpations  of  the  Republican  party,  .  .  . 

Changes  are  dared  and  attempted  by  it  with  a  success  which,  1  trust, 
is  but  temporary,  —  changes  which  revolutionize  the  whole  nature  of  our 
government, 

1.  .  .  .  The  Constitution  left  the  States  with  exclusive  power  over 
the  suffrage,  and  the  States  have  always  defined  and  protected  the  suf- 
frage from  change  by  their  fundamental  laws.  Congress  now  usurps 
control  over  the  whole  subject  in  the  ten  States,  and  creates  negro  con- 
stituencies, and  vests  them  with  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole  representation  in 
the  House.  The  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  also  claim  the  power 
by  Congressional  act  to  regulate  the  suffrage  in  the  loyal  States,  and, 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  those  States,  to  alter  their  constitu- 
tions, and  involve  them  in  a  political  partnership  with  inferior  races, 

2.  Congress,  by  the  methods  and  means  I  have  traced,  usurps  control 
over  the  representation  in  the  two  branches  of  the  national  legislature, 
and  packs  tho?e  bodies  with  delegates,  admitting  or  rejecting  for  party 
ends,  and  at  length  attempting  to  create  a  permanent  majority  by 
deputies  from  negro  constituencies  formed  for  that  purpose.  .  .  . 

4.  Congress  is  systematically  breaking  down  all  the  divisions  of  power 
between  the  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
the  Constitution  established,  and  which  have  always  been  considered  as 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  constitutional  representative  govern- 
ment. .  .  . 

.  .  .  Congress  has  stripped  the  President  of  his  constitutional  powers 
over  his  subordinates  in  the  executive  function,  and  even  over  his  own 
confidential  advisers,  and  vested  these  powers  in  the  Senate.     It  is  now 
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exercising  the  power  of  removing  from  office  the  President  elected  by 
the  people  and  appointing  another  in  his  place,  under  the  form  of  a 
trial,  but  without  the  pretence  of  actual  crime,  or  anything  more  than 
a  mere  difference  of  opinion. 

It  has  menaced  the  Judiciary  :  at  one  time  proposing  to  create  by  law 
an  incapacity  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  act  by  a  majority  in  any  case 
where  it  should  disagree  with  Congress ;  at  another  time  proposing  to 
divest  that  tribunal  of  jurisdiction,  exercised  by  it  from  the  foundation 
of  the  government,  to  decide  between  an  ordinary  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  the  fundamental  and  supreme  law.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  also  that  a  plan  has  been  matured  to  overthrow  the  Court  by  the 
creation  of  new  judges,  to  make  a  majority  more  subservient  to  Congress 
than  the  judges  appointed  by  Mr,  Lincoln  are  found  to  be. 

These  changes  are  organic.  They  would  revolutionize  the  very  nature 
of  the  government.  They  would  alter  every  important  part  of  its  struc- 
ture on  which  its  authors  relied  to  secure  good  laws  and  good  adminis- 
tration, and  to  preserve  civil  liberty.  They  would  convert  it  into  an 
elective  despotism.  The  change  could  not  by  possibility  stop  at  that 
stage. 

I  avow  the  conviction,  founded  on  all  history  and  on  the  concurring 
judgment  of  all  our  great  statesmen  and  patriots,  that  such  a  system,  if 
continued,  would  pass  into  imperialism.  I  feel  not  less  certain  that  the 
destruction  of  all  local  self-government  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours, 
and  embracing  such  elements  of  diversity  in  habits,  manners,  opinions, 
and  interests,  and  the  exercise  by  a  single,  centralized  authority  of  all 
the  powers  of  society  over  so  v.ist  a  region  and  over  such  populations, 
would  entail  upon  us  an  indefinite  series  of  civil  commotions,  and  repeat 
here  the  worst  crimes  and  worst  calamities  of  history, 

Samuel  J.  Tilden,  IVriiinj^  and  Sptiches  (edited  by  John  Bigelow,  New  York, 
'88s),  I,  399-407  ^«OT. 
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STRUCTION 

151.  Legislation  on  the  Frcedmen    (i  865-1 866) 

BY   SOUTHERN   LEGISLATURES 

These  laws  reipecling  the  freedmen,  commonly  called  (he  "  vagrant "  laws,  weie 
passed  by  the  legislatures  ol  southern  stales  reconstructed  under  Johnson's  proclama- 
tion of  May  29,  1S63.  The  legislatures  were  controlled  by  those  recently  in  arms 
against  the  Union ;  and  this  legislation  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  (he  passage  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment.  —  Bibliogcapb)'  as  in  No.  145  above. 

A.       MISSISSIPPI:    "THE    VAGRANT    ACT,"    NOVEMBER    24,    1865 

SEC.  2  provides  that  all  freedmen,  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes  in  this 
State,  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  found  on  the  second  Monday 
in  January,  1866,  or  thereafter,  with  no  lawful  employment  or  business, 
or  found  unlawfully  assembling  themselves  together,  either  in  the  day  or 
night  time  .  .  .  shall  be  deemed  vagrants,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shaU  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  not  exceeding  .  .  .  fifty  dollars  .  .  .  and 
imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  .  .  .  not  exceeding  ten 
days.  .  .  . 

Sec.  s  provides  that  ...  in  case  any  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto, 
shall  fail  for  five  days  after  the  Imposition  of  any  fine  or  forfeiture  upo-i 
him  or  her,  for  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  pay  the 
same,  that  it  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  made,  the  duty  of  (he  sheriff  of 
the  proper  county  to  hire  out  said  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  to 
any  person  who  will,  for  the  shortest  period  of  service,  pay  said  fine  or 
forfeiture  and  all  costs :  Prcrvided,  A  preference  shall  be  given  to  the 
employer,  if  there  be  one,  in  which  case  the  employer  shall  be  entitled 
to  deduct  and  retain  the  amount  so  paid  from  the  wages  of  such  freed- 
man, free  negro  or  mulatto,  then  due  or  to  become  due ;  and  in  case 
such  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto  cannot  be  hired  out,  he  or  she 
may  be  dealt  with  as  a  pauper. 
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Sec.  6  provides  that  ...  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  boards  of 
county  police  of  each  county  in  this  State,  to  levy  a  poll  or  capitation 
tax  on  each  and  every  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  years,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
annually  to  each  person  so  taxed,  which  tax  when  collected  shall  be  paid 
into  the  county  treasurer's  hands,  and  constitute  a  fund  to  be  called  the 
frecdmen's  pauper  fund,  which  shall  be  applied  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  poor  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the  freedmen,  free  negroes 
and  lAulattoes.  .  .  . 

Sec.  7  provides  that  if  any  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto  shall  fail 
or  refuse  to  pay  any  tax  levied  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  sixth 
section  of  this  act,  it  shall  ht  prima  /acie  evidence  of  vagrancy.  .  .  . 

B.  FLORIDA  ;  "AN  ACT  IN  RELATION  TO  CONTRACTS  OP  PERSONS 
OF  COLOR,"  JANUARY  12,  I866 

SEC.  I  Provides  that  all  contracts  with  persons  of  color  shall  be  made 
in  writing  and  ftilly  explained  to  them  before  two  credible  wit- 
nesses ,  .  .  with  the  affidavit  of  one  or  both  witnesses,  setting  forth 
that  the  terms  and  effect  of  such  contract  were  fully  explained  to  the 
colored  person,  and  that  he,  she,  or  they  had  voluntarily  entered  into 
and  signed  the  contract  and  no  contract  shall  be  of  any  validity  against 
any  person  of  color  unless  so  executed  anil  filed  :  Provided,  That  con- 
tracts for  service  or  labor  may  be  made  for  less  time  than  thirty  days  by 
parol. 

Sec  2  Provides,  that  whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  entire  population  of  the  State  that  the  agricultural  interest 
be  sustained  and  placed  upon  a  permanent  basis,  it  is  provided  that 
when  any  person  of  color  shall  enter  into  a  contract  as  aforesaid,  to  serve 
as  a  laborer  for  a  year,  or  any  other  specific<l  term,  on  any  farm  or 
plantation  in  this  State,  if  he  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  the 
stipulations  of  his  contract  by  wilful  disobedience  of  orders,  wanton 
impudence  or  disrespect  to  his  employer,  or  his  authorized  agent,  failure 
or  refiisal  to  perform  the  work  assigned  to  him,  idleness,  or  abandon- 
ment of  the  premises  or  the  employment  of  the  party  with  whom  the 
contract  was  made,  he  or  she  shall  be  liable,  upon  the  complaint  of  his 
employer  or  his  agent,  made  under  oath  before  any  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  county,  to  be  arrested  and  tried  before  the  criminal  court  of  the 
county,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties 
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prescribed  for  the  punishmeot  of  vagrancy :  Provided,  Thai  it  shall  be 
optional  with  the  employer  to  require  that  such  laborer  be  remanded 
to  his  service,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  the  punishment  aforesaid  : 
Provided,  further.  That  if  it  shall  on  such  trial  appear  that  the  complaint 
made  is  not  well  founded,  the  court  shall  dismiss  such  complaint,  and 
give  judgment  in  lavor  of  such  laborer  against  the  employer,  for  such 
sum  as  may  appear  to  be  due  under  the  contract,  and  for  such  damages 
as  may  be  assessed  by  the  jury. 

C.       FLORIDA:    "AN    ACT    FRBSCRIBING    ADDITIONAL    PENALTIES 

FOR    THE   COMMISSION    OF    OFFENSES    AGAINST   THE 

STATE,"    JANUARY    1 5,    1866 

SEC.  13  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  negro,  mulatto,  or 
other  peison  of  color,  to  own,  use,  or  keep  in  his  possession  or 
under  his  control  any  bowie-knife,  dirk,  sword,  tire-arms,  or  ammunition 
of  any  kind,  unless  he  first  obtain  a  license  to  do  so  from  the  judge  of 
probate  of  the  county  in  which  he  may  be  a  resident  for  the  time  being ; 
and  the  said  judge  of  probate  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  license,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  two  respectable  citizens  of  the  county,  certifying 
to  the  peaceful  and  orderly  character  of  the  applicant ;  and  any  negro, 
mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color,  so  offending,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of 
the  informer  all  such  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  and  in  addition  thereto, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  one  hour,  or  be  whipped, 
not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury. 

Sec.  14  provides  that  if  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color, 
shall  intrude  himself  into  any  religious  or  other  public  assembly  of  white 
persons,  or  into  any  railroad  car  or  other  public  vehicle  set  apart  for  the 
exclusive  accommodation  of  white  people,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  sentenced  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  for  one  hour,  or  be  whipped,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes, 
or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury  ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  white 
person  to  intrude  himself  into  any  religious  or  other  public  assembly  of 
colored  persons,  or  into  any  railroad  car  or  other  public  vehicle,  sel 
apart  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  persons  of  color,  under  the 
same  penalties. 
Edward  McPhersoD,  A  Political  Manual  for  jSdd    (Washington,   1866), 

30-40  fiastim. 
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152.    The  Fourteenth  Amendment  {1866) 

BY  REPRESENTATIVE  THADDEUS  STEVENS 

From  the  begionilig  o(  Ihe  Ovil  War  Steveni  was  the  leader  of  the  radical  Repub- 
llcaasiB  the  Kouie.  He  was  intolerant  of  compromises;  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  prompt  and  unsparing  in  enabling  the  government  to  meet  its 
financial  obligations;  urgent  fur  contiscation;  and  detiaiit  to  "rebels,  traitors,  and 
coppeiheads."  His  theory  of  reconstruction  was  that  the  southern  states  had  for- 
feited all  their  rights,  and  under  his  leadership  this  theory  became  the  foundation  of 
the  congressional  action  on  this  question  ;  but  his  extreme  views  often  had  to  be 
modified  before  they  were  acceptable  to  the  majority,  He  was  chairman  of  the 
House  reconstruction  committee,  and  reported  the  fourteenth  amendment.  After 
the  House  had  passed  the  amendment  the  Senate  modified  it, —  leniency  of  which 
Stevens  disapproved.  —  For  Stevens,  see  S.  W.  McCall,  Thaddius  Stevens.  —  Bibli- 
ography as  in  No.  145  above. 

THIS  proposition  is  not  all  that  the  committee  desired.  It  falls  far 
short  of  my  wishes,  but  it  fulfills  my  hopes.  I  believe  it  is  all  that 
cati  be  obtained  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion.  Not  only 
Congress  but  the  several  States  are  to  be  consulted.  Upon  a  careful 
survey  of  the  whole  ground,  we  did  not  believe  that  nineteen  of  the  loyal 
States  could  be  induced  to  ratify  any  proposition  more  stringent  than 
this.  I  say  nineteen,  for  1  utterly  repudiate  and  scorn  the  idea  that  any 
State  not  acting  in  the  Union  is  to  be  counted  on  the  question  of  ratifi- 
cation. It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
States  that  propose  the  amendment  are  required  to  make  it  valid  ;  that 
States  not  here  are  to  be  counted  as  present.  Beheving,  then,  that  this 
is  the  best  proposition  that  can  be  made  effectual,  I  accept  it.  .  .  , 

The  lirst  section  prohibits  the  States  from  abridging  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  unlawfully  depriving  them 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  or  of  denying  to  any  person  within  their  juris- 
diction the  "  equal  "  protection  of  the  laws. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  person  can  be  found  who  will  not  admit 
that  every  one  of  these  provisions  is  just.  They  are  all  asserted,  in 
some  form  or  other,  in  our  Deciaration  or  organic  law.  But  the  Con- 
stitution limits  only  the  action  of  Congress,  and  is  not  a  limitation  on 
the  States.  This  amendment  supplies  that  defect,  and  allows  Congress 
to  correct  the  unjust  legislation  of  the  States,  so  far  that  the  law  which 
operates  upon  one  man  shall  operate  equally  upon  all.  Whatever  law 
punishes  a  white  man  for  a  crime  shall  punish  the  black  man  precisely 
in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  degree.     Whatever  law  protects  the 
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white.man  shall  afibrd  "  equal "  protection  to  the  black  man.  Whatever 
means  of  redress  is  afforded  to  one  shall  be  afforded  to  all.  Whatever  law 
allows  the  white  man  to  testify  in  court  shall  allow  the  man  of  color  to  do 
the  same.  These  are  great  advantages  over  their  present  codes.  Now 
different  degrees  of  punishment  are  inflicted,  not  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime,  but  according  to  the  color  of  the  skin.  Now 
color  disqualifies  a  man  from  testifying  in  courts,  or  being  tried  in  the 
same  way  as  white  men.  I  need  not  enumerate  these  partial  and 
oppressive  laws.  Unless  the  Constitution  should  restrain  them  those 
Slates  will  all,  I  fear,  keep  up  this  discrimination,  and  crush  to  death 
the  hated  freedmen.  Some  answer,  "  Your  civil  rights  bill  secures  the 
same  things."  That  is  partly  true,  but  a  law  is  repealable  by  a  majority. 
And  1  need  hardly  say  that  the  first  time  that  the  South  with  their 
copperhead  allies  obtain  the  command  of  Congress  it  will  be  repealed. 
The  veto  of  the  President  and  their  votes  on  the  bill  are  conclusive 
evidence  of  that.  And  yet  I  am  amazed  and  alarmed  at  the  impatience 
of  certain  well-meaning  Republicans  at  the  exclusion  of  the  rebel  States 
until  the  Constitution  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  restrain  their  despotic 
desires.  This  amendment  once  adopted  cannot  be  annulled  without 
two  thirds  of  Congress.  That  they  will  hardly  get.  And  yet  certain  of 
our  distinguished  friends  propose  to  admit  State  after  State  before  this 
becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  What  madness  !  Is  their  judgment 
misled  by  their  kindness;  or  are  they  unconsciously  drifting  into  the 
haven  of  power  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  ?  I  do  not  suspect  it,  but 
others  will. 

The  second  section  I  consider  the  most  important  in  the  article.  It 
fixes  the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress.  If  any  State  shall  exclude 
any  of  her  adult  male  citizens  from  the  elective  franchise,  or  abridge  that 
right,  she  shall  forfeit  her  right  to  representation  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  will  be  either  to  compel  the  States  to  grant 
universal  suffrage  or  so  to  shear  them  of  their  power  as  to  keep  them  for- 
ever in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  national  Government,  both  legislative 
and  executive.  If  they  do  not  enfranchise  the  freedmen,  it  would  give 
10  the  rebel  States  but  thirty-seven  Representatives.  Thus  shorn  of  their 
power,  they  would  soon  become  restive.  Southern  pride  would  not  long 
brook  a  hopeless  minority.  True  it  will  take  two,  three,  possibly  five 
years  before  they  conquer  their  prejudices  sufficiently  to  allow  their  late 
slaves  to  become  their  equals  at  the  polls.  That  short  delay  would  not 
be  injurious.     In  the  mean  time  the  fireedmen  would  become  more 
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enlightened,  and  more  fit  to  discharge  the  high  duties  of  their  new  con- 
dition. In  that  time,  too,  the  loyal  Congress  could  mature  their  laws 
and  so  amend  the  Constitution  as  to  secure  the  rights  of  every  human 
being,  and  render  disunion  impossible.  Heaven  forbid  that  the  southern 
States,  or  any  one  of  them,  should  he  represented  on  this  floor  until  such 
muniments  of  freedom  are  built  high  and  firm.  Against  our  will  they 
have  been  absent  for  four  bloody  years ;  against  our  will  they  must  not 
come  back  until  we  are  ready  to  receive  them.  Do  not  tell  me  that 
there  are  loyal  representatives  waiting  for  admission  —  until  their  States 
are  loyal  they  can  have  no  standing  here.  They  would  merely  wiVrepre- 
sent  their  constituents. 

I  admit  that  this  article  is  not  as  good  as  the  one  we  sent  to  death  la 
the  Senate.  In  my  judgment,  we  shall  not  approach  the  measure  of 
justice  until  we  have  given  every  adult  freedman  a  homestead  on  the  land 
where  he  was  born  and  toiled  and  suffered.  Forty  acres  of  land  and  a 
hut  would  be  more  valuable  to  him  than  the  immediate  right  to  vote. 
Unless  we  give  them  this  we  shall  receive  the  censure  of  mankind  and 
the  curse  of  Heaven.  That  article  referred  to  provided  that  Mone  of  the 
injured  race  was  excluded  the  State  should  forfeit  the  right  to  have  any 
of  them  represented.  That  would  have  hastened  their  ful!  enfranchise- 
ment. This  section  allows  the  States  to  discriminate  among  the  same 
class,  and  receive  proportionate  credit  in  representation.  This  I  dislike. 
But  it  is  a  short  step  forward.  The  large  stride  which  we  in  vain  pro- 
posed is  dead ;  the  murderers  must  answer  to  the  suffering  race.  I 
would  not  have  been  the  perpetrator.  A  load  of  misery  must  sit  heavy 
on  their  souls. 

The  third  section  may  encounter  more  difference  of  opinion  here. 
Among  the  people  I  believe  it  will  be  the  most  popular  of  all  the  pro- 
visions; it  prohibits  rebeb  from  voting  for  members  of  Congress  and 
electors  of  President  until  1870.  My  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  too 
lenient.  I  know  that  there  is  a  morbid  sensibility,  sometimes  called 
mercy,  which  affects  a  few  of  all  classes,  from  the  priest  to  the  clown, 
which  has  more  sympathy  for  the  murderer  on  the  gallows  than  for  his 
victim.  I  hope  I  have  a  heart  as  capable  of  feeling  for  human  woe  as 
others.  I  have  long  since  wished'that  capital  punishment  were  abolished. 
But  I  never  dreamed  that  all  punishment  could  be  dispensed  with  in 
human  society.  Anarchy,  treason,  and  violence  would  reign  triumphant. 
Here  is  the  mildest  of  all  punishments  ever  inflicted  on  traitors.  I  might 
not  consent  to  the  extreme  severity  denounced  upon  them  by  a  pto- 
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visional  governor  of  Tennessee — I  mean  the  late  lamented  Andrew 
Johnson  of  blessed  memory  —  but  I  would  have  increased  the  severity 
of  this  section.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it  extended  to  1876,  and  to 
include  all  State  and  municipal  as  well  as  national  elections.  Id  my 
judgment  we  do  not  sufficiently  protect  the  loyal  men  of  the  rebel  States 
from  the  vindictive  persecutions  of  their  victorious  rebel  neighbors.  Still 
I  will  move  no  amendment,  nor  vote  for  any,  lest  the  whole  fabric  should 
tumble  to  pieces. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  the  fourth  section,  for  none  dare  object  to  it  who 
is  not  himself  a  rebel.  To  the  friend  of  justice,  the  friend  of  the  Union, 
of  the  perpetuity  of  liberty,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  rights  of  man 
and  their  extension  10  every  human  being,  let  me  say,  sacrifice  as  we  have 
done  your  peculiar  views,  and  instead  of  vainly  insisting  upon  the  instan- 
taneous operation  of  all  that  is  right  accept  what  is  possible,  and  "  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

Congressional  Globe,  39  Cong.,  1  sess.  (F  and  J.  Rives,  Washington,  1866), 
3459^3460  ^iMJiira,  May  8, 1866. 
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Urat  ItlUtuT  DUtrict  -  Virgml^-  -  -  - 

MAY  28  [1867]  —  Where  civil  authorities  fail  to  give  adequate  pro- 
tection to  all  persons  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  it 
was  announced  that  military  commissioners  would  be  appointed;  trials 
by  the  civil  courts  preferred  in  all  cases  where  there  is  satisfactory  reason 
to  believe  that  justice  will  be  done,  .  .  . 

June  26  —  It  was  decided  that,  as  the  laws  of  Congress  declared  there 
was  no  legal  government  in  Virginia,  the  Alexandria  constitution  does 
not  disfranchise  any  persons.  .  .  . 

April  4  [t868]  — The  office  of  Governor  of  Virginia  having  become 
vacant  by  the  expiration  of  Governor  llerpoint's  term,  and  he  being 
ineligible  for  the  neA  term,  Henry  H.  Wells  was  appointed.  .  .  . 
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SMond  Military  Dlitrlot— ITortli  uid  Sontli  Carolina.  .  .  . 

April  27  [1867]  —  Local  election  in  Newbem  suspended ;  and  offi- 
cers appointed, and  required  to  take  theoath  of  March  23, 1867.  .  .  . 

May  30  .  .  .  Id  public  conveyances,  on  railroads,  highways,  streets, 
or  navigable  waters,  no  discrimination  because  of  color  or  caste  shall  be 
made,  and  the  common  rights  of  all  citizens  therein  shall  be  recognized 
and  respected ;  a  violation  of  this  regulation  to  be  deemed  a  misde- 
meanor, and  to  render  (he  offender  liable  to  arrest  and  trial  by  a  military 
tribunal,  besides  such  damages  as  may  be  recovered  in  the  civil  courts. 
The  remedy  by  distress  for  rent  is  abolished,  where  lands  are  leased  or 
let  out  for  hire  or  rent.  No  license  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  quantities  less  than  one  gallon,  or  to  be  drank  on  the  premises,  shall 
be  granted  to  any  person  other  than  an  inn-keeper.  .  .  . 

August  I — The  session  of  the  I-egislature  of  North  Carolina,  elected 
in  1866,  indefinitely  postponed.  .  .  . 

September  5  —  The  act  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  of  March 
7,  1867,  "  for  the  relief  of  executors,  administrators,  &c.,"  annulled  as 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  violation  of 
the  acts  of  Congress  passed  prohibiting  alt  acts  in  aid  of  the  late  rebel- 
lion. Courts  directed  to  dismiss  judgments,  orders,  and  decrees,  under 
said  legislation.  .  .  . 

September  13  —  General  Canby  ordered  that  all  citizens  assessed  for 
taxes,  and  who  shall  have  paid  taxes  for  the  current  year,  and  who  are 
qualified  and  have  been  or  may  be  duly  registered  as  voters,  are  declared 
qualified  to  serve  as  jurors.  Any  requirement  of  a  property  qualification  for 
jurors  is  hereby  abrogated.  The  collection  of  certain  illegal  and  oppres- 
sive taxes,  imposed  in  parts  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  was  suspended. 

October  16  —  An  election  ordered  in  South  Carolina,  November  19 
and  20,  for  or  against  a  "  convention,"  and  for  delegates  to  constitute 
the  Convention,  Violence,  or  threats  of  violence,  or  of  discharge  from 
employment,  or  other  oppressive  agencies  against  the  free  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage,  prohibited.  ... 

October  19  .  .  .  The  election  of  municipal  officers  in  Charleston 
forbidden.  .  .  . 

December  3  —  A  system  of  taxation  established,  for  the  support  of  the 
provisional  government  of  South  Carolina  for  the  year  from  October  i, 
1867,  to  September  30,  1868.  Appropriations  ordered  for  the  various 
offices  and  expenses  of  the  Stale. 
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December  28  —  The  election  declared  to  have  resulted  in  favor  o{  a 
convention ;  and  the  delegates  notified  to  meet  in  Charleston,  January 
14,  1868.  .  .  . 

186S,  January  14  —  Conventions  of  both  States  met,  and  adjourned 
March  17. 

February  6  —  Ordinance  of  South  Carolina  Convention  for  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  promulgated,  and  the  assessors  ordered  to  collect  the  taxes 
therein  levied.  State  Treasurer  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Convention.  .  .  . 

May  2  —  Constitution  announced  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
actually  cast  by  the  qualified  electors  of  South  Carolina.  .  .  . 

nird  Milltai;  DUtriet  —  OeoTgift,  llabuiM,  Mid  Tlorlda.  .  .  . 

April  12  [1867} — General  Wager  Swayne  issued  this  order  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama : 

General  Orden,  No.  3. 

I.  Complaints  of  hardship  in  the  needless  apprenticing  of  minors, 
particularly  in  pursuance  of  the  preference  given  to  the  "former  owner" 
in  the  law,  have  been  almost  incessant.  It  is  enjoined  upon  probate 
judges,  upon  application,  to  revise  the  action  taken  in  such  cases,  and 
as  a  nile  to  revoke  indentures  made  within  the  past  two  years  of  minors 
who  were  capable  of  self-support.  .  .  . 

III.  The  use  of  "chain-gangs"  as  a  mode  of  legal  punishment  being 
found  to  involve  serious  abuses,  will  be  henceforth  discontinued,  except 
in  connection  with  the  penitentiary.  ,  .  , 

August  2  —  No  civil  court  will  entertain  any  action  against  officers  or 
soldiers,  or  others,  for  acts  performed  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
the  military  authorities.     All  such  suits  now  pending  to  be  dismissed. 

August  12  — Ordered,  that  all  advertisements  or  other  official  publi- 
cations under  State  or  municipal  authority  sbali  be  made  in  such  news- 
papers only  as  have  not  opposed  and  do  not  oppose  reconstruction 
under  acts  of  Congress,  nor  attempt  to  obstruct  the  civil  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  military  authorities.  .  ,  . 

January  15  [1868]  —  This  order  was  issued:  "Charles  J,  Jenkins, 
Provisional  Governor,  and  Jno.  Jones,  provisional  treasurer,  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  having  declined  to  respect  the  instructions  of  and  failed  to 
co-operate  with  the  major  general  commanding  the  third  military  district, 
are  hereby  removed  from  office."    Brevet  Brigadier  General  Thomas  H. 
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RugCT  appointed  Go^'emor,  and  Brevet  Captain  Charles  F.  Rockwell  to 
be  treasurer  of  Georgia.  .  .  , 

February  28  —  All  civil  courts  and  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide 
for  the  relief  of  paupers,  shall  extend  relief  to  all  persons  entitled  to 
relief,  as  such,  without  any  discrimination  as  to  race  or  color.  .  .  . 

March  1 H  —  In  all  the  jails  and  other  prisons,  colored  prisoners  are  to 
receive  the  same  food,  in  quality  and  quantity,  as  while  prisoners,  and 
the  sherilTs  shall  gel  the  same  fees  for  victualling  all  classes  of  prisoners. 

March  26  —  Freedmen  being  threatened  with  discharge,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  their  votes,  or  of  restraining  them  from  voting," 
bureau  officers  were  directed  by  the  superintendent  nf  registration,  E. 
Hulbcri,  to  report  all  cases  of  interference  with  their  political  rights.  .  .  . 

Fonrtb  Hilitary  Diitrict— KiMiisippi  and  Arkuuu.  .  .  . 

July  29  [1867] — ^  An  order  issued  notifying  all  State  and  municipal 
officers  that  any  attempt  to  render  nugatory  the  action  of  Congress 
designed  to  promote  the  better  government  of  the  rebel  States,  by 
speeches  or  demonstrations  at  public  meetings  in  opposition  thereto, 
will  l)e  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  their  summary  removal.  The  same 
prohibition  in  regard  to  speeches  will  Iw  applied  to  all  officers  holding 
appointments  from  these  headquarters,  and  to  officers  of  the  army  in 
this  district.  .  .  . 

September  6  —  Where  a  person,  indicted  for  a  criminal  offence,  can 
prove  by  two  credible  witnesses  that  he  was  a  loyal  man  during  the 
rebellion,  believes  that  he  cannot  by  reason  of  that  fact  get  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  by  jury,  the  court  will  not  proceed  to  try  the  case,  but  the 
papers  shall  be  transmitted  to  these  headquarters.  As  freed  people  bear 
their  share  of  taxation,  no  denial  to  them  of  the  beneht  of  those  laws 
will  be  tolerated,  and  a  refusal  or  neglect  to  provide  properly  for 
colored  paupers  will  be  treated  as  a  dereliction  of  official  duty.  .  .  . 

Decembers  —  It  was  ordered  that,  in  consequence  of  stolen  goods 
being  sold  or  delivered  after  dark,  tr.ulers  and  all  other  parties  are  forbid 
purchasing  or  delivering  country  supplies  after  sunset  till  market  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  making  such  sale  or  delivery  a  military  offence.  .  .  . 

Tilth  ICUitary  DUtrict  —  Loniiiana  and  Tbub.     .  . 
April  8  [1867]  — An  election  in  the  parish  of  Livingston,  Louisiana, 
annulled.  .  .  . 
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April  37  —  General  GrifHn,  reciting  that  persons  disqualified  bylaw 
are  drawn  to  serve  as  jurors  in  the  civil  courts  of  Texas,  directed  that 
hereafter  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  jurynoan  until  he  shall 
have  taken  the  test-oath  of  July  z,  i86a.  .  .  . 

May  2  .  .  .  New  Orleans.  .  .  .  The  mayor,  Edward  Heath,  or- 
dered to  adjust  the  police  force  so  that  at  least  one-half  shall  be 
composed  of  ex-Union  soldiers.  .  .  . 

May  35  —  Collection  of  taxes  in  Texas  levied  during  the  rebellion 
prohibited.   .  .  . 

July  30 — J.W.Throckmorton,  Governor  of  Texas,  removed  as  an 
impediment  to  reconstruction,  and  E.  M.  Pease  appointed.  .  .  . 

Aug.  8 — Judge  Edward  Dougherty,  lath  district  of  Texas,  removed 
for  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  Edward  Basse 
appointed. 
Edward  McPherson,  A  Hand  Book  of  Politics  for  1868  (Washington,  1868), 

316-323  passim. 

154.    Issue  in  the  Impeachment  of  the  President 
(1868) 


Tbe  impeachment  of  the  preiident  was  the  climax  of  Ibe  strife  between  him  and 
ConKteu  growing  out  of  Ihe  recon  si  ruction  measures  (see  No.  I48  above),  although 
the  allegcH  ground  of  impeacbment  was  but  indirettlj'  cunnecled  with  these  measures. 
Evarts,  then  recogniied  as  one  of  Ihe  lirst  lawyers  in  the  country,  was  Johnson's 
leading  defender.  Butler  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  for  Ihe  House  ; 
bis  political  affiliations  were  at  that  time  with  Ibe  radical  Kepublicans. —  For  Butler, 
tee  No.  124  above.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  145  above. 

THE  Chief  Justice.     Senators,  the  Chief  Justice  .  .  ,  will  ,  .  . 
direct  the  Secretary  to  read  the  offer  to  prove,  and  will  then 
submit  the  question  directly  to  the  Senate.  .  .  . 
The  chief  clerk  read  the  offer,  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  at  the  mcelinEs  of  the  cabinet  at  which  Mr.  Stanton  was 
present,  held  while  the  tenure-of-civil- office  bill  was  before  the  Pre^denl  for  approval, 
the  advice  of  the  cabinet  in  regard  to  the  same  was  aslied  by  Ihe  President  and  given 
b]P  the  cabinet,  and  thereupon  the  question  whether  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  other  Secre- 
taries who  had  received  their  appointment  from  Mr.  Lincoln  were  within  the 
restrictions  upon  Ihe  President's  power  of  removal  from  office  created  by  said  act  was 
considered,  and  the  opinion  expressed  that  the  Secretaries  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
w«e  Dot  within  lucb  lesliictions.  ■  .  . 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  being  taken  resulted  —  yeas  33, 
nays  z6.  .  .  . 

So  the  evidence  proposed  to  be  offered  was  decided  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr,  EvARTS,  (to  the  witness.)  Mr.  Welles,  at  any  of  the  cabinet 
meetings  held  between  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  civil-tenure  act 
and  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  did  the  subject  of  the  public  service  as 
affected  by  the  operation  of  that  act  come  up  for  the  consideration  of 
the  cabinet?  .  .  . 

The  Witness.   I  answer  yes. 
By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.   Was  it  considered  repeatedly? 

A.   It  was  on  two  occasions,  if  not  more. 

Q.  During  those  considerations  and  discussions  was  the  question  of 
the  importance  of  having  some  determination  judicial  in  its  character  of 
the  constitutionality  of  this  law  considered? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,    Stay  a  moment ;  we  object.  .  .  . 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  the  question  be  objected  to  it  will  be  reduced 
to  writing.  ■  .  . 

The  offer  was  handed  to  the  desk  and  read,  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  at  the  cabinet  meetings  between  the  passage  of  the  tenoie- 
of-civil -office  bill  and  the  order  of  Ihc  list  of  February,  l!U))J,  fur  the  removal  of  Mr, 
Stanton,  upon  occasions  when  the  condilion  of  the  public  service  as  affected  by  the 
operation  of  that  hill  came  up  for  (he  consideration  and  advice  of  the  cabinet,  it  wu 
considered  by  the  President  and  cabinet  that  a  proper  regard  to  the  public  serricc 
made  it  desirable  that  upon  some  proper  case  a  judicial  determination  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  law  should  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  we,  of  the  mana- 
gers, object,  and  we  should  like  to  have  this  question  determined  in  the 
minds  of  the  senators  upon  tins  principle.  We  understand  here  that 
the  determination  of  the  Senate  is,  that  cabinet  discussions,  of  whatever 
nature,  shall  not  be  put  in  as  a  shield  to  the  President.  That  I  under- 
stand, for  one,  to  be  the  broad  principle  upon  which  this  class  of 
questions  stand  and  upon  which  the  Senate  has  voted ;  and,  therefore, 
these  attempts  to  get  around  it,  to  get  in  by  detail  and  at  retail  —  if  I 
may  use  that  expression  —  evidence  which  in  its  wholesale  character 
cannot  be  admitted,  are  simply  tiring  out  and  wearing  out  the  patience 
of  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to  have  it  settled,  once  for  all,  if  it  can  be, 
whether  the  cabinet  consultations  upon  any  subject  are  to  be  a  shield. 
Upon  this  particular  offer,  however,  I  will  leave  the  matter  with  the 
Senate  after  a  single  suggestion. 
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It  is  offered  lo  show  that  the  cabinet  consulted  upon  the  desirability 
of  getting  up  a  case  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  It  is  either 
material  or  immaterial.  It  might  possibly  be  material  in  one  view  if 
they  mean  to  say  that  they  consulted  upon  getting  up  this  case  in  the 
mode  and  manner  that  it  is  brought  here,  and  only  in  that  event  could  it 
be  material.  Does  the  question  mean  to  ask  if  they  consulted  and 
agreed  together  to  bring  up  this  case  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
done?  If  they  agreed  upon  any  other  proceeding  it  is  wholly  imma- 
terial ;  but  if  they  agreed  upon  this  case,  then  we  are  in  this  condition 
of  things,  that  they  propose  to  justify  the  President's  act  by  the  advice  of 
his  subordinates,  and  substitute  their  opinion  upon  the  legality  of  his 
action  in  this  case  for  yours. 

Senators,  you  passed  this  tenure-of-oifice  act.  That  might  have  been 
done  by  inadvertence.  The  President  then  presented  it  to  you  for  your 
revision,  and  you  passed  it  again  notwithstanding  his  constitutional 
argument  upon  it.  The  President  then  removed  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
presented  its  unconstitutionality  again,  and  presented  also  the  question 
whether  Mr,  Stanton  was  within  it,  and  you,  after  solemn  deliberation 
and  argument,  again  decided  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  within  its  provisions 
so  as  to  be  protected  by  it,  and  that  the  law  was  constitutional.  Then 
he  removed  Mr.  Slanton  on  the  iist  of  February,  and  presented  the 
same  question  to  you  again;  and  again,  after  solemn  argument,  you 
decided  that  Mr.  Slanton  was  within  its  provisions  and  that  the  law  was 
constitutional.  Now  they  offer  to  show  the  discussions  of  the  cabinet 
upon  its  constitutionality  to  overrule  the  quadruple  opinion  solemnly 
expressed  by  the  Senate  upon  these  very  questions  —  four  times  upon 
the  constitulionality  of  the  law,  and  twice  upon  its  constitutionality  and 
upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  within  it.  Is  that  testimony  to  be 
put  in  here?  The  proposition  whether  it  was  desirable  to  have  this  con- 
stitutional question  raised  is  the  one  presented.  If  it  was  any  olher 
constitutional  question  in  any  other  case,  then  it  is  wholly  immaterial. 
If  it  is  this  case,  then  you  are  trying  that  question,  and  they  propose  to 
substitute  the  judgment  of  the  cabinet  for  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  .  .  .  Now,  senators,  the  proposition  can  be  very  briefly 
submitted  to  you. 

By  decisive  determinations  upon  certain  questions  of  evidence  arising 
in  this  cause,  you  have  decided  that,  at  least,  what  in  point  of  time  is  so 
near  to  this  action  of  the  President  as  may  fairly  import  to  show  that  in 
his  action  he  was  governed  by  a  desire  to  raise  a  question  for  judicial 
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determination,  shall  be  admitted.  About  that  there  can  be  no  qucstioD 
that  the  record  will  confirm  my  statement.  Now,  my  present  inquiry  is 
to  show  that  within  this  period,  thus  extensively  and  comprehensively 
named  for  the  present,  in  his  official  duty  and  in  his  consultations  con- 
cerning his  official  duty  with  the  heads  of  departments,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  operation  of  this  law  raised  embarrassments  in  the 
public  service,  and  rendered  it  important  as  a  practical  matter  that  theie 
should  be  a  determination  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
and  that  it  was  desirable  that  upon  a  proper  case  such  a  determination 
should  be  had.  I  submit  the  matter  to  the  Senate  with  these  observa- 
tions. .  .  . 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted  —  yeas  19, 
nays  30.  .  .  . 

So  the  Senate  ruled  the  offer  to  be  inadmissible. 

Trial  of  Andrew  Johmon  .  .  .  before  the  Senate  .  .  .  on  Impeachment  by  the 
House  of  Rtpresentafhies  for  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors  (Washington, 
1868),  1,  696-700  passim. 


155.   The  Fifteenth  Amendment    (1869) 

BY    SENATOR    HENRY    WILSON 

Although  Wilson  entered  the  Senate,  in  185;,  with  the  reputation  of  a  skilful  poli- 
tician who  hail  maJe  use  of  the  Know-Nothing  movement  in  order  to  float  htmaelf 
into  oFBce.  his  early  and  earnest  attachment  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  his  great 
faith  in  the  success  of  the  Republican  party,  soon  secured  for  bim  recognition  as  a 
worthy  colleague  of  Sumner.  His  loyalty  to  freedom  and  the  negro  race  continued 
during  the  reconstruction  period,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  elected  vice-president. 
This  extract  is  from  a  speech  in  the  Senate.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  145  above. 

SIR,  it  is  now  past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  —  a  continuous  session 
of  more  than  eighteen  hours.  For  more  than  seventeen  hours  the 
ear  of  the  Senate  has  been  wearied  and  pained  with  anti -republican, 
inhuman,  and  unchristian  utterances,  with  the  oft-repeated  warnings, 
prophecies,  and  predictions,  with  petty  technicalities,  and  carping  criti- 
cisms. The  majority  in  this  Chamber,  in  the  House,  and  in  the  country, 
too,  have  been  arraigned,  assailed,  and  denounced,  their  ideas,  principles, 
and  policies  misrepresented,  and  their  motives  questioned.  Sir,  will  our 
assailants  never  forget  anything  nor  learn  anything?  Will  they  never  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them  ?  Year  after  year  they  have  continuously 
and  vehemently,  as  grand  historic  questions  touching  the  interests  of  the 
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country  and  the  rights  of  our  countrymen  have  arisen  to  be  grappled 
with  and  solved,  blurted  into  our  unwilling  ears  these  same  warnings, 
prophecies,  and  predictions,  their  unreasoning  prejudices  and  passionate 
declamations.  Time  and  events,  which  test  all  things,  have  brought 
discomfiture  to  their  cause  and  made  their  illogical  and  ambitious 
rhetoric  seem  to  be  but  weak  and  impotent  drivel. 

In  spile  of  the  discomfitures  of  the  past,  the  champions  of  slavery  and 
of  the  ideas,  pritKiples,  and  policies  pertaining  to  it  are  again  doing  battle 
for  their  perishing  cause.  Again,  sir,  we  are  arraigned,  again  misrepre- 
sented, again  denounced.  Why  are  we  again  thus  misrepresented, 
arraigned,  and  denounced  ?  We,  the  friends  of  human  rights,  simply 
propose  to  submit  to  our  countrymen  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  our  country  to  secure  the  priceless  boon  of  sufTrage  to  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates  to  whom  the  right  to  vote  and  be  voted  for  is  denied  by 
the  constitutions  and  laws  of  some  of  the  Stales.  This  effort  to  remove 
the  disabilities  of  the  emancipated  victims  of  the  perished  slave  systems, 
to  clothe  them  with  power  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  manhood  and  the 
honor  and  rights  of  citizenship,  spring  from  our  love  of  freedom,  our 
sense  of  justice,  our  reverence  for  human  nature,  and  our  recognition  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  This  effort,  sancti- 
fied by  patriotism,  liberty,  justice,  and  humanity,  is  stigmatized  in  this 
Chamber  as  a  mere  partisan  movement.  Who  make  it  a  partisan  move- 
ment? The  men  who  are  actuated  by  an  imperative  sense  of  duty,  or 
the  men  who  instinctively  seize  the  occasion  to  arouse  the  unreasoning 
passionsof  race  and  caste  and  the  prejudices  of  ignorance  and  hate?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Because  frivolity  and  fashion  put  their  ban  upon  the  black  man, 
be  his  character  ever  so  pure  or  his  intelligence  ever  so  great,  statesmen 
in  this  Christian  land  of  republican  institutions  must  deny  to  him  civil 
and  political  rights  and  privileges.  Because  social  life  has  put  and 
continues  to  put  its  brand  of  exclusion  upon  the  black  man,  it  is  there- 
fore the  duty  of  statesmanship  lo  maintain  by  class  legislation  the 
abhorrent  doctrine  of  caste  in  this  Christian  Republic.  This  is  the 
argument,  the  logic,  the  position  of  Senators.  .  .  . 

Honorable  Senators  have  grown  weary  in  reminding  us  that  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  our  plighted  faith  to  submit  to  the  Slate  Legislatures  this 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  secure  to  American  citizens  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  be  voted  for.  They  tell  us  we  were  pledged  by  our 
national  convention  of  1 863  ;  that  we  were  committed  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  right  to  regulate  the  suffrage  properly  belonged  to  the  loyal  States. 
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So  the  earlier  Republican  national  conventions  proclaimed  that  slavery 
in  the  States  was  a  local  institution,  for  which  the  people  of  each  State 
only  were  responsible.  But  that  declaration  did  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
thirteenth  article  of  the  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  did  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  series  of  aggressive  measures  by  -^hich  slavery  was 
extirpated  in  the  States.  Slavery  struck  at  the  life  of'^Se  nation,  and 
the  Republican  party  throttled  its  mortal  foe.  The  Re piibiVan  party  in 
the  national  convention  of  1868  pronounced  the  guarantee  by^ongress 
of  equal  suffrage  of  all  loyal  men  at  the  South  as  demanded  b|f  every 
consideration  of  public  safety,  gratitude,  and  of  justice,  and  determined 
that  it  should  be  maintained.  Tliat  declaration  unreservedly  commuted 
the  Republican  party  to  the  safety  and  justice  of  equal  suffrage.  'F*c 
declaration  that  the  suffrage  in  the  loyal  States  properly  belonged  to  th^- 
people  of  those  States  meant  this,  no  more,  no  less :  that  under  the 
Constitution  it  belonged  to  the  people  of  each  of  the  loyal  States  to 
regulate  suffrage  therein.  .  .  . 

Senators  accuse  us  of  being  actuated  by  partisanship,  by  the  love  of 
power,  and  the  hope  of  retaining  power ;  yet  they  never  tire  of  remind- 
ing us  that  the  people  have  in  several  States  pronounced  against  equal 
suffrage  and  will  do  so  again.  1  took  occasion  early  in  the  debate  to 
express  the  opinion  that  in  the  series  of  measures  for  the  extirpation  of 
slavery  and  the  elevation  and  enfranchisement  of  the  black  race  the 
Republican  party  had  lost  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  voters.  In 
every  great  batUe  of  the  last  eight  years  the  timid,  the  weak  faltered,  fell 
back  or  slunk  away  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Yes,  sir ;  while  we  have 
been  struggling  often  against  fearful  odds,  timid  men,  weak  men,  and 
bad  men,  too,  following  the  examples  of  timid  men,  weak  men,  and  bad 
men,  in  all  the  great  struggles  for  the  rights  of  human  nature,  have 
broken  from  our  advancing  ranks  and  fallen  back  to  the  rear  or  gone 
over  to  the  enemy,  thus  giving  to  the  foe  the  strength  they  had  pledged 
to  us.  But  we  have  gone  on  prospering,  and  we  shall  go  on  prospering 
in  spite  of  treacheries  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  The  timid 
may  chide  us,  the  weak  reproach  us,  and  the  bad  malign  us,  but  we 
shall  strive  on,  for  in  struggling  to  secure  and  protect  the  rights  of  othen 
we  assure  our  own. 

Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  40  Cong.,  3  sess.  (Rives  and  BaiJey, 
Washington,  1869),  153-154  ^kw/w,  February  8,  1869. 
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156.   The  Ku-KIux  Klan  {1871) 

BV  THE  FEDERAL  GRAND  JURV 

The  opposition  in  tbe  toulhern  uatet  to  the  foarteeoth  amendment  took  the 
fonn  of  Mcret  societies,  the  members  of  which  were  iworn  to  tntimidale  the  negroes 
from  exerting  their  new-1>orn  righli,  and  also  to  put  down  bolh  the  "  carpet-baggers '' 
and  tbelT  louthcm  supporters,  the  "  scalawagi."  The  moat  prominent  of  these  socie- 
ties, the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  was  especially  active  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  worst 
results  of  carpet-bag  government  had  been  shown  (see  No.  157  below],  and  where 
in  October,  it(7i,thepieiident,  under  tbe  authority  granted  to  him  by  an  act  to  enforce 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  had  suspended  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Aaitai  lorfiui 
in  nine  counties.  The  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  here  given  was  made  at  the 
Circuit  Court  held  at  Columbia  after  the  privilege  of  the  writ  had  been  suspended. 
Many  arrests  were  made  by  military  authorities,  and  the  jury  found  785  true  bills, 
—  Bibliography  as  in  No.  145  above. 

To  the  Judges  ef  the  United  States  Circuit  Court: 

IN  closing  the  labors  of  the  present  term,  the  grand  jury  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  presentment :  During  the  whole  session  we 
have  been  engaged  in  investigations  of  the  most  grave  and  extraordinary 
character  —  investigations  of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  organization 
known  as  the  Ku-KIux  Klan.  The  evidence  elicited  has  been  volumi- 
nous, gathered  from  the  victims  themselves  and  their  families,  as  well  as 
those  who  belong  to  the  Klan  and  participated  in  its  crimes.  The  jury 
has  been  shocked  beyond  measure  at  the  developments  which  have  been 
made  in  their  presence  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  atrocities 
committed,  producing  a  state  of  terror  and  a  sense  of  utter  insecurity 
among  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  especially  the  colored  population. 
The  evidence  produced  before  us  has  established  the  following  facts : 

1.  That  there  has  existed  since  1868,  in  many  counties  of  the  State, 
an  organization  known  as  the  "  Ku-Klux  Klan,"  or  "  Invisible  Empire  of 
the  South,"  which  embraces  tn  its  membership  a  large  proportion  of  the 
white  papulation  of  every  profession  and  class. 

a.  That  this  Klan  [is]  bound  together  by  an  oath,  administered  to  its 
members  at  the  time  of  their  initiation  into  the  order,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy : 

OBUCATION. 

I,  (name,)  before  the  immaculate  Judge  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and 
upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  do,  of  my  own  free  will  and 
accord,  subscribe  to  the  following  sacredly  binding  obligatioD : 
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"1.  We  are  on  the  side  of  justice,  humanity,  and  constitutional 
liberty,  as  bequeathed  lo  us  in  its  purity  by  our  forefathers. 

"  2.  We  oppose  and  reject  the  principles  of  the  radical  party. 

"3.  We  pledge  mutual  aid  to  each  other  in  sickness,  distress,  and 
pecuniary  embarrassment. 

"4.  Female  friends,  widows,  and  their  households,  shall  ever  be 
special  objects  of  our  regard  and  protection. 

"  Any  member  divulging,  or  causing  to  be  divulged,  any  of  the  fore- 
going obligations,  shall  meet  ihe  fearful  penalty  and  traitor's  doom,  which 
is  Death  !  D.^^ath  !  Death  !  " 

That  in  addition  to  this  oath  the  Klan  has  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
which  provides,  among  other  things,  that  each  member  shall  furnish  him- 
self with  a  pistol,  a  Ku-Klux  gown,  and  a  signal  instrument.  That  the 
Operations  of  the  Klan  were  executed  in  the  night,  and  were  invariably 
directed  against  members  of  the  republican  party  by  warnings  to  leave 
the  country,  by  whippings,  and  by  murder. 

3.  Thai  in  large  portions  of  the  counties  of  York,  Union,  and  Spartan- 
burgh,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  more  particularly  called  in  our 
investigations  during  part  of  the  time  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  the 
civil  law  has  been  set  at  defiance,  and  ceased  to  afford  any  protection  to 
the  citizens. 

4.  That  the  Klan,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organ- 
ized and  armed,  inflicted  summary  vengeance  on  the  colored  citizens  of 
these  counties,  by  breaking  into  their  houses  at  the  dead  of  night, 
dragging  them  from  their  beds,  torturing  them  in  the  most  inhuman 
manner,  and  in  many  instances  murdering  them;  and  this,  mainly, on 
account  of  their  political  affiliations.  Occasionally  additional  reasons 
operated,  but  in  no  instance  was  the  political  feature  wanting. 

5.  That  for  this  condition  of  things,  for  all  these  violations  of  law  and 
order,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  citizens,  many  of  the  leading  men  of 
those  counties  were  resix»nsible.  It  was  proven  that  large  numbers  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens  were  members  of  the  order.  Many  of  this 
class  attended  meetings  of  the  Grand  Klan.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Klan,  held  in  Sparlanburgh  ("ountv,  at  which  there  were  representatives 
from  the  various  dens  of  Sparlanburgh,  York,  Union,  and  Chester 
Counties,  in  this  State,  besides  a  number  from  North  Carolina,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  that  no  raids  should  be  undertiken,  or  any  one 
whipped  or  injured  by  members  of  the  Klan,  ivithout  orders  from  the 
Grand  Klan.    The  penalty  for  violating  this  resolution  was  one  hundred 
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lashes  on  the  bare  back  for  the  first  offense,  and  for  the  second,  death. 
This  testimony  establishes  the  nature  of  the  discipUne  enforced  in  the 
order,  and  also  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  who  were  openly  and 
publicly  speaking  against  the  Klan,  and  pretending  to  deplore  the  work 
of  this  ranrderous  conspiracy,  were  inllnential  members  of  the  order,  and 
directing  its  operations  even  in  detail. 

The  jury  has  been  appalled  as  much  at  the  number  of  outrages  as  at 
their  character,  it  appearing  that  eleven  murders  and  over  six  hundred 
whippings  have  been  committed  in  York  County  alone.  Our  invcstig;i- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  other  counties  named  has  been  less  full ;  but  it  is 
believed,  from  the  testimony,  that  an  equal  or  greater  number  has  been 
committed  in  Union,  and  that  the  number  is  not  greatly  less  in  Spartan- 
burgh  and  Laurens. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  parties 
implicated  in  these  crimes  is  imperatively  demanded  ;  that  without  this 
there  is  great  danger  that  these  outrages  will  be  continued,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  security  to  our  fellow -citizens  of  African  descent. 

We  would  say  further,  that  unless  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government  is 
interposed  to  punish  these  crimes  committed  upon  this  class  of  citizens, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  organized  and  determined 
attempt  at  retaliation  will  be  made,  which  can  only  result  in  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  too  horrible  to  contemplate. 
House  /{efiorts,  43  Cong.,  2  sess.  (Washington,  1872),  II,  pt.  i,  No.  22,  pt,  i, 

pp.  48-49- 
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BV    JAMES    SHEPHERD    PIKE 

Before  the  Gvil  War  Piiic  was  a  jjrominent  member  of  the  editorial  stafT  of  the 
A'eto  Vori  VriiuHt.  and  its  Washington  correspondent.  Daring  the  war  he  was 
minister  to  the  Netherlands.  In  1871  he  supported  the  Liberal  Republican  move. 
meiil  in  its  opposition  to  further  coercive  measures  in  the  southern  stales,  and  in 
1873  he  visited  South  Carolina  in  order  to  write  up  ihe  evils  of  carpet-bag  govern- 
ment —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  145  above. 

TE  will  enter  the  House  of  Representatives.     Here  sit  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  members.    Of  these,  twenty- 
three  are  white  men,  representing  the  remains  of  the  old  civilization.  .  .  . 
Deducting  the  twenty-three  members  referred  to,  who  comprise  the 
entire  strength  of  the  opposition,  we  find  one  hundred  and  one  remain- 
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iag.  Of  this  one  hundred  and  one,  ninety-four  are  colored,  and  seven 
are  their  white  allies.  Thus  the  blacks  outnumber  the  whole  body  of 
whites  in  the  House  more  than  three  to  one.  ...  As  things  stand,  the 
body  is  almost  literally  a  Black  Parliament,  and  it  is  the  only  one  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  which  is  the  representative  of  a  white  constituency  and 
the  professed  exponent  of  an  advanced  type  of  modern  civilization. 
But  the  reader  will  find  almost  any  portraiture  inadequate  to  give  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  body,  and  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  complete  meta- 
morphosis of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  without  observing  its  details. 
The  Speaker  is  black,  the  Clerk  is  black,  the  door-keepers  are  black,  the 
little  pages  are  black,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  is  black,  and 
the  chaplain  is  coal-black.  At  some  of  the  desks  sit  colored  men  whose 
types  it  would  be  hard  to  find  outside  of  Congo  ;  whose  costume,  visages, 
attitudes,  and  expression,  only  befit  the  forecastle  of  a  buccaneer.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  these  men,  with  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  exceptions,  have  been  themselves  slaves,  and  that  their  ancestors 
were  slaves  for  generations.  .  .  . 

The  corruption  of  the  State  government  of  South  Carolina  is  a  topic 
that  has  grown  threadbare  in  the  handling.  The  last  administration 
stole  right  hand  and  left  with  a  recklessness  and  audacity  without  parallel. 
The  robbers  under  it  embraced  all  grades  of  people.  The  thieves  had 
to  combine  to  aid  one  another.  It  look  a  combination  of  the  principal 
authorities  to  get  at  the  Treasury,  and  they  had  to  share  the  plunder 
alike.  All  the  smaller  fry  had  their  proportions,  the  legislators  and 
lobbymen  included.  The  principal  men  of  the  Scott  administration  are 
living  in  Columbia,  and  nobody  undertakes  to  call  them  to  account 
They  do  not  attempt  even  to  conceal  their  plunder.  If  everybody  was 
not  implicated  in  the  robberies  of  the  Treasury,  some  way  would  be 
found  to  bring  them  to  light.  All  that  people  know  is,  that  the  State 
bonded  debt  has  been  increased  from  five  to  fifteen  millions,  and  that, 
besides  this,  there  are  all  sorts  of  current  obligations  to  pay  afloat,  issued 
by  Slate  officers  who  had  authority  to  bind  the  Treasury.  They  are  all 
tinctured  with  fraud,  and  some  of  them  are  such  scandalous  swindles  that 
the  courts  have  been  able  temporarily  to  stop  their  payment. 

The  whole  of  the  late  administration,  which  terminated  its  existence 
in  November,  1872,  was  a  morass  of  rottenness,  and  the  present  adminis- 
tration was  bom  of  the  corruptions  of  that ;  but  for  the  exhaustion  of  the 
State,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  it  would  steal  less  than  its  pred- 
ecessor.   There  seems  to  be  no  hope,  therefore,  that  the  villainies  of 
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the  past  will  be  speedily  uncovered.  The  present  Governor  was  Speaker 
of  the  last  House,  and  he  is  credited  with  having  issued  during  his  term 
in  office  over  ^400,000  of  pay  "  certificates  "  which  are  still  unredeemed 
and  for  which  there  is  no  appropriation,  but  which  must  be  saddled  on 
the  tax-payers  sooner  or  later.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Then  it  has  been  found  that  some  of  the  most  unscrupulous 
while  and  black  robbers  who  have,  as  members  or  lobbyists,  long  plied 
their  nefarious  trade  at  the  capital,  still  disfigure  and  disgrace  the  present 
Assembly.  So  tainted  is  the  atmosphere  with  corruption,  so  universally 
implicated  is  everybody  about  the  government,  of  such  a  character  are 
the  ornaments  of  society  at  the  capital,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
influential  local  opinion  to  be  brought  against  the  scamps.  T^ey  plunder, 
and  glory  in  it.  They  steal,  and  defy  you  to  prove  it.  The  legalization 
of  fraudulent  scrip  is  regarded  simply  as  a  smart  operation.  The 
purchase  of  a  senatorship  is  considered  only  a  profitable  trade.  Those 
who  make  the  most  out  of  the  operation  are  the  best  fellows,  "  How 
did  you  get  your  money?"  was  asked  of  a  prominent  legislator  and 
lobbyist.  "  I  stole  it,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  ...  As  has  been  already 
said,  it  is  believed  that  the  lank  impoverishment  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  total  abasement  and  destruction  of  the  State  credit  alone  prevent  the 
continuance  of  robbery  on  the  old  scale.  As  it  is,  taxation  is  not  in  the 
least  diminished,  and  nearly  two  millions  per  annum  are  raised  for  State 
expenses  where  ^400,000  formerly  sufficed.  This  affords  succulent 
pasturage  for  a  large  crowd.  For' it  must  be  remembered  that  not  a 
dollar  of  it  goes  for  interest  on  the  State  debt.  The  barter  and  sale  of 
the  offices  in  which  the  finances  of  the  State  are  manipulated,  which  are 
divided  among  the  numerous  small  counties  under  a  system  offering 
unusual  facilities  for  the  business,  go  on  with  as  much  activity  as  ever. 
The  new  Governor  has  the  reputation  of  spending  $50,000  or  ^40,000  a 
year  on  a  salary  of  £3,500,  but  his  financial  operations  are  taken  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  only  referred  to  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

.  .  .  The  narration  I  have  given  sufficiently  shows  how  things  have 
gone  and  are  going  in  this  State,  but  its  effect  would  be  much  heightened 
if  there  were  time  and  room  for  details.  Here  is  one  :  The  total  amount 
of  the  stationery  bill  of  the  House  for  the  twenty  years  preceding  1861 
averaged  J400  per  annum.  Last  year  it  was  j  16,000.  .  .  .  The  influ- 
ence of  a  free  press  is  well  understood  in  South  Carolina.  It  was  under- 
stood and  dreaded  under  the  old  regime,  and  was  muzzled  accordingly. 
Nearly  all  the  newspapers  in  the  State  are  now  subsidized.  .  .  .    The 
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whole  amount  of  the  printing  bills  of  the  State  last  year,  it  is  computed 
(for  every  thing  here  has  to  be  in  part  guess-work),  aggregated  the 
immense  sum  of  i6oo,ooo.  .  .  . 

The  black  men  who  led  the  colored  forces  the  other  day  against  a 
railroad  charter,  because  their  votes  had  not  been  purchased,  were 
modeb  of  hardihood  in  legislative  immorality.  They  were  not  so  wily 
nor  so  expert,  perhaps,  as  the  one  white  man  who  was  their  ally  in  debate, 
but  who  dodged  the  vote  from  fear  of  his  constituency ;  but  they  exhibited 
on  that,  as  they  have  on  other  occasions,  an  entire  want  of  moral  tone, 
and  a  brazen  elTrontery  in  pursuing  their  venal  purposes  that  could  not 
be  surpassed  by  the  most  accomplished  "  striker  "  of  Tweed's  old  gang, 
I  have  before  alluded  to  the  fact  that  on  this  occasion  the  blacks  voted 
alone,  not  one  white  man  going  with  them  in  opposing  the  measure  they 
had  conspired  to  defeat  in  order  to  extort  money  from  the  corporators. 

This  mass  of  black  representatives,  however  ignorant  in  other  respects, 
were  here  seen  to  be  well  schooled  in  the  arts  of  corruption.  They  knew 
precisely  what  they  were  about  and  just  what  they  wanted,  and  they 
knew  the  same  when  they  voted  for  Patterson  for  Senator, 

This  is  the  kind  of  moral  education  the  ignorant  blacks  of  the  State 
are  getting  by  being  made  legislators.  The  first  lessons  were,  to  be  sure, 
given  by  whites  from  abroad.  But  the  success  of  the  carpet-baggers  has 
stimulated  the  growth  of  knavish  native  demagogues,  who  bid  fair  to 
surpass  their  instructors.  The  imitative  powers  of  the  blacks  and  their 
destitution  of  morale  put  them  already  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  men  who 
are  robbing  and  disgracing  the  State,  and  cheating  the  gallows  of  its  due. 
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THE   NEW   UNITED   STATES 


CHAPTER   XXVI  — POLITICAL   AFFAIRS 

158.    The  Tidal  Wave  {1874) 

BY    REPRESENTATIVE    HILARY    ABNER    HERBERT   (189O) 


Herbert  enlisteil  in  thu  Con  federate  army  from  Alabama,  anil  after  the  war  prac- 
tised law  in  that  slate.  Me  ciilercd  Congress  in  1877  and  surved  until  1893.  when 
he  bi.-i:ame  sccrelaTy  of  the  nary  in  (.'level am) '«  cabinet,  a  ]»ioilii)n  fot  uhich  lie  had 
been  oniintntly  litlcd  by  lunj;  service  on  ihe  Committee  1111  j;aval  AfTaira.  He  is  a 
representative  statesman  of  the  new  Suuth.  The  return  lo  power  of  the  Demncrats 
in  1S74  was  general  throughout  Ihe  South,  a  cunilition  which  has  continued  10 
eiitt  and  has  i^ven  rise  to  the  term  "  vA\i\  South."  lllil  exlracl  is  from  a  lympiMiuin 
on  reuonatTuction  called  "  Why  ttie  Suliil  South?"  written  by  prominent  southern 
statesmen  in  lti<>o,  when  (he  bill  for  regulating  national  elections,  known  as  the  >'or<-e 
Itill,  WAS  l>erort'  Congress.  The  book  was  intended  to  show  "  tbe  consequences  whi.  h 
once  folliiweii  an  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  certain  states."  —  Bihlirjgra- 
phy:   liruoLings  and  Kingwalt,  Briefl  for  Dtbatt,  No.  li;   and  as  in  No.  145  above. 

THE  year  1874,  which  was  to  mark  another  era  in  the  history  of 
Alabama,  had  now  come.  The  government  "bom  of  the  bayo- 
net "  had  been  in  existence  six  years.  A  general  election  was  to  be  held 
in  November,  and  both  parties  began  early  to  prepare  for  the  conflict. 
The  Republicans  who  represented  the  state  in  Congress  had  made  their 
contribiitions  at  an  early  dale.  They  had  secured,  in  the  Act  of  Mar<h 
aSih,  1874,  authority  for  the  President  to  issue  army  rations  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  destitute  along  the  Alaliama,  Tombigbee  and  Warrior  Rivers, 
nil  in  Alabama;  and,  to  carry  out  this  and  a  similar  Act  relating  to  the 
Mississippi,  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  by  the 
Snndry  Civil  Act,  ap|>roved  June  23d,  1874. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  give  the  history  of  this  adventure,  which  was 
based  on  the  pretense  of  a  disastrous  overflow.  There  had  really  been 
no  unusual  overflows  anywhere  in  the  state.     The  money  sent  to  Ator 
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bama  was  distributed  as  an  electioneering  fund ;  some  of  it  at  points 
like  Opelika,  which  had  not  been  under  water  since  the  days  of  Noah's 
flood.  This  open  prostitution  of  public  funds,  became  a  most  effective 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats.  To  crown  the  misadventure, 
the  Republican  Governor,  Lewis,  probably  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of  his 
condemnation  the  folly  of  the  supersetviceable  politicians,  who  had 
secured  this  hapless  appropriation,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
just  after  the  election,  took  occasion  to  say,  pointedly,  that  the  stale  had 
during  the  year  been  "  free  from  floods." 

The  Republicans  renominated  Governor  Lewis  and  the  Democrats 
selected  as  their  candidate  George  S.  Houston.  And  now  began  the 
great  struggle  which  was  to  redeem  Alabama  from  Republican  rule. 

The  state  was  bankrupt  —  its  credit  gone. 

Governor  Lewis  had  reported  to  the  Legislature,  November  17th, 
1873,  that  he  was  "unable  to  sell  for  money  any  of  the  state  bonds," 

The  debt,  which  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  Republican  adminis- 
tration in  the  state  ^8,356,083.51,  was  now,  as  appears  by  the  official 
report,  September  30th,  1874,  including  straight  and  endorsed  railroad 
bonds,  ?2S'S03.S93-3'>- 

City  and  county  indebtedness  had  in  many  cases  increased  in  like 
proportion,  with  no  betterments  to  show  for  expenditures. 

The  administration  of  public  affairs  in  the  state  for  many  years  pre- 
cedii^  the  Civil  War  had  been  notably  simple  and  economical.  Taxes 
had  been  low,  honestly  collected  and  faithfully  applied. 

To  a  people  trained  in  such  a  school  of  government  the  extravagance 
and  corruption  now  everywhere  apparent,  coupled  with  the  higher  rates 
of  taxation  and  bankrupt  condition  of  the  treasury,  were  appalling. 

More  intolerable  still  were  the  turmoil  and  strife  between  whites  and 
blacks,  created  and  kept  alive  by  those  who,  as  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernor Smith  had  said,  "  would  like  to  have  a  few  colored  men  killed  every 
week  to  furnish  a  semblance  of  truth  to  Spencer's  libels  upon  the  people 
of  the  state  generally,"  as  well  as  to  make  them  more  "  certain  of  the 
vote  of  the  negroes."  Not  only  was  immigration  repelled  by  these  causes, 
but  good  citizens  were  driven  out  of  the  state.  It  is  absolutely  safe  to 
say  that  Alabama  during  the  six  years  of  Republican  rule  gained  practi- 
cally nothing  by  immigration,  and  at  the  same  time  lost  more  inhabitants 
by  emigration  than  by  that  terrible  war,  which  destroyed  fully  one-fifth 
of  her  people  able  to  bear  arms.  Thousands  more  were  now  resolved 
to  leave  the  state  if,  after  another  and  supreme  eflbrt,  they  should  fail  to 
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rid  themselves  of  a  domination  that  was  blighting  all  hope  of  the  future. 
Few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  overcome  political  prejudices  as 
bitter  as  those  which  had  formerly  divided  the  white  people  of  Alabama, 
but  six  years  of  Republican  misrule  had  been,  in  most  cases,  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  In  1874  the  people  seemed  to  forget  that  they  had 
ever  been  Whigs  and  Democrats,  Secessionists  and  Union  men ;  and 
when  this  came  about  the  days  of  the  black  man's  party  in  Alabama 
were  numbered.  Although  the  whites  had  lost  over  twenty  thousand 
men  in  the  war  who  would  now  have  been  voting,  they  had  in  the  state, 
by  the  census  of  1870,  a  majority  of  7,651  of  those  within  the  voting 
age.  In  1880  this  majority,  as  the  census  showed,  was  23,038,  and  by 
the  coming  of  age  of  boys  too  young  to  have  been  in  the  war,  the  white 
voters  certainly  outnumbered  the  blacks  in  1874  by  over  ten  thousand. 

The  Republicans  had  forced  the  color  line  upon  an  unwilling  people. 
The  first  resolution  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  July,  1874,  was  that 
"  the  radical  and  dominant  faction  of  the  Republican  party  in  this  state 
persistently  and  by  false  and  fraudulent  representations  have  inflamed 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  negroes,  as  a  race,  against  the  white 
people,  and  have  thereby  made  it  necessary  for  white  people  to  unite  and 
act  together  in  self-defense  and  for  the  preservation  of  white  civilization." 

That  the  people  of  the  state  accepted  this  issue  in  this  manner  is  the 
rock  of  offense  against  which  partisan  clamor  in  distant  states  has  so  of^en 
since  that  day  lashed  itself  into  fury. 

The  campaign  of  1874  was  not  unattended  by  the  usual  efforts  to 
inflame  the  public  mind  of  the  North  and  to  intimidate  Democratic 
voters  at  home  by  the  display  of  Federal  power,  both  civil  and  military. 
Troops  were,  of  course,  loudly  called  for.  .  .  . 

There  were,  during  the  year  1874,  conflicts  between  whites  and  blacks, 
in  which  both  parties  received  injuries  and  losses.  These  were  incited. 
Democrats  claimed,  by  Republican  leaders  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Federal 
authorities,  civil  and  military,  in  the  pending  election.  .  .  .  The  Repub- 
lican press,  however,  claimed  that  the  acts  which  were  to  bring  United 
States  troops  into  (he  state  to  superintend  the  elections  always  resulted 
from  the  folly  of  the  Democrats,  who  did  not  desire  the  presence  of 
troops,  and  that  the  troubles  were  never  instigated  by  the  Republicans, 
who  were  anxious  lo  have  the  troops.  The  political  training  of  the  col- 
ored man  had  been  such  that  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  him  to  look 
upon  United  States  soldiers,  when  he  saw  them  come  into  the  state,  as 
sent  to  see  that  he  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  The  presence  of  troops  ,  .  .  while  it  encouraged  the  negroes, 
served  greatly  to  intensify  the  zeal  of  Democrats.  Thousands  of  whites 
were  inspired  during  that  campaign  with  the  feeling  that  their  future 
homes  depended  upon  the  result  of  the  election.  The  aliens  among  the 
Republican  leaders  also  felt  that  their  future  habitations  depended  on  the 
election,  for  they  had  no  business  in  Alabama,  except  office-holding. 

The  Democrats  were  successfiil.  They  carried  by  over  ten  thousand 
majority  all  the  state  offices  and  they  elected  large  majorities  in  both 
branches  of  the  I.egislature. 

The  clutch  of  the  carpet-bagger  was  broken ;  most  of  them  left  the 
State ;  and  there  was  at  once  peace  between  whites  and  blacks.  A  new 
Constitution  was  adopted.  Superfluous  offices  were  abolished.  Salaries 
were  cut  down  and  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  at 
too  low  a  figure ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  in  many  respects,  the  limita- 
tions upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature  were  made  too  stringent.  It 
was  the  necessary  reaction,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  corruptioQ 
and  extravagance  to  the  severest  simplicity  and  economy  in  government. 
The  consequences  have  been  most  happy.  .  .  . 

The  facts  of  history  are  that  the  people  of  Alabama,  prostrated  by  an 
unsuccessful  war,  and  divided  by  the  bitter  memories  of  the  past,  were 
very  loth  to  oppose  what  seemed  to  be  the  behests  of  the  strongest 
government  man  had  ever  seen.  They  were  utterly  unable  to  unite  and 
agree  on  any  policy  whatever.  For  six  long  years  they  suffered  degrada- 
tion, poverty  and  detraction,  before  they  made  up  their  minds  to  come 
together  lo  assert,  as  they  finally  did,  their  supremacy  in  numbers,  wealth, 
education  and  moral  power.  They  have  now  in  successful  operation  a 
government  that,  for  the  protection  it  affords  to  the  lives,  liberties  and 
property  of  all  its  people,  white  and  black,  may  safely  challenge  compari- 
son with  that  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  Education  and  the  liberalizing 
influences  of  the  age  .  .  .  will  gradually  .  .  .  solve  every  problem  that 
can  arise  within  her  borders  if  she  herself  is  left  to  deal  with  them,  .  .  . 
Hilary  A.  Herbert  and  others,  Why  the  Solid  Southt  or  Reconstruction  and 

cTj^mmAj  (Baltimore,  K.  H.  Woodward  Co.,  1890),  61-69 /<Mjm. 


159.    Electoral  Crisis  of  1877 

BY    MAJOR-GENERAL    WINFIELD   SCOTT   HANCOCK 

Hancock  wu  the  most  prominent  of  the  Fedcial  oflicen  during  (he  Ovil  War  who 

xercised  no  independent  command.     He  was  a  Uemoerat  by  birlli  and  breeding,  and 
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was  oppoied  to  the  congressional  policy  of  reconstruction.  His  name  was  before  the 
Democratic  natiunal  convention  in  186^,  and  in  18S0  he  was  the  candidate  of  that 
party  for  president.  During  the  excitement  over  the  contested  election  of  1876-77, 
wlieii  he  was  in  command  of  the  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  the  false  report  was  circu- 
tateil  that  he  had  been  selected  to  lead  an  armed  force  to  Washington  to  compel  the 
inauguration  of  Tildtn,  and  that  to  prevent  this  the  government  bad  ordered  him  to 
the  Pacitic  coast,  but  that  he  had  refused  to  go.  During  the  prevalence  of  that  rumor 
the  letter  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was  written  lo  General  Sherman,  then  com- 
manding the  army;  it  shows  the  perplexities  of  the  situation  and  the  attitude  of  a 
prominent  Union  general.  —  For  Hancock,  see  [Aimira  R.  Hancock],  Reminiictntes 
0/  IVinfieid  Sea//  I/ancoci.  —  Bibliography :  W.  E.  Foster,  /'rriidtalial  Adminis/ra- 
tions.  51. 

WHEN  I  heard  the  nimor  that  I  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
I  thought  it  probably  true,  considering  the  past  discussion  on 
the  subject.  ...  I  was  not  exactly  prepared  to  go  to  the  Pacific,  how- 
ever, and  I  therefore  felt  relieved  when  1  received  your  note  informing 
me  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  rumors.  Then  I  did  not  wish  to 
appear  to  be  escaping  from  responsibilities  and  possible  danger  which 
may  cluster  around  military  commanders  in  the  East,  especially  in  the 
critical  period  fast  approaching. 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  The  whole  matter  of  the  Presidency 
seems  to  me  to  be  simple  and  to  admit  of  a  peaceful  solution.  The 
machinery  for  such  a  contingency  as  threatens  to  present  itself  has  been 
all  carefully  prepared.  It  only  requires  lubricating,  owing  to  disuse. 
The  army  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  or  inauguration 
of  Presidents.  The  people  elect  the  Presidents.  Congress  declares,  in 
a  joint  session,  who  he  is.  We  of  the  Army  have  only  to  obey  his 
mandates,  and  are  protected  in  so  doing  only  so  far  as  they  may  be  law- 
ful.    Our  commissions  express  that. 

I  like  Jeflerson's  way  of  inauguration  ;  it  suits  our  system.  .  .  .  He 
inaugurated  himself  simply  by  taking  the  oath  of  office.  There  is  no 
other  legal  inauguration  in  our  system.  .  .  .  Our  system  does  not  pro- 
vide that  one  President  should  inaugurate  another.  There  might  be 
danger  in  that,  and  it  was  studiously  left  out  of  the  Charter.  But  you 
are  placed  in  an  exceptionally  important  position  in  connection  with 
coming  events.  The  Capitol  is  in  my  jurisdiction,  also,  but  I  am  a  sub- 
ordinate, and  not  on  the  spot,  and  if  I  were,  so  also  would  my  superior 
in  authority,  for  there  is  the  station  of  the  General-in-Chief.  On  the 
principle  that  a  regularly  elected  President's  term  of  office  expires  with 
the  3d  of  March  (of  which  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  which  the 
laws  bearing  on  the  subject  uniformly  recogni/e),  and  in  consideration  of 
the  possibility  that  the  lawfully  elected  President  may  not  appear  until 
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the  5th  of  March,  a  great  deal  of  responsibJhty  may  necessarily  fall  upon 
you.  You  hold  over.  Vou  will  have  power  and  prestige  to  support  you. 
The  Secretary  of  War,  too,  probably  holds  over ;  but,  if  no  President 
appears,  he  may  not  be  able  to  exercise  functions  in  the  name  of  a 
President,  for  his  proper  acts  are  of  a  known  superior,  a  lawful  Presi- 
dent. You  act  on  your  own  responsibility,  and  by  virtue  of  a  Com- 
mission only  restricted  by  the  law.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  only  the 
mouth-piece  of  a  President.  You  are  not.  If  neither  candidate  has  a 
Const itut.ional  majority  of  the  Electoral  College,  or  the  Senate  and  House 
on  the  occasion  of  the  count  do  not  unite  in  declaring  some  person  legally 
elected  by  the  people,  there  is  a  lawful  machinery  already  provided  to 
meet  that  contingency,  and  to  decide  the  question  peacefully.  It  has 
not  been  recently  used,  no  occasion  presenting  itself;  but  our  fore- 
fathers provided  it.  It  has  been  exercised,  and  has  been  recognized 
and  submitted  to  as  lawful  on  every  hand.  That  machinery  would 
probably  elect  Mr.  Tilden  President  and  Mr,  Wheeler  Vice-President. 
That  would  be  right  enough,  for  the  taw  provides  that  in  failure  to  elect 
duly  by  the  people,  the  House  shall  immediately  elect  the  President,  and 
the  Senate  the  Vice-President.  Some  tribunal  must  decide  whether  the 
people  have  duly  elected  a  President. 

1  presume,  of  course,  that  it  is  in  the  joint  affirmative  action  of  the 
Senate  and  House;  why  are  they  present  to  witness  the  count,  if  not  to 
see  that  it  is  fair  and  just?  If  a  failure  to  agree  arises  between  the  two 
bodies,  there  can  be  no  lawful  affirmative  decision  that  the  people  have 
elected  a  President,  and  the  House  must  then  proceed  to  act,  not  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  elects  Vice-Presidents,  not  Presidents.  Doubtless, 
in  case  of  a  failure  by  the  House  to  elect  a  President  by  the  4th  of 
March,  the  President  of  the  Senate  (if  there  be  one)  would  be  the 
legitimate  person  to  exercise  Presidential  authority  for  the  time  being, 
or  until  the  appearance  of  a  lawful  President,  or  for  the  time  laid  down 
in  the  Constitution.  Such  a  course  would  be  a  peaceful  and,  I  have  a 
firm  belief,  a  lawful  one. 

I  have  no  doubt  Governor  Hayes  would  make  an  excellent  President. 
I  have  met  him,  and  know  of  him.  For  a  brief  period  he  served  under 
my  command  ;  but  as  the  matter  stands  I  can't  see  any  likelihood  of  his 
being  duly  declared  elected  by  the  people,  unless  the  Senate  and  House 
come  to  be  in  accord  as  to  that  fact,  and  the  House  would  of  course,  not 
otherwise  elect  him. 

What  the  people  want  is  a  peaceful  determination  of  this  matter,  as 
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fair  a  determioatioD  as  possible,  and  a  lawful  one.      No  other  detenni- 
nation  could  stand  the  test. 

The  country,  if  not  plunged  into  revolution,  would  become  poorer  day 
by  day,  business  would  languish,  and  our  bonds  would  come  home  to 
find  a  depreciated  market.  .  .  . 

As  1  have  been  writing  thus  freely  to  you,  I  may  still  further  unbosom 
myself  by  stating  that  1  have  not  thought  it  lawful  or  wise  to  use  Federal 
troops  in  such  matters  as  have  transpired  east  of  the  Mississippi,  within 
the  last  few  months,  save  as  far  as  they  may  be  brought  into  action  under 
the  Constitution,  which  contemplates  meeting  armed  resistance  and  in- 
vasion of  a  State,  more  powerful  than  the  State  authorities  can  subdue  by 
the  ordinary  processes,  and  then  only  when  requested  by  the  Legislature, 
or,  if  that  body  could  not  be  convened  in  season,  by  the  Governor;  and 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States  intervenes  in  the  matter  it  is  a  state 
of  war,  not  peace.  The  Army  is  laboring  under  disadvantages,  and  has 
been  used  unlawfully  at  times,  in  the  judgment  of  the  people  (in  mine 
certainly),  and  we  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  the  kindly  feeling  which  the 
community  at  large  once  felt  for  us.  It  is  time  to  stop  and  unload. 
Officers  in  command  of  troops  often  find  it  difficult  to  act  wisely  and 
safely,  when  superiors  in  authority  have  different  views  of  the  laws  from 
them,  and  when  legislation  has  sanctioned  action  seemingly  in  conflict 
with  the  fundamental  law,  and  they  generally  defer  to  the  known  judg- 
ment of  their  superiors.  Yet  the  superior  officers  of  the  Army  are  so 
regarded  in  such  great  crises,  and  are  held  to  such  responsibility,  espe- 
cially those  at  or  near  the  head  of  it,  that  it  is  necessary  on  such  mo- 
mentous occasions  to  di'termine  for  themselves  what  is  lawful  and  what 
is  not  lawful  under  our  system,  if  the  military  authorities  should  be 
invoked,  as  might  possibly  be  the  case  in  such  exceptional  times  when 
there  existed  such  divergent  views  as  to  the  correct  result.  The  Army 
will  suffer  from  its  past  action  if  it  has  acted  wrongfully.  Our  regular 
Army  has  little  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people  of  today,  and 
its  superior  officers  should  certainly,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  legally, 
and  with  righteous  intent,  aim  to  defend  the  right,  which  to  us  is  tke 
law,  and  the  institution  which  they  represent.  It  is  a  well-meaning 
institution,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  should  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
recognized  as  a  bulwark  in  support  of  the  right  of  the  people  and  of 
the  law. 

of  Winfield  Scott  Hancock 
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160.    Appeal  to  the  Voters  {1880) 

BY    SENATOR   JAMES    GILLESPIE    BLAINE 

Blaine  wu  a  piatnioent  figure  in  national  politics  Trom  lS6l  to  1893;  his  name 
was  before  the  Republican  national  convention  live  times  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidential  nomination,  and  in  1SS4  be  was  tbe  nominee,  but  was  defeated  at  the 
election.     He  was  noted  as  a  part  lame  nl  aria  n  and  as  a  political  orator  of  great 

f)ower.  He  possessed  a  personal  magnetism  that  won  for  him  an  enthusiastic  ful- 
owing,  while  at  the  same  time  he  incurred  an  enmity  such  as  has  developed  against 
few  public  characters  of  such  prominence.  In  1880  be  wa»  deprived  of  tbe  nomina- 
tion for  president  by  the  attempt  to  nominate  Grant  The  campaign  that  followed, 
during  which  this  speech  was  delivered,  was  a  bitter  one,  and  on  the  Republican  side 
there  were  many  invocations  to  the  spirit  that  had  prevailed  during  tbe  Civil  War. — 
For  Blaine,  see  Gail  Hamilton  (Mary  Abigail  Dodge),  Biography  of  Jamis  C. 
Blaine.  —  Bibliography  :  Brookings  and  Ringwalt,  ^rw/jyor  i»(iflft,No.  vi;  Edwaid 
Stanwood,  Hutory  of  Iht  Prtiidiaiy,  ch.  xivi. 

I  BELIEVE  .  .  .  that  the  Republican  party  in  1876  presented  the 
solitary  exception  of  a  political  oTganization  strong  enough  and 
dee  ply- grounded  enough  in  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  people 
to  survive  the  financial  disaster  and  win  a  signal  victory  in  the  face  of 
the  business  depression  then  existing.  .  ■  .  And  when  the  trust  reposed 
in  the  Republican  party  has  been  so  amply  justified ;  when  everything 
they  predicted  and  promised  in  regard  to  the  finances  of  the  country  has 
been  more  than  justified  ;  when  prosperity  is  general,  industry  revived,  and 
every  man  willing  to  work  is  able  to  get  work  at  good  wages,  and  when 
capital  has  found  remunerative  employment  in  conjunction  with  labor, 
it  seems  to  me  what  the  boys  would  call  the  height  of  impudence  for  the 
Democratic  party  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  take  control  at  such  a  time. 

Well,  says  some  very  sensible  man,  pray  tell  me  why  this  prosperity 
may  not  continue,  and  what  check  can  possibly  come  of  it  if  Hancock 
^  chosen  President  rather  than  Garfield?  .  .  . 

...  If  you  elect  General  Hancock  you  inevitably,  within  the  space 
of  a  twelvemonth  —  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  within  the  space 
of  ninety  days  —  hand  over  to  the  Democratic  party,  led  by  Southern 
men,  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  absolutely. 
Five  of  those  Judges  are  to-day  beyond  seventy,  or  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. They  may  accept  retirement  at  full  pay.  If  they  are  reluctant 
to  do  so,  a  Democratic  President  backed  by  a  Democratic  Senate  and 
House  would  swamp  that  Court  by  superior  numbers ;  and  by  way  of 
advice  to  the  North  let  me  say  that  a  bill  is  pending  on  the  calendar 
of  the  Senate  to  make  that  Court  consist  of  twenty  members. 
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"Well,"  says  my  inquiring  friend,  "what  of  that?  Suppose  the  Court 
itself  does  become  Democratic  ;  if  you  have  honest  Judges  it  makes  no 
difference  about  their  jjoliiics."  No,  but  when  you  come  to  that  great 
class  of  political  cases  in  which  are  points  relative  to  upholding  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  the  upholding  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,  in  which  arc  garnered  up  and  preserved  the  fruits 
of  ihe  war  —  upon  all  these  questions  such  Judges  would  be  as  inevi- 
tably and  as  radically  wrong  as  the  men  who  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the 
rebel  army,  1  beg  you  to  remember  that  the  Democrats  after  1834  bent 
all  their  energies  to  building  up  a  Supreme  Court  that  would  uphold  the 
State  Rights  theory,  and  the  first  fruits  of  it  was  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
of  1857,  in  which  slavery  was  made  national.  Do  not  believe  for  one 
moment  ihal  you  may  intrust  the  Supreme  Court  to  such  men,  though 
they  are  honest  men.  I  may  say  their  honesty  is  the  trouble.  They 
believe  in  these  doctrines,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  them  so  powerful 
for  mischief. 

I  will  tell  you  another  thing  that  will  happen  if  Hancock  is  elected. 
We  shall  have  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  whole  revenue  and  financial 
system  of  the  United  States.  ...  I  ask  you  10  look  back  at  the  pros- 
perity of  the  last  twenty  years  and  then  say  if  you  are  willing  to  put  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  hazard  of  an  experiment  of  trying  a  new  theory  with 
new  men  ?  I  could  detain  you  until  morning  in  recording  instances  of 
how  the  prosperity  of  the  American  people  has  been  so  enormously  devel- 
oped by  reason  of  a  protective  tarifT,  but  it  is  useless  at  this  lale  date  to 
ask  the  value  of  protection. 

Another  thing  that  will  happen  if  Hancock  is  elected  —  and  I  only 
speak  of  those  things  publicly  vouched  as  the  policy  of  the  party  —  will 
arise  from  a  vindication  of  the  theory  of  States  Rights,  the  underlying 
principle  and  giiiding  inspiration  of  the  Democratic  party.  If  he  comes 
into  power,  in  accordance  with  bills  that  have  been  perpetually  renewed 
in  Congress  for  the  last  eight  years,  the  old  State  bank  system  will  be 
renewed,  and  the  "  shin-plaster"  currency  will  be  revived,  [f,  outside 
of  the  humanitarian  achievement  of  the  Republican  party  there  was  but 
this  one  thing —  the  abolition  of  Stale  banks  —  upon  which  the  party 
could  pride  itself,  that  should  be  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  country's 
gratitude.  In  abolishing  this  s>'stem  the  Republican  party  abolished 
bad  money.  There  has  not  been  a  bad  bill  in  circulation  since  the 
National  Bank  system  was  established. 

See  how  it  will  clog  trade  and  paralyze  industry,  all  for  the  sake  of 
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an  experiment  to  vindicate  State  rights.  I  must  call  your  attention  to 
one  or  two  other  things  in  the  history  of  the  past  ten  years.  One  is, 
that  the  Republican  party  has  been  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  indignation 
of  the  country  by  the  Democratic  party  on  account  of  its  harsh  and  cruel 
treatment  of  the  South,  as  they  say.  Well,  ten  years  have  gone  by,  and 
we  have  reached  the  year  of  the  decennial  enumeration  .  .  .  this  South- 
cm  census  will  disclose,  and  will  intentionally  disclose — it  is  not  for  mc 
to  say  who  the  intender  is,  who  plotted  the  plan  — the  fact  that  there 
are  one  and  a  half  to  two  millions  in  the  South  who  are  not  there  — 
names  of  men  in  the  grave  and  babes  which  are  not  yet  bom. 

Now  take  four  and  a  half  millions  of  negroes  in  the  South  who  don't 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
than  they  do  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain ;  endowed  with 
American  citizenship  and  yet  as  capable  of  exercising  the  right  of  fran- 
chise as  if  they  were  in  the  moon.  Take  four  and  a  half  millions  of  these 
men,  and  what  do  we  see?  ...  In  Mississippi  there  are  225,000  col- 
ored men  to  100,000  white  men  —  that  is  nine  to  four.  In  Mississippi 
to-day  four  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army  will  exercise  as  much  power 
in  electing  Hancock,  by  throwing  their  votes  for  him,  as  nine  Union  sol- 
diers in  New- York  or  New- Jersey  will  exercise  by  voting  for  Garfield. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  relish  that  or  not ;  I  don't.  And  now  on 
the  top  of  the  four  and  a  half  millions  of  actual  men  of  flesh  and  blood 
deprived  entirely  of  their  power  as  a  political  element  in  the  Govern- 
ment, we  have  a  million  [and]  a  half  of  imaginary  men  to  overcome  : 
there  are  seven  millions  which  are  counted  on  the  other  side  before  we 
start  in  the  race.     I  say  that  this  sort  of  thing  must  be  stopped, 

.  .  .  We  shall  not  fight  over  this  to-morrow,  or  next  day  or  next  year, 
but  I  repeat  in  another  form  what  I  have  said,  that  you  cannot  continue 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  when  the  party  in  power  bases 
itself  on  the  joint  operation  of  fraud  and  violence. 

Now,  gentlemen  ...  if  you  comprehend  these  issues  as  coming  to 
your  own  doors  and  firesides,  that  you  throw  your  Supreme  Court  and 
your  tariff  and  your  financial  system  and  your  currency  all  into  the  scale 
of  a  new  experiment  to  be  wrought  out  by  incompetent  and  dangerous 
men,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  result.  If  you  believe,  as  believe  every 
reflecting  man  must,  that  the  safe  thing  for  this  people  to  do  is  to  stand 
still  while  we  stand  well ;  that  the  wise  thing  for  this  people  to  do  is  to 
stand  by  that  which  has  proved  itself  so  stable  and  so  true  ;  if  you  believe 
in  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party,  which  has  brought  the  countiy 
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through  a  great  revolution  of  blood  and  through  another  great  revolution 
of  distress  and  finance ;  if  you  believe  that  party  is  to  be  trusted  again, 
it  is  for  New-Jersey  as  much  as  thai  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  upon  thb 
great  industrial  and  financial  system,  to  do  her  duty.  .  .  . 
New  York  Tribune,  September  24,  1880. 


161.    Change  of  Party  ( 1 884) 

BY    EBENEZER    HANNAFOKD 

Hannaford  wrved  in  the  tanks  of  the  6lh  Ohio  Regimert  for  three  years  during 
the  Civil  W>r,  an<]  saw  service  in  most  of  the  campaigns  uf  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land; later  he  wb»  uljulant  in  Ihc  197th  Ohio  Kegiment.  The  campaign  of  1S84 
was  noted  not  only  for  the  lirst  Democratic  victory  since  1856,  hut  also  for  a  wide 
severance  of  previous  political  affiliation.  This  is  a  letter  from  Hannaford  to  the 
Nation,  —  Bibliography:  Edward  Stanwood,  Hiilory  of  the  PraiJtniy,  ch.  xxvii. 

.  ■  .  r  TA/iPER'S  WEEKL  Y  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  the 
■*  ■*  ultimate  effects  of  Cleveland's  election  cannot  yet  be  fore- 
seen—  so  multitudinous  and  diverse  are  the  interests  through  which 
these  effects  will  ramify.  But  it  seems  to  me  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
its  effects  on  the  future  of  the  Republican  party  depend  in  no  minor  de- 
gree on  the  course  of  the  Republican  leaders  and  the  Republican  press 
during  the  next  six,  or  at  most  twelve,  months.  Among  the  many  "  les- 
sons of  the  election"  is  not  this  an  obvious  one,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  smooth  out  and  iron  down  "the  bloody  shirt,"  do  it  up 
with  care  and  camphor,  and  put  it  away  in  the  back  closet  of  party  poli- 
tics? Not  that  the  nation's  heart  for  one  moment  throbs  less  true  to 
the  Union  or  the  cause  of  universal  freedom  than  it  did  twelve,  sixteen, 
or  twenty  years  ago,  but  simply  that  the  plain,  practical  men  who  make 
up  (as  may  they  long  continue  to  make  up)  the  great  mass  of  our  voters, 
have  come  to  regard  the  settlement  of  the  war  issues  as  safe  beyond  the 
possibility  of  undoing ;  and,  further,  to  require  of  political  parties  that 
their  aspirations  and  endeavors  "  fall  in "  with  the  soul  of  Capt.  John 
Drown,  and  keep  marching  on. 

That  this,  at  any  rate,  is  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  most  Indepen- 
dent Republicans  find  themselves,  the  morning  after  victory,  is,  I  think, 
very  certain.  They  are  satisfied  that  in  no  shape  whatever  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  secession  any  more  an  issue  in  American  politics  than  the 
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"  peculiar  institution  "  is  a  factor  in  American  industry  or  a  problem  in 
American  sociology.  With  all  their  heart  they  believe  in  progress  —  a 
iDovement  straightforward,  that  is,  and  not  round  and  round  in  a  circle, 
like  the  wheelings  of  a  hunted  ostrich,  or  the  wanderings  of  some  lost 
wretch  in  a  snowstorm.  They  have  their  convictions,  and  the  "  courage 
of  them  "  too.  Nobody  crusades  more  vigorously  than  they.  But  it  is 
against  the  living  hordes  of  despoiling  intidels  that  they  demand  to  be 
led,  not  against  those  elder  evaporated  infidels,  the  mummies  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

Id  forecasting  the  future  of  the  Republican  party  no  one  can  with 
reason  shut  his  eyes  to  two  things.  One  is  that  for  the  party  to  forfeit 
permanently  the  confidence  of  its  "  Independent "  element  would  be  a 
fetal  blow  to  its  every  prospect  of  recovered  ascendancy.  The  other  is 
that  the  influential  and  steadily  increasing  class  of  voters  in  question  can 
never  be  rallied  around  the  ghost  of  a  dead  past.  Tliey  will,  as  hereto- 
fore, fight  in  the  front  rank,  but  they  will  insist  on  being  placed  face  to 
face  with  existing  verities,  real  issues,  living  questions.  The  patty  that 
leaves  them  the  most  free,  and  gives  them  the  best  opportunity  for  work- 
ing out  what  they  believe  to  be  their  own  and  the  country's  salvation,  is 
the  party  they  will  support,  the  party  which  their  decisive  vote  will  place 
or  maintain  in  power. 

Will  that  party  be  the  Republican?  Will  its  doctors  of  the  law  and 
Talmud-wise  scribes  be  able  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  Is  it 
capable  of  "  rising  on  stepping-stones  of  its  dead  self  to  higher  things"  ? 
I,  for  one,  shall  await  the  unfolding  of  its  plans  and  policy  in  the  new 
sphere  of  "  the  opposition  "  with  solicitous  interest. 

Meanwhile,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  Mumbo-Jumbos  of  journalism  in 
New  York,  in  Chicago,  in  Cincinnati,  who  are  still  loudly  mouthing  "  the 
Solid  South "  and  "  the  Rebel  yell,"  as  though  these  outworn  catch 
phrases  embodied  the  profoundest  and  the  saintliest  of  human  wisdom, 
instead  of  being,  in  their  present  application,  little  better  than  mere  gib- 
berish? This  much  at  least:  "Such  veteran  Nimrods  in  the  field  of 
politics  as  you  are,  ought  to  show  more  skill.  You  should  better  know 
the  habits  of  your  game.  They  are  too  old  birds,  these  Independents, 
to  be  caught  with  chaff  from  a  thrice-beaten  sheaf,  or  frightened  by  a 
scarecrow  rigged  out  in  their  own  discarded  feathers." 

The  Nation,  November  20,  1884  (New  York),  XXXIX.  435. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII— COMMERCE 
162;    The  American  Railway  System  {1865) 

BY    SIR    SAMUEL    MORTON    PETO,    BART.,  M.P. 

Peto  became  ver;  prominent  in  England  as  a  construclor  of  railwayi  balh  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  1S65,  and  incorporated  his  obaervBtioni 
in  the  book  from  which  this  eittact  is  taken.     English  capitalists  held  much  of  the 

stock  of  American  railroads Bibliography:   Brookings  and  Ringwalt,  Briefs  for 

Debate,  Nos.  xWii,  In;   Library  of  Leland  Sunford  Junior  University,  Caiali^ut  eftht 
Hepkint  Railway  Library. 

THE  system  ...  on  which  railroads  have  been  permitted  to  be 
constructed  in  America  has  been  one  of  great  simplicity.  .  .  . 
In  America  .  .  .  every  one  in  the  country  has  felt,  from  the  first  .  .  . 
that  the  construction  of  a  railroad  through  his  property,  or  to  the  city, 
town,  or  village  he  inhabited,  was  a  source  of  prosperity  and  wealth,  not 
only  to  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  but  to  himself  personally.  ,  .  . 

As  a  rule,  nothing  has  been  easier  than  to  obtain  from  the  legislative 
authority  of  a  State  in  America  a  concession,  or  as  it  is  there  styled,  a 
"  charter,"  to  lay  down  a  road.  The  land  in  many  cases,  especially  where 
it  belonged  to  the  public,  has  been  freely  given  for  the  line  ;  in  other  cases, 
where  landed  proprietors  were  affected,  comparatively  small  comftensa- 
tions  have  sufficed  to  satisfy  their  claims.  The  citizens  residing  in  the 
towns  and  populous  places  of  the  different  districts,  have  hailed  the 
approach  of  a  railroad  as  a  blessing.  Under  certain  regulations,  lines 
have  been  permitted  to  be  laid  down  in  the  main  streets  and  thorough- 
feres  of  the  cities,  so  that  the  trains  may  traverse  them  at  prescribed 
speeds,  and  so  that  goods  may  be  put  upon  trucks  at  the  very  doors  of 
the  warehouses  and  shops.  .  .  . 

The  influence  of  railroads  on  the  value  of  real  estates  along  their  lines, 
and  in  the  cities  in  which  they  terminate,  is  so  well  understood  in  Amer- 
ica, as  to  have  afforded  important  financial  facilities  to  their  construc- 
tion. It  is  not  the  public  who  are  invited  in  America  to  take  railway 
shares  ;  they  are  subscribed  for  in  a  wholly  diflerent  manner.  In  order 
to  promote  the  construction  of  a  line,  not  only  docs  the  State  which  it 
traverses  frequently  afford  it  facilities  with  respect  to  land,  but  pecuniary 
SL  513 
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facilities  are  of^en  given  by  the  cities  and  towns  giving  securities  for  cer- 
tain amounts  on  their  Municipal  Bonds.  The  cities  in  which  it  is  to 
have  its  termini  also  agree  to  subscribe  for  portions  of  its  share  capital, 
and  so  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  it  is 
to  pass.  This  is  a  very  important  feature  of  the  American  railway  sys- 
tem, inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  which  a  railway 
traverses,  a  direct  local  and  individual  interest  in  the  promotion  and 
well-working  of  the  line.  Every  one,  in  fact,  is  interested  in  contribut- 
ing traffic  to  his  own  railway. 

Not  only  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads,  but  a  very  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  cost  of  their  construction,  has,  in  the  case  of 
the  majority  of  the  lines  in  America,  been  thrown  upon  rr.ienue.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  consequence  of  this  has  been  injurious  to  public  confi- 
dence in  the  American  railways  as  commercial  securities.  Where  lines 
are  imperfectly  constructed  in  the  first  instance  —  where  they  have  to 
bear  all  the  effects  of  climate  and  of  wear  and  tear,  whilst  in  indifferent 
condition,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  cost  of  reparations,  even  in  the 
very  early  stages  of  their  working,  must  be  a  serious  burden.  And  where 
all  this  is  thrown,  at  once,  on  revenue,  adequate  dividends  cannot  be 
expected.  .  .  . 

Most  of  the  American  lines  were  originally  made  in  short  lengths,  as 
tines  of  communication  between  different  towns  in  the  same  State ;  and 
without  regard  to  any  general  system  of  communication  for  the  nation. 
It  follows,  that  even  in  the  cases  of  lines  which  are  now  united  and 
brought  under  a  single  management,  much  diversity  of  construction,  and 
a  great  want  of  unity  of  system  is  observable.  One  of  the  great  defi- 
ciencies of  the  American  railroad  system  is,  in  fact,  the  absence  of  a 
general  policy  of  management.  Scarcely  any  attempts  are  made  to 
render  the  working  of  lines  convenient  to  travellers,  by  working  the 
trains  of  one  company  in  conjunction  with  another ;  and  this  gives  rise 
to  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  public,  which  may,  some  day  or  other, 
be  made  to  afford  a  ground  of  excuse  for  governmental  interference. 
Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  for  the  success  of  American  railroad 
enterprises  than  well-considered  general  arrangements  for  the  working 
and  interchange  of  traffic. 

Remarkable  as  has  been  the  rapidity  with  which  the  American  rail- 
roads have  been  constructed,  and  great  as  is  the  total  mileage  already 
made,  the  railroad  accommodation  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  by  any  means  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  country. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  system  has  only  been  co-equal  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  population:  the  extent  of  mileage  is  attributable  to  the 
vast  extent  of  territory  settled,  and  the  great  distances  between  the  seats 
of  population. 

In  many  parts  of  the  States,  indeed,  the  existing  railways  are  quite 
insufficient.  In  the  South,  the  system  is  very  imperfectly  developed. 
Whilst  slaves  £xisted,  there  was  a  determined  hostility  in  the  Southern 
Slates  to  the  expansion  of  any  general  railway  system,  arising  from  the 
apprehension  that  it  would  be  used  for  the  escape  of  slaves.  ,  ,  . 

From  West  to  East,  also,  the  present  railways  are  quite  insufficient 
for  the  growing  traffic.  The  lines  of  communication  from  the  West  by 
canal,  &c.,  which  existed  previously  to  railways,  have  not  been  affected 
by  their  construction.  The  produce  of  the  Western  States  has,  in  fact, 
increased  faster  than  the  means  of  transport,  and  additional  facilities  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  are  urgently  required.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  development  of  the  West  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  making  this  additional  provision. 


163.    Completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  (1869) 

BY    HENRY    VARNUM    POOR 

Poor  established  Peer's  Manual  of  FnilreaJ!,  and  waa  for  many  yean  an  au- 
thuiily  nn  railruad  interests.  —  M)lii>gra|>hy  :  Library  uf  I.eland  btanford  Junior 
Univtrsily,  i'alahgui  of  the  Hopkins  Kailway  Library,  73-86. 

THE  present  year  witnesses  the  completion  of  the  most  important 
enterprise  of  the  kind  ever  executed  in  any  country  —  a  line  of 
railroad  from  the  Missouri  River  across  the  Continent,  and  with  con- 
necting lines,  from  the  Atlantic  to  Pacific  Ocean,  a  distance  of  3,250 
miles.  This  great  undertaking  was  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of 
1863,  but  no  considerable  amount  of  work  was  made  till  1865,  in  which 
year  only  alxiut  100  miles  were  constructed;  in  1866,  about  300  miles 
were  opened;  in  1867,  about  the  same  number;  in  1868,  about  800 
miles;  and  in  the  present  year,  about  300;  the  whole  distance  from  the 
Missouri  to  Sacramento  being  1,800  miles.  .  .  .  Toward  the  con- 
struction of  these  roads  the  Government  has,  or  will,  issue  its  6  per  cent, 
(urren<y  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  about  {63,616,000,  viz.:  upon  300 
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miles  at  the  rate  of  ^48,000  per  mile ;  upon  976  miles  at  the  rate  of 
{33,000  per  mile;  and  upon  1,124  miles  at  the  rate  of  f  16,000  per 
mile.  The  annual  interest  upon  the  above  sum  will  equal  £3,816,960. 
These  bonds  are  a  second  mortgage  upon  the  respective  lines,  the 
several  Companies  being  authorized  to  issue  their  own  bonds  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Government  subsidy,  and  to  make  them  a  first 
mortgage  upon  their  roads. 

The  influence  of  these  works  .  .  .  upon  the  commerce  and  welfere 
of  the  country,  must  be  immense.  A  vast  commerce,  yet  In  its  infancy, 
already  exists  between  the  two  shores  of  the  Continent.  .With  the  ad- 
vantage and  stimulus  of  the  railroad  this  commerce  must  soon  assume 
colossal  proportions.  Fronting  the  Pacific  slope  are  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  people  in  Eastern  Asia,  who  are  rapiiily  taking  part  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  who  will  have  the  most  intimate  relations 
with  our  own  Continent,  which  produces  the  gold  and  silver  which  at 
present  forms  one  of  the  chief  staples  of  commerce  with  them.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  commerce  which  will 
eventually  exist  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  China  and  Japan.  It  is  a 
■commerce  in  which  the  world  is  to  engage,  and  in  which  the  Pacific 
Railroad  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  instruments. 

This  road,  too,  will  open  up  to  settlement  vast  tracts  of  hitherto  inac- 
cessible territory,  either  fertile  in  soil,  or  rich  in  the  more  valuable 
minerals  which  are  likely  amply  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  agricul- 
tural wealth.  The  main  line  will  serve  as  the  trunk  from  which  lateral 
roads,  constructed  by  private  enterprise,  will  branch  off  in  every  direc- 
tion. Already  several  important  branches  are  in  progress  —  one  to 
Denver,  Colorado ;  one  to  Salt  Lake  City  ;  and  one  to  connect  it  with 
the  Columbia  River.  These  branches  will  open  up  wide  sections  and 
add  largely  to  the  traffic  of  the  trunk  line. 

The  construction  of  this,  and  of  similar  works,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  Government,  has  excited  great  interest,  and  although  at  present 
public  opinion  seems  to  be  against  any  further  grants  of  money,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Government  has  been  largely  the  gainer  by  the 
aid  it  has  extended  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  branches.  The 
public  taxes  equal,  at  the  present  time,  ten  dollars  per  head  of  our 
population.  These  works  have  been  instrumental  in  adding  more  than 
500,000  to  our  population,  whose  contributions  to  the  National  treasury 
have  far  exceeded  the  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  to  them.  They  have 
certainly  been  instrumenul  in  securing   the  construction   of  an  equal 
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extent  of  line  which,  but  for  them,  would  not  have  been  built.  Assum- 
ing the  tonnage  of  these  roads  to  equal  3,000  tons  to  the  mile  of  road, 
the  aggregate  will  be  9,800,000  tons,  having  a  value  of  {490,000,000. 
The  gain  to  the  Federal  Government  from  the  creation  of  such  an 
immense  tonnage  and  value  far  exceeds  the  sums  it  has  paid  in  aid  of 
their  construction,  while  the  gain  wilt,  in  a  very  short  time,  more  than 
e(]ua]  the  principal  sum  of  the  bonds  issued.  Equally  beneiicent  results 
will  follow  the  construction  of  similar  works.  The  people  of  the  United 
Stales  cannot  afford  to  have  extensive  portions  of  their  wide  domain  re- 
main without  means  of  access.  In  cases  where  such  means  have  not  ■ 
been  supplied  by  navigable  water-courses  they  must  be  by  a  railway,  or 
vast  territories  must  remain,  what  they  now  are,  deserts.  The  argument 
in  favor  of  Government  aid  is  as  conclusive  as  it  is  simple.  .  .  , 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  could 
have  been  secured  in  no  other  way,  it  would  have  been  the  soundest 
policy  for  Government  to  have  assumed  their  construction,  even  without 
the  expectation  of  realizing  a  dollar  of  direct  income  from  them.  The 
actual  cost  of  these  works  have  been  about  Ji, 200,000,000.  The  in- 
terest on  this  sum  is  872,000,000.  They  have  created  a  commerce 
worth  Sio,ooo,ooo,ooo  annually.  Such  a  commerce  has  enabled  the 
people  to  pay  $400,000,000  into  the  public  treasury  with  far  greater 
ease  than  they  couid  have  paid  Jioo, 000,000  without  them.  No  hne 
of  ordinary  importance  was  ever  constructed  that  did  not,  from  the 
wealih  it  created,  speedily  repay  its  cost,  although  it  may  never  have 
returned  a  dollar  to  its  share  or  bondholders.  If  this  be  true  of  local 
and  unimportant  works,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  of  great  lines, 
which  will  open  vast  sections  of  our  public  domain,  now  a  desert,  but 
abounding  in  all  the  elements  of  wealth. 

While,  therefore,  there  are  but  few  cases  which  would  justify  the 
Government  in  extending  aid  to  railroads,  there  are  some  in  which  its 
interposition  becomes  an  imperative  duty.  In  addition  to  the  Central 
line  now  constnicted,  nothing  could  be  more  promotive  of  the  general 
welfare  th.in  the  opening,  by  its  aid,  both  the  Northern  and  Southern 
routes.  Upon  each  of  these  are  immense  extents  of  territory,  full  of 
naturn)  wealth,  but  which,  without  a  railroad,  are  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  settlement  or  commerce.  Aid  extended  to  both  lines,  instead 
of  weakening  the  public  credit,  would  greatly  strengthen  it.  .  .  . 
Henry  \'.  Poor.  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States,  1869-1870 

(New  York,  1869),  xlvi-xlviii  ^oxj'/wt. 
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164.    "A  Condition,  not  a  Theory"  (1887) 

BY    PRESIDENT    GROVER    CLEVELAND 

President  QeTcIand's  annual  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1S87,  from  which 
this  extract  is  taken,  was  devoted  entirely  lo  the  question  of  surplus  revenue,  its  causes 
and  remedy.  This  unique  presentation  of  the  need  of  tarifir  rcfotm  as  an  issue  of 
such  paramount  importance  (hat,  in  a  message  devoted  to  the  "state  of  the  Union," 
no  other  subject  was  worthy  of  a  place  beside  it,  made  larilT  reform  the  issue  in  the 
presidential  contest  of  the  ensuing  year.  This  was  Cleveland's  most  famous  message. 
—  For  Cleveland,  see  J.  L.  Whittle,  Graver  ClevtlanJ.  —  Bibliography:  Brookings 
_  and  RJQgwalt,  Sriefi  far  Debate,  Nos.  xxxvii-xliv;  Bowker  and  lies,  Jieadtr's  Cuidi 
'  in  Economic,  Social,  and  Political  Science,  54-64.  —  For  other  discussions  of  the  tariff 
question,  see  Conlemfiorariei,  [II,  Nos.  78,  130;  below.  No.  166. 

OUR  scheme  of  tax:ition,  by  means  of  which  this  needless  surplus  is 
taken  from  the  people  and  put  into  the  ptibUc  treasury,  consists  of 
a  tarilTor  duly  levied  upon  importations  from  abroad,  and  internal- reve- 
nue taxes  levied  upon  the  consumption  of  tobacco  and  spirituous  and  malt 
liquors.  It  must  be  conceded  that  none  of  the  things  subjected  to  inter- 
nal-revenue taxation  are,  strictly  speaking,  necessaries ;  there  appears  to 
be  no  just  complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  consumers  of  these  articles, 
and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without 
hardship  to  any  portion  of  the  people. 

But  our  present  tarilT  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical  source 
of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought  to  be  at  once  revised  and  amended.  These 
laws,  as  their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price  to  consumers  of  all 
articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such 
duties.  Thus  the  amount  of  the  duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by  those 
who  purchase  for  use  these  imported  articles.  Many  of  these  things, 
however,  are  raised  or  manufactured  in  our  own  country,  and  the  duties 
now  levied  upon  foreign  goods  and  products  are  called  protection  to  these 
home  manufactures,  because  they  render  it  possible  for  those  of  our  peo- 
ple who  are  manufacturers  (o  make  these  taxed  articles  and  sell  them 
for  a  price  equal  to  that  demanded  for  the  imported  goods  that  have  paid 
customs  duty.  So  it  happens  that  while  comparatively  a  few  use  the 
imported  articles,  millions  of  our  people,  who  never  use  and  never  saw 
any  of  the  foreign  products,  purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind 
made  in  this  country,  and  pay  therefor  nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced 
price  which  the  duty  adds  to  the  imported  articles.  Those  who  buy 
imports  pay  the  duty  charged  thereon  into  the  public  treasury,  but  the 
great  majority  of  our  citizens,  who  buy  domestic  articles  of  the  same 
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class,  pay  a  sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to  this  duty  to  the  home 
manufacturer.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  proposed  to  entirely  relieve  the  country  of  this  taxation.  It 
must  be  Extensively  continued  as  the  source  of  the  Government's  in- 
come; and  in  a  readjustment  of  our  tariff  the  interests  of  American  labor 
engaged  in  manufacture  should  be  carefully  considered,  as  well  as  the 
preservation  of  our  manufacturers.  It  may  be  called  protection,  or  by 
any  other  name,  but  relief  from  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  our  present 
tariff  laws  should  be  devised  with  especial  precaution  against  imperiling 
the  existence  of  our  manufacturing  interests.  Bat  this  existence  should 
not  mean  a  condition  which,  without  regard  to  the  public  welfare  or  a 
national  exigency,  must  always  insure  the  realization  of  immense  profils 
instead  of  moderately  profitable  returns.  As  the  volume  and  diversity 
of  our  national  activities  increase,  new  recruits  are  added  to  those  who 
desire  a  continuation  of  the  advantages  which  they  conceive  the  present 
system  of  tarilT  taxation  directly  affords  them.  So  stubbornly  have  all 
efforts  to  reform  the  present  condition  been  resisted  by  those  of  our 
fellow- citizens  thus  engaged,  that  they  can  hardly  complain  of  the  sus- 
picion, entertained  to  a  certain  extent,  that  there  exists  an  organized 
combination  all  along  the  line  to  maintain  their  advantage. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  centennial  celebrations,  and  with  becoming 
pride  we  rejoice  in  American  skill  and  ingenuity,  in  American  energy, 
and  enterprise,  and  in  the  wonderful  natural  advantages  and  resources 
developed  by  a  century's  national  growth.  Vet  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  justify  a  scheme  which  permits  a  tax  to  be  laid  upon  every  consumer 
in  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  our  manufacturers,  quite  beyond  a  reason- 
able demand  for  governmental  regard,  it  suits  the  purposes  of  advocacy 
to  call  our  manufactures  infant  industries  still  needing  the  highest  and 
greatest  degree  of  favor  and  fostering  care  that  can  be  wrung  from 
Federal  legislation.  .  .  . 

But  the  reduction  of  taxation  demanded  should  be  so  measured  as  not 
to  necessitate  or  justify  either  the  loss  of  employment  by  the  working- 
man  nor  the  lessening  of  his  wages ;  and  the  profits  still  remaining  to  the 
manufacturer,  after  a  necessary  readjustment,  should  fiimish  do  excuse 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  his  employes  either  in  their  oppor- 
tunity to  work  or  in  the  diminution  of  their  compensation.  .  .  . 

Under  our  present  laws  more  than  four  thousand  articles  are  subject  to 
duty.  Many  of  these  do  not  in  any  way  compete  with  our  own  manu- 
factures, and  many  are  hardly  worth  attention  as  subjects  of  ri 
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considerable  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  aggregate,  by  adding  them  to 
the  free  list.  The  taxation  of  luxuries  presents  no  features  of  hardship ; 
but  the  necessaries  of  life  used  and  consumed  by  all  the  people,  the  duty 
upon  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  livjng  in  every  home,  shouldtbe  greatly 
cheapened. 

The  radical  reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  raw  material  used 
in  manufactures,  or  its  free  importation,  is  of  course  an  important  factor 
in  any  effort  to  reduce  the  price  of  these  necessaries  ;  it  would  not  only 
relieve  them  from  the  increased  cost  caused  by  the  tariff  on  such  mate- 
rial, but  the  manufactured  products  being  thus  cheapened,  that  part 
of  the  tariff  now  laid  upon  such  product,  as  a  compensation  to  our  manu- 
facturers for  the  present  price  of  raw  material,  could  be  accordingly 
modified.  Such  reduction,  or  free  importation,  would  serve  beside  to 
largely  reduce  the  revenue.  It  is  not  apparent  how  such  a  change  can 
have  any  injurious  effect  upon  our  manufacturers.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  appear  to  give  them  a  better  chance  in  foreign  markets  with  the 
manufacturers  of  other  countries,  who  cheapen  their  wares  by  free  mate- 
rial. Thus  our  people  might  have  the  opportunity  of  extending  their 
sales  beyond  the  hmits  of  home  consumption  —  saving  them  from  the 
depression,  interruption  in  business,  and  loss  caused  by  a  glutted 
domestic  market,  and  affording  their  employes  more  certain  and  steady 
labor,  with  its  resulting  quiet  and  contentment.  .  .  . 

Our  progress  toward  a  wise  conclusion  will  not  be  improved  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  theories  of  protection  and  free  trade.  This  savors  too  much 
of  bandying  epithets.  It  is  a  condition  which  confronts  us — not  a 
theory.  Relief  from  this  condition  may  involve  a  slight  reduction  of  the 
advantages  which  we  award  our  home  productions,  but  the  entire  with- 
drawal of  such  advantages  should  not  be  contemplated.  The  question  of 
free  trade  is  absolutely  irrelevant ;  and  the  persistent  claim  made  in 
certain  quarters,  that  all  the  efforts  to  relieve  the  people  from  unjust  and 
unnecessary  taxation  are  schemes  of  so-called  free-traders,  is  mischievous 
and  far  removed  from  any  consideration  for  the  public  good. 

The  simple  and  pbin  duty  which  we  owe  the  people  is  to  reduce  tax- 
ation to  the  necessary  expenses  of  an  economical  operation  of  the 
Government,  and  to  restore  to  the  business  of  the  country  the  money 
which  we  hold  in  the  Treasury  through  the  perversion  of  governmental 
powers,  .  .  . 

Senate  Journal,  50  Cong.,  I  sess.  (Washington,  1887),  \\-\t  passim. 
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165.    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(1887-1891) 

BY    ALDACE    FREEMAN    WALKER   (1891) 

Walker  is  a  prominent  lawyer  and  financier.  Whun  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Coininissiun  was  organiied  in  1S87,  President  Cleveland  apfjointed  him  a  memlwr  of 
the  body.  He  served  two  years,  and  then  held  important  jiosiliuns  in  railroad- traffic 
associations  until  1^94,  when  he  became  a  receiver  of  the  Santa  >'e  railroad  system, 
and,  later,  chairman  of  the  board  iil  direcliirs  of  the  reorganized  com|>any. —  Uibliog- 
raphy :  itrookingi  and  kingwall,  Bri//i  for  DthaU,  Nos.  xlvii,  lii ;  Bowker  and  lira, 
Reader's  Guide  in  /icoiwmir,  Social,  ana  Paliliial  Sciciicr,  4j-^l ;  Library  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  Univetsily,  (  ata/ngut  of  the  Hopkins  Railway  Lihrary,  150-152. 

THIS  universal  reliance  upon  competition  as  the  safeguard  of  the 
public  has  had  two  noticeable  results :  lirst,  it  has  tended  to 
entrench  railroad  managers  in  the  belief  that  the  public  was  protected 
sufficiently  thereby,  and  that  carriers  by  rail,  like  carriers  by  sea,  were 
entitled  to  fix  rates  at  will,  subject  only  to  the  control  of  competitive 
conditions.  .  ,  . 

In  the  second  place,  in  its  practical  working,  competition  bred  dis- 
crimination. The  evils  of  unjust  discrimination  in  railway  methods 
cannot  be  too  vividly  portrayed.  As  time  went  on  they  became  more 
and  more  pronounced,  until  they  were  too  great  to  be  endured.  Legis- 
lative investigations  were  demanded.  .  .  . 

The  remedy  proposed  was  the  forbidding  of  unjust  discrimination 
under  pains  and  penalties.  That  was  the  essence  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law.  In  other  words,  the  result  was  prohibited  while  the 
cause  was  left  in  full  operation.  It  was  thought  that  free  and  unre- 
stricted competition  must  be  maintained  as  an  essential  principle  of  the 
American  railway  system.  ,  .  . 

...  Of  course  discriminations  in  railway  rates  are  necessary  ;  for 
example,  the  rate  ujKin  silk  and  upon  sand  should  not  be  the  same,  and 
the  question  is  often  a  doubtful  one  whether  a  particular  discrimination 
is  or  is  not  unjust.  The  determination  of  this  question,  arising  in  innu- 
merable forms,  is  the  matter  which  has  chiefly  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  since  the  p>assage  of  the  law.  .  ,  . 

.  .  .  When  the  law  first  went  into  operation  it  was  feh  that  a  new  era 
had  arrived.  The  statute  demanded  the  undeviating  and  inflexible 
maintenance  of  the  published  turilT  rates.  .  .  .  This  was  just  what 
conservative  and  influential  railway  managers  desired.     It  was  not  only 
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just,  bul  it  protected  their  revenues.  The  new  rule  was  cheerfully 
accepted  and  imperative  orders  were  issued  for  its  obedience.  But 
toward  the  close  of  1887  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  there  were 
difficulties,  which  became  much  more  serious  in  1888.  On  even  rates 
the  traffic  naturally  flowed  to  the  direct  lines,  which  could  give  the  best 
service  and  make  the  best  time.  Roads  less  direct  or  of  less  capacity, 
roads  with  higher  grades  or  less  advantageous  terminals  and  roads 
otherwise  at  a  disadvantage,  found  that  business  was  leaving  them. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  law  in  this  its  most  essential  feature,  as  well 
as  in  other  respects,  was  practically  a  direct  interference  by  the  govern- 
ment in  favor  of  the  strong  roads  and  against  the  weak.  Dissatisfaction 
arose  among  officials  of  roads  whose  earnings  were  reduced  and  which 
were  often  near  the  edge  of  insolvency.  It  had  been  customary  for 
them  to  obtain  business  by  rebates  and  o'ther  like  devices,  and  they 
knew  no  other  method.  It  presently  became  to  some  of  them  a  case 
of  desperation.  There  was  nothing  in  the  law  specifically  forbidding 
the  payment  of  "  commissions,"  and  it  was  found  that  the  routing  of 
business  might  be  secured  to  a  given  line  by  a  slight  expenditure  of  that 
nature  to  a  shipper's  friend.  Other  kindred  devices  were  suggested, 
some  new,  some  old  ;  the  payment  of  rent,  clerk  hire,  dock  charges, 
elevator  fees,  drayage,  the  allowance  of  exaggerated  claims,  free  trans- 
portation within  some  single  State  — a  hundred  ingenious  forms  of 
evading  the  plain  requirements  of  the  law  —  were  said  to  be  in  use. 
The  demoralization  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  minor  roads ; 
shippers  were  ready  to  give  information  to  other  lines  concerning 
concessions  which  were  offered  them,  and  to  state  the  sum  required  to 
control  their  patronage.  A  freight  agent  thus  appealed  to  at  first 
perhaps  might  let  the  business  go,  but  when  the  matter  became  more 
serious  and  he  saw  one  large  shipper  after  another  seeking  a  less 
desirable  route,  he  was  very  apt  to  throw  up  his  hands  and  fall  in  with 
the  procession. 

Meanwhile  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  It  was  found  that  the  sixth  or  administrative  section  had  been  so 
framed  as  to  require  the  exact  maintenance  of  the  tari(fe  of  each 
carrier,  but  that  this  important  provision  had  been  omitted  respecting 
"joint  tariffs,"  in  which  two  or  more  carriers  participate;  rates  upon 
interstate  traffic  are  usually  joint.  .  .  . 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  year  came  a  reaching  out  for  a  remedy. 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  amendments  to  the  law 
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were  adopte<}  by  which  shippers  as  well  as  carriers  were  made  subject  to 
its  penalties,  and  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  was  added  to  the 
fine  in  cases  of  unjust  discrimmation;  joint  tariffs  were  also  distinctly 
brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  and  the  courts. 

These  amendments  became  effective  March  2,  1889,  and  their  influ- 
ence was  immediately  felt.  .  .  .  The  third  year  therefore  exhibited  an 
almost  entire  cessation  of  the  use  of  illegitimate  methods  for  securing 
business,  and  until  near  its  close  little  complaint  was  heard.  The 
fourth  year,  1890,  witnessed  a  renewed  relaxation  of  the  spirit  of 
obedience.  The  conditions  that  had  prevailed  in  1888  again  became 
pressing,  and  evasions  secretly  inaugurated  were  not  efficiently  dealt 
with ;  for  a  considerable  time  no  prosecutions  were  commenced ;  cus- 
tomers began  to  renew  their  appeals  for  favors,  or  as  they  term  it, 
for  relief;  and  it  was  presently  a  common  statement  among  shippers 
and  traffic  agents  that  the  law  was  after  all  a  dead  letter,  and  that  its 
penalties  need  not  be  feared.  A  short  corn  crop  added  its  pressure  by 
threatening  a  deficiency  in  the  usual  tonnage ;  and  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  although  irregularities  were  more  carefully  concealed,  they  were 
generally  believed  to  exist  to  a  considerable  extent.  .  .  . 
Aldace  F.  Walter,  Tie  Operation  oflht  Interstate  Commerce  L41W,  in  Forum, 

July,  1891  (New  Yorit),  XI,  524-533  ^wkot. 


166.    The  Tariff  and  Reciprocity  (1890) 

BY    PRESIDENT    BENJAMIN    HARRISON 

Haniion  was  elected  president  un  a  platform  advocating  protection  to  bone  in- 
dustrin;  and,  two  munths  before  he  aeni  to  Congress  llie  annual  meuage  from 
which  this  extract  is  taken,  be  had  approved  of  the  "  McKinley  Act,"  a  tariff  measure 
which  greatly  increased  protection,  while  it  reduced  the  revenue  from  import  Julies. 
This  law  contained  a  section  providing  for  a  limited  reciprocity  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  text,  a  measure  that  had  l>cen  strongly  advocated  by  James  G.  Blaine 
(see  No.  160  above),  the  secretary  of  slate.  Immediately  after  its  passage  the 
McKinley  law  was  subjected  10  much  severe  criticism  both  at  home  and  abroad. — 
For  Harrison,  see  Lew  Wallace,  Life  of  Ginirai  Btnjamtn  Harriion. — Bibliography: 
Bowker  and  lies,  Jteader'i  Guide  in  Etonomic,  Social,  and  Political  Science,  65; 
and  as  in  No.  164  above. 

THE  misinformation  as  to  the  terms  of  the  act  which  has  been  so 
widely  disseminated  at  home  and  abroad  will  be  corrected  by 
experience,  and  the  evil  auguries  as  to  its  results  confounded  by  the 
market  reports,  the  savings-banks,  international  trade  balances,  and  the 
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general  prosperity  of  our  people.  Already  we  begin  to  hear  from 
abroad  and  from  our  custom-houses  that  the  prohibitory  effect  upon 
importations  imputed  to  the  act  is  not  justified.  .  .  .  And  so  far  from 
being  an  act  to  limit  exports,  I  confidently  believe  that  under  it  we  shall 
secure  a  larger  and  more  profitable  participation  in  foreign  trade  than 
we  have  ever  enjoyed,  and  that  we  shall  recover  a  proportionate  partici- 
pation in  the  ocean  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  ,  .  , 

There  is  no  disposition  among  any  of  our  people  to  promote  prohibi- 
tory or  retaliatory  legislation.  Our  policies  are  adopted  not  to  the  hurt 
of  others,  but  to  secure  for  ourselves  those  advantages  that  fairly  grow 
out  of  our  favored  position  as  a  nation.  Our  form  of  government,  with 
its  incident  of  universal  suffrage,  makes  it  imperative  that  we  shall  save 
our  working  people  from  the  agitations  and  distresses  which  scant  work 
and  wages  that  have  no  margin  for  comfort  always  beget.  But  after  all 
this  is  done  it  will  be  found  that  our  markets  are  open  to  friendly  com- 
mercial exchanges  of  enormous  value  to  the  other  great  powers. 

From  the  time  of  my  induction  into  office  the  duty  of  using  every 
power  and  influence  given  by  law  to  the  Executive  Department  for  the 
development  of  larger  markets  for  our  products,  especially  our  farm 
products,  has  been  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  no  effort  has  been  or 
will  be  spared  to  promote  that  end.  We  are  under  no  disadvantage  in 
any  foreign  market,  except  that  we  pay  our  workmen  and  workwomen 
belter  wages  than  are  paid  elsewhere — better  abstractly,  better  rela- 
tively to  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  very 
largely  increased  foreign  trade  is  accessible  to  us  without  bartering  for 
it  either  our  home  market  for  such  products  of  the  farm  and  shop  as  our 
own  people  can  supply  or  the  wages  of  our  working  people. 

In  many  of  the  products  of  wood  and  iron,  and  in  meats  and  bread- 
stuffs,  we  have  advantages  that  only  need  better  facilities  of  intercourse 
and  transportation  to  secure  for  them  large  foreign  markets.  The  reci- 
procity clause  of  the  tariff  act  wisely  and  effectively  opens  the  way  to 
secure  a  large  reciprocal  trade  in  exchange  for  the  free  admission  to  our 
ports  of  certain  products.  The  right  of  independent  nations  to  make 
special  reciprocal  trade  concessions  is  well  established,  and  does  not 
impair  either  the  comity  due  to  other  powers  or  what  is  known  as  the 
"  favored -nation  clause,"  so  generally  found  in  commercial  treaties. 
What  is  given  to  one  for  an  adequate  agreed  consideration  can  not  be 
claimed  by  another  freely.  The  state  of  the  revenues  was  such  that  we 
could  dispense  with  any  import  duties  upon  coffee,  tea,  hides,  and  the 
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lower  grades  of  sugar  and  molasses.  That  the  large  advantage  resulting 
to  the  countries  producing  and  exporting  these  articles  by  placing  them 
on  the  free  list  entitled  us  to  expect  a  fair  return  in  the  way  of  customs 
concessions  upon  articles  exported  by  us  to  them  was  so  obvious  that  to 
have  gratuitously  abandoned  this  opportunity  to  enlarge  our  trade  would 
have  been  an  unpardonable  error. 

There  were  but  two  methods  of  maintaining  control  of  this  question 
open  to  Congress :  to  place  all  of  these  articles  upon  the  dutiable  list, 
subject  to  such  treaty  agreements  as  could  be  secured,  or  to  place  them 
all  presently  upon  the  free  list,  but  subject  to  the  reimposition  of  speci- 
fied duties  if  the  countries  from  which  we  received  them  should  refuse 
to  give  to  us  suitable  reciprocal  benefits.  Tliis  latter  method,  I  think, 
possesses  great  advantages.  It  expresses  in  advance  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  reciprocity  arrangements  affecting  these  products,  which 
must  otherwise  have  been  delayed  and  unascertained  until  each  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  the  necessary  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. Experience  has  shown  that  some  treaties  looking  to  reciprocal 
trade  have  failed  to  secure  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion,  and  others  having  passed  that  stage  have  for  years  awaited  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  and  Senate  in  such  modifications  of  our 
revenue  laws  as  were  necessary  to  give  effect  to  their  provisions.  We 
now  have  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  in  advance  in  a  distinct  and 
definite  offer  of  free  entry  to  our  ports  of  specific  articles.  The  Execu- 
tive is  not  required  to  deal  in  conjecture  as  to  what  Congress  will  accept- 
Indeed,  this  reciprocity  provision  is  more  than  an  offer.  Our  part  of 
the  bargain  is  complete ;  delivery  has  been  made ;  and  when  the  coun- 
tries from  which  we  receive  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides  have  placed 
on  their  free  lists  such  of  our  products  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  as  an 
equivalent  for  our  concession,  a  proclamation  of  that  fact  completes  the 
transaction ;  and  in  the  mean  time  our  own  people  have  free  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  and  hides. 

The  indications  thus  far  given  are  very  hopeful  of  early  and  favorable 
action  by  the  countries  from  which  we  receive  our  large  imports  of 
coffee  and  sugar,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  if  steam  communi- 
cation with  these  countries  can  be  promptly  improved  and  enlarged  the 
next  year  will  show  a  most  gratifying  increase  in  our  exports  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions,  as  well  as  of  some  important  lines  of  manufactured 
goods. 
Sennit  Journal,  51  Cong.,  i  sess.  (Washington,  1890),  8  passim. 
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167.    The  Clearing-House  System  {1890-1893) 

BY  COMPTROLLERS  EDWARD  SAMUEL  LACEY  AND  JAMES  H.   ECKELS 

Licey  was  compUoller  of  the  curtcncy  duriog  the  major  portion  of  Harrisoo'i 
administration,  and  Eckels  held  the  position  during  Cleveland's  second  adminiMia- 
tion.  The  comptroller  has  charge  uf  all  mailers  relating  to  national  banks;  bii 
annual  report  includes  also  the  condition  of  state  and  savings-banks,  and  is.  in  con- 
sequence, a  risumi  of  Ihe  banking  inleiesu  uf  the  nation  daring  the  year.  The 
issuance  of  clearing-house  certificaleB  during  the  financial  stringency  of  1893,  con- 
temporary with  the  agitation  fur  Ihe  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Law,  was  denounced  by 
the  advocates  of  free  «lver.  This  extract  is  from  the  ofhcial  reports.  —  Bibliography : 
Brookings  and  Ringwalt,  Briifs  for  Debate,  No,  xxjcvi;  Bowker  and  lies,  Readet's 
Guide  in  Econamii,  Social,  ana  PoHHcai  Stiente,  35-44;  Horace  "WhVx,  Money  and 
Baniing,  ^fn^An- 

A,     LACEY's    REPORT,    189I 

THE  elTect  of  a  general  monetary  stringency  is  felt  first  and  most 
seriously  by  banks  located  in  the  larger  of  the  reserve  cities. 
Whenever  financial  affairs  are  in  a  normal  condition  Ihe  surplus  funds 
of  the  local  banks  find  their  way  to  the  vaults  of  their  correspond- 
ent banks  located  in  the  great  centers  of  business  activity.  This  is 
undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  these  deposits  may  be  made 
available  for  lawful  money  reserve  and  that  a  small  rate  of  interest  is,  as 
a  rule,  paid  upon  bank  balances  by  associations  in  the  larger  cities,  and 
to  the  further  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  a  good  balance  with  their  city 
correspondents  strengthens  the  claim  of  the  interior  banks  upon  the 
former  for  rediscounts  when  the  temporary  condition  of  redundancy 
passes  away  and  the  increased  demand  for  money  is  greater  than  the 
interior  banks  from  their  resources  can  conveniently  supply. 

Thus  it  results  that  the  wants  of  a  continent  in  case  of  general  depres- 
sion are  at  last  brought  through  various  channels  of  business  activity,  by 
way  of  withdrawals  or  loans,  to  the  bankers  of  the  great  metropolitan 
cities  for  relief,  and  they  are  presented  in  such  a  form,  in  many  cases, 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  refusal,  if  general  bankruptcy  is  to  be 
avoided. 

During  the  period  of  the  stringency  [1890]  .  .  .  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  were  subjected  to  the  most  pressing 
demands,  and  after  very  careful  consideration  it  was  decided  by  the 
associated  banks  that  the  exigency  made  necessary  a  resort  to  the 
issuing  of  clearing-house  loan  certificates,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
clearing-house  balances.  This  expedient  had  been  successfully  resorted 
to  during  the  panics  of  1873  ^"^  1884. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Clearing-House  Associatioii,  on  the 
nth  day  of  November,  1890,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Jtaehicd,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appoinied  by  th«  chair,  of  which  the  ch»i«- 
nuui  iball  be  one,  lo  receive  from  banki  members  of  the  association  bills  receivable 
and  other  securities,  lo  be  approved  by  said  commiltee,  who  shall  be  authorized  lo 
ti*ue  therefor,  to  such  depositing  banks,  loan  certi^cates  bearing  interest  at  6  per 
cent  per  anaum,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  commiaaion  of  one-quarter  of  I  cent  for 
every  thirty  dayg  such  certificates  shall  remain  unpaiil,  and  such  loan  certiticates  shall 
not  be  in  excess  of  75  percent  of  the  market  value  of  the  securities  of  bills  receivable  so 
deposited,  and  such  certificates  shall  be  received  and  paid  in  settlement  of  balances 
at  the  clearing  house.  .  .  . 

These  certificates  were,  by  uiunimous  agreement  upon  the  part  of  the 
clearing-house  banks,  accepted  in  lieu  of  money  in  the  settlement  of 
clearing-house  balances. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  these  securities  in  case  the 
collaterals  pledged  were  found  insufficient,  the  several  boards  of  directors 
of  the  associated  banks  were  requested  to,  and  did,  pass  a  resolution  in 
the  following  form  : 

Rfsohitd,  That  any  loss  resulting  from  the  issue  of  loan  certificates  shall  be  borne 
by  the  banks  comprising  the  Clearing-House  Association  pro  rata  of  capital  and 
surplus,  and  this  resolution  shall  be  ratilied  by  the  boards  of  the  respective  banks, 
members  of  the  association,  and  a  certified  copy  of  such  consent  delivered  to  the 
chainn&u  of  the  loan  committee. 

B.     ECKELS'S    REPORT,    1893 

THE  unprecedented  condition  of  the  money  market  from  June  to 
September  called  for  extraordinary  remedies,  not  only  to  avert 
genera]  disaster  to  the  banks  but  to  prevent  commercial  ruin.  This 
remedy  was  the  issuing  of  clearing-house  loan  certificates,  which  were 
brought  into  use  as  in  1873,  1884,  iSgo-'gi,  by  the  associated  banks  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities  where 
needed.  The  service  rendered  by  them  was  invaluable,  and  to  their 
timely  issuance  by  the  associated  banks  of  the  cities  named  is  due  the 
fact  that  the  year's  record  of  suspensions  and  &ilures  is  not  greatly 
augmented. 

.  .  .  The  subject  .  .  .  constitutes  a  very  important  part  of  the  year's 
banking  history,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  here  and  there  are  to 
be  found  those  who  entertain  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the  purpose 
for  which  these  certificates  were  issued  and  what  was  accomplished  by 
their  issuance.  Briefly  stated,  they  were  temporary  loans  made  by  the 
banks  associated  together  as  a  clearing-bouse  association,  to  the  mem- 
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bers  of  such  association,  and  were  available  to  such  banks  only  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  balances  due  from  and  to  each  other,  these  balances 
under  nonnal  conditions  of  business  being  always  settled  in  coin  or 
currency.  .  .  . 

At  a  time  when  vast  sums  of  coin  and  currency  were  being  withdrawn 
from  the  banks,  to  be  hoarded,  these  loan  certificates,  by  performing  the 
functions  of  the  currency  or  coin  customarily  required  for  settling  daily 
balances  at  the  clearing  house,  released  so  much  currency  or  coin  to  the 
legitimate  and  current  demands  of  business  and  unquestionably  placed 
it  within  the  power  of  the  banks  in  the  cities  named  to  extend  to  outside 
banks  the  aid  needed  on  the  one  hand  and  liberally  granted  on  the 
other.  In  no  instance  were  these  certificates  designed  to  nor  did  they 
circulate  as  money.  They  were  but  due-bills  and  their  sole  function 
consisted  in  discharging  the  single  obligation  at  the  clearing  house.  An 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  bank  in  any  of  the  associations  issuing 
these  certificates  to  use  them  otherwise  would  have  incurred  a  fine  and 
other  penalties  provided  in  the  mles  governing  such  associations.  Their 
issuance  at  so  early  a  date  in  the  financial  derangement  of  the  country 
was  most  opportune  in  not  only  preventing  an  acute  panic,  but  in  tend- 
ing to  restore  public  confidence,  such  action  demonstrating  that  by 
mutual  agreement  of  all,  the  weak  banks  of  the  association  would  be,  so 
far  as  depositors  and  other  creditors  were  concerned,  as  strong  as  the 
strongest.  .  .  . 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  movement  and  amount  of  the  issue 
of  loan  certificates  in  1893  in  the  cities  named,  will  indicate  the  measure 
of  relief  afforded  by  them : 


*H 

•undLng"  " 

L.tE«t 

DxcdT 

"eJlul  ' 

•^Sih 

New  York 

une  16 
Aug.  II 

Aug.  29  to  Sept.  6 

138,280,000 
10,965,000 
ii,44S/wo 
M75.000 

987.000 

Nov.l 

Oct'io 

«3.835/»o 

Aug.  J3  to  Sept.  1 
Aug.  24  to  Sept.  9 

Ballimore 

PilUburg 

845,000 
33a.ooo 

S63.152.000 

Z/ouse  Executive  Documents,  52  Cong., 
No.  3,  pt.  I,  pp.  12-13  pi^sim  ;  53 
XXllI,  pt.  i,  No.  3,  pt.  t,  pp.  i5-i6^iu.tm. 


(Washington,  1891),  XXIV. 
53  Cong.,  2  sess.  (Washington,  189s), 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII  — FINANCES  AND   CUR- 
RENCY 

1 68.    Demonetization  of  Silver  (1872) 

BY    MEMBERS    OF   THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Mint  Law,  or  Coinage  Act,  of  1373,  u  the  bill  diKussed  in  this  extract  wu 
callEd,  waa  prepared  in  the  treasury  department  and  passed  the  Senate  during  the 
Forty-First  Congress.  At  that  time  the  bill  did  not  provide  for  the  coinage  of  the 
silver  dollar.  In  the  tlouse  of  Representatives  the  bill  was  considered  during  the  next 
CoDgresi,  when  a  clause  was  added  providiog  for  the  coinage  of  a  subsidiary  hiIvct 
dollar.  The  discussion  of  this  clause  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House  are 
shown  in  this  extract.  The  bill  then  went  to  the  Senate,  where  the  coinage  of  the 
subsidiary  silver  dollar  was'  cul  out  and  a  luWitute  added  providing  for  the  coinage 
of  the  "  trade  "  dollar.  In  this  form  the  act  became  a  law.  Later  it  was  contended 
that  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  fraud  because  the  purpose  to  demonetize  silver  was 
nol  slated.  —  Bibliography ;  Brookings  and  Kingwalt,  Brirfs  for  Debate,  Nos.  xxxiv, 
ixxv;  Bowkec  and  lies,  Riadet'i  Guide  in  Economic,  Social,  and  Political  Science, 
38-40;  Providence  Public  Library,  Moitlify  BuUetin,  II,  233-141.  —  For  a  detailed 
history  of  the  bill,  see  Edward  McPheraon,  Hand  Book  0/  /'olitici  for  iSgo,  157-169. 

[April  9.  Mr.  HOOPER.]  CECTION  fourteen  declare,  what  the 
vj  gold  coins  shall  be,  and  tht;ir  respec- 
tive weights,  and  makes  them  a  legal  tender  in  all  payments  at  their 
nominal  value,  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and  limit  of  toler- 
ance prescribed,  and  at  a  valuation  proportioned  to  their  actual  weight 
when  below  the  standard  weight  and  toleratice.  Thus  far  the  section 
is  a  reenactment  of  existing  laws.  In  addition,  it  declares  the  gold  dol- 
lar of  twenty-five  and  eight  tenths  grains  of  standard  gold  to  be  the  unit 
of  value,  gold  practically  having  been  in  this  country  for  many  years  the 
standard  or  measure  of  value,  as  it  is  legally  in  Great  Britain  and  most 
of  the  European  countries.  The  silver  dollar,  which  by  law  is  now  the 
legally  declared  unit  of  value,  does  not  bear  a  correct  relative  proportion 
to  the  gold  dollar.  .  .  . 

-  .  .  The  committee,  after  careful  consideration,  concluded  that 
twenty-five  and  eight  tenths  grains  of  standard  gold  constituting  the 
gold  dollar  should  be  declared  the  money  unit  or  metallic  representative 
of  the  dollar  of  account.  .  .  . 
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Section  sixteen  reenacts  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  defining  the 
silver  coins  and  their  weights  respectively,  except  in  relation  to  the  silver 
dollar,  which  is  reduced  in  weight  from  four  hundred  and  twelve  and  a 
half  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  grains ;  thus  making  it  a  subsidi- 
ary coin  in  harmony  with  the  silver  coins  of  less  denomination,  to  secure 
its  concurrent  circulation  with  them.  The  silver  dollar  of  four  hundred 
and  twelve  and  a  half  grains,  by  reason  of  its  bullion  or  intrinsic  value 
being  greater  than  its  nominal  value,  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  coin  of 
circulation,  and  is  melted  by  manufacturers  of  silverware.  .  .  . 

Section  eighteen  provides  that  no  coins  other  than  those  prescribed 
in  this  act  shall  hereafter  be  issued.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  discontinue 
the  coinage  of  the  one  and  two  cent  bronze  coins.  ,  .  . 

[Mr.  STOUGHTON.]  The  gold  coins  provided  for .  .  .  are  declared 
to  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  sums  at  their  denominational  value.  Aside 
from  the  three-dollar  gold  piece,  which  is  a  deviation  from  our  metrical 
ratio,  and  therefore  objectionable,  the  only  change  in  the  present  law 
is  in  more  clearly  specifying  the  gold  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value.  This 
was  probably  the  intention,  and  perhaps  the  effect  of  the  act  of  March 
3,  1849,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  inference  or  implication.  The 
value  of  silver  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market,  and  the  supply  and  demand.  Gold  is  practically  the  standard 
of  value  among  all  civilized  nations,  and  the  time  has  come  in  this  coun- 
try when  the  gold  dollar  should  be  distinctly  declared  to  be  the  coin 
representative  of  the  money  unit.  .  .  . 

The  silver  coins  provided  for  are  the  dollar,  384  grains  troy,  the  half 
dollar,  quarter  dollar,  and  dime  of  the  value  and  weight  of  one  half,  one 
quarter,  and  one  tenth  of  the  dollar  respectively ;  and  they  are  made 
a  legal  tender  for  all  sums  not  exceeding  five  doUars  at  any  one  pay- 
ment. .  .  . 

[Mr,  POTTER.]  .  .  .  this  bill  provides  for  the  making  of  changes 
in  the  legal-tender  coin  of  the  country,  and  for  substituting  as  le^- 
tender  coin  of  only  one  metal  instead  as  heretofore  of  two.  I  think 
myself  this  would  be  a  wise  provision,  and  that  legal-tender  coins, 
except  subsidiary  coin,  should  be  of  gold  alone ;  but  why  should  we 
legislate  on  this  now  when  we  are  not  using  either  of  those  metals  as 
a  circulating  medium?  .  .  . 

[May  27.]  Mr.  HOOPER.  ...  I  desire  to  call  up  the  bill  (H.  R. 
No.  1437)  revising  and  amending  the  laws  relative  to  mints,  assay  offices, 
and  coinage  of  the  United  States.     I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
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3D  amendment  to  the  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  one  which  has 
been  very  carefully  prepared  and  which  I  have  submitted  to  the  differ- 
ent gentlemen  in  this  House  who  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  the 
bill.  ... 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Hooper)  move  that  the  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with? 

Mr.  HOOPER.  ...  I  will  so  frame  my  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
that  it  will  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  bill.  .  .  . 

The  question  was  put  on  suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
without  reading ;  and  (two  thirds  not  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the  rules 
were  not  suspended.  .  .  . 

Mr.  HOOPER.  ...  I  now  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended,  and 
the  substitute  for  the  bill  in  relation  to  mints  and  coinage  passed;  and 
I  ask  that  the  substitute  be  read. 

The  Clerk  began  to  read  the  substitute.  .  .  . 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  it  was  agreed  to ;  there 
being  —  ayes  no,  noes  13. 


169.    Resumption  of  Specie  Payments  (1879) 

BY    SECRETARY   JOHN    SHERMAN   (189S) 

The  Uw  providing  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  wis  pasaed  in  1875. 
Sherman  w»s  secretary  of  Ihe  treasuiV  when  Ihe  law  was  finally  carried  into  effect.  — 
Fur  Sherman,  see  No,  52  above.  —  Bil>liography  :  Bowker  and  lies,  Rtadtt's  Guide 
in  Economic,  Social,  and  Political  Sciinct,  35-38;  Horace  While,  Atoney  and 
Banting,  469-477. 

ON  the  ist  of  January,  1879,  when  the  resumption  act  went  into 
effect,  the  aggregate  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the 
treasury  exceeded  2140,000,000.  United  States  notes,  when  presented, 
were  redeemed  with  gold  coin,  but  instead  of  the  notes  being  presented 
for  redemption,  gold  coin  in  exchange  for  them  was  deposited,  thus 
increasing  the  gold  in  the  treasury. 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  generally  accepted  as  a 
fortunate  event  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  meant  by 
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resumption.  The  commercial  and  banking  classes  generally  treated 
resumption  as  if  it  involved  the  payment  and  caccellation  of  United 
States  notes  and  all  forms  of  government  money  except  coin  and  bank 
notes.  Another  class  was  opposed  to  resumption,  and  lavored  a  large 
issue  of  paper  money  without  any  promise  or  expectation  of  redemption 
in  coin.  The  body  of  the  people,  I  believe,  agreed  with  me  in  opinion 
that  resumption  meant,  not  the  cancellation  and  withdrawal  of  green- 
backs, but  the  bringing  them  up  to  par  and  maintaining  them  as  the 
equivalent  of  coin  by  the  payment  of  them  in  coin  on  demand  by  the 
holder.  This  was  my  definition  of  resumption.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  commercial  nation  can  conduct  modem  operations  of  business  upon 
the  basis  of  coin  alone.  Prior  to  our  Civil  War  the  United  States  under- 
took to  collect  its  taxes  in  specie  and  to  pay  specie  for  its  obligations; 
this  was  the  bullion  theory.  This  narrow  view  of  money  compelled  the 
states  to  supply  paper  currency,  and  this  led  to  a  great  diversity  of 
money,  depending  upon  the  credit,  the  habits  and  the  wants  of  the 
people  of  the  different  states.  The  United  States  notes,  commonly 
called  greenbacks,  were  the  creature  of  necessity,  but  proved  a  great 
blessing,  and  only  needed  one  attribute  to  make  them  the  best  substitute 
for  coin  money  that  has  ever  been  devised.  That  quality  was  supplied 
by  their  redemption  in  coin,  when  demanded  by  the  holder. 

The  feeling  in  the  treasury  department  on  the  day  of  resumption  is 
thus  described  by  J.  K.  Upton,  assistant  secretary,  in  an  article  written 
at  the  close  of  1892  : 

"The  year,  however,  closed  with  no  unpleasant  excitement,  but  with  nnpleaunt 
forebodings.  The  ist  dny  of  Jonuaiy  a/as  Sunday  and  no  business  was  transacted. 
On  Monday  anxiety  reigned  in  the  office  of  the  secretary.  Hour  after  hour  passed; 
no  news  came  from  New  York.  Inquiry  by  wire  showed  all  was  quiet.  At  the  close 
of  business  came  this  message;  '$135,000  of  notes  presented  for  coin  —  frlOO.OOO  of 
gold  for  notes.'  That  was  all.  Resumption  was  accomplished  with  no  disturbance. 
By  fiTC  o'clock  the  news  was  all  over  the  land,  and  the  New  York  bankers  were  sipping 
their  tea  in  absolute  safety. 

"Tbirteen  yeara  have  since  passed,  and  the  redemption  fund  still  remains  intact 
in  the  sub-treasuiy  vaults.  The  prediction  of  the  secretary  has  become  history. 
When  gold  could  with  certainty  be  obtained  for  notes,  noliody  wanted  it.  The 
experiment  of  maintaining  a  limited  amount  of  United  States  notes  in  circulation, 
based  upon  a  reasonable  reserve  in  the  treasury  pledged  for  that  purpose,  and  sup 
ported  also  by  the  credit  of  the  government,  has  proved  generally  satisfactory,  and 
the  eiclusive  use  of  these  notes  for  circulation  may  become,  in  time,  the  lUcd  linaiicial 
policy  of  the  government." 

The  immediate  effect  of  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  to  advance 
the  public  credit,  which  made  it  possible  to  rapidly  fund  all  the  bonds 
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of  the  United  States  then  redeemable  into  bonds  bearing  four  per  cent, 
interest.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Letters  written  about  this  date  will  show  my  view  better  than 
anything  I  can  say  now.  ... 

Washinitfon,  D.  C,  Januaiy  S,  1S79. 
R.  C  Stone,  Esq.,  SecreUiy  Bullion  Ouh,  New  York.  .  .  . 

I  regret  thai  my  official  duties  will  not  permit  me,  in  person,  to  reipond  to  the 
toast  you  lend  me,  and  I  cannot  da  >o,  by  letter,  in  words  mure  expressive  than  the 
toasl  ilielf,  'To  Kesumptiun — may  it  t>e  forever,' 

Irredeemable  money  is  alwayi  the  result  of  war,  pestilence,  or  some  great  misfor- 
tune. A  nation  would  not,  except  in  dire  necessity,  issue  its  promises  to  pay  money 
when  it  is  unable  to  redeem  those  promises.  I  know  that  when  the  legal  tenders 
were  lirst  issued,  in  Kebruary,  1862,  we  were  under  a  dire  necessity.  The  doubt  (hat 
prevented  several  influenlial  Senators,  like  Fessenden  and  Cullamer,  from  voting  for 
the  legal  tender  clause,  was  that  they  were  not  convinced  (hat  our  necessities  were 
to  extreme  as  to  demand  the  issue  of  irredeemable  paper  money.  Moat  of  those  who 
voted  for  it  jostilied  their  vote  upon  the  ground  that  the  very  existence  of  the  country 
depended  upon  its  ability  to  coin  into  money  its  promises  to  pay.  That  was  the 
position  taken  by  me.  We  were  assured  hy  Secretary  Chase  that  nearly  one  hundred 
millions  of  unpaid  requisitions  were  lying  upon  his  table,  fur  money  due  to  soldier* 


11  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  for  food  and  clothing  to  maintain  them  al 
iront.  We  then  provided  for  the  issue  of  legal  lender  United  States  notes,  as  an 
extreme  remedy  in  the  nation's  peril.  It  has  always  seemed  strange  that  so  large 
and  respcctaMe  a  body  of  our  fellow-citiicns  should  regard  the  continuance  of  irre- 
deemable money  as  the  permanent  policy  of  a  nation  so  strong  and  rich  as  ours,  able 
to  pay  every  dollar  of  its  debts  on  demand,  after  the  causes  of  its  issue  had  disap- 
peared. To  resume  is  to  recover  from  illness,  to  escape  danger,  to  stand  sound  and 
nealthy  in  the  financial  world,  with  our  currency  based  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of 

Therefore  I  say,  may  resumption  be  perpetual.  To  wish  otherwise  is  to  hope  for 
war,  danger  and  national  peril,  calamities  to  which  our  nation,  like  others,  may  he 
subject,  but  against  which  the  earnest  aspiration  of  every  patriot  will  be  uttered. 

John  Sherman,  Recollection!  of  Forty  Vears  in  the  House,  Senate,  and  Cabinet 
(Chicago,  etc.,  1895).  II,  701-704 paifim.  [By  permbsion  of  the  Saalfield 
Publishing  Co.,  Akron,  O.] 


170.    The  Sherman  Act  {1890) 

BY    PKOFESSOR    FRANK   WILLIAM    TAUSSIG 

Taussig  is  proress<ir  of  political  economy  al 
upon  subjects  connected  with  the  financial  am 
States,  —  Itibliography  as  in  No.  l6Jt  atwvc. 

FIR^r  of  all,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  present  act  makes  no  impor- 
tant change  from  the  provisions  of  the  Bland  act  of  1878,  except  in 
the  amount  of  silver  currency  to  be  issued.    It  is  true  there  is  a  change 
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in  form ;  instead  of  silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates  we  are  to  have 
treasury  notes,  redeemabie  at  ttie  government's  option  in  gold  or  in  silver 
coin,  which  notes  are  made  legal  tender  for  debts.  But  under  the  act 
of  1878  the  silver  dollars  were  a  legal  tender,  and  the  silver  certificates 
were  practically  so.  Both,  moreover,  were  practically  redeemable  either 
in  gold  or  in  silver ;  directly  of  course  in  silver,  and  indirectly,  but  none 
the  less  effectually,  in  gold.  This  indirect  redemption  arose  because 
the  government  was  always  willing  to  accept  the  certificates  and  dollars 
freely  in  payment  of  all  public  dues ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
always  willing  and  able  to  pay  each  one  of  its  creditors  gold,  if  he  wanted 
it.  The  effect  of  the  double  willingness  was  to  keep  the  silver  currency 
always  equal  in  value  to  gold,  and  the  new  legislation  does  no  more  than 
to  simplify  matters  by  making  the  treasury  notes  redeemable'  in  gold  or 
silver  coin  directly.  It  is  safe  to  say  —  even  without  the  express  decla- 
ration, wedged  into  the  act,  that  it  is  "  the  established  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  on  the  present  legal 
ratio  "  —  that  every  administration,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  will  wish 
to  keep  the  notes  equal  Co  gold,  and  will  redeem  them  in  gold  whenever 
that  metal  is  demanded.  The  only  important  change,  therefore,  from 
the  act  of  1878,  is  as  to  amount.  In  both  measures  the  annual  incre- 
ment of  new  silver  currency  is  determined  in  a  cumbrous  way,  depend- 
ing on  the  price  of  silver  bullion.  The  outcome  under  the  old  act  was 
an  annual  issue  of  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars ;  under  the  new  one  it 
will  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions  —  for  several  years  probably 
nearer  sixty  millions  than  fifty.  .  .  . 

.  .  ■  Twenty  millions  a  year,  perhaps  thirty  millions,  will  find  use  in 
the  increase  of  retail  transactions  arising  from  the  general  growth  of  the 
community.  There  is  an  inevitable  elasticity  about  this  item.  In  any 
one  year,  more  or  less  may  be  absorbed.  Present  indications  point  to 
the  use,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  of  rather  more  than  twenty  millions. 
Then  there  is  the  gap  lefl  by  retired  bank  notes,  where  again  the  count 
must  be  uncertain  .  .  .  but,  on  the  whole,  some  temporary  aid  in  find- 
ing a  lodgment  for  the  new  notes  in  the  retail  currency  will  doubtless  be 
found  in  this  direction.  Between  general  growth  and  retired  bank  notes, 
so  large  a  part  of  the  new  notes  will  probably  find  their  way  into  general 
circulation  for  retail  transactions  that  ihe  government  will  be  able  to 
hoard  any  unused  excess  without  great  financial  embarrassment.  Bar- 
ring unexpected  revulsions  in  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  we  may  there- 
fore expect  that  the  new  silver  currency  will  be  issued  at  the  start  as 
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smoothly  and  with  as  little  immediate  effect  as  that  of  the  past.  Those 
who  expect  any  prompt  effect  on  prices,  on  bank  operations,  or  on  gov- 
ernment finances,  are  liltely  to  be  disappointed. 

Next,  as  to  the  more  ultimate  effects,  assuming  that  there  will  be  no 
fresh  legislation  by  Congress  on  the  bank-note,  silver,  or  greenback 
issues.  We  shall  reach  after  a  year  or  two  the  stage  when  more  notes 
will  be  put  out  than  can  And  a  place  in  the  old  way.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  sixty  millions  of  new  notes  of  the  smaller  denominations  cannot  be 
got  into  circulation  every  year.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  govern- 
ment then  will  simply  hoard  the  excess,  as  it  did  at  an  earlier  period 
already  referred  to  —  the  years  1885  and  1886.  A  continued  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure  might  enable  it,  if  it  chose,  to  maintain  such  a 
policy  for  a  long  time  —  to  buy  the  silver,  and  simply  to  hoard  so  many 
of  the  notes  as  did  not  readily  find  their  way  into  circulation  or  came 
back  into  its  hands.  But  this  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion is  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to,  except  as  a  makeshift  to  tide  over  a 
temporary  emei^ency,  or  one  expected  to  be  temporary.  In  the  end, 
the  treasury  will  doubtless  have  to  pay  out  the  notes,  whether  they  find 
a  ready  circulation  or  not.  Then,  at  last,  it  may  be  said,  we  shall  have  a 
forced  issue  of  new  currency,  and  surely  a  period  of  inflation,  with  all  its 
intoxicating  and  demoralizing  effects. 

No  doubt  the  inflation  must  come,  but  the  how  and  when  are  not  so 
clear.  The  reader's  attention  must  again  be  called  to  the  importance 
of  banking  operations,  and  to  the  consequences  which  flow  from  the  fact 
that  all  large  payments  are  made  by  checks  resting  on  bank  deposits. 
No  issue  of  government  notes,  large  or  small,  can  greatly  affect  prices, 
unless  it  affects  the  volume  of  bank  deposits  and  that  of  the  payments 
made  through  them.  It  would  be  wearisome,  and  indeed  —  since  the 
precise  turn  which  events  may  take  is  quite  uncertain  —  hardly  profit- 
able, to  speculate  on  the  various  possibilities  of  a  future  several  years 
distant ;  but  it  may  illustrate  what  1  have  said  of  the  part  which  bank 
operations  must  play  in  any  process  of  inflation,  if  I  indicate  the  working 
of  the  silver  notes  under  two  simple  and  very  possible  sets  of  conditions. 
First,  the  notes  may  be  issued  at  one  of  the  ordinary  periods  of  depres- 
sion and  business  inactivity.  At  such  times  the  banks  have  plenty  of 
cash  in  their  vaults ;  they  ^nd  it  difficult  to  induce  business  men  to  in- 
crease their  credits  and  deposits ;  the  industrial  current  is  sluggish  and 
is  not  easily  moved  by  a  fresh  inflow.  The  notes  which  the  government 
would  pay  out  to  bullion-sellers,  or  to  other  creditors,  would  accumulate 
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in  bank  vaults,  and  thence  more  and  more  of  them  would  flow  back  into 
the  treasury.  A  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  government's  reve- 
nue would  be  received  in  these  treasury  notes.  Meanwhile,  gold  would 
be  paid  out  to  such  as  called  for  it,  and,  the  bank  reserves  being  already 
over-full,  the  gold  would  tend  to  flow  out  in  foreign  payments  j  the  more 
so  because  at  such  times  securities,  which  form  ordinarily  a  considerable 
part  of  our  resources  for  foreign  payments,  would  be  difttcult  to  sell 
abroad.  By  a  process  of  this  sort,  the  treasury  might  be  drained  of  its 
gold,  and  even  brought  to  a  suspension  of  gold  payments,  while  yet  the 
note  issues  which  had  brought  this  about  had  had  no  effect  on  prices. 
Eventually,  no  doubt,  the  continuance  of  these  issues  would  lead  to  a 
movement  toward  inflation  ;  but  only  when,  in  the  time  of  activity  which 
usually  follows  in  due  course  the  time  of  depression^  the  banks,  and  still 
more  the  business  community,  were  in  a  humor  to  respond. 
F.  W,  Taussig,  The  Working  of  thi  New  Sihitr  Aa,  in  /iirvm,  October,  1890 
(New  YoriO,  X,  165-171  passim. 


171.    Defence  of  Silver  (1896) 

BY   WILLIAM   JENNINGS   BRYAN 

Bryan  entered  Congreu  rrnm  Nebraska  in  1S91,  and  soon  became  noted  for  hit 
advocacy  of  a  bimetallic  standard.  His  speech  before  the  Democralic  national  con- 
vention in  1896,  from  which  this  entract  is  taken,  was  Instrumenul  in  securing  for 
him  the  nomination  for  president  by  that  convention.  Both  during  thai  year  and  in 
1900,  when  he  was  again  candidate  for  (he  presidency,  his  name  was  considered  as 
inseparably  coiinecled  with  the  free-silver  policy. —  For  Bryan,  sec  W.  J.  Bryan, 
Tlu  Finl  Battir.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  168  above. 
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7HEN  you  (turning  to  the  gold  delegates)  come  before  us 
and  tell  us  that  we  are  about  to  disturb  your  business 
interests,  we  reply  that  you  have  disturbed  our  business  interests  by 
your  course. 

We  say  to  you  that  you  have  made  the  definition  of  a  business  man  too 
limited  in  its  application.  The  man  who  is  employed  for  wages  is  as 
much  a  business  man  as  his  employer  ;  the  attorney  in  a  country  town  is 
as  much  a  business  man  as  the  corporation  counsel  in  a  great  metropolis  ; 
the  merchant  at  the  cross-roads  store  is  as  much  a  business  man  as  the 
merchant  of  New  York ;  the  farmer  who  goes  forth  in  the  morning  and 
toils  all  day  —  who  begins  in  the  spring  and  toils  all  summer  —  and  who 
by  the  application  of  brain  and  muscle  to  the  natural  resources  of  the 
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country  creates  wealth,  is  as  much  a  business  man  as  the  man  who  goes 
upon  the  board  of  trade  and  bets  upon  the  price  of  grain ;  the  miners 
who  go  down  a  thousand  feet  into  the  earth,  or  climb  two  thousand  feet 
upon  the  cliffs,  and  bring  forth  from  their  hiding  places  the  precious 
metals  to  be  poured  into  the  channels  of  trade  are  as  much  business  men 
as  the  few  financial  magnates  who,  in  a  back  room,  comer  the  money  of 
the  world.     We  come  to  speak  for  this  broader  class  of  business  men. 

.  .  .  We  do  not  come  as  aggressors.  Our  war  is  not  a  war  of 
conquest ;  we  are  fighting  in  the  defense  of  our  homes,  our  families,  and 
posterity.  We  have  petitioned,  and  our  petitions  have  been  scorned ; 
we  have  entreated,  and  our  entreaties  have  been  disregarded ;  we  have 
begged,  and  ihey  have  mocked  when  our  calamity  came.  We  beg  no 
longer ;  we  entreat  no  more  ;  we  petition  no  more.    VVe  defy  them.  .  .  . 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  two  or  three  im[>ortant  things.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  says  that  he  will  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  platform  providing  that  the  proposed  change  in  our  monetary  system 
shall  not  alifect  contracts  already  made.  Let  me  remind  you  that  there 
is  no  intention  of  affecting  those  contracts  which  according  to  present 
bws  are  made  payable  in  gold  ;  but  if  he  means  to  say  that  we  cannot 
change  our  monetary  system  without  protecting  those  who  have  loaned 
money  before  the  change  was  made,  I  desire  to  ask  him  where,  in  law  or 
in  morals,  he  can  find  justiiication  for  not  protecting  the  debtors  when 
the  act  of  1873  was  passed,  if  he  now  insists  that  we  must  protect  the 
creditors.  .  .  . 

And  now,  my  friends,  let  me  come  to  the  paramount  issue.  If  they 
ask  us  why  it  is  that  we  say  more  on  the  money  question  than  we  say 
upon  the  tariff  question,  I  reply  that,  if  protection  has  slain  its  thousands, 
the  gold  standard  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands.  If  they  ask  us  why  we 
do  not  embody  in  our  platform  all  the  things  that  we  believe  in,  we  reply 
that  when  we  have  restored  the  money  of  the  Constitution  all  other 
necessary  reforms  will  be  possible ;  but  that  until  this  is  done  there  is  no 
other  reform  that  can  be  accomplished.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Carlisle  said  in  1878  that  this  was  a  stru^le  between  "the  idle 
holders  of  idle  capital "  and  "  the  struggling  masses,  who  produce  the 
wealth  and  pay  the  taxes  of  the  country  ;  "  and,  my  friends,  the  question 
we  are  to  dei:ide  is :  Upon  which  side  will  the  Democratic  party  fight ; 
upon  the  side  of  "  the  idle  holders  of  idle  capital "  or  u[)on  the  side  of 
"  the  strugj^ling  masses?"  That  is  the  question  which  the  party  must 
answer  first,  and  then  it  must  be  answered  by  each  individual  hereafter. 
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The  sympathies  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  shown  by  the  platfonn,  are 
on  the  side  of  the  slrugghng  masses  who  have  ever  been  the  foundation 
of  the  Democratic  party.  TTiere  are  two  ideas  of  goveniraent  There 
are  those  who  believe  that,  if  you  will  only  legislate  to  make  the  well-to- 
do  prosperous,  their  prosperity  will  leak  through  on  those  below.  The 
Democratic  idea,  however,  has  been  that  if  you  legislate  to  make  the 
masses  prosperous,  their  prosperity  will  find  its  way  up  through  every 
class  which  rests  upon  them. 

You  come  to  us  and  tell  us  that  the  great  cities  are  in  favor  of  the  gold 
standard ;  we  reply  that  the  great  cities  rest  upon  our  broad  and  fertile 
prairies.  Bum  down  your  cities  and  leave  our  farms,  and  your  cities  will 
spring  up  again  as  if  by  magic ;  but  destroy  our  farms  and  the  grass 
will  grow  in  the  streets  of  every  city  in  the  country. 

My  friends,  we  declare  that  this  nation  is  able  to  legislate  for  its  own 
people  on  every  question,  without  waiting  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any 
other  nation  on  earth ;  and  upon  that  issue  we  expect  to  carry  every  State 
in  the  Union.  I  shall  not  slander  the  inhabitants  of  the  lair  State  of 
Massachusetts  nor  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  saying 
that,  when  they  are  confronted  with  the  proposition,  they  will  declare 
that  this  nation  is  not  able  to  attend  to  its  own  business.  It  is  the  issue 
of  1 776  over  again.  Our  ancestors,  when  but  three  millions  in  number, 
had  the  courage  to  declare  their  political  independence  of  every  other 
nation ;  shall  we,  their  descendants,  when  wc  have  grown  to  seventy 
millions,  declare  that  we  are  less  independent  than  our  forefethers? 
No,  my  friends,  that  will  never  be  the  verdict  of  our  people.  Therefore, 
we  care  not  upon  what  lines  the  battle  is  fought.  If  they  say  bimetallism 
is  good,  but  that  we  cannot  have  it  until  other  nations  help  us,  we  reply 
that,  instead  of  having  a  gold  standard  because  England  has,  we  will 
restore  bimetallism,  and  then  let  England  have  bimetallism  because  the 
United  States  has  it.  If  they  dare  to  come  out  in  the  open  field  and 
defend  the  gold  standard  as  a  good  thing,  we  will  fight  them  to  the 
uttermost.  Having  behind  us  the  producing  masses  of  this  nation  and 
the  world,  supported  by  the  commercial  interests,  the  laboring  interests, 
and  the  toilers  everywhere,  we  will  answer  their  demand  for  a  gold 
standard  by  saying  to  them  :  You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of 
labor  this  crown  of  thorns,  you  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross 
of  gold. 
William   J.    Bryan,    The   First   Battle:    A   Story  of  tht  Caatpaign  of  tS^ 

(ChiQ^  [1896]),  200-206  passim. 
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172.    The  Gold-Standard  Act  {1900) 

BY  SECRETARY  LYMAN  JUDSON  GAGE 

Gaf;e  was  a  prominent  hanker  in  ChicBKo  who  in  1S97  l>ec>nie  secretary  of  the 
treasury  in  McKinley's  cabinet.  The  chief  issue  in  the  presidential  contest  of  1896 
was  that  of  the  monetary  standanl.  The  Republicans,  advocatinE  »  single  gold 
standard  unless  bimetallism  should  be  adopted  by  international  agreement,  were 
successful,  and  the  golJ-staniJard  law  of  1900  was  the  outcome  of  their  sucCCU. 
Secretary  Ciage  took  an  active  interest  in  the  matter  and  was  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  bill.  The  article  from  which  this  extract  is  Uken  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  reply  to  an  article  written  by  Professor  J.  L.  Laughlin,  in  iVit  Joarnal  of  Politital 
AVdHcin)',  June,  1900. — ^  Bibliography  as  m  No.  168  above. 

I  AM  satisfied  that  the  new  law  establishes  the  gold  standard  beyond 
assault,  unless  it  is  deliberately  violated,  .  .  . 

It  is  quite  trae  that  the  legal  tender  quality  has  not  been  taken  away 
from  the  silver  and  paper  money  of  the  United  States.  It  would  have 
been  a  remarkable  and  disquieting  thing  to  do  and  it  would  have  been 
quite  as  likely  to  weaken  as  to  strengthen  our  monetary  system.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  anybody  to-day  whether  he  is  paid  in  gold  or 
silver,  so  long  as  the  two  metals  circulate  at  par  with  each  other  and 
are  received  on  deposit  by  the  banks  without  discrimination.  What 
difference  would  it  make  to  me  if  I  held  some  bonds  and  Mr.  Bryan 
should  direct  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sort  out  some  of  his 
limited  stock  of  silver  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  bonds? 
Would  I  not  immediately  deposit  the  silver  in  my  bank  and  draw 
checks  against  it,  just  as  I  would  if  the  Secretary  had  exercised  the 
more  rational  policy  of  paying  me  with  a  Sub- Treasury  check? 

I  believe  that  silver  will  never  drop  below  par  in  gold  ?  The  crux  of 
the  proposition  is  that  adequate  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  new 
law  to  prevent  such  a  contingency.  .  .  . 

The  question  is  largely  an  academic  one  whether  any  provision  is 
made  for  maintaining  the  parity  of  gold  and  silver  beyond  the  provi- 
sions of  previous  laws,  for  the  simple  reason  that  methods  were  already 
in  operation  which  maintained  this  parity  under  severe  strain  from  the 
first  coinage  of  the  Bland  dollars  id  1878  down  to  the  repeal  of  the 
silver  purchase  law  in  1893  and  have  maintained  such  parity  ever 
since.  Prof.  Laughlin  understands  the  practical  operation  of  these 
methods  of  redemption  through  the  receipt  of  silver  for  public  dues. 
This  method  will  unqtiestionably  prove  adequate,  upon  the  single  con- 
dition that  our  mints  are  not  opened  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and 
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DO  further  considerable  purchase  or  coinage  of  silver  takes  place.  The 
facts  of  the  situation  and  the  experience  of  other  countries  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  silver  coins  plainly  show  that  the  suspension  of 
free  coinage  and  the  receipt  of  the  silver  coins  without  discrimination 
for  public  dues  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  maintain  parity. 

But  I  think  Prof.  Laiighlin  is  mistaken  in  his  criticism  that  no  means 
whatever  have  been  provided  for  maintaining  the  parity  between  gold 
and  silver.  He  admits  that  the  first  section  of  the  Act  declares  that 
"  All  forms  of  money  issued  or  coined  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
maintained  at  a  parity  of  value  with  this  standard,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  maintain  such  parity."  He 
criticises  this  provision  upon  the  ground  that  it  gives  absolutely  nothing 
with  which  to  maintain  parity.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  provision  on  this  subject  is  not  put  in 
plain'er  language.  I  understand  that  it  was  urged  upon  the  Conference 
Committee  that  this  clause  should  read,  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  use  all  appropriate  means  to  maintain 
such  parity,"  This  would  have  conveyed  sweeping  and  complete 
authority  to  buy  gold,  sell  bonds,  or  take  any  other  steps  in  execution 
of  a  solemn  duly  imposed  by  Congress.  But  there  is  another  provision 
of  the  bill  which  Prof.  Laughlin  seems  to  have  disregarded.  This  is  in 
section  2,  providing  for  the  gold  reserve,  where  it  is  prescribed  that 
when  bonds  are  sold  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reserve  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  after  exchanging  the  gold  for  notes  and  depositing  the 
latter  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  "  may,  in  his  discretion,  use 
said  notes  in  exchange  for  gold,  or  to  purchase  or  redeem  any  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  or  for  any  other  lawful  purpose  the  public  interest 
may  require,  except  that  they  shall  not  be  used  to  meet  deficiencies  in 
the  current  revenues."  The  declaration  that  notes  may  be  used  "for 
any  lawful  purpose,"  certainly  includes  the  maintenance  of  parity 
between  gold  and  silver,  since  it  is  distinctly  made  a  legal  obligation  of 
the  Secretary  by  the  first  section.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
therefore,  finds  a  considerable  fund  of  redeemed  notes  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  and  fears  that  silver  will  fall  below  parity  with 
gold,  he  is  able  under  this  provision  to  pay  for  silver  in  United  States 
notes  which  are  redeemable  in  gold  on  demand.  It  seems  to  me  this 
affords  an  important  and  almost  perfect  means  of  maintaining  the  parity 
of  gold  and  silver.  It  amounts  in  substance  to  the  ability  of  the  holder 
of  silver  dollars  to  obtain  gold  notes  for  them,  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  under  the  mandate  laid  upon  him  by  law,  finds  it  necessary  to 
offer  such  notes  in  order  to  maintain  the  parity  of  silver. 

But  suppose  that  there  were  no  notes  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  which  could  be  used  for  this  purpose?  —  if,  in  other  words, 
there  was  no  demand  for  gold  by  the  presentation  of  United  States 
notes,  which  had  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  the  latter — it  is  pretty 
plain  that  there  would  be  no  demand  for  the  exchange  of  silver  for 
gold.  The  entire  body  of  the  law  on  this  subject  is  calculated  for  a 
period  of  distrust  and  demand  for  gold.  If  such  a  demand  occurs  it 
must  fall  upon  the  gold  resources  of  the  Government  by  the  presen- 
tation of  notes.  The  notes  then  become  available  for  exchange  for 
silver.  If  the  criticism  is  made  that  this  puts  the  notes  afloat  again  in 
excessive  quantities,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  circulation  has  been  diminished,  that  a  gold  note  has  taken  its 
place,  and  that  if  this  note  comes  back  for  redemption  in  gold  the 
Treasury  is  liilly  equipped  by  law  for  obtaining  additional  gold  by  the 
sale  of  bonds  and  holding  the  note  until  financial  conditions  have 
changed.  .  .  . 

Objection  is  made  to  the  new  law  that  it  does  not  make  the  bonds  of 
the  United  Sutes  redeemable  iu  gold.  That  is  true  in  a  narrow  sense. 
The  new  law,  as  finally  enacted,  does  not  change  the  contract  between 
the  Government  and  the  holder  of  the  bond,  which  was  an  agreement 
to  pay  coin.  ...  I  think  that  upon  many  grounds  the  conference 
committee  acted  wisely  in  refusing  to  make  this  change.  It  establishes 
a  dangerous  precedent  to  enact  a  retroactive  law.  .  .  .  For  those  who 
prefer  a  gold  bond  Congress  provided  the  means  of  obtaining  it  by 
offering  the  new  two  per  cent  bonds  upon  terms  of  conversion 
approaching  the  market  value  of  the  old  bonds.  .  .  .  Nobody  doubts 
that  these  bonds  will  be  as  good  as  gold,  and  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
whether  some  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursues  the  infantile  policy 
of  paying  silver  dollars  upon  these  bonds  instead  of  checks,  when  as  I 
have  shown  all  money  of  the  United  States  is  convertible  into  gold. 
These  are  the  distinct  provisions  of  the  new  law  and  they  cannot  fail  to 
maintain  the  gold  standard  except  by  the  deliberate  violation  of  the 
duty  imposed  by  the  law  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Lyman  J.  Gage,  The  Gold  Standard  Laiv,  in  Sound  Currency,  July,  1900 
(New  York),  VII,  ii3-iis>«f««. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX— FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

173.    Northeastern  Fishery  Question  (1854-1887) 

BY   CHARLES    BURKE    ELLIOTT    (1887) 

Elliott  is  well  known  as  a  jurist,  and  u  a  lecturer  an  international  law.  Under  the 
treaty  ofpeace  in  1783  the  United  Slates  continued  to  exercise  all  the  privilege*  of 
<isliing  oil  the  Newfoundland  coast  which  the  itates  had  possessed  as  colonies.  The 
War  of  iSia  abrogated  the  right ;  and  since  1818,  except  during  periods  covered 
by  temporary  ttealies,  the  privileges  have  been  such  as  were  granted  by  a  (lealy  rati- 
tied  in  ibat  year,  anil  the  main  controversies  over  the  fisheries  have  been  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  this  treaty.  After  the  period  covered  by  this  extract  a  treaty  was 
framed,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  in  iSSS;  hence  the  international  status 
is  still  based  on  the  treaty  of  i8i8.~  Bibliography:  C,  B.  Elliott,  Tht  United  Stalts 
and  the  Norlhtaslirtt  Fiihirits,  135-I44. 

LORD  ELDON  [Elgin],  Governor-General  of  Canada,  evidently 
believing  that  the  fishery  controversy  had  now  reached  a  point 
when  it  could  with  truth  be  called  "  a  tender  case,"  came  to  Washington 
in  1854  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  Canadian  fishermen  that  most 
desirable  object  —  a  Reciprocity  Treaty.  .  ,  . 

This  treaty  was  signed  by  Secretary  Marcy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  by  Lord  Eldon  [Elgin]  acting  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

By  the  First  Article,  "  It  is  agreed  by  the  high  contracting  parties, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  liberty  secured  to  the  United  States  fishermen 
by  the  above  mentioned  Convention  of  October  ao,  1818,  of  taking, 
curing,  and  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British  North  American 
colonies  therein  defined,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have, 
in  common  with  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to 
take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell  fish,  on  the  sea  coasts  and  shores, 
and  in  the  bays,  harbors  and  creeks  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  ad- 
jacent, without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore ;  with 
permission  to  land  upon  the  coasts  and  shores  of  those  colonies  and  the 
islands  thereof,  and  abo  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of 
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drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish ;  provided,  that,  in  so  doing,  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British 
fishermen  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coast  in  theii 
occupancy  for  the  same  purpose." 

By  this  treaty  the  American  fishermen  gained  fishing  rights  analogous 
to  those  enjoyed  under  the  tieatyof  1783,  while  the  Canadians  obtained 
a  market  for  their  natural  products  free  of  duty. 

Now  commenced  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity  for  the  Canadian 
fishery  interests.  The  trade  quadrupled  and  American  fishermen  were 
now  received  on  the  fonner  inhospitable  coasts  with  open  arms.  .  ,  . 

But  the  American  fishermen  were  not  satisfied  with  thus  contributing 
so  materially  towards  building  up  the  business  of  their  competitors  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  interests. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  remission  of 
duty  on  Canadian  importations  far  exceeded  the  value  of  the  fishing 
rights  conceded  to  American  fishermen.  The  Canadian  fishermen  by 
reason  of  their  proximity  to  the  fishing  ground  and  the  cheapness  of 
labor  and  material  for  building  boats  were  enabled  to  compete  with  the 
Americans  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  their  business  unprofitable. 
The  result  was  that  in  March,  1865,  the  treaty  was  terminated  in  pursu- 
ance of  notice  given  by  the  United  States  one  year  before,  .  .  . 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1870,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  issued 
an  order  "  that  henceforth  all  foreign  fishermen  shall  be  prevented  from 
fishing  in  the  waters  of  Canada,"  This  was  such  a  gross  and  palpable 
violation  of  the  treaty  [of  1818]  then  in  force  that,  on  May  31st,  1870, 
the  Secretary  of  State  called  the  attention  of  the  British  Minister  to  the 
illegal  order  and  requested  its  modification.  The  negotiations  thus 
commenced  resulted  in  the  fishery  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1871,  known 
as  the  treaty  of  Washington,  By  Article  XVIII  of  this  treaty,  Article  I 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  was  revived  with  the  stipulation  that 
it  should  exist  for  a  term  of  ten  years  and  for  two  years  after  notice  of 
its  termination  by  either  party.  ,  .  .  By  Article  XXI  it  was  agreed  that 
for  the  term  of  years  stated,  "  Fish  oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish 
of  the  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish 
preserved  in  oil,)  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be 
admitted  into  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty." 

During  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the 
United  States  offered  one  million  of  dollars  for  the  inshore  fisheries  in 
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perpetuity,  not  because  they  were  of  that  value  but  in  order  to  avoid 
future  inconvenience  and  annoyance. 

The  British  Government  asserting  that  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  of  greater  value  than  those  accorded 
to  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  provided  by  Article  XXII  of  the 
Tteaty  of  Washington  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  these  additional  privileges,  —  "  having  regard  to  the 
^ivileges  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty."  .  .  . 

The  award  was  not  made  until  the  13rd  of  November,  1887  [1877], 
when,  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one,  the  Commissioners  decided  that  the 
United  States  was  to  pay  five  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  use  of  the  fishing  privileges  for  twelve  years.  The  decision  pro- 
duced profound  astonishment  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

The  customs  receipts  for  the  four  full  years  from  1873  to  1877  showed 
that  the  United  States  had  remitted  duties  on  fish  an:iounting  to  three 
hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  that  adding  this  to  the  award 
it  was  equivalent  to  almost  ten  million  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  inshore 
fisheries  for  twelve  years,  while  they  were  not  worth  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Notwithstanding  these  facts  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  payment  of  the  award  if  Great  Britain  was 
willing  to  accept  it. 

On  a  motion  to  approve  the  report  of  the  Committee,  Senator  Edmunds 
offered  an  amendment  declaring  that  "Article  XVIII  and  XXI  of  the 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  concluded  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1871,  ought  to  be  terminated  at  the  earliest  period  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXXIII  of  the  same  treaty."  This 
was  adopted  and  the  money  necessary  to  pay  the  award  was  appro- 
priated. .  .  . 

In  pursuance  of  instructions  from  Congress  the  President  gave  the 
required  notice  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  the  Fishery 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  consequently  came  to  an 
end  the  ist  of  July,  1885.  .  .  . 

During  the  seasion  of  1886  the  Canadian  authorities  pursued  a  course 
little  adapted  to  lead  to  the  end  they  so  much  desired,  —  a  new  reci- 
procity treaty.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  emphatically  denied  the  applicability  of  local  customs 
regulations  to  the  case  of  the  fishermen  pursuing  their  occupation  under 
the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  Canadians  persisted  in  enforc- 
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ing  their  construction  of  the  treaty  with  reckless  and  uncalled  for  severity ; 
even  to  the  extent  of  refusing  tc  sell  articles  of  food  to  the  captain  of  an 
American  fishing  vessel  who  had  exhausted  his  supply  by  rendering  as- 
sistance to  the  starving  crew  of  a  wrecked  Canadian  boat.  Many  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  seized,  warned,  or  molested  in  such  manner  as  to  break 
up  their  voyages  and  entail  heavy  loss  upon  the  owners. 

These  seizures  and  the  constant  complaints  of  the  fishermen  led  to  an 
elaborate  correspondence  between  the  two  governments.  In  order  to 
justify  their  acts,  the  Canadian  authorities  resort  to  a  very  strict  and 
literal  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  convention  of  1818,  and  as- 
sume the  power  to  enact  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  construing  a  con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  Imperial  Government,  "an  assumption  of 
jurisdiction  entirely  unwarranted  and  which  is  wholly  denied  by  the 
United  Slates."  They  also  deny  to  the  fishing  vessels  any  commercial 
privileges,  thus  assuming  the  right  to  decide  upon  the  efficacy  of  permits 
to  "  touch  and  trade,"  issued  by  properly  qualified  officials  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  ground  that  to  allow  fishing  vessels  to  enter  the  harbors 
under  such  permits  would  in  effect  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  restrictive 
clauses  of  the  treaty. 

The  United  States  Government  claims  that  the  Treaty  of  1818  related 
solely  to  the  fishing  rights  of  American  vessels  on  the  British  North 
American  coasts,  and  that  it  in  no  way  affects  their  commercial  rights; 
that  a  vessel  may  be  a  fisher  and  yet  be  entided  to  all  the  privileges  of  a 
trader,  and  that  the  language  of  the  treaty  should  be  liberally  con- 

The  United  States  also  claims  for  its  fishermen  the  right  to  enter 
Canadian  harbors  for  the  purpose  of  selling  and  purchasing  goods,  pro- 
curing bait  to  be  used  in  deep  sea  fishing,  landing  and  trans'shipping 
fish,  and,  generally  that  each  party  should  allow  to  the  fishing  vessels  of 
the  other  such  commercial  privileges  as  are  permitted  her  own  shipping 
in  the  ports  of  the  others.  .  .  . 

Admitting  that  the  words  "  for  no  other  purpose  whatever "  in  the 
fishery  clause  of  1818,  rebut  the  idea  that  commercial  privileges  were  to 
be  granted  to  the  United  Stales,  as  at  that  time  Great  Britain  had  closed 
all  her  colonial  ports  lo  foreign  vessels  by  law,  it  is  claimed  that  she 
opened  them  in  the  same  way  by  the  proclamation  of  1830,  and  that 
they  stand  open  until  closed  by  law,  "  Since  the  proclamation  (of  1830) 
the  fishing  vesseh  of  Canada  have  enjoyed  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  every  privilege  of  commerce  flowing  from  those  proclamations. 
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Not  only  did  Canada  know  this,  but  a  perverse  disposition  has  induced 
her,  while  continuing  in  their  unrestricted  use  and  enjoyment,  to  en- 
deavor to  deprive  our  fishermen  of  their  similar  rights  in  Canada." 

In  May,  1886,  Congress  gave  to  the  President  power  to  suspend  com- 
mercial relations  with  Canada,  in  addition  to  the  power  possessed  since 
1823,  of  discriminating  against  foreign  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  Second  Session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  the 
indignation  of  the  country  found  expression  in  two  bills  looking  towards 
retaliation.  The  one  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  pro- 
hibited all  commercial  intercourse  with  Canada,  by  land  or  water. 

The  Senate  would  not  agree  to  so  radical  a  measure  and  proposed  a 
bill  intended  to  apply  to  that  portion  of  our  commerce  with  Canada 
carried  on  in  Canadian  vessels.  This  bill  was  the  occasion  of  a  debate 
in  the  Senate  in  which  some  of  the  Senators,  notably  Senator  Ingalls,  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  Great  Britain  in  terms  far  from 
complimentary. 

For  several  weeks  the  fishery  question  was  the  all-absorbing  topic,  and 
threats  of  war  were  freely  made.  The  power  thus  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  been  exercised  and  negotiations  have  been  continued  look- 
ing to  a  setttemcnt  of  the  question  by  other  means.  .  .  . 

The  Canadian  authorities  have  taken  a  position  and  seem  inclined  to 
defend  to  the  end  what  they  consider  their  rights.  Their  cruisers  are 
guarding  the  fishery  grounds,  and  collisions  with  the  fishermen  are  liable 
to  take  place  at  any  time.  The  United  States  has  also  sent  a  war  vessel 
to  the  coast  with  instructions  to  watch  over  American  interests. 

What  was  practically  the  Senate  bill  passed  both  houses  and  received 
the  President's  approval  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1887. 

The  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  so-called  retaliatory  law  was 
left  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  but  as  the  administration 
was  pledged  to  the  British  Government  to  attempt  to  solve  the  questions 
by  means  of  another  Joint  Commission,  the  President  has  not  seen  fit  to 
infuse  life  into  it.  The  British  statesmen  continued  to  urge  the  plan  of 
a  Commission  until  success  again  crowned  their  efforts  and  a  new  Fishery 
Commission  is  announced  to  meet  in  Washington  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  labors,  should  they  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate  will  prove  less  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
than  those  of  its  predecessor. 
Charles   B.   Elliott,    The    United  States    and    the  Nortkeaslerti  Fisheries 

(MinneapoUs,  1887),  74-100  passim. 
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174.    Purchase  of  Alaska  (1867) 

fiy  SENATOR  CHARLES  SUMNER 

Satnner  wu  at  tbis  time  chainnan  at  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
He  pretented  the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  and  in  executive  session  made  a  vety  elaborate 
speech,  giving  in  detail  a  description  af  the  character  and  value  of  Alaska.  Later 
he  wrote  out  bis  speech  for  publication  ;  this  extract  is  taken  from  the  oration 
in  that  form.  —  For  Sumner,  see  No.  146  above.  —  Bibliogiaphx  1  K.  H.  Bancroft, 
J/iMry  of  the  PaHfic  Stala,  XXVIII,  Miii-xxiviii. 

,       /t DVANTAGES  to  the  Pacific  Corw/.  —  Foremost  in  order, 

■^^    if  not  in  importance,  I  put  the  desires  of  our  fellow- citizens 

on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  special  advantages  they  will  derive  from 

this  enlargement  of  boundary.    They  were  the  first  to  ask  for  it,  and 

will  be  the  first  to  profit  by  it.  .  .  . 

These  well-known  desires  were  founded,  of  course,  on  supposed  advan- 
tages; and  here  experience  and  neighborhood  were  prompters.  Since 
1854  the  people  of  California  have  received  their  ice  from  the  fresh- 
water lakes  in  the  island  of  Kadiak,  not  far  westward  from  Mount 
St.  Elias.  Later  still,  their  fishermen  have  searched  the  waters  about 
the  Aleutians  and  the  Shumagins,  commencing  a  promising  fishery. 
Others  have  proposed  to  substitute  themselves  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  their  franchise  on  the  coast.  But  all  are  looking  to  the 
Orient,  as  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  although  like  him  they  sail  to  the 
west.  To  them  China  and  Japan,  those  ancient  realms  of  fabulous 
wealth,  are  the  Indies.  ... 

The  absence  of  harbors  belonging  to  the  United  Slates  on  the  Pacific 
limits  the  outlets  of  the  country.  On  that  whole  extent,  from  Panama 
to  Puget  Sound,  the  only  harbor  of  any  considerable  value  is  San  Fran- 
cisco. Further  north  the  harbors  are  abundant,  and  they  are  all  nearer 
to  the  great  marts  of  Japan  and  China.  But  San  Francisco  itself  will 
be  nearer  by  the  way  of  the  Aleutians  than  by  Honolulu.  .  .  . 

The  advantages  to  the  Pacific  coast  have  two  aspects, —  one  domestic, 
and  the  other  foreign.  Not  only  does  the  treaty  extend  the  coasting 
trade  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory  northward,  but 
it  also  extends  the  base  of  commerce  with  China  and  Japan. 

To  unite  the  East  of  Asia  with  the  West  of  America  is  the  aspiration 
of  commerce  now  as  when  the  English  navigator  recorded  his  voyage. 
Of  course,  whatever  helps  this  result  is  an  advantage.  The  Pacific  Rail- 
road is  such  an  advantage ;  for,  though  running  westward,  it  will  be^ 
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when  completed,  a  new  highway  to  the  East.  This  treaty  is  another 
advantage  ;  for  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  western  coast  must 
exercise  an  attraction  which  will  be  felt  in  China  and  Japan  just  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  occupied  by  a  commercial  people  communicating  readily 
with  the  Atlantic  and  with  Europe.  This  cannot  be  without  consequences 
not  less  important  politically  than  commercially.  Owing  so  much  to 
the  Union,  the  people  there  will  be  bound  to  it  anew,  and  the  national 
unity  wilt  receive  another  confirmation.  I'hiis  the  whole  country  will 
be  a  gainer.  So  are  we  knit  together  that  the  advantages  to  the  Pacific 
coast  will  contribute  to  the  general  welfare. 

2.  Extension  of  Dominion.  —  The  extension  of  dominion  is  another 
consideration  calculated  to  captivate  the  public  mind.  .  .  . 

The  passion  for  acquisition,  so  strong  in  the  individual,  is  not  less 
strong  in  the  community.  A  nation  seeks  an  outlying  territory,  as  an 
individual  seeks  an  outlying  farm.  ...  It  is  common  to  the  human 
family.  There  are  few  anywhere  who  could  hear  of  a  considerable 
accession  of  territory,  obtained  peacefully  and  honestly,  without  a  pride 
of  country,  even  if  at  certain  moments  the  judgment  hesitated.  With 
increased  size  on  the  map  there  is  increased  consciousness  of  strengtli, 
and  the  heart  of  the  citizen  throbs  anew  as  he  traces  the  extending  line. 

3.  Extension  of  Republican  Institutions.  —  Nfore  than  the  extension 
of  dominion  is  the  extension  of  republican  institutions,  which  is  a  tradi- 
tional aspiration.  .  .  . 

John  Adams,  in  the  preface  to  his  Defence  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tions .  .  .  thus  for  a  moment  lifts  the  curtain  :  "  Thirteen  governments," 
he  says  plainly,  "  thus  founded  on  the  natural  authority  of  the  people 
alone,  without  a  pretence  of  miracle  or  mystery,  and  which  are  destined 
to  spread  oj'er  the  northern  part  of  that  whole  quarter  of  the  globe,  arc 
a  great  point  gained  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  mankind."  .  .  . 

By  the  text  of  our  Constitution,  the  United  States  are  bound  to  guar- 
anty "a  republican  form  of  government"  to  every  State  in  the  Union; 
but  this  obligation,  which  is  applicable  only  at  home,  is  an  unquestion- 
able indication  of  the  national  aspiration  everywhere.  The  Republic  b 
something  more  than  a  local  policy ;  it  is  a  general  principle,  not  to  be 
forgotten  at  any  time,  especially  when  the  opportunity  is  presented  of 
bringing  an  immense  region  within  its  influence.  .  .  . 

The  present  treaty  is  a  visible  step  in  the  occupation  of  the  whole 
North  American  continent.  As  such  it  will  be  recognized  by  the  worM 
and  accepted  by  the  American  people.     But  the  treaty  involves  some- 
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thing  more.  We  dismiss  one  other  monarch  from  the  continent  One 
by  one  they  have  retired,  —  first  France,  then  Spain,  then  France  again, 
and  now  Russia,  — all  giving  way  to  the  absorbing  Unity  declared  in 
the  national  motto,  £  pluribus  unum. 

4.  Anticipation  of  Great  Britain.  —  Another  motive  to  this  acquisi- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  desire  to  anticipate  imagined  schemes  or 
necessities  of  Great  Britain.  With  regard  to  all  these  I  confess  doubt ; 
and  yet,  if  we  credit  report,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  already  a 
British  movement  in  this  direction.  .  ,  . 

5.  Amity  of  Russia.  —  There  is  still  another  consideration  concern- 
ing this  treaty  not  to  be  disregarded.  It  attests  and  assures  the  amity 
of  Russia.  Even  if  you  doubt  the  value  of  these  possessions,  the  treaty 
is  a  sign  of  friendship.  It  is  a  new  expression  of  that  entente  cordiaU 
between  the  two  powers  which  is  a  phenomenon  of  history.  Though 
unlike  in  institutions,  they  are  not  unlike  in  recent  experience.  Sharers 
of  common  glorv  m  a  great  act  of  Emancipation,  they  also  share  together 
the  opposition  or  antipathy  of  other  nations.  Perhaps  this  experience 
has  not  been  without  effect  in  bringing  them  together.  At  all  events, 
no  coldness  or  unkindness  has  interfered  at  any  time  with  their  good 
relations. 

.  .  .  The  Rebellion,  which  tempted  so  many  other  powers  into  its 
embrace,  could  not  draw  Russia  from  her  habitual  good-will.  Her 
solicitude  for  the  Union  was  early  declared.  She  made  no  unjustifiable 
concession  of  ocean  beUigerence,  with  all  its  immunities  and  powers,  to 
Rebels  in  arms  against  the  Union.  She  furnished  no  hospitality  to  Rebel 
cruisers,  nor  was  any  Rebel  agent  ever  received,  entertained,  or  encour- 
aged at  St.  Petersburg,  —  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  under- 
standing that  the  United  States  should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  prizes  into 
Russian  ports.  So  natural  and  easy  were  the  relations  between  the  two 
Governments,  that  such  complaints  as  incidentally  arose  on  either  side 
were  amicably  adjusted  by  verbal  explanations  without  written  contro- 
versy. .  .  . 

In  relations  such  as  I  have  described,  the  cession  of  territory  seems 
a  natural  transaction,  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  past.  It  remains  to 
hope  that  it  may  be  a  new  link  in  an  amity  which,  without  effort,  has 
overcome  differences  of  institutions  and  intervening  space  on  the 
globe.  .  .  . 

At  all  events,  now  that  the  treaty  has  been  signed  by  plenipotentiaries 
on  each  side  dulj'  empowered,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  refuse  to 
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complete  the  purchase  without  putting  to  hazard  the  friendly  relations 
which  happily  subsist  between  the  United  States  and  Russia.  The  over- 
tures originally  proceeded  from  us.  After  a  delay  of  years,  and  other 
intervening  propositions,  the  bargain  was  at  length  concluded.  It  is 
with  nations  as  with  individuals.  A  bargain  once  made  must  be  kept 
Even  if  still  open  to  consideration,  it  must  not  be  lightly  abandoned. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  dishonoring  of  this  treaty,  after  what  has  passed, 
would  be  a  serious  responsibility  for  our  country.  As  an  international 
question,  it  would  be  tried  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  world ;  and 
there  are  many  who,  not  appreciating  tlie  requirement  of  our  Consti- 
tution by  which  a  treaty  must  have  "  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,"  would  regard  its  rejection  as  bad  faith.  There  would  be  jeers 
at  us,  and  jeers  at  Russia  also  ;  at  us  for  levity  in  making  overtures,  and 
at  Russia  for  levity  in  yielding  to  them.  .  .  . 

Charles  Sumner,  iVorks  (Boston,  1875),  XI,  216-232  passim. 


175.   The  Geneva  Award  (1872) 

BY   THE    ARBITRATORS 

In  1871  a  treaty  waa  signed  submitling  to  irbjtntion  the  ctaimi  or  the  United 
States  against  Great  Britain  arisinf;  out  of  depredations  committed  during  the  Qvil 
War  on  the  commerce  and  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  by  the  Alabama 
and  other  cruisers  titled  out  in  Great  Britain.  There  were  live  arbitrators,  three  of 
them  foreign,  one  appointed  by  Great  Britain,  and  one  by  the  United  States.  The 
British  arbitrator.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  refused  to  sign  the  award.  —  BiUioKraphy : 
J.  B.  Moore,  History  and  Digest  of  iHternationat  Arbitrations,  I,  Ixxxiii-xcviii. 

THE  United  Stales  of  America  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  having 
agreed  by  Article  I  of  the  treaty  concluded  and  signed  at  Wash- 
ington the  8th  of  May,  187 1,  to  refer  all  the  claims  "generically  known 
as  the  Alabama  claims"  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  .  .  . 

And  the  five  arbitrators  .  .  .  having  assembled  at  Geneva  ...  on 
the  15th  of  December,  1871  ,  ,  . 

The  agents  named  by  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  .  .  .  then 
delivered  to  each  of  the  arbitrators  the  printed  case  prepared  by  each 
of  the  two  parties,  accompanied  by  the  documents,  the  official  corre- 
spondence, and  other  evidence  on  which  each  relied,  in  conformity  with 
the  terms  of  the  third  article  of  the  said  treaty.  .  .  . 
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The  tribunal,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  adjournment  passed  at 
their  second  session,  held  on  the  i6th  of  December,  1871,  re-assembled 
at  Geneva  on  the  15th  of  June,  1873 ;  and  the  agent  of  each  of  the 
parties  duly  deUvered  to  each  of  the  arbitrators,  and  to  the  agent  of  the 
other  party,  the  printed  argument  referred  to  in  Article  V  of  the  said 
treaty. 

The  tribunal  having  since  fully  taken  into  their  consideration  the 
treaty,  and  also  the  cases,  counter- cases,  documents,  evidence,  and 
arguments,  and  likewise  all  other  communications  made  to  them  by  the 
two  parties  during  the  progress  of  their  sittings,  and  having  impartially 
and  carefully  examined  the  same. 

Has  arrived  at  the  decision  embodied  in  the  present  award  : 

Whereas,  having  regard  to  the  Vlih  and  Vllth  articles  of  the  said 
treaty,  the  arbitrators  are  bound  under  the  terras  of  the  said  Vlth  article, 
"  in  deciding  the  matters  submitted  to  them,  to  be  governed  by  the 
three  rules  therein  specified  and  by  such  principles  of  inlemaiional  law, 
not  inconsistent  therewith,  as  the  arbitrators  shall  determine  to  have 
been  applicable  to  the  case  ;  " 

["  Rules. — A  neutral  Government  is  bound  — 

"First,  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or 
equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a 
Power  with  which  it  is  at  peace ;  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  pre- 
vent the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise 
or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use, 

"Secondly,  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of 
its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or 
arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 

"Thirdly,  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and, 
as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the 
foregoing  obligations  and  duties,"] 

And  whereas  the  "  due  diligence  "  referred  to  in  the  first  and  third  of 
the  said  rules  ought  to  be  exercised  by  neutral  governments  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  risks  to  which  either  of  the  belligerents  may  be  ex- 
posed, from  a  failure  to  fiilfil  the  obligations  of  neutrality  on  their  part ; 

And  whereas  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  facts  constituting  the 
sul^ect- matter  of  the  present  controversy  arose  were  of  a  nature  to  call 
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for  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  of 
all  possible  solicitude  for  the  observance  of  the  rights  and  the  duties 
involved  in  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  issued  by  Her  Majesty  OD  the 
13th  day  of  May,  1861  ; 

And  whereas  the  effects  of  a  violation  of  neutrality  committed  by 
means  of  the  construction,  equipment,  and  armament  of  a  vessel  are  not 
done  away  with  by  any  commission  which  the  government  of  the  bellig- 
erent power,  benefited  by  the  violation  of  neutralily,  may  afterwards 
have  granted  to  that  vessel ;  and  the  ultimate  step,  by  which  the  offense 
is  completed,  cannot  be  admissible  as  a  ground  for  the  absolution  of  the 
offender,  nor  can  the  consummation  of  his  fraud  become  the  means  of 
establishing  his  innocence ; 

And  whereas  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality  accorded  to  vessels  of 
war  has  been  admitted  into  the  law  of  nations,  not  as  an  absolute  right, 
but  solely  as  a  proceeding  founded  on  the  principle  of  courtesy  and 
mutual  deference  between  dilTerent  nations,  and  therefore  can  never  be 
appealed  to  for  the  protection  of  acts  done  in  violation  of  neutrality  ; 

And  whereas  the  absence  of  a  previous  notice  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  failure  in  any  consideration  required  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  vessel  carries  with  it  its  own  condemnation  ; 

And  whereas,  in  order  to  impart  to  any  supplies  of  coal  a  character 
inconsistent  with  the  second  rule,  prohibiting  the  use  of  neutral  ports  or 
waters,  as  a  base  of  naval  operations  fur  a  belligerent,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  said  supplies  should  be  connected  with  special  circumstances 
of  time,  of  persons,  or  of  place,  which  may  combine  to  give  them  such 
character ; 

And  whereas,  with  respect  to  the  vessel  called  the  Alabama,  it  clearly 
results  from  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  ship  at  first 
designated  by  the  number  "  290"  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  its  equip- 
ment and  armament  in  the  vicinity  of  Terceira  through  the  agency  of 
the  vessels  called  the  "  Agrippina  "  and  the  "  Bahama,"  dispatched  from 
Great  Britain  to  that  end,  that  the  British  government  failed  to  use  due 
diligence  In  the  performance  of  its  neutral  obligations ;  and  especially 
that  it  omitted,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  and  official  representations 
made  by  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  said  number  "290,"  to  take  in  due  time  any  effective 
measures  of  prevention,  and  that  those  orders  which  it  did  give  at  last, 
for  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  were  issued  so  late  that  their  execution 
was  not  practicable ; 
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And  whereas,  after  the  escape  of  that  vessel,  the  measures  taken  for 
its  pursuit  and  arrest  were  so  imperfect  as  to  lead  to  no  result,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  considered  sufficient  to  release  Great  Britain  from 
the  responsibility  already  incurred  ; 

And  whereas,  in  despite  of  the  violations  of  the  neutrality  of  Great 
Britain  committed  by  the  "  290,"  this  same  vessel,  later  known  as  the 
confederate  cruiser  Alabama,  was  on  several  occasions  freely  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  cokinies  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  being  proceeded 
against  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  any  and  every  port  within  British 
jurisdiction  in  which  it  might  have  been  found ; 

And  whereas  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  cannot  justify 
itself  for  a  failure  in  due  diligence  on  the  plea  of  insufficiency  of  the 
legal  means  of  action  which  it  possessed ; 

Four  of  the  arbitrators,  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  and  the  fifth 
for  reasons  separately  assigned  by  him, 

Are  of  opinion  — 

That  Great  Britain  has  in  this  case  failed,  by  omission,  to  fulfill  the 
duties  prescribed  in  the  first  and  the  third  of  the  rules  established  by  the 
Vllh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

And  whereas,  with  respect  to  the  vessel  called  the  "  Florida,"  it  results 
from  all  the  fects  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  "  Oreto  "  in  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  and  to  its  issue  therefrom,  which  facts  failed  to  induce  the 
authorities  in  Great  Britain  to  resort  to  measures  adequate  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  that  nation,  notwithstanding  the  wajnings 
and  repeated  representations  of  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  that 
Her  Majesty's  government  has  failed  to  use  due  diligence  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  neutrality ; 

And  whereas  it  likewise  results  from  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  stay 
of  the  "  Oreto  "  at  Nassau,  to  her  issue  from  that  port,  to  her  enlistment 
of  men,  to  her  supplies,  and  to  her  armament,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  British  vessel  "  Prince  Alfred,"  at  Green  Cay,  that  there  was  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  British  colonial  authorities ; 

And  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Great 
Britain  committed  by  the  Oreto,  this  same  vessel,  later  known  as  the 
confederate  cruiser  Florida,  was  nevertheless  on  several  occasions  freely 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  British  colonies ; 

And  whereas  the  judicial  acquittal  of  the  Oreto  at  Nassau  cannot 
relieve  Great  Britain  from  the  responsibility  incurred  by  her  under  the 
principles  of  international  law ;   nor  can  the  fact  of  the  entry  of  the 
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Florida  into  the  confederate  port  of  Mobile,  and  of  its  stay  there 
during  four  months,  extinguish  the  responsibility  previously  to  that  time 
incurred  by  Great  Britain : 

For  these  reasons, 

The  tribunal,  by  a  majority  of  four  voices  to  one,  is  of  opinion  — 

That  Great  Britain  has  in  this  case  failed,  by  omission,  to  fulfil  the 
duties  prescribed  in  the  first,  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third  of  the  rules 
established  by  Article  VI  of  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

And  whereas,  with  respect  to  the  vessel  called  the  "  Shenandoah,"  it 
results  from  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  departure  from  London  of  the 
merchant-vessel  the  "  Sea  King,"  and  to  the  transformation  of  that  ship 
into  a  confederate  cruiser  under  the  name  of  the  Shenandoah,  near 
the  island  of  Madeira,  that  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  is 
not  chargeable  with  any  failure,  down  to  that  date,  in  the  use  of  due 
diligence  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  neutrality ; 

But  whereas  it  results  from  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  stay  of  the 
Shenandoah  at  Melbourne,  and  especially  with  the  augmentation  which 
the  Britbh  government  itself  admits  to  have  been  clandestinely  elfecttd 
of  her  force,  by  the  enlistment  of  men  within  that  port,  that  there  wS 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  that  place : 

For  these  reasons. 

The  tribunal  is  unanimously  of  opinion  — 

That  Great  Britain  has  not  failed,  by  any  act  or  omission,  "  to  Ailfil 
any  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  three  rules  of  Article  VI  in  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  or  by  the  principles  of  international  law  not  incon- 
sistent therewith,"  in  respect  to  the  vessel  called  the  Shenandoah, 
during  the  period  of  time  anterior  to  her  entry  into  the  port  of  Mel- 
bourne ; 

And,  by  a  majority  of  three  to  two  voices,  the  tribunal  decides  that 
Great  Britain  has  failed,  by  omission,  to  fulfil  the  duties  prescribed  by 
the  second  and  third  of  the  rules  aforesaid,  in  the  case  of  this  same 
vessel,  from  and  after  her  entry  into  Hobson's  Bay,  and  is  therefore 
responsible  for  all  acts  committed  by  that  vessel  after  her  departure 
from  Melbourne,  on  the  i8th  day  of  February,  1863. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessels  called  — 

The  Tuscaloosa,  (tender  to  the  Alabama,) 

The  Clarence, 

The  Tacony,  and 

The  Archer,  (tenders  to  the  Florida,) 
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The  tribunal  is  unuiiraously  of  opinion  — 

That  such  tenders  or  auxiliary  vessels,  being  properly  regarded  as 
accessories,  must  necessarily  follow  the  lot  of  their  principal,  and  be 
submitted  to  the  same  decision  which  applies  to  them  respectively. 

And  so  fer  as  relates  to  the  vessel  called  "  Retribution," 

The  tribunal,  by  a  majority  of  three  to  two  voices,  is  of  opinion  — 

That  Great  Britain  has  not  failed  by  any  act  or  omission  to  fulfil  any 
of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  three  rules  of  Article  VI  in  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  or  by  the  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent 
therewith. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessels  called  — 

The  Georgia, 

The  Sumter, 

The  Nashville, 

The  Tallahasse,  and 

The  Chickamauga,  respectively, 

The  tribunal  is  unanimously  of  opinion  — 

That  Great  Britain  has  not  failed,  by  any  act  or  omission,  to  fulfil  any 
of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  three  rules  of  Article  VI  in  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  or  by  the  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent 
therewith. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessels  called  — 

The  Sallie, 

The  Jefferson  Davis, 

The  Music, 

The  Boston,  and 

The  V.  H,  Joy,  respectively. 

The  tribunal  is  unanimously  of  opinion  — 

That  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from  consideration  for  want  of 
evidence. 

And  whereas,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  particulars  of  the  indemnity 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  the  costs  of  pursuit  of  the  confederate 
cruisers  are  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal,  properly  distinguish- 
able from  the  general  expenses  of  the  war  carried  on  by  the  United 
States: 

The  tribunal  is,  therefore,  of  opinion,  by  a  majority  of  three  to  two 
voices  — 

That  there  is  no  ground  for  awarding  to  the  United  Stales  any  sum  by 
way  of  indemnity  under  this  head. 
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And  whereas  prospective  earnings  cannot  properly  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  compensation,  inasmuch  as  they  depend  in  their  nature  upon 
future  and  uncertain  contingencies : 

The  tribunal  is  unanimously  of  opinion  — 

That  there  is  no  ground  for  awarding  to  the  United  States  any  sum  by 
way  of  indemnity  under  this  head. 

And  whereas,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  compensation  for  the 
damages  which  have  been  sustained,  it  is  necessaiy  to  set  aside  all  double 
claims  for  the  same  losses,  and  all  claims  for  "  gross  freights,"  so  far  as 
they  exceed  "  net  freights ; " 

And  whereas  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  allow  interest  at  a  reasonable 
rate; 

And  whereas,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  it  is  preferable  to  adopt  the  form  of  adjudication  of  a  sum 
in  gross,  rather  than  to  refer  the  subject  of  compensation  for  further 
discussion  and  deliberation  to  a  board  of  assessors,  as  provided  by 
Article  X  of  the  said  treaty : 

The  tribunal,  making  use  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by 
Article  VII  of  the  said  treaty,  by  a  majority  of  four  voices  to  one,  awards 
to  the  United  States  a  sum  of  $15,500,000  in  gold,  as  the  indemnity  to 
be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all 
the  claims  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  tribunal,  conformably  to 
the  provisions  contained  in  Article  VII  of  the  aforesaid  treaty. 

And,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  XI  of  the  said  treaty,  the 
tribunal  declares  that  "ail  the  claims  referred  to  in  the  treaty  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  tribunal  arc  hereby  fully,  perfectly,  and  finally  settled." 

Furthermore  it  declares,  that  "  each  and  every  one  of  the  said  claims, 
whether  the  same  may  or  may  not  have  been  presented  to  the  notice  of, 
or  made,  preferred,  or  laid  before  the  tribunal,  shall  henceforth  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  finally  settled,  barred,  and  inadmissible."  .  .  . 

Made  and  concluded  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  of  Geneva,  in  Swiuerland, 
the  14th  day  of  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

CHARLES   FRANCIS  ADAMS. 
FRKDERICK  SCLOPIS. 
STAMPFLI. 
VICOMTE  d'ITAJUBA. 

House  Executive  Documents,  43  Cong..  3  sess.  (Washington,  1873)1  L  P*-  ''• 
No.  i|  pt.  I,  p.  14;  I,  pi.  v,  No.  I,  pi.  I,  pp.  49-54  ^lunfn. 
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176.    Proposed  Intervention  in  Cuba  {1875) 

BY    SECRETARY    HAMILTON   FISH 

Fish  wM  United  Stales  senator  for  one  term  bcFore  the  Civil  V/at;  he  wu  Mcte- 
lary  of  iCate  during  both  a(  Grant's  ail  ministrations,  playing  an  impOTtant  part  in 
negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  in  disciuaing  with  Spain  the  questiuni  aru- 
ing  from  (he  insurrection  then  in  prugien  in  Cuba.  Diplomatic  negotiations  with 
Spain  concerning  Cuba  began  soon  after  the  United  Stalci  hod  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Ihe  South  an<l  Central  American  Stales  ;  and  Eheie  questions  wer« 
Tepeatedly  revived  until  they  finally  culminated,  in  189S,  in  war  between  the  two 
nations.  Thii  extract  is  from  an  ofRcial  letter  to  Caleb  Gushing,  minister  to  Spun. 
—  Bibliography:  A.  1*.  C.  Griffin,  List  of  Books  rttaling  lo  Cuba  (Senate  Document, 
55  Cong.,  3  sess..  No.  161).  —  For  other  articles  on  American  interests  in  Cuba, 
see  CaHlemporarits,  III,  No.  149  ;  below,  ch.  xix  and  No.  189, 

AT  the  time  of  your  departure  for  Madrid,  apart  from  the  general 
question  of  the  unsalis&ctory  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba  and  the 
failure  to  suppress  the  revolution,  several  prominent  questions  remained 
unadjusted,  the  settlement  of  which  was  deemed  necessary  before  any 
satisfactory  relations  with  Spain  could  be  established  or  maintained. 
Upon  all  of  these  you  were  instructed. 

The  most  prominent  among  them  were  the  questions  arising  from  the 
embargo  and  confiscation  of  estates  of  American  citizens  in  Cuba ;  those 
relating  to  the  trial  of  American  citizens  in  that  island,  in  violation  of 
treaty  obligations,  and  the  claims  arising  out  of  the  capture  of  the 
Virginius,  including  the  trial  and  punishment  of  General  Burriel. 

Af^er  the  expiration  of  more  than  eighteen  months,  it  seems  advisable 
to  examine  what  progress  has  been  made  and  to  consider  our  present 
relations  with  Spain.  .  .  . 

...  the  promises  made  and  repeated,  the  assurances  given  from  time 
to  lime  that  something  should  be  done,  the  admission  of  the  justice  of 
the  demands  of  this  country,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  expressing  regret 
for  these  wrongs  and  promising  redress,  followed  as  they  have  been  by 
absolutely  no  perfonnance  and  no  practical  steps  whatever  towards  per- 
formance, need  no  extended  comment. 

In  the  cases  of  embargo  and  confiscation,  not  only  have  wrongs 
been  long  since  done,  but  continuing  and  repeated  wrongs  are  daily 
inflicted.  .  .  . 

Turning  to  the  questions  which  arose  from  the  capture  of.  the  Vir- 
ginius, and  the  executions  which  followed,  no  extended  reference  ia 
required. 
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The  particulars  of  the  dehvery  of  the  vessel  to  this  Government,  and 
the  payment  to  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  considerable 
sums  as  compensation  for  the  acts  of  the  authorities  in  ordering  the 
execution  of  Jifty-thiee  of  the  passengers  and  crew  under  circumstancet 
of  peculiar  brutality,  have  passed  into  history. 

So  far  as  a  payment  of  money  can  atone  for  the  execution  of  these 
unprotected  prisoners,  that  has  been  accomplished. 

The  higher  and  more  imperative  duty  which  the  government  of  Spain 
assumed  by  the  protocol  of  November  29, 1873,  namely,  to  bring  to  jus- 
tice General  Burriel  and  the  other  principal  oRenders  in  this  tragedy,  has 
been  evaded  and  entirely  neglected.  .  .  . 

Having  touched  on  these  particular  questions  which  have  lately  been 
prominent  as  disturbing  causes  with  Spain,  it  is  necessary  to  also  refer  to 
the  general  condition  of  affairs  In  Cuba  as  affecting  our  relations  with  the 
mother  country. 

In  my  No.  2,  of  February  6,  1874,  (the  first  instruction  addressed  to 
you  on  general  matters  pertaining  to  your  mission,)  I  referred  at  length 
to  the  views  entertained  by  the  President  and  to  the  position  of  this 
Government. 

It  was  then  more  than  five  years  since  an  organized  insurrection  had 
broken  out  which  the  government  of  Spain  had  been  entirely  unable  to 
suppress.  ^  .  . 

Almost  two  years  have  passed  since  those  instructions  were  issued  .  .  . 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  situation  has  in  no  respect  improved. 

The  horrors  of  war  have  in  no  perceptible  measure  abated ;  the  incon- 
veniences and  injuries  which  we  then  suffered  have  remained,  and  others 
have  been  added ;  the  ravages  of  war  have  touched  new  parts  of  the 
island,  and  well-nigh  mined  its  financial  and  agricultural  system  and  its 
relations  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  No  effective  steps  have  been 
taken  to  establish  reforms  or  remedy  abuses,  and  the  effort  to  suppress 
the  insurrection,  by  force  alone,  has  been  a  complete  failure.  .  .  . 

The  United  States  purchases  more  largely  than  any  other  people  of 
the  productions  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  therefore,  more  than  any 
other  for  this  reason,  and  still  more  by  reason  of  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, is  interested  in  the  arrest  of  a  system  of  wanton  destruction  which 
disgraces  the  age  and  affects  every  commercial  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.     . 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Spain  has 
rejected  all  suggestions  of  reform  or  offers  of  mediation  made  by  this 
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Goverament,  and  has  refused  all  measures  lookii^  to  a  recoBciliation, 
except  on  terms  which  make  reconciliation  an  impossibili^,  the  difficulty 
of  the  situation  becomes  increased. 

When,  however,  in  addition  to  these  general  causes  of  difficulty,  we 
find  the  Spanish  government  negJectAil  also  of  the  obligations  of  treaties 
and  solemn  compacts,  and  unwilling  to  afford  any  redress  for  long-con- 
tinued and  well-founded  wrongs  suffered  by  our  citizens,  it  becomes  a 
serious  question  how  long  such  a  condition  of  things  can  or  should  be 
allowed  to  exist,  and  compels  us  to  inquire  whether  the  point  has  not 
been  reached  where  longer  endurance  ceases  to  be  possible. 

During  alt  this  time,  and  under  these  aggravated  circumstances,  this 
Government  has  not  failed  to  perform  her  obligations  to  Spain  as  scrupu- 
lously as  toward  other  nations.  .  .  . 

It  will  be  apparent  that  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  continue.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  our  relations  with  Spain,  even 
on  their  present  footing,  that  our  just  demands  for  the  return  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  their  estates  in  Cuba,  unincumbered,  and  for 
securing  to  them  a  trial  for  offenses  according  to  treaty  provisions  and 
all  other  rights  guaranteed  by  treaty  and  by  public  law,  should  be 
complied  with.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  apart  from  these  particular  questions,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Pre^dent,  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  interests  of  this  country,  the 
preservation  of  its  commerce,  and  the  instincts  of  humanity  alike 
demand  that  some  speedy  and  satisfactory  ending  be  made  of  the  strife 
that  is  devastating  Cuba.  .  .  . 

The  contest  and  disorder  in  Cuba  affect  the  United  States  directly  and 
injuriously  by  the  presence  in  this  country  of  partisans  of  the  revolt  who 
have  fled  hither  (in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  territory)  as  to  a 
political  asylum,  and  who,  by  their  plottings,  are  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace. 

The  United  States  has  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost,  for  seven  years,  to 
repress  unlawful  acts  on  the  part  of  these  self-exiled  subjects  of  Spain, 
relying  on  the  promise  of  Spain  to  pacify  the  island.  Seven  years  of 
strain  on  the  powers  of  this  Government  to  fulfill  all  that  the  most 
exacting  demands  of  one  government  can  make,  under  any  doctrine  or 
claim  of  international  obligation,  upon  another,  have  not  witnessed  the 
much  hoped  for  pacification.  The  United  States  feels  itself  entitled  to 
be  relieved  of  this  strain. 

The  severe  measures,  injurious  to  the  United  States  and  often  in  con- 
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flict  with  public  law,  which  the  colonial  officers  have  taken  to  subdue  the 
insurrection;  the  indifTerence,  and  ofttimes  the  ofTensive  assaults  upon 
the  just  susceptibtUties  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their 
Government,  which  have  characterized  that  portion  of  the  peninsular 
population  of  Havana  which  has  sustained  and  upheld,  if  it  has  not  con- 
trolled, successive  governors- general,  and  which  have  led  to  the  disregard 
of  orders  and  decrees  which  the  more  enlarged  wisdom  and  the  more 
friendly  councils  of  the  home  government  had  enacted ;  the  cruelty  and 
inhumanity  which  have  characterized  the  contest,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
colonial  government  and  of  the  revolt,  for  seven  years,  and  the  destruction 
of  valuable  properties  and  industries  by  arson  and  pillage,  which  Spain 
appears  unable,  however  desirous,  to  prevent  and  stop,  in  an  island  three 
thousand  miles  distant  from  her  shores,  but  lying  within  sight  of  our  coast, 
with  which  trade  and  constant  intercourse  are  unavoidable,  are  causes  of 
annoyance  and  of  injury  to  the  United  States,  which  a  people  cannot  be 
expected  to  tolerate  without  the  assured  prospect  of  their  termination. 

The  United  States  has  more  than  once  been  solicited  by  the  insur- 
gents to  extend  to  them  its  aid,  but  has  for  years  hitherto  resisted  such 
solicitation,  and  has  endeavored  by  the  tender  of  its  good  offices,  in  the 
way  of  mediation,  advice,  and  remonstrance,  to  bring  to  an  end  a  great 
evil,  which  has  pressed  sorely  upon  the  interests  both  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  also  upon  the  commercial 
interests  of  other  nations.  .  .  . 

The  President  hopes  that  Spain  may  spontaneously  adopt  measures 
looking  to  a  reconciliation,  and  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  peace,  and 
the  organization  of  a  stable  and  satisfactory  system  of  government  in  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

In  the  absence  of  any  prospect  of  a  termination  of  the  war,  or  of  any 
change  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  on  either  side,  he 
feels  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  it  may  be  the  duly  of  other  govern- 
ments to  intervene,  solely  with  the  view  of  bringing  to  an  end  a  disas- 
trous and  destructive  conflict,  and  of  restoring  peace  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  No  government  is  more  deeply  interested  in  the  order  and 
peaceful  administration  of  this  island  than  is  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  none  has  suffered  as  has  the  United  States  from  the  condition  which 
has  obtained  there  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  He  will,  there- 
fore, feel  it  his  duty  at  an  early  day  to  submit  the  subject  in  this  light, 
and  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  the  views  above  presented,  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress.  .  .  . 
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It  is  believed  to  be  a  just  and  friendly  act  to  franUy  communicate 
this  conclusion  to  the  Spanish  government. 

You  will,  therefoTC,  take  an  early  occasion  thus  to  inform  that  govem- 
ment. 

ss.  (Washington,  1876),  XII,  No. 


177.    Relations  to  Latin-America  (1881) 

BY   SECRETARY   JAMES   GILLESPIE  BLAINE 

Blaine  wa>  wccetary  of  state  in  Garlield'i  cabinet,  and  for  a  few  month}  in  Arthur'* 

also.  His  foreign  policy  was  much  cciliciserl,  especially  Sot  its  tendency  to  dictate 
to  the  South  American  naliona.  His  policy  of  intervention  in  the  Chileno- Peruvian 
Wat  was  reversed  hy  his  successor  in  oflice.  This  extract  is  frotn  an  ofliciij  letter  to 
H.  J,  Kilpalrick,  minislct  to  Chili.  — For  Blaine,  see  No.  l6o  above.  —  Bibliography 
as  in  No.  179  below. 

.  .  .  'T^HE  unfortunate  condition  of  the  relations  between  Chili 
X  and  Pern  makes  the  mission  upon  the  duties  of  which 
you  are  now  entering  one  of  grave  responsibility  and  great  delicacy. 
Difficult  as  would  be  any  intervention  of  the  United  States  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  our  position  is  further  embarrassed  by  the  failure 
of  the  conference  at  Arica,  undertaken  at  our  suggestion.  It  is  evident 
from  the  protocols  of  that  conference  that  Chih  was  prepared  to  dictate 
and  not  to  discuss  terms  of  peace,  and  that  the  arbitration  of  the  United 
States  upon  any  questions  of  difference  with  the  allied  powers  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia  was  not  acceptable  and  would  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Chilian  Government.  Since  that  time  the  war  has  closed  in  the  com- 
plete success  of  Chili,  and  in  what  can  scarcely  be  considered  less  than 
the  conquest  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

This  government  cannot  therefore  anticipate  that  the  offer  of  friendly 
intervention  in  the  settlement  of  the  very  serious  questions  now  {lend- 
ing would  be  agreeable  to  the  Government  of  Chili.  It  would  scarcely 
comport  with  self-respect  that  such  an  offer  should  t>e  refused,  and  it 
would  be  of  no  benefit  to  Peru  and  Bolivia  that  it  should  be  offered  and 
declined.  But  I  am  sure  the  Chilian  Government  will  appreciate  the 
natural  and  deep  interest  which  the  United  States  feels  in  the  termina- 
tion of  a  condition  so  calamitous  in  its  consequences  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  South  American  republics.  It  should  also  know  that  if  at  any 
time  the  interposition  of  the  good  offices  of  this  government  can  con- 
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tribute  to  the  restoration  of  friendly  Tclations  between  the  belligerent 
powers,  they  will,  upon  proper  intimation,  be  promptly  ofTered. 

While,  therefore,  no  instructions  are  given  you  to  tender  officially  any 
advice  to  the  Goverament  of  Chili  which  is  unsought,  you  will,  on  such 
opportunity  as  may  occur,  govern  your  conduct  and  representations  by 
the  considerations  to  which  I  shall  now  call  your  attention. 

Without  entering  upon  any  discussion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  late  war 
between  Chili  on  the  one  side  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other,  this 
government  recognizes  the  right  which  the  successful  conduct  of  that 
war  has  conferred  upon  Chili ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  Chilian  Government  has  the  right  to 
cany  its  calculations  of  the  indemnities  to  which  it  is  entitled,  nor  the 
security  for  the  future,  which  its  interests  may  seem  to  require.  But  if 
the  Chilian  Government,  as  its  representatives  have  declared,  seeks 
only  a  guarantee  of  future  peace,  it  would  seem  natural  that  Peru  and 
Bolivia  should  be  allowed  to  offer  such  indemnity  and  guarantee  before 
the  annexation  of  territory,  which  is  the  right  of  conquest,  is  insisted 
upon.  If  these  powers  fkil  to  offer  what  is  a  reasonaWy  sufficient  in- 
demnity and  guarantee,  then  it  becomes  a  fair  subject  of  consideration 
whether  such  territory  may  not  be  exacted  as  the  necessary  price  of 
peace. 

But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  avowedly  not  of  conquest,  but  for  the 
solution  of  differences  which  diplomacy  had  failed  to  settle,  to  make  the 
acquisition  of  territory  a  sine  gua  non  of  peace  is  calculated  to  cast  sus- 
picions on  the  professions  with  which  war  was  originally  declared.  .  .  . 
At  this  day,  when  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  the 
fundamental  basis  of  republican  institutions,  is  so  widely  recognized, 
there  is  nothing  more  difficult  or  more  dangerous  than  the  forced 
transfer  of  territory,  carrying  with  it  an  indignant  and  hostile  population ; 
and  nothing  but  a  necessity  proven  before  the  world  caji  justify  it.  It 
is  not  a  case  in  which  the  power  desiring  the  territory  can  be  accepted 
as  a  safe  or  impartial  judge. 

While  the  United  States  Government  does  not  pretend  to  express  an 
opinion  whether  or  not  such  an  annexation  of  territory  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  war,  it  believes  that  it  would  be  more  honorable  to 
the  Chilian  Government,  more  conducive  to  the  security  of  a  permanent 
peace,  and  more  in  consonance  with  those  principles  which  are  professed 
by  all  the  republics  of  America,  that  such  territorial  changes  should  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible ;  that  they  should  never  be  the  result  of  mere 
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Ibrce,  but,  if  necessary,  should  be  decided  and  tempered  by  full  and 
equal  discussion  between  all  the  powers  whose  people  and  whose  national 
interests  are  involved. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  completeness  of  the  victory  of  Chili  seems 
to  render  such  a  diplomatic  discussion  impossible.  The  result  of  the 
conflict  has  been  not  only  the  defeat  of  the  allied  armies,  but  the  disso- 
lution of  all  responsible  government  in  Peru.  .  .  . 

An  effort,  and  apparently  a  very  earnest  and  honest  one,  has  been 
made  to  create  a  provisional  government,  which  shall  gradually  restore 
order  and  the  reign  of  law.  But  it  is  obvious  that  for  such  a  govern- 
ment to  succeed  in  obtaining  the  confidence  either  of  its  own  people  or 
foreign  powers,  it  must  be  allowed  a  freedom  and  force  of  action  which 
cannot  be  exercised  while  Chili  holds  absolute  possession  and  governs 
by  military  authority.  This  government,  therefore,  has  been  glad  to 
learn  from  its  minister  in  Chili,  whom  you  succeed,  that  the  Chilian 
authorities  have  decided  to  give  their  support  to  the  efforts  of  Seiior 
Calderon  to  establish  on  a  steady  footing  a  provisional  government  in 
Peru. 

You  will,  as  far  as  you  can  do  so  with  propriety  and  without  officious 
intrusion,  approve  and  encourage  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Chilian  Government,  and  this  Department  will  be  exceedingly  gratified 
if  your  influence  as  the  representative  of  the  United  States  shall  be  in- 
strumental in  inducing  the  Government  of  Chili  to  give  its  aid  and  sup- 
port to  the  restoration  of  regular,  constitutional  government  in  Peru, 
and  to  postpone  the  final  settlement  of  all  questions  of  territorial  annex- 
ation to  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  can  then  be  resumed  with  the 
certainty  of  a  just,  friendly,  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 

In  any  representation  which  you  may  make,  you  will  say  that  the  hope 
of  the  United  States  is  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  shall  be  conducted, 
and  the  final  settlement  between  the  two  countries  determined,  without 
either  side  invoking  the  aid  or  intervention  of  any  European  power. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  seeks  only  to  perform  the  part 
of  a  friend  to  all  the  parties  in  this  unhappy  conflict  between  South 
American  republics,  and  it  will  regret  to  be  compelled  to  consider  how 
far  that  feeling  might  be  affected,  and  a  more  active  interposition  forced 
upon  it,  by  any  attempted  complication  of  this  question  with  European 
politics. 
House  Executive  Documents,  47  Cong.,  1  sess.  (Washington,  1882),  I,  No.  1, 

pt.  I,  pp.  i3i-"33  ^sim. 
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178.    Bering  Sea  Arbitration  (1893) 

BY  PRESIDENT  BARON  ALPHONSE  DE  COURCEL,  JAHES  LORD 
HANNEN,  AND  SENATOR  JOHN  TYLER  MORGAN 

In  1893  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statet  submitted  to  aibitration  the  queslion 
u  to  the  iarisdictional  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  espe- 
cially her  right  to  regulate  or  prohibit  pelagic  sealing.  The  treaty  further  provided 
that,  in  case  the  award  was  against  tbe  claims  of  the  United  States,  the  arbitrators 
should  decide  upon  a  set  of  concurrent  regulations  fur  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  fur  seals  resorting  to  Bering  Sea;  and  the  two  nations  agreed  to  cooperate  in 
Mcuring  the  adhesion  of  other  powers  to  such  regulations.  The  award  was  against 
the  claims  of  the  United  States;  regulations  were  drawn  up  and  incluiled  in  it,  but  ttiey 
proved  inellectual.  litis  extract  is  taken  from  the  speeches  of  the  arbitrators  at  the 
time  of  the  presentation  of  tbe  award.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  175  above. 

fBarouCourcell     /'"*  ^NTLEMEN  :   Now  we  have  come  to  the 

'■  '-'     Vjr  end  of  our  task.    We  have  done  our  best  to 

accomplish  it,  without  concealing  from  ourselves  the  difficulties  which 
complicated  it,  nor  the  heavy  responsibilities  which  it  has  imposed  upon 
lis.  Selected  from  various  nationalities,  we  have  not  considered  our- 
selves the  representatives  of  any  one  in  particular,  nor  of  any  govetnmeni 
or  any  human  power,  but,  solely  guided  by  our  conscience  and  oui 
reason,  we  have  wished  only  to  act  as  one  of  those  councils  of  wise  men, 
whose  duties  were  so  carefully  defined  by  the  old  capitularies  of  France. 

To  assist  us,  we  have  had  at  our  disposition  a  library  of  documents, 
compiled  with  extreme  care,  and  in  order  that  we  might  not  lose  our  way 
among  so  many  sources  of  information,  men  holding  a  high  rank  among 
the  most  learned  jurists  and  eloquent  orators  of  which  the  Old  or  New 
Worlds  could  boast  have  been  willing  so  liberally  to  bestow  upon  us 
their  advice. 

During  weeks  and  months  our  labors  have  been  prolonged,  and  it 
constantly  appeared  that  some  new  matler  had  risen  before  us  and  lliat 
some  new  problem  pressed  upon  our  attention. 

To-day  ...  we  are  assembled  to  inform  you  of  the  result  of  our 
labors,  hoping  with  all  our  hearts  that  they  may  be  profilable  to  man,  and 
conformable  to  the  designs  of  Him  who  rules  his  destiny.  .  .  . 

We  have  felt  obliged  to  maintain  intact  the  fundamental  principles  of 
that  august  law  of  nations,  which  extends  itself  like  the  vault  of  heaven 
above  all  countries,  and  which  borrows  the  laws  of  nature  herself  to  pro- 
tect the  peoples  of  the  earth,  one  against  another,  by  inculcating  in  them 
the  dictates  of  mutual  good  will. 
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In  the  regulations  which  we  were  charged  to  draw  up  we  have  had  to 
decide  between  conflicting  rights  and  interests  which  it  was  difficult  to 
reconcile.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great 
Britain  have  promised  to  accept  and  execute  our  decisions.  Our  desire 
is  that  this  voluntary  engagement  may  not  cause  regret  to  either  of  them, 
though  we  have  required  of  both  sacrifices  which  they  may,  perhaps, 
regard  as  serious.      This  part  of  our  work  inaugurates  great  innovation. 

Hitherto,  the  nations  were  agreed  to  leave  out  of  special  legislation 
the  vast  domain  of  the  seas,  as  in  times  of  old,  according  to  the  poets,  the 
earth  itself  was  common  to  all  men,  who  gathered  its  fruits  at  their  will, 
without  limitation  or  control.  You  know  that  even  to-day,  dreamers 
believe  it  possible  to  bring  back  humanity  to  that  golden  age.  The  sea, 
however,  like  the  earth,  has  become  small  for  men,  who,  like  the  hero, 
Alexander,  and  no  less  ardent  for  labor  than  he  was  for  glory,  feel  con- 
fined in  a  world  too  narrow.  Our  work  is  a  first  attempt  at  a  sharing  of 
the  products  of  the  ocean,  which  has  hitherto  been  undivided,  and  at 
applying  a  rule  to  things  which  escaped  every  other  law  but  that  of  the 
first  occupant.  1  f  this  attempt  succeeds,  it  will  doubtless  be  followed  by 
numerous  imitations,  until  the  entire  planet,  until  the  waters  as  well  as 
the  continents  will  have  become  the  subject  of  a  careful  partition.  Then, 
perhaps,  the  conception  of  properly  may  change  amongst  men.  .  .  . 

[Lord  Hannen.]  .  .  .  Mr.  de  Courcel,  I  have  to  discharge  a  duty 
which  gives  me  peculiar  satisfaction.  1  have  to  express  to  you  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  presided  over  our  delibe- 
rations. The  public  has  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  sagacity, 
the  learning,  and  the  courtesy  with  which  you  have  guided  the  proceed- 
ings during  the  arguments.  Your  colleagues  only  can  know  how  greatly 
those  qualities  have  assisted  us  in  our  private  conferences.  Let  me  add, 
that  our  intimate  relations  with  you  have  taught  us  to  regard  you  with 
the  warmest  esteem  and  affection.  Permit  me  to  say  that  you  have  won 
in  each  of  us  an  attached  friend. 

1  must  not  conclude  without  an  allusion  to  the  remarkable  occasion 
which  has  brought  us  together.  We  trust  that  the  result  will  prove  that 
we  have  taken  part  in  a  great  historical  transaction  fruitful  in  good  for 
the  world.  Two  great  nations,  in  submitting  their  differences  to  arbitra- 
tion, have  set  an  example  which  1  doubt  not  will  be  followed  from  time  to 
time  by  others,  so  that  the  scourge  of  war  will  be  more  and  more  repressed. 
Few  can  be  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  that  all  international  quarrels  will  be 
Speedily  settled  by  arbitration,  instead  of  by  the  dread  arbitrament  of 
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W2T ;  but  each  occasion  on  which  the  peaceful  method  is  adopted  will 
hasten  the  time  when  it  will  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

One  of  our  poets  has  said  that  every  prayer  for  universal  peace  avails 
to  expedite  its  coming. 

We  have  done  more  than  join  in  such  a  supplication ;  we  may  hope 
that  we  have  been  the  humble  instruments  through  whom  an  answer  has 
been  granted  to  that  prayer  which  I  doubt  not  ascends  from  the  hearts 
of  these  two  kindred  nations,  that  peace  may  forever  prevail  between 
them.  .  .  . 

[Senator  Morgan.}  The  arbitrators  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
most  sincerely  unite  in  the  very  happy  expressions  that  have  fallen  from 
Lord  Hannen,  of  grateful  appreciation  of  the  splendid  hospitality  of  the 
French  Government  and  people.  .  .  . 

If  we  should  take  a  narrow  view  of  the  results  of  this  arbitration,  the 
United  States  would  have  a  regret  that  the  important  judicial  questions 
we  have  been  considering  were  not  stated  in  a  broader  form  in  the  treaty 
between  these  great  Powers.  The  opportunity  was  offered  when  the 
treaty  was  in  process  of  formation  to  have  presented  in  a  more  equitable 
light  the  rights  of  the  nations  to  whose  islands  and  coasts  the  fur-seals 
habitually  resort  for  places  of  abode  and  shelter  in  the  summer  season ; 
to  control  and  protect  them  under  the  legal  rules  and  intendments  that 
apply  univer^lly  to  the  animals  that  are  classed  as  domestic,  or  domesti- 
cated animals,  because  of  their  usefulness  to  men. 

My  colleague  and  I  concurred  in  the  view  that  the  treaty  presented 
this  subject  for  consideration  in  its  broadest  aspect.  Our  honorable  col- 
leagues, however,  did  not  so  construe  the  scope  of  the  duty  prescribed  to 
the  Tribunal  by  the  treaty.  They  considered  that  these  questions  of  the 
right  of  property  and  protection  in  respect  to  the  fur-seals  were  to  be 
decided  upon  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  and,  finding  no  existing  prece- 
dent in  the  international  law,  they  did  not  feel  warranted  in  creating  one. 

As  the  rights  claimed  by  the  United  Slates  could  only  be  supported  by 
international  law,  in  their  estimation,  and  inasmuch  as  that  law  is  silent 
on  the  subject,  they  felt  that  under  the  treaty  they  could  find  no  l^al 
foundation  for  the  rights  claimed  that  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

This  ruling  made  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  power  conferred  upon 
the  Tribunal  to  establish,  by  the  authority  of  both  Governments,  regula- 
tions for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  fur-seals,  to  which  the 
treaty  relates.    In  this  new  and  untried  field  of  experiment,  much  embar- 
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rassment  was  found  in  conflicting  interests  of  an  important  character,  and 
yet  more  difficulty  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  facts  upon  which  regula- 
tions could  be  based  that  would  be  at  once  just  to  those  interests,  and 
would  afford  to  the  fur-seals  proper  preservation  and  protection. 

The  United  States  will  fiilly  understand  and  appreciate  those  diffi- 
culties, and  will  accept  the  final  award  as  the  best  possible  result,  under 
existing  conditions.  A  very  large  measure  of  protection  is  secured  by  the 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Tribunal  to  the  Alaskan  herd  of  fur-seals ; 
and  the  virtual  repression  of  the  use  of  firearms  in  pelagic  sealing  is  an 
earnest  and  wise  guaranty  that  those  common  interests  may  be  pursued 
without  putting  in  serious  peril  the  peace  of  the  two  countries. 

Seiuite  Extcutivt  Documents,  53  Cong.,  2  sess.  (Washington,  1895),  VII,  pti. 
No.  177,  pt.  1,  pp.  j\-^%passim. 


179.   The  Olney  Doctrine  {1895) 

BY    SECRETARY   RICHARD   OLNEY 

Olney  wts  •  promtnent  corporation  Uwyer  in  New  England.  He  became  attorney- 
geneial  in  QeveUnd's  cabinet  in  1893,  and  later  was  made  secretary  of  atate.  Id 
1895.  when  the  adminiitration  took  an  active  inteiest  in  (he  boundary  dispute  be- 
tween Veneiuela  and  Britiah  Guiana,  he  sent  to  Bayard,  the  United  Stales  ambasiador 
to  Great  Britain,  the  letter  of  instruction  from  which  this  eilract  is  taken.  The  in- 
terpretation given  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  OIney't  letter  was  generally  considered 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  that  policy,  and  hence  has  been  popularly  called  the  Olney 
Doctrine.  In  1S96,  acting  in  behalf  of  Venezuela,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  which  submiued  the  boundary  question  to  arbitration.  —  Bibliography  :  D.  C. 
Gilman,  Jama  Menree,  369-280;  Providence  Public  Library,  AfoHthly  Butlttin, 
II,  12-ZI  ;  Channing  and  Hart,  Guide,  %  178.  —  For  other  expositions  of  American 
foreign  policy,  see  Ctnltmfararies,  III,  Nos.  84,  106,  147,  148 ;  below.  Not.  193, 
196. 

IT  is  not  proposed,  and  for  present  purposes  is  not  necessary,  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  account  of  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain 
and  Venezuela  respecting  the  western  frontier  of  the  colony  of  British 
Guiana.  The  dispute  is  of  ancient  date  and  began  at  least  as  early  as 
.  .  .  1814.  .  .  .  The  claims  of  both  parties,  it  must  be  conceded,  are 
of  a  somewhat  indefinite  nature.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Great  Britain  .  .  .  apparently  remained  indifferent  as  to  the 
exact  area  of  the  colony  until  1840,  when  she  commissioned  an  engineer. 
Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  to  examine  and  lay  down  its  boundaries.  .  .  . 

...  the  exploitation  of  the  Schomburgk  line  in  1840  was  at  once 
followed  by  the  protest  of  Venezuela  and  by  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
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Great  Britain  which  could  giirly  be  interpreted  only  as  a  disavowal 
of  that  line.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  every  change  in  the 
British  claim  since  that  time  has  moved  the  frontier  of  British  Guiana 
farther  and  farther  to  ihe  westward  of  the  line  thus  proposed.  .  ■  ■ 

The  important  features  of  the  existing  situation  .  .  .  may  be  briefly 
stated. 

1.  The  title  to  territory  of  indefinite  but  confessedly  very  large  extent 
is  in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand  and  the  South 
American  Republic  of  Venezuela  on  the  other. 

2.  The  disparity  in  the  strength  of  the  claimants  is  such  that  Vene- 
zuela can  hope  to  establish  her  claim  only  through  peaceful  methods  — 
through  an  agreement  with  her  adversary  either  upon  the  subject  itself 
or  upon  an  arbitration.  .  .  . 

5.  Great  Britain,  however,  has  always  and  continuously  refused  to 
arbitrate,  except  upon  the  condition  of  a  renunciation  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Venezuelan  claim  and  of  a  concession  to  herself  of  a  large  share 
of  the  territory  in  controversy. 

6.  By  the  frequent  interposition  of  its  good  offices  at  the  instance  of 
Venezuela,  by  constantly  urging  and  promoting  the  restoration  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  the  two  countries,  by  pressing  for  arbitration 
of  the  disputed  boundary,  by  offering  to  act  as  arbitrator,  by  expressing 
its  grave  concern  whenever  new  alleged  instances  of  British  aggression 
upon  Venezuelan  territory  have  been  brought  to  its  notice,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  made  it  clear  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
world  that  the  controversy  is  one  in  which  both  its  honor  and  its  inter- 
ests are  involved  and  the  continuance  of  which  it  can  not  regard  with 
indifference. 

.  .  .  those  chained  with  the  interests  of  the  United  States  are  now 
forced  to  determine  exactly  what  those  interests  are  and  what  course  of 
action  they  require.  It  con^els  them  to  decide  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
the  United  States  naay  and  should  intervene  in  a  controversy  between 
and  primarily  concerning  only  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  and  to  decide 
how  far  it  is  bound  to  see  that  the  integrity  of  Venezuelan  territory  is 
not  impaired  by  the  pretensions  of  its  powerful  antagonist.  Are  any 
such  right  and  duty  devolved  upon  the  United  States?  If  .  .  .  any 
such  right  and  duty  exist,  their  due  exercise  and  discharge  will  not 
permit  of  any  action  that  shall  not  be  efficient  and  that,  if  the  power  of 
the  United  States  is  adequate,  shall  not  result  in  the  accomjjishmeot 
of  the  end  in  view.  .  .  . 
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That  there  are  circumstances  under  which  a  nation  may  justly  inter- 
pose in  a  controversy  to  which  two  or  more  other  nations  are  the  direct 
and  immediate  parties  is  an  admitted  canon  of  international  law.  .  .  . 
We  are  concerned  at  this  time,  however,  not  so  much  with  the  general 
rule  as  with  a  form  of  it  which  is  peculiarly  and  distinctively  American. 
Washington,  in  the  solemn  admonitions  of  the  Farewell  Address,  ex- 
plicitly warned  his  countrymen  against  entanglements  with  the  politics 
or  the  controversies  of  European  powers.  ... 

.  .  ,  The  Monroe  administration  .  .  .  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  and 
apply  the  logic  of  the  Farewell  Address  by  declaring  in  effect  that 
American  non-intervention  in  European  affairs  necessarily  implied  and 
meant  European  non-intervention  in  American  affairs,  .  .  . 

...  It  was  realized  that  it  was  fiitile  to  lay  down  such  a  rule  unless 
its  observance  could  be  enforced.  It  was  manifest  that  the  United 
States  was  the  only  power  in  this  hemisphere  capable  of  enforcing  it. 
It  was  therefore  courageously  declared  not  merely  that  Europe  ought 
not  to  interfere  in  American  affairs,  but  that  any  European  power  doing 
so  would  be  regarded  as  antagonizing  the  interests  and  inviting  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  United  States. 

.  .  .  The  precise  scope  and  limitations  of  this  rule  cannot  be  too 
clearly  apprehended.  It  does  not  establish  any  general  protectorate  by 
the  United  States  over  other  American  states.  It  does  not  reheve  any 
American  state  from  its  obligations  as  fixed  by  international  law  nor 
prevent  any  European  power  directly  interested  from  enforcing  such 
obligations  or  from  inflicting  merited  punishment  for  the  breach  of  them. 
It  does  not  contemplate  any  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
American  state  or  in  the  relations  between  it  and  other  American  stales. 
It  does  not  justify  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  change  the  established 
form  of  government  of  any  American  state.  .  .  .  The  rule  in  question 
has  but  a  single  purpose  and  object.  It  is  that  no  European  power  or 
combination  of  European  powers  shall  forcibly  deprive  an  American 
state  of  the  right  and  power  of  self-government  and  of  shaping  for  itself 
its  own  political  fortunes  and  destinies. 

That  the  rule  thus  defined  has  been  the  accepted  public  law  of  this 
country  ever  since  its  promulgation  cannot  fairly  be  denied.  .  ,  . 

.  .  .  every  administration  since  President  Monroe's  has  had  occa'sion, 
and  sometimes  more  occasions  than  one,  to  examine  and  consider  the 
Monroe  doctrine  and  has  in  each  instance  given  it  emphatic  endorse- 
menL  .  .  . 
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...  It  rests  .  .  .  upon  facts  and  principles  that  are  both  intelligible 
and  incontrovertible.  That  distance  and  three  thousand  miles  of  inter- 
vening ocean  make  any  permanent  political  union  between  an  European 
and  an  American  state  unnatural  and  inexpedient  will  hardly  be  denied. 
But  physical  and  geographical  considerations  are  the  least  of  the  ob- 
jections to  such  a  union.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  whether  moral  or  material  interests  be  considered,  it  can  not 
but  be  universally  conceded  that  those  of  Europe  are  irreconcilably 
diverse  from  those  of  America,  and  that  any  European  control  of  the 
latter  is  necessarily  both  incongruous  and  injurious.  If,  however  ,  .  . 
the  forcible  intrusion  of  European  powers  into  American  politics  is  to  be 
deprecated  —  if,  as  it  is  to  be  deprecated,  it  should  be  resisted  and  pre- 
vented—  such  resistance  and  prevention  must  come  from  the  United 
States  .  .  .  since  only  the  United  States  has  the  strength  adequate  to 
the  exigency. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  safety  and  weliare  of  the  United  States  are  so 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  every  American 
state  as  against  any  European  power  as  to  justify  and  require  the  inter- 
position of  the  United  States  whenever  that  independence  is  endangered? 
The  question  can  be  candidly  answered  in  but  one  way.  The  states  of 
America,  South  as  well  as  North,  by  geographical  proximity,  by  natural 
sympathy,  by  similarity  of  governmental  constitutions,  are  friends  and 
allies,  commercially  and  politically,  of  the  United  States.  To  allow  the 
subjugation  of  any  of  them  by  an  European  power  is,  of  course,  to  com- 
pletely reverse  that  situation  and  signi^es  the  loss  of  all  the  advantages 
incident  to  their  natural  relations  to  us.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  self- 
government.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  they  are  content  with  such  assertion  and 
defense  of  the  right  of  popular  self-government  as  their  own  security  and 
welfare  demand.  It  is  in  that  view  more  than  in  any  other  that  they 
believe  it  not  to  be  tolerated  that  the  political  control  of  an  American 
state  shall  be  forcibly  assumed  by  an  European  power. 

.  .  .  To-day  the  United  States  is  practically  sovereign  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  its  iiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  confines  its  inter- 
position. Why?  ...  It  is  because,  in  addition  to  all  other  grounds, 
its  infinite  resources  combined  with  its  isolated  position  render  it  master 
of  the  situation  and  practically  invulnerable  as  against  any  or  all  other 
powers. 

AU  the  advantages  of  this  superiority  are  at  once  imperiled  if  the 
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principle  be  admitted  that  European  poweis  may  convert  Aroerican 
states  into  colonies  or  provinces  of  their  own.  .  .  .  The  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  the  United  States  of  such  a  condition  of  things  are  obvious. 
The  loss  of  prestige,  of  authority,  and  of  weight  in  the  councils  of  the 
family  of  nations,  would  be  among  the  least  of  them.  Our  only  real 
rivals  in  peace  as  well  as  enemies  in  war  would  be  found  located  at  our 
very  doors.  Thus  far  in  our  history  we  have  been  spared  the  burdens 
and  evils  of  immense  standing  armies.  .  .  .  But,  with  the  powers  of 
Europe  permanently  encamped  on  American  soil,  the  ideal  conditions 
we  have  thus  far  enjoyed  can  not  be  expected  to  continue.  We  too 
must  be  armed  to  the  teeth."  .  ,  . 

How  a  greater  calamity  than  this  could  overtake  us  it  is  difficult  to 
see.  .  .  .  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  learned  in  the  school 
of  experience  to  what  extent  the  relations  of  stales  to  each  other  depend 
not  upon  sentiment  nor  principle,  but  upon  selfish  interest.  .  .  .  They 
have  yet  in  mind  that  France  seized  upon  the  apparent  opportunity  of 
our  civil  war  to  set  up  a  monarchy  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Mexico. 
They  realize  that  had  France  and  Great  Britain  held  important  South 
American  possessions  to  work  from  and  to  benefit,  the  temptation  to 
destroy  the  predominance  of  the  Great  Republic  in  this  hemisphere  by 
furthering  its  dismemberment  might  have  been  irresistible.  From  that 
grave  peril  they  have  been  saved  in  the  past  and  may  be  saved  again  in 
the  future  Ilirough  the  operation  of  the  sure  but  silent  force  of  the 
doctrine  proclaimed  by  President  Monroe.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  application  of  the  doctrine  to  the  boundary  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  remains  to  be  made  and  presents  do  real 
difficulty.  Though  the  dispute  relates  to  a  boundary  line,  yet,  as  it  is 
between  states,  it  necessarily  imports  political  control  to  be  lost  by  one 
party  and  gained  by  the  other.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Great  Britain  cannot  be  deemed  a  South  American  state  within 
the  purview  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  nor,  if  she  is  appropriating  Vene- 
zuelan territory,  is  il  material  that  she  does  so  by  advancing  the  frontier 
of  an  old  colony  instead  of  by  the  planting  of  a  new  colony.  ...  It  is 
not  admitted,  however,  and  therefore  cannot  be  assumed,  that  Great 
Britain  is  in  fact  usurping  dominion  over  Venezuelan  territory.  While 
Venezuela  charges  such  usurpation.  Great  Britain  denies  it,  and  the 
United  States,  until  the  merits  are  authoritatively  ascertained,  can  take 
sides  with  neither.  But  while  this  is  so  ...  it  is  certainly  within  its 
right  to  demand  that  the  truth  shall  be  ascertained.  .  .  . 
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...  It  being  clear,  theTefore,  that  the  United  States  may  legidmatdy 
insist  upon  the  merits  of  the  boundary  question  being  determined,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  there  is  but  one  feasible  mode  of  determining  them, 
viz.,  peaceful  arbitration.  .  .  . 

You  are  instructed,  therefore,  to  present  the  foregoing  views  to  Lord 
Salisbtu7.  .  .  .  They  call  for  a  definite  decision  upon  the  point  whether 
Great  Britain  will  consent  or  will  decline  to  submit  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  question  in  its  entirety  to  impartial  arbitration.  It  is  the 
earnest  hope  of  the  President  that  the  conclusion  will  be  on  the  side  of 
arbitration.  ...  If  he  is  to  be  disappointed  in  that  hope  .  .  .  it  is  his 
wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  at  such  early  dale  as  will 
enable  him  to  lay  the  whole  subject  before  Congress  in  his  next  annual 
message. 

House  Documents,  j4  Cong.,  i  sess.  (WasbingtoD,  1896),  I,  No.  1,  pt-  I,  pp. 
545-563  passim. 
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ANONYMOUS 


TE  have  had  a  Cuban  question  for  more  than  ninety  yeara, 
s  it  has  disappeared  from  our  politics,  but  it  has 
always  reappeared.  Once  we  thought  it  wise  to  prevent  the  island  from 
winning  its  independence  from  Spain,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  we  entered 
into  moral  bonds  to  make  sure  that  Spain  governed  it  decently.  Whether 
we  definitely  contracted  such  an  obligation  or  not,  the  Cuban  question 
has  never  ceased  to  annoy  us.  The  controversies  about  it  make  a  long 
series  of  chapters  in  one  continuous  story  of  diplomatic  trouble.  Many 
of  our  ablest  statesmen  have  had  to  deal  with  it  as  secretaries  of  state 
and  as  ministers  to  Spain,  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  settle  it. 
One  President  after  another  has  taken  it  up,  and  every  one  has  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  successor.  It  has  at  various  times  been  a  "  plank  "  in 
the  platforms  of  all  our  political  parties,  —  as  it  was  in  both  the  party 
platforms  of  1896,  —  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  messages  of  nearly 
all  our  Presidents,  as  it  was  of  President  Cleveland's  message  in  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  in  which  he  distinctly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  United 
States  might  feel  forced  to  recognize  "  higher  obligations  "  than  neutral- 
ity to  Spain.  In  spite  of  periods  of  apparent  quiet,  the  old  trouble  has 
always  reappeared  in  an  acute  form,  and  it  has  never  been  settled ;  nor 
S73 
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has  there  recently  been  any  strong  reason  for  hope  that  it  could  be  settled 
merely  by  diplomatic  negotiation  with  Spain.  Our  diplomats  have  long 
had  an  experience  with  Spanish  character  and  methods  such  as  the  pub- 
lic can  better  underatand  since  war  has  been  in  progress.  The  pathetic 
inefficiency  and  the  continual  indirection  of  the  Spanish  character  are 
now  apparent  to  the  world ;  they  were  long  ago  apparent  to  those  who 
have  had  our  diplomatic  duties  to  do. 

Thus  the  negotiations  dragged  on.  We  were  put  to  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  prevent  filibustering,  and  filibustering  continued  in  spite  of  us. 
More  than  once  heretofore  has  there  been  danger  of  international  con- 
flict, as  for  instance  when  American  sailorson  the  Virginius  were  executed 
in  Cuba  in  1873.  Propositions  have  been  made  to  buy  the  island,  and 
plans  have  been  formed  to  annex  it.  All  the  while  there  have  been 
American  interests  in  Cuba.  Our  citizens  have  owned  property  and 
made  investments  there,  and  done  much  to  develop  its  fertility.  They 
have  paid  tribute,  unlawful  as  well  as  lawful,  both  to  insurgents  and 
to  Spanish  officials.  They  have  lost  property,  for  much  of  which  no 
indemnity  has  been  paid.  All  the  while  we  have  had  a  trade  with  the 
island,  important  during  periods  of  quiet,  irritating  during  periods  of 
unrest. 

The  Cuban  trouble  is,  therefore,  not  a  new  trouble  even  in  an  acute 
form.  It  had  been  moving  toward  a  crisis  for  a  long  time.  Still,  while 
our  government  suffered  these  diplomatic  vexations,  and  our  dtizens 
these  losses,  and  our  merchants  these  annoyances,  the  mass  of  the 
American  people  gave  little  serious  thought  to  it.  The  newspapers  kept 
us  reminded  of  an  opera-boutTe  war  that  was  going  on,  and  now  and 
then  there  came  information  of  delicate  and  troublesome  diplomatic 
duties  for  our  minister  to  Spain.  If  Cuba  were  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  coast  of  one  of  our  populous  stales  and  near  one  of  our  great 
[>orts,  pieriods  of  acute  interest  in  its  condition  would  doubtless  have 
come  earlier  and  oftener,  and  we  should  long  ago  have  had  to  deal  with 
a  crisis  by  warlike  measures.  Or  if  the  insurgents  had  commanded  re- 
spect instead  of  mere  pity,  we  should  have  paid  heed  to  their  struggle 
sooner  ;  for  it  is  almost  an  American  maxim  that  a  people  cannot  govern 
itself  till  it  can  win  its  own  independence. 

When  it  began  to  be  known  that  Weyler's  method  of  extermination 
was  producing  want  in  the  island,  and  when  appeals  were  made  to 
American  charity,  we  became  more  interested.  .  .  . 

The  American  public  was  in  this  mood  when  the  battleship  Maine 
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was  blown  up  in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  The  masses  think  in  evems, 
and  not  in  syllogisms,  and  this  was  an  event.  This  event  provoked 
suspicions  in  the  public  mind.  The  thought  of  the  whole  nation  was 
instantly  directed  to  Cuba.  The  fate  of  the  sailors  on  the  Virginius, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  was  recalled.  The  public  curiosity  about  every- 
thing Cuban  and  Spanish  became  intense.  The  Weyler  method  of  war- 
fare became  more  generally  known.  The  story  of  our  long  diplomatic 
trouble  with  Spain  was  recalled.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  minor  and  accidental  causes  that  hastened 
the  rush  of  events ;  but  such  causes  were  not  lacking  either  in  number 
or  in  influence.  .  .  .  Bui  all  these  together  could  not  have  driven  us 
to  war  if  we  had  not  been  willing  to  be  driven,  —  if  the  conviction  had 
not  become  firm  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba 
was  a  blot  on  civilization  that  had  now  begun  to  bring  reproach  to  us ; 
and  when  the  President,  who  favored  peace,  declared  it "  intolerable," 
the  people  were  ready  to  accept  his  judgment. 

.  .  .  We  rushed  into  war  almost  before  we  knew  it,  not  because  we 
desired  war,  but  because  we  desired  something  to  be  done  with  the  old 
problem  that  should  be  direct  and  definite  and  final.  Let  us  end  it 
once  for  all.  .  .  . 

Not  only  is  there  in  the  United  States  an  unmistakable  popular  approval 
of  war  as  the  only  effective  means  of  restoring  civilization  in  Cuba,  but  the 
judgment  of  the  English  people  promptly  approved  it,— giving  evidence 
of  an  instinctive  race  and  institutional  sympathy.  If  Anglo-Saxon  insti- 
tutions and  methods  stand  for  anything,  the  institutions  and  methods  of 
Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  are  an  abomination  and  a  reproach.  And  English 
sympathy  is  not  more  significant  as  an  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the 
war  and  as  a  good  omen  for  the  future  of  free  institutions  than  the  equally 
instinctive  sympathy  with  Spain  that  has  been  expressed  by  some  of  the 
decadent  influences  on  the  Continent ;  indeed,  the  real  meaoing  of 
American  civilization  and  ideals  will  henceforth  be  somewhat  more  clearly 
understood  in  several  quarters  of  the  world. 

American  character  will  be  still  better  understood  when  the  whole 
world  clearly  perceives  that  the  purpose  of  the  war  is  only  to  remove 
from  our  very  doors  this  cruel  and  inefficient  piece  of  mediievalism  which 
is  one  of  the  two  great  scandals  of  the  closing  years  of  the  century ;  for 
it  is  not  a  war  of  conquest.  .  .  . 

Tht  iVar  ■wilk  Spain,  and  After,  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1898  (Boston, 
etc.),  LXXXl,  723-725  passim. 
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181.    Outbreakof  War  (1898) 

FROM  THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

:□  Cuba,  lee  Conlempera- 

BOTH  Congress  and  the  people  had  sunk  the  question  of  the 
Maine  in  the  larger  one  of  Cuban  independence.  Destitution 
among  the  reconcentradoi  was  constantly  growing  worse,  thousands  dying 
slowly  from  starvation.  American  supplies  were  distributed  to  the  suf- 
ficrers  through  Miss  Clara  Barton,  President  of  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
and  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  our  Consul  at  Havana.  .  .  . 

On  March  31  Cap  tain -General  Blanco  issued  a  decree  putting  an  end 
to  reconcentration  in  the  provinces  of  Pinar  del  Kio,  Havana,  Matanzas, 
and  Santa  Clara,  and  on  April  9  the  Spanish  Cabinet  decided  to  grant 
an  armistice  to  the  insurgents,  while  both  the  Pope  and  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  were  using  their  influence  to  avert  a  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war.  Nevertheless  the  replies  at  this  time  of  the  Madrid  govern- 
ment to  President  McKinley's  demands  concerning  the  pacification  of 
Cuba,  notwithstanding  the  Spanish  offer  to  arbitrate  the  Maifu  trouble, 
led  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  believe  that  pacification  could  not 
be  attained  without  the  armed  intervention  of  the  United  States.  The 
President's  message  to  Congress,  which  was  daily  expected,  was  with- 
held .  .  .  until  April  II.  .  .  .  Both  Congress  and  the  people  had 
grown  impatient  waiting  for  the  message,  and  when  it  finally  came  excite- 
ment was  at  such  a  height  that  many  condemned  it  for  its  conservatism. 
It  was,  however,  a  wise  and  ably  conceived  document.  The  President 
stated  the  entire  issue,  rightly  considering  the  Maine  disaster  a  subordi- 
nate matter,  and  passed  in  review  Spanish  mismanagement  and  outrage 
in  Cuba,  and  the  repeated  promises  and  the  repeated  failures  of  the 
Spanish  government  to  effect  suitable  reforms.  .  .  . 

The  conclusion  of  the  long  message  and  the  really  important  part  was 
as  follows ; 

"  The  only  hope  of  relief  and  repose  from  a  condition  which  can  no 
longer  be  endured  is  the  enforced  pacification  of  Cuba.  In  the  name  of 
humanity,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  in  behalf  of  endangered  Ameri- 
can interests,  which  give  us  the  right  and  the  duty  to  speak  and  act,  the 
war  in  Cuba  must  stop. 

"  In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  these  considerations,  I  ask  the  Con- 
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gress  to  authorize  and  empower  the  President  to  take  measures  to  secure 
a  fill  and  final  termination  of  hostilities  between  the  government  of  Spain 
and  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  to  secure  in  the  island  the  establishment 
of  a  stable  government  capable  of  maintaining  order  and  observing  its 
international  obligations,  insuring  peace  and  tranquility  and  the  security 
of  its  citizens,  as  well  as  our  own,  and  to  use  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  as  may  be  necessary  for  these  purposes. 

"  And  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  to  aid  in  preserving  the  lives 
of  the  starving  people  of  the  island,  1  recommend  that  the  distribution 
of  food  and  supplies  be  continued,  and  that  an  appropriation  be  made 
out  of  the  public  treasury  to  supplement  the  charity  of  our  citizens. 

"  The  issue  is  now  with  the  Congress.  It  is  a  solemn  responsibility. 
I  have  exhausted  every  effort  to  relieve  the  intolerable  condition  of 
affairs  which  is  at  our  doors.  Prepared  to  execute  every  obligation  im- 
posed upon  me  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  I  await  your  action.".  .  . 

.  .  .  The  resolutions  .  .  .  were  accepted  by  both  Houses  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  of  April  19,  —  by  the  Senate,  bya  voteof  43  to  35, 
and  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  310  to  6,  —  and  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  following  day.  .  .  .    The  following  is  the  text  of  the  act  .  .  . 

"...  be  it  resolved  : 

"First — That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent, 

"  Second  —  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  demand,  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  at  once  relinquish  its  authority  and  government  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and 
Cuban  waters. 

"Third— That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby 
is,  directed  and  empowered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  call  into  active  service  the  militia  of  the  several 
States  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these  resolutions 
into  effect. 

"Fourth — That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition  or 
intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island, 
except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination  when 
that  is  accomplished  to  leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  island 
to  its  people." 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  President  signed  his  ultimatum  to  the  Span- 
ish government,  a  copy  of  which  was  handed  to  Minister  Polo,  who  im- 
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mediately  demanded  his  passports  and  started  for  Canada,  leaving  the 
interests  of  the  Spanish  legation  in  charge  of  M.  Cambon,  the  French 
Minister.  Before  receiving  the  ultimatum  the  Spanish  Cabinet  delivered 
to  Minister  Woodford  his  passports  and  informed  him  that  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  were  at  an  end.  On  the  Z5th  a  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  and  had  so  existed  since  and  including  April  x  i. 

In  the  meantime  war  preparations  were  being  pushed  forward  by  both 
governments.  The  Queen-Regent  signed  a  decree  asking  for  a  national 
subscription  to  the  navy,  our  own  navy  was  increased  by  the  purchase  of 
many  more  ships  of  various  kinds,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  the 
troops  throughout  the  country  were  preparing  to  move  towards  the  Gulf. 
On  the  17th  two  companies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  reached  Key 
West  and  two  days  later  a  general  movement  of  regular  troops  began. 
The  principal  rendezvous  was  Chickamauga,  but  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
and  Tampa  were  also  places  of  mobilization.  The  President  issued  a 
call  for  125,000  volunteers  on  April  23,  which  though  meeting  with 
immediate  response  received  not  a  little  adverse  criticism,  the  dissatis- 
faction arising  from  the  fact  that  in  some  States  the  infantry  and  artillery 
requisitions  were  not  consistently  apportioned,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  War  proposed  to  use  its  privilege,  if  it  chose,  of  destroy- 
ing the  integrity  of  State  organizations  when  the  troops  were  beyond 
State  boundaries.  A  few  days  later  orders  were  issued  for  recruiting  the 
regular  army  up  to  its  war  strength,  61,000,  On  the  21st  the  fleet  under 
acting  Rear-Admiral  Sampson  at  Key  West  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Havana  and  then  institute  a  general  blockade  of  the  western  end  of 
Cuba,  Commodore  Schley  with  the  "  flying  squadron  "  was  detained  at 
Hampton  Roads  in  order  to  meet  any  attack  which  might  be  made  on 
the  coast  cities  by  the  Spanish  Cape  Verde  fleet,  reports  from  which  for 
a  number  of  weeks  subsequent  were  contradictory  and  alarming. 

During  the  rest  of  the  month  many  prizes  were  taken  in  western 
Cuban  waters.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  Admiral  Sampson  to  bombard 
Havana  or  expose  his  fleet  to  the  enemy's  fire  from  coast  fortiiications 
before  he  was  assured  of  the  destination  of  the  Spanish  Cape  Verde  and 
Cadiz  fleets  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  determined  to  prevent  the  erection 
of  any  new  fortifications.  This  brought  about  the  first  action  of  the 
war,  the  bombardment  of  the  works  .  ,  .  at  Matanzas,  April  27.  .  .  . 
The  Inlernaiional  Vtar  Book,  1898  (edited  by  Frank  Moore  Colby,  New  YoHc 
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182.    Battle  of  Manila  Bay  ( 1 898) 

BY  COMMODORE   GEORGE   DEWBY 

Dewey's  OTerwhelming  victory  at  Manila  Bay  within  a  fortnight  of  the  dccUration 
of  war  made  him  the  chief  character  of  the  ijpanish  War  ;  and  the  dignity  and  ikjll 
with  which  he  maintained  his  position  before  Manila  under  trying  circumstance*  con- 
firmed his  reputation  gained  in  battle.  At  a  reward  for  tbe*«  services  the  rank  of 
admiral  was  revived  for  him.  This  extract  is  from  his  first  telegram  and  official 
report.  —  For  Dewey,  see  John  Barrett,  Admiral  Cfm-gt  Dtwey. 

Hongkong,  May  7,  i8g8.  (Manila,  May  i.) 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington : 

THE  squadron  arrived  at  Manila  at  daybreak  this  morning.  Im- 
mediately engaged  enemy  and  destroyed  the  following  Spanish 
vessels :  Jieina  Christina,  Castillia,  Don  Anlonio  de  Biloa,  Don  Juan 
de  Austria,  Isla  de  Luzon,  Isla  de  Cuba,  General  Leza,  Marquis  del 
Duaro,  El  Currea,  Velasco,  one  transport,  Isla  de  Mandano,  water 
battery  at  Cavite.  I  shall  destroy  Cavite  arsenal  dispensatory.  The 
squadron  is  uninjured.  Few  men  were  slightly  wounded.  I  request 
the  Department  will  send  immediately  from  San  Francisco  fast  steamer 
with  ammunition.  The  only  means  of  telegraphing  is  to  the  American 
consul  at  Hongkong. 

Dewey.  . . . 

U.  S-  Naval  Force  on  Asiatic  Station, 
Flagship  Olympia,  Cavite,  Philippine  Islands,  May  4,  i8g8. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  squadron  under  my  command  : 

The  squadron  left  Mirs  Bay  on  April  17,  immediately  on  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  O.  F.  Williams,  United  States  consul  at  Manila,  who  brought  im- 
portant information  and  who  accompanies  the  squadron. 

Arrived  off  Bolinao  on  the  morning  of  April  30  and,  finding  no  vessels 
there,  proceeded  down  the  coast  and  arrived  off  the  entrance  to  Manila 
Bay  on  the  same  afternoon.  .  .  . 

The  Boston  and  Concord  ittxt  sent  to  reconnoiter  Port  Stibic,  I  hav- 
ing been  informed  that  the  enemy  intended  to  take  position  there.  A 
thorough  search  of  the  port  was  made  by  the  Boston  and  Concord,  but 
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the  Spanish  fleet  was  not  found,  although,  from  a  letter  afterwards  found 
in  the  arsenal  ...  it  appears  that  it  had  been  their  intention  to  go  there. 

Entered  the  Boca  Grande,  or  south  channel,  at  11.30  p.m.,  steaming 
in  column  at  distance  at  8  knots.  After  half  the  squadron  had  passed, 
a  battery  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel  opened  (ire,  none  of  the  shots 
taking  effect.     The  Boston  and  McCullock  returned  the  fire, 

The  squadron  proceeded  across  the  bay  at  slow  speed,  and  arrived  off 
Manila  at  daybreak,  and  was  fired  upon  at  5.15  a.m.  by  three  batteries 
at  Manila  and  two  at  Cavite  and  by  the  Spanish  fleet  anchored  in  an 
approximately  east  and  west  line  across  the  mouth  of  Bakor  Bay,  with 
their  left  in  shoal  water  in  Canacao  Bay. 

The  squadron  then  proceeded  to  the  attack,  the  flagship  Olympia, 
under  my  personal  direction,  leading,  followed  at  distance  by  the  BalH- 
more,  Raleigh,  Petrel,  Concord,  and  Boston,  in  the  order  named,  which 
formation  was  maintained  throughout  the  action.  The  squadron  opened 
fire  at  5.41  a.  m.  While  advancing  to  the  attack,  two  mines  were  ex- 
ploded ahead  of  the  flagship,  too  far  to  be  eflective. 

The  squadron  maintained  a  continuous  and  precise  fire  at  ranges 
varying  from  5,000  to  a,ooo  yards,  countermarching  in  a  line  approxi- 
mately parallel  to  that  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  enemy's  fire  was 
vigorous,  but  generally  ineffective. 

Early  in  the  engagement  two  launches  put  out  toward  the  Olympia 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  using  torpedoes.  One  was  sunk  and  the 
other  disabled  by  our  fire  and  beached  before  an  opportunity  occurred 
to  fire  torpedoes.  At  7  a.m.  the  Spanish  flagship  Reina  Christina 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  leave  the  line  and  come  out  to  engage  at 
short  range,  but  was  received  with  such  galling  fire,  the  entire  battery  of 
the  Olympia  being  concentrated  upon  her,  that  she  was  barely  able  to 
return  to  the  shelter  of  the  point.  The  fires  started  in  her  by  our  shell 
at  this  time  were  not  extinguished  until  she  sank. 

At  7.35  a.m.,  it  having  been  erroneously  reported  to  me  that  only  15 
rounds  per  gun  remained  for  the  5-inch  rapid-fire  battery,  I  ceased 
firing  and  withdrew  the  squadron  for  consultation  and  a  redistribution  of 
ammunition,  if  necessary. 

The  three  batteries  at  Manila  had  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  fi-om  the 
beginning  of  the  engagement,  which  fire  was  not  returned  by  thb 
squadron.  The  first  of  these  batteries  was  situated  on  the  south  mole 
head  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pasig  River,  the  second  on  the  south  bastion 
of  the  walled  city  of  Manila,  and  the  third  at  Malate,  about  one-half  mile 
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&rther  south.  At  this  point  I  sent  a  message  to  the  Governor- General 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  batteries  did  not  cease  firing  the  city  would  be 
shelled.    This  had  the  efTect  of  silencing  them. 

At  II. 16  a.m.,  Rnding  that  the  report  of  scarcity  of  ammunition  was 
incorrect,  I  returned  with  the  squadron  to  the  attack.  By  this  time  the 
flagship  and  almost  the  entire  Spanish  fleet  were  in  flames,  and  at  12.30 
p.m.  the  squadron  ceased  firing,  the  batteries  being  silenced  and  the 
ships  sunk,  burnt,  and  deserted. 

At  13.40  p.m.  the  squadron  returned  and  anchored  off'  Manila,  the 
Petrel  being  lefl  behind  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  smaller  gun- 
boats, which  were  behind  the  point  of  Cavite,  This  duty  was  performed 
by  Commander  E.  P.  Wood  in  the  most  expeditious  and  complete 
manner  possible. 

The  Spanish  lost  the  following  vessels : 

Sunk  —  Reina  Christina,  Castilla,  Don  Anfonw  de  Ulha. 

Burnt  —  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  Isla  de  Luzon,  Isla  de  Cuba,  General 
Lm>,  Maries  del  Duero,  El  Correo,  Velasco,  and  Isla  de  Mindanao 
(transport). 

Captured  —  Rapido  and  Hercules  (tugs)  and  several  small  launches. 

I  am  unable  to  obtain  complete  accounts  of  the  enemy's  killed  and 
wounded,  but  believe  their  loss  to  be  very  heavy.  The  Reina  Christina 
alone  had  150  killed,  including  the  captain,  and  90  wounded. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  damage  done  to  the  squadron  under 
my  command  was  inconsiderable.  There  were  none  killed,  and  only  7 
men  in  the  squadron  very  slightly  wounded.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
reports  of  the  commanding  officers  which  are  herewith  inclosed,  several 
of  the  vessels  were  struck  and  even  penetrated,  but  the  damage  was  of 
the  slightest,  and  the  squadron  is  in  as  good  condition  now  a^  before 
the  battle.  .  .  . 

On  May  3,  the  day  following  the  engagement,  the  squadron  again 
went  to  Cavite,  where  it  remains.  .  .  . 

On  the  3d  the  military  forces  evacuated  the  Cavite  Arsenal,  which 
was  taken  possession  of  by  a  landing  party.  On  the  same  day  the 
Raleigh  and  Baltimore  secured  the  surrender  of  the  batteries  on  Corre- 
gidor  Island,  paroling  the  garrison  and  destroying  the  guns. 

On  the  morning  of  May  4  the  transport  Manila,  which  had  been 
aground  in  Bakor  Bay,  was  towed  off  and  made  a  prize. 
House  Documents,  55  Cong,,  3  sess.  (W|shin£ton,  189S),  XII,  No.  3,  pp. 

68-72  passim. 
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183.    The  Navy  in  the  Spanish  War  (1898) 

BY  CAPTAIN  ALFRED  THAYER  MAHAN 

Mth>D  is  a  retired  naval  officer.  His  works  on  naval  history  have  gained  for  him 
the  reputation  of  being  a  preiminenl  authority  on  the  subject.  During  the  Spanish 
War  be  was  a  member  or  the  Naval  War  Board. 

TNLESS,  and  until,  the  United  States  fleet  available  for  service 
)  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  was  strong  enough  to  control  perma- 
nently the  waters  which  separated  the  Spanish  islands  from  our  territory 
nearest  to  them,  the  admitted  vast  superiority  of  this  country  in  potential 
resources  for  land  warfare  was  completely  neutralized.  If  the  Spanish 
Navy  preponderated  over  ours,  it  would  be  evidently  impossible  for 
transports  earring  troops  and  supplies  to  traverse  the  seas  safely ;  and, 
unless  they  could  so  do,  operations  of  war  in  the  enemy's  colonies  could 
neither  be  begun  nor  continued.  If,  again,  the  two  fleets  were  so  equally 
balanced  as  to  make  the  question  of  ultimate  preponderance  doubtful, 
it  was  clearly  foolish  to  land  in  the  islands  men  whom  we  might  be  com- 
pelled, by  an  unlucky  sea-tight,  to  abandon  there. 

This  last  condition  was  tliat  which  obtained,  as  war  became  imminent. 
The  force  of  the  Spanish  Navy — on  paper,  as  the  expression  goes — 
was  so  nearly  equal  to  our  own  that  it  was  well  within  the  hmits  of  possi- 
bility that  an  unlucky  incident  —  the  loss,  for  example,  of  a  battleship  — 
might  make  the  Spaniard  decisively  superior  in  nominal,  or  even  in  actual, 
available  force.  ...  It  was  clearly  lecognized  that  war  cannot  be  made 
without  running  risks ;  but  it  was  also  held,  unwaveringly,  that  no  merely 
possible  success  justified  risk,  unless  it  gave  a  fair  promise  of  diminish- 
ing the  enemy's  naval  force,  and  so  of  deciding  the  control  of  the  sea, 
upon  which  the  issue  of  the  war  depended.  This  single  idea,  and  con- 
centration of  purpose  upon  it,  underlay  and  dictated  every  step  of  the 
Navy  Department  from  first  to  last.  .  ,  . 

It  was  this  consideration  that  brought  the  Orfgon  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic,  —  a  movement  initiated  before  hostilities  opened,  though 
not  concluded  until  after  they  began.  The  wisdom  of  the  step  was 
justified  not  merely,  nor  chiefly,  by  the  fine  part  played  by  that  ship  on 
'  J^'y  3»  ^''^  by  the  touch  of  certainty  her  presence  imparted  to  the  grip 
of  our  fleet  upon  Cervera's  squadron  during  the  preceding  month,  and 
the  consequent  power  to  move  the  army  without  fear  by  sea  to  Santiago. 
Few  realize  the  doubts,  uncertainties,  and  difliculties  of  the  sustained 
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watchfulness  which  attends  such  operations  as  the  "bottling"  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  by  Admiral  Sampson ;  for  "  bottling  "  a  hostile  fleet  does 
not  lesemble  the  chance  and  careless  shoving  of  a  cork  into  a  half-used 
bottle,  —  it  is  rather  like  the  wiring  down  of  champagne  by  bonds  that 
cannot  be  broken  and  through  which  nothing  can  ooze.  This  it  is  which 
constitutes  the  claim  of  the  American  Commander-in-Chief  upon  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  ;  for  to  his  skill  and  tenacity  in  conducting 
that  operation  is  primarily  due  the  early  ending  of  the  war,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  our  stricken  soldiery  from  a  sickly  climate,  the  ending 
of  suspense,  and  the  saving  of  many  lives,  "  The  moment  Admiral  Cer- 
vera's  fleet  was  destroyed,"  truly  said  the  I^ondon  "Times"  (August  16), 
"  the  war  was  practically  at  an  end,  unless  Spain  had  elected  to  tight  on 
to  save  the  point  of  honor ; "  for  she  could  have  saved  nothing  else  by 
continued  war. 

To  such  successful  operation,  however,  there  is  needed  not  only  ships 
individually  powerful,  but  numbers  of  such  ships ;  and  that  the  numbers 
of  Sampson's  fleet  were  maintained  —  not  drawn  off  to  other,  though 
important,  operations  —  even  under  such  sore  temptation  as  the  dash 
of  C4mara's  fleet  from  Cadiz  towards  the  Philippines,  was  due  to  the 
Department's  ability  to  hold  fast  the  primary  conception  of  concentra- 
tion upon  a  single  purpose,  even  though  running  thereby  such  a  risk  as 
was  feared  from  CSmara's  armored  ships  reaching  Dewey's  unarmored 
cruisers  before  they  were  reinforced.  The  chances  of  the  race  to  Manila, 
between  Cimara,  when  he  started  from  Cadiz,  and  the  two  monitors  from 
San  Francisco,  were  deliberately  taken,  in  order  to  ensure  the  retention 
of  Cervera's  squadron  in  Santiago,  or  its  destruction  in  case  of  attempted 
escape.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  points  for  attack,  were  not,  unluckily, 
the  only  two  considerations  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  a  very  long  coast-line,  and  it  was  notorious  that  the  defences 
were  not  so  far  advanced,  judged  by  modem  standards,  as  to  inspire 
perfect  confidence,  either  in  professional  men  or  in  the  inhabitants.  .  .  . 

Under  these  combined  influences  the  United  States  Government  found 
itself  confronted  from  the  beginning  with  two  objects  of  military  solici- 
tude, widely  divergent  one  from  the  other,  both  in  geographical  position 
and  in  method  of  action ;  namely,  the  attack  upon  Cuba  and  the  protec- 
tion of  its  own  shores.  As  the  defences  did  not  inspire  confidence, 
the  navy  had  to  supplement  their  weakness,  although  it  is  essentially  an 
offensive,  and  not  a  defensive,  organization.   Upon  this  the  enemy  counted 
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much  at  the  first.  .  .  .  Our  total  force  for  the  order  of  battle,  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Oregon,  was  nominally  only  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
and,  when  divided  between  the  two  objects  named,  the  halves  were  not 
decisively  superior  to  the  single  squadron  under  Cervera,  —  which  also 
might  be  reinforced  by  some  of  the  armored  ships  then  in  Spain.  The 
situation,  therefore,  was  one  that  is  not  infrequent,  but  always  embar- 
rassing,— a  double  purpose  and  a  single  force,  which,  although  divisible, 
ought  not  to  be  divided.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Flying  Squadron  was  kept  in  Hampton  Roads  to  calm  the 
fears  of  the  seaboard,  and  to  check  any  enterprise  there  of  Cervera,  if 
intended  or  attempted.  The  other  division  of  the  armored  fleet,  how- 
ever, was  placed  before  Havana,  where  its  presence  not  only  strength- 
ened adequately  the  blockading  force  proper,  but  assured  also  the  safety 
of  our  naval  base  at  Key  West,  both  objects  being  attainable  by  the 
same  squadron,  on  account  of  their  nearness  to  each  other.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Cervera's  destination  was  believed  —  as  it  turned  out,  rightly 
believed  —  to  be  the  West  Indies.  His  precise  point  of  arrival  was  a 
matter  of  inference  only,  as  in  fact  was  his  general  purpose.  A  natural 
surmise  was  that  he  would  go  first  to  Puerto  Rico.  ,  ,  .  Whatever  the 
particular  course  of  reasoning,  it  was  decided  that  a  squadron  under 
Admiral  Sampson's  command  should  proceed  to  the  Windward  Passage 
for  the  purpose  of  observation,  with  a  view  to  going  further  eastward  if 
it  should  appear  advisable.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  May,  five  days 
after  Cervera  left  the  Cape  de  Verde,  the  Admiral  sailed  for  the  appointed 
position.  .  .  . 

...  He  then  decided  to  go  on  to  San  Juan,  the  chief  seaport  of 
Puerto  Rico,  upon  the  chance  of  finding  the  Spanish  squadron  there  .  .  . 
and  on  the  early  morning  of  the  12th  arrived  off  San  Juan.  An  attack 
upon  the  forts  followed  at  once,  lasting  from  5.30  to  7.45  a.m.;  but, 
as  it  was  evident  that  the  Spanish  division  was  not  there,  the  Admiral 
decided  not  to  continue  the  atuck,  although  satisfied  that  he  could 
force  a  surrender.  ,  .  . 

,  .  .  The  sqviadron  started  back  immediately  to  the  westward.  During 
the  night  of  this  same  day  .  .  .  towards  midnight,  reliable  information 
was  received  at  the  Navy  Department  that  Cervera's  squadron  had  arrived 
off  Martinique, —  four  armored  cruisers  and  three  torpedo  destroyers.  .  .  . 

The  departure  of  Admiral  Cervera  from  Martinique  for  Curasao  was 
almost  simultaneous  with  that  of  Admiral  Sampson  from  San  Juan  for 
Key  West.  .  .  .    When  he  began  thus  to  retrace  his  steps,  he  was  still 
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ignorant  of  Cervera's  arrival.  .  .  .  But  on  the  morning  of  the  isth  — 
Sunday  —  at  3.30,  his  despatch-boat  returned  to  him  with  the  official 
intelligence,  not  only  of  ihe  enemy's  being  off  Martinique,  but  of  his 
arrival  at  Curasao,  which  occurred  shortly  after  daylight  of  the  14th. 
The  same  telegram  informed  him  that  the  Flying  Squadron  was  on  its 
way  to  Key  West,  and  directed  him  to  regain  that  point  himself  with  all 
possible  rapidity.  .  .  . 

The  Flying  Squadron  had  sailed  at  4  P.m.  of  the  r3th.  ...  It  is 
to  be  infened  from  the  departure  of  these  vessels  that  the  alarm  about 
our  own  coast,  felt  while  the  whereabouts  of  the  hostile  division  was 
unknown,  vanished  when  it  made  its  appearance.  .  .  . 

The  Department  could  calculate  certainly  that,  by  the  time  its  mes- 
sage reached  Sampson,  his  division  would  be  so  far  advanced  as  to 
ensure  interposing  between  Havana  and  the  Spaniards,  if  the  tatter  came 
by  the  Windward  Passage  —  from  the  eastward.  It  was  safe,  therefore, 
or  at  least  involved  less  risk  of  missing  the  enemy,  to  send  the  Flying 
Squadron  to  Cienfuegos,  either  heading  him  off  there,  or  with  a  chance 
of  meeting  him  in  the  Yucatan  Channel,  if  he  tried  to  reach  Havana  by 
going  west  of  Cuba.  But  .  .  .  Cienfuegos  was  thought  the  more  likely 
destination.  .  .  . 

On  the  igthof  May  the  Department  received  probable,  but  not  certain, 
information  that  the  enemy's  division  had  entered  Santiago.  .  .  . 

Although  the  information  received  of  Cervera's  entering  Santiago  was 
not  reliable  enough  to  justify  detaching  Sampson's  ships  from  before 
Havana,  it  was  probable  to  a  degree  that  made  it  imperative  to  watch 
the  port  in  force  at  once.  .  .  . 

The  intention  of  Commodore  Schley  to  return  to  Key  West  precipi- 
tated the  movement  of  Admiral  Sampson,  with  his  two  fastest  ships,  to 
Santiago;  but  the  step  would  certainly  have  been  taken  as  soon  as  the 
doubt  whether  all  the  Spanish  division  had  entered  was  removed.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Fortunately,  on  second  thoughts,  the  Commodore  decided  to 
remain ;  but  before  that  was  known  to  the  Department,  Sampson  had 
been  directed,  on  May  19th,  to  proceed  with  the  New  York  and  the 
Oregon,  the  latter  of  which  had  only  joined  him  on  the  aSth,  .  .  . 

Admiral  Sampson  with  his  two  ships  arrived  off  Santiago  on  the  istof 
June  at  6  a.m.,  and  established  at  once  the  close  watch  of  the  port  which 
lasted  until  the  sally  and  destruction  of  Cervera's  squadron.  .  .  . 
Alfred  T.  Mahan,  Ussom  of  Ihe  IVar  viilA  Spain  (Boston,  1899),  30-180 
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184.    Capture  of  Santiago  (1898) 

BY   JOHN    BLACK    ATKINS 

Atkins  wu  war  cotrnpondent  for  the  MoHihesler  Guardian,  an  English  newspaper, 
and  in  that  capacity  accompanied  General  Shafter'a  army  in  the  campaign  against 
Santiago. 

ABOUT  five  o'clock  oq  the  evening  of  Sunday,  July  lo,  began 
what  is  known  as  the  second  bombardment.  The  firing  was 
desuhory,  and  almost  entirely  on  the  American  side.  But  even  there  it 
was  very  slight :  the  guns  in  one  battery,  for  example,  were  being  fired 
only  once  in  nine  minutes.  .  .  . 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  new  regi- 
ment of  volunteers  just  come  to  the  front,  with  the  sunlight  aslant  on 
their  faces.  They  all  expected  to  receive  their  baptism  of  fire  that  day ; 
their  friends  rallied  them  on  the  expectation,  and  they  on  their  side 
replied  facetiously.  After  the  first  sunlight  came  a  dulness  over  the 
whole  sky,  so  that  the  day  was  like  night  sick  —  to  reverse  Shakspere's 
phrase.  A  mist  still  lay  over  part  of  Santiago ;  everjjthing  was  still,  and 
dead,  and  wet,  and  silent ;  the  leaves  of  the  palms  seemed  as  though 
they  must  fall  tor  very  heaviness.  Perhaps  the  valley  was  never  more 
strangely  rich  and  beautiful.  A  shell  came  up  from  the  American  fleet, 
fired  blindly  at  a  range  of  over  8,000  yards,  and  plunged  with  a  shrill 
cry  into  the  mist ;  we  could  not  see  it  burst.  The  American  artillery 
was  now  a  little  stronger  than  on  July  1.  To  the  sixteen  guns  with  which 
the  fighting  had  begun  eight  mortars  had  been  added  and  were  now  in 
position.  But  I  heard  an  officer  say  that  the  ammunition  for  them  could 
be  fired  away  in  half  an  hour  with  only  four  mortars  in  use.  The  siege 
guns  which  came  with  the  first  expedition  had  never  been  taken  off  (he 
ships.  General  Randolph,  who  had  lately  arrived  with  General  Miles, 
brought  with  him  six  batteries,  and  some  of  these  guns  were  at  the  front 
and  some  were  on  their  way  there,  but  apparently  none  had  yet  been  put 
in  position.  The  artillery  was  of  course  delayed  by  the  badness  of  the 
roads.  When  I  left  the  front  for  the  last  time  some  of  General  Ran- 
dolph's guns  were  still  stuck  in  a  mud  pool.  The  engineers  appeared  to 
do  little.  Where  were  they?  Were  they  all  building  permanent  forts  in 
the  United  States?  Of  the  brooks  that  one  crossed  on  the  ordittary 
route  between  General  Shafter's  headquarters  and  the  front  not  one  was 
bridged  over;   one  would  think  that  with  so  much  timber  haody  they 
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could  have  been  bridged  at  about  the  rate  of  one  an  hour.  As  it  was, 
waggons  sometimes  overturned  in  them,  and  soldiers  who  had  to  wade 
through  them  were  made  unnecessarily  wet. 

The  American  intention  was  to  surround  the  city  as  nearly  as  possible 
by  extending  the  right  of  the  line  [ill  it  reached  beyond  the  end  of  the 
harbour.  Most  of  the  infantry  firing  was  in  that  direction,  and  for  this 
reason  General  Lawton's  division  was  strengthened  by  the  transference 
to  it  of  a  brigade  from  General  Kent's  division.  As  on  the  previous 
evening,  the  firing  was  slight ;  the  most  active  guns  of  all  were  those  of 
the  Rough  Riders.  Perhaps  there  never  were  volunteers  who  went  about 
their  business  with  greater  zest  than  these,  or  who  learned  more  in  so 
short  a  time.  Not  content  with  the  amount  of  ordinary  artillery,  they 
carried  about  with  them  quick-firing  guns  as  a  kind  of  personal  equip- 
ment. Someone  had  presented  this  Colt  to  the  regiment,  someone  else 
that  Catling,  others  had  bought  among  them  the  dynamite  gun.  Some- 
times there  was  a  noise  exactly  like  rapping  on  a  door  —  that  was  one  of 
the  Colts  at  work  ;  sometimes  there  was  a  noise  like  the  grinding  of  cof- 
fee —  that  was  one  of  the  Catlings.  One  of  these  nights  I  spent  in  the 
Rough  Riders'  camp.  The  men  in  the  trenches  were  like  men  out  for 
a  holiday ;  their  chief  characteristic  was  a  habit  of  cheering  on  every 
possible  occasion  ;  they  used  to  cheer  when  they  went  into  the  trenches, 
and  cheer  when  they  came  out ;  they  used  to  cheer  when  there  was  food, 
but  also  when  there  was  no  food.  The  camp  used  to  laugh  for  hours  over 
some  quite  silly  joke,  which  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  mightily  amusing 
and  witty,  and  afterwards  it  would  turn  out  that  it  was  only  that  the  silli- 
ness had  been  opportune.  It  was  vastly  amusing,  for  example,  to  hear 
a  certain  officer,  whose  name  had  incessantly  to  be  repeated,  spoken  of 
as  General  Mango,  or  another  officer  spoken  of  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cocoanut.  These  light-hearted  people  did  as  much  firing  as  they  were 
allowed  to  do  with  the  quick-firing  instruments  which  one  had  come  to 
look  upon  almost  as  their  playthings.  The  dynamite  gun  was  not  fired 
very  often,  because  it  used  to  become  jammed,  but  everybody  loved  it 
as  a  great  big  expensive  toy.  The  firing  string  was  not  very  long  — 
not  longer  than  that  of  an  ordinary  field-piece  —  but,  as  the  operator 
used  to  explain,  if  the  gun  blew  up  you  were  no  better  off  fifty  yards 
away  than  five.  When  the  gun  was  fired  there  was  very  little  noise  — 
only  the  sound  of  a  rocket ;  but  when  the  shell  exploded  there  was  a 
tremendous  detonation.  It  was  said  that  everything  near  the  explosion 
was  devastated.      In  one  case  a  Spanish  gun  and  a  tree  were  seen  to  be 
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hurled  bodily  into  the  air.     It  was  my  singular  misfortune,  however,  to 
find  no  traces  of  the  devastation  done  by  this  terrible  Instrument. 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  the  lieu  tenant- colon  el  of  the  Rough  Riders,  since 
elected  Governor  of  New  York,  was  a  man  who  impressed  one.  He 
is  the  typical  strong  man,  with  the  virtues  and  defects  of  the  strong 
man  ;  creating  opposition  and  making  enemies,  but  in  the  end  beating 
down  in  his  own  direct,  honest,  didactic  way  the  opposition  which  he 
himself  has  created,  and  turning,  often,  into  friends  the  enemies  whom 
he  himself  has  made.  So  that  in  every  adventure  he  almost  inevita- 
bly —  to  use  the  expressive  American  phrase  — '  gets  there.'  The 
impulse  of  which  he  is  capable  was  illustrated  by  his  sudden  resigna- 
tion of  his  .<^ssistant  Secretaryship  to  the  Navy  to  command  this  whim- 
sical, gallant  regiment.  The  Rough  Riders  were  the  devotees  of  his 
person. 

All  the  morning  of  July  11  the  bombardment  was  a  half-hearted 
affair.  Neither  side  left  its  trenches.  At  noon  General  Toral,  who  had 
succeeded  General  Linares,  sent  out  a  Hag  of  truce  saying  that  he 
would  meet  General  Miles  personally  in  conference  the  next  day. 
With  the  flag  the  firing  ceased,  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  never 
began  again.  .  .  . 
John  Black  Atkins,  The  War  in  C«Sa  iLoadoD,  1899),  1  j6- 162  fassim. 


185.  Ultimatum  in  the  Negotiation  of  Peace  (1898) 

BY    ENVOY    WILLIAM    RUFUS    DAY 

Day  was  assistant  »ecreiary  of  state  from  ihe  besinning  of  McKinley'i  adminislT>- 
tion,  anil  when  Sherman  resigned  the  slate  portrolio  at  Ibe  uulbretk  of  the  Spanish 
Wai,  Day  was  appiiinted  his  successor.  Later  in  the  ^ear  he  resigned,  and  became 
head  of  the  commission  to  negotiate  peace  with  Spain.  I'his  extract  i*  from  his 
official  letter  lo  the  head  of  Ihe  Spanish  commission. 

Paris.    Nm'tmber  ai,  iBgB. 
TAVING  received  and  read  your  letter  of  today,  touching 
the  final  proposition  presented  by  the  American  Commis- 
sioners at   yesterday's  conference,  I  hasten  to  answer   your    enquiries 
seriatim,  first  stating  your  question,  and  then  giving  my  reply, 

"  First.  Is  the  proposition  yovi  make  based  on  the  Spanish  colonies 
being  transferred  free  of  all  burdens,  all,  absolutely  all  outstanding  obli- 
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gations  and  debts,  of  whatsoever  kind  and  whatever  may  have  been 
their  origin  and  purpose,  remaining  thereby  chargeable  exclusively  to 
Spain?" 

In  reply  to  this  question,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  Commissioners,  Jn  their  paper  of  yesterday,  expressed  the 
hope  that  ihey  might  receive  within  a  certain  time  "  a  definite  and  final 
acceptance  "  of  their  ptioposal  as  to  the  Philippines,  and  also  "of  the 
demands  as  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  other  Spanish  Islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  Guam,  in  the  form  in  which  those  demands  have  been  pro- 
visionally agreed  to," 

The  form  in  which  they  have  thus  been  agreed  to  is  found  in  the 
proposal  presented  by  the  American  Commissioners  on  the  17th  of 
October  and  annexed  to  the  protocol  of  the  6th  conference,  and  is  as 
follows : 

"Article  i.  Spain  hereby  relinquishes  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over 
and  title  to  Cuba. 

"Article  2.  Spain  hereby  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  the  Island  of  Guam  in  the  i^drones." 

These  articles  contain  no  provision  for  the  assumption  of  debt  by  the 
United  States. 

In  this  relation,  I  desire  to  recall  the  statements  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can Commissioners  have  in  our  conferences  repeatedly  declared  that 
they  would  not  accept  any  articles  that  required  the  United  States  to 
assume  the  so-called  colonial  debts  of  Spain. 

To  these  statements  I  have  nothing  to  add. 

But,  in  respect  of  the  Philippines,  the  American  Commissioners,  while 
including  the  cession  of  the  archipelago  in  the  article  in  which  Spain 
"cedes  to  the  United  States  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands 
now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  the  Island 
of  Guam  in  the  Ladrones,"  or  in  an  article  expressed  in  similar  words, 
will  agree  that  their  Government  shall  pay  to  Spain  the  sum  of  twenty 
million  dollars  (Jao,ooo,ooo). 

"  Second.  Is  the  offer  made  by  the  United  States  to  Spain  to  estab- 
lish for  a  certain  number  of  years  similar  conditions  in  the  ports  of  the 
archipelago  for  vessels  and  merchandise  of  both  nations,  an  offer  which 
is  preceded  by  the  assertion  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  an  open  door  to  the  world's  commerce,  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
that  the  vessels  and  goods  of  other  nations  are  to  enjoy  or  can  enjoy  the 
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same  privilege  (situacUn)  which  for  a  certain  time  is  granted  those  of 
Spain,  while  the  United  States  do  not  change  such  policy  P " 

The  declaration  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines 
will  be  that  of  an  open  door  to  the  world's  commerce  necessarily  implies 
that  the  offer  to  place  Spanish  vessels  and  merchandise  on  the  same 
footing  as  American  is  not  intended  to  be  exclusive.  But,  the  offer  to 
give  Spain  that  privilege  for  a  term  of  years,  is.  intended  to  secure  it  to 
her  for  a  certain  period  by  special  treaty  stipulation,  whatever  might  be 
at  any  time  the  general  policy  of  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  The  Secretary  of  State  having  stated  in  his  note  of  July  30 
last  that  the  cession  by  Spain  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  other 
islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  Ladrones,  was  to  be  as  compensation  for  the  losses  and  expenses 
of  the  United  States  during  the  war,  and  of  the  damages  suffered  by 
their  citizens  during  the  last  insurrection  in  Cuba,  what  claims  does  the 
proposition  refer  to  on  requiring  that  there  shall  be  inserted  in  the  treaty 
a  provision  for  the  mutual  relinquishment  of  all  claims,  individual  and 
national,  that  have  arisen  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  insurrection  in 
Cuba  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace?" 

While  the  idea  doubtless  was  conveyed  in  the  note  of  the  Secretary 
of  Slate  of  the  United  States  of  the  3olh  of  July  last  that  the  cession  of 
"  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  now  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  the  cession  of  an  island  in  the  Ladrones,  to  be 
selected  by  the  United  States,"  was  required  on  grounds  of  indemnity, 
and  that  "  on  similar  grounds  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  occupy 
and  will  hold  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Manila,  pending  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  shall  determine  the  control,  disposition 
and  government  of  the  Philippines,"  no  definition  has  as  yet  been  given 
of  the  extent  or  precise  effect  of  the  cessions  in  that  regard.  The  , 
American  Commissioners  therefore  propose,  in  connection  with  the  ces- 
sions of  territory,  "  the  mutual  relinquishment  of  all  claims  for  indem- 
nity, national  and  individual,  of  every  kind,  of  the  United  States  against 
Spain  and  of  Spain  against  the  United  States,  that  may  have  arisen  since 
the  beginning  of  the  late  insurrection  in  Cuba  and  prior  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  of  peace." 

Senate  Documents,  55  Cong.,  3  sess-  (Washington,   t&99)>  VIII,  No.  63, 
pi.  z,  pp.  317-119. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI— QUESTIONS  OF   COLO- 
NIZATION 

1 86.   American  Experience  of  Colonization  (1898) 

BY    PROFESSOR    ABBOTT    LAWRENCE   LOWELL 

Lowell  is  professor  of  the  science  of  government  at  Harvard  University,  and  an 

authurily  on  questions  relating  to  the  organiiation  and  government  of  colonies. — 
Bibliography :  A.  P.  C.  Griffin,  List  oj  Books  relating  to  titt  T/uery  of  Coleniiation, 

IT  is  commonly  said  that  the  recent  annexations  mark  a  departure 
from  our  traditional  policy.  In  that  they  present  the  first  attempt 
the  nation  has  made  to  acquire  colonies.  The  former  half  of  this  state- 
ment is  substantially  correct;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Alaska,  the 
lands  we  have  annexed  have  bordered  upon  those  we  already  possessed. 
Moreover,  they  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  uninhabited  or  very  thinly 
peopled.  The  other  half  of  the  statement  —  that  we  have  entered  for 
the  first  time  in  the  path  of  colonization  —  cannot  be  accepted  without 
careful  examination.  .  .  .  Properly  speaking,  a  colony  is  a  territory, 
not  forming,  for  political  purposes,  an  integral  part  of  the  mother  country, 
but  dependent  upon  her,  and  peopled  in  part,  at  least,  by  her  emigrants. 
If  this  is  true,  there  has  never  been  a  time,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
first  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1784, 
when  the  United  States  has  not  had  colonies.  Nor  is  there  anything 
artificial  or  strained  about  this  definition.  The  very  essence  of  a  colony 
lies  in  the  tact  that  it  is  a  new  land,  to  which  citizens  can  go  and  carry 
with  them  the  protection  of  the  parent  state ;  and  this  has  been  emi- 
nently the  case  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  They  have  been 
administered,  it  is  true,  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  members  of  the  Union,  with  full  equality  of  rights ; 
but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  being  colonies  in  the  strictest 
sense,  so  long  as  they  remained  territories  at  all.  Until  admitted  as 
sUtes,  their  position  has  not  differed  in  any  essential  particular  from 
that  of  the  North  American  colonies  of  England  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution.  .  .  . 
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The  existence  of  vast  regions  in  North  America  uninhabited  by  civil- 
ized man  enabled  our  fathers  to  plant  an  ever  extending  series  of  new 
communities  to  which  the  people  of  the  older  settlements  could  emigrate 
without  becoming  foreigners,  and  the  process  has  added  enormously  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  ,  ,  . 

Nor  has  the  process  of  planting  new  communities  in  the  West  been 
less  successful  from  a  political  than  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
With  the  exception  of  the  troubles  in  Kansas  during  the  contest  over 
slavery,  a  quarrel  imported  from  the  older  states,  and  the  disturbances 
in  Utah,  where  polygamy  was  a  rock  of  offense,  the  United  States  has 
had  scarcely  any  friction  with  the  territories.  The  couree  of  their  gov- 
ernment has  run  smoothly ;  and  if  the  conditions  have  been  peculiarly 
favorable  and  such  as  can  never  occur  again,  this  fact  has  not  been  the 
sole  cause  of  success.  That  the  expansion  to  the  Mississippi  and  the 
plains  beyond  has  been  a  source  of  strength,  that  it  has  promoted 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  to  an  incalculable  degree,  no  man  will  feel 
inclined  to  deny.  To  realize  this,  one  has  only  to  recall  what  the  posi- 
tion of  our  country  would  have  been  to-day  if  the  ocean  or  a  foreign 
power  had  encompassed  the  boundaries  of  the  original  thirteen  states ; 
if  the  Alleghanies  had  been  our  western  frontier.  Since  tlie  Revolution- 
ary War  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  increased  twentyfold ; 
and  of  the  present  population  one  half  live  in  communities  that  have  at 
some  time  been  organized  as  territories,  —  in  other  words,  that  have 
been  founded  by  the  process  of  colonization.  It  may  safely  be  asserted, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  colonizing  powers  the  world  has  ever  known. 

.  ,  .  The  conditions  that  made  possible  the  expansion  of  our  people 
westward  at  a  Airious  and  constantly  accelerated  pace  are  surely,  and 
not  very  slowly,  coming  to  an  end.  ,  ,  .  We  have  no  reason  to  expect, 
therefore,  that  the  Western  movement  will  cotUinue  much  longer  at  the 
present  rate.  The  United  States  as  a  whole  is  capable,  no  doubt,  of 
supporting  a  far  larger  population  than  it  contains  to-day,  but  the  filling 
up  of  country  already  settled  is  a  much  slower  process  than  that  of  push- 
ing into  vacant  territories,  and  hence  the  rate  of  expansion  must  inevi- 
tably be  checked.  .  .  .  The  expansion  into  new  regions,  within  the  old 
limits  of  the  United  States,  must  cease,  because  there  will  be  no  new 
fertile  regions  there ;  and  we  shall  be  conHned  to  filling  up  what  we 
have  already  occupied. 

If  we  look,  then,  at  the  past  and  the  future,  the  question  is,  not 
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whether  we  shall  enter  upon  a  career  of  colonization  or  not,  but  whether 
we  shall  shift  into  other  channels  the  colonizaiion  which  has  lasted  as 
long  as  our  national  existence,  or  whether  we  shall  abandon  it ;  whether 
we  shall  expand  in  other  directions,  or  cease  to  expand  into  new  terri- 
tory at  all.  Although  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  an 
accident,  in  the  sense  that  the  war  was  not  waged  with  any  deliberate 
intention  of  expansion,  yet  the  question  was  sure  to  present  itself  in 
some  form  before  long ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  how  it  would  have 
been  answered.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  That  a  tendency  so  firmly  rooted  should  die  out  as  the  country 
fills  up,  that  the  custom  of  pushing  into  any  favorable  opening  should 
not  operate  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  seems 
incredible.  .  .  . 

It  seems  altogether  probable,  therefore,  that  if  the  war  with  Spain  had 
not  broken  out,  the  question  of  expansion  would  have  arisen  in  some 
concrete  form  before  many  decades  had  passed,  and  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately have  been  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  war  has  forced  the 
issue,  prematurely,  perhaps,  and  rightly  or  wrongly,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
the  die  is  cast.  Hence  it  behooves  us  to  consider  the  causes  of  our  past 
success  in  expansion  or  colonization,  and  see  how  far  they  are  applicable 
to  our  new  possessions.  Of  these  causes  two  are  preeminent ;  the  terri- 
tories have  been  treated  as  infant  states,  subject  to  tutelage  only  until 
they  came  of  age ;  and  they  have  been  managed  unselfishly.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  application  of  the  principle  that  their  people  had  equal 
political  rights  with  those  of  the  older  parts  of  the  country  has  been 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  population  of  states  and  territories  has 
been  substantially  homogeneous.  .  .  .  Now,  these  conditions  are  not 
true  in  our  new  possessions.  No  one  of  them  has  a  population  homo- 
geneous with  our  own,  or  the  experience  of  a  long  training  in  self- 
government.  ,  .  .  They  must  be  trained  for  it,  as  our  forefathers  were 
trained,  beginning  with  local  government  under  a  strong  judicial  system, 
and  the  process  will  necessarily  be  slow.  .  .  . 

One  element  of  our  success  in  the  management  of  the  territories  — 
their  treatment  as  infant  states,  with  institutions  Uke  our  own  and  pro- 
spective equahty  of  rights — cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  our  new 
possessions ;  and  this  very  fact  ought  to  make  us  the  more  earnest  in 
using  every  other  means  at  our  disposal. 

The  second  great  cause  of  our  success  has  been  that  we  have  treated 
the  territories  unselfishly.  .  .  .    This  principle  of  unselfish  mgtugement 
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can  be  applied  perfectly  to  our  new  possessions,  and  to  any  others  we 
may  ever  acquire.  The  revolt  of  North  America  taught  England  the 
lesson  that  colonies  cannot  be  a  permanent  source  of  wealth  and  strength 
unless  they  are  managed  with  a  single  eye  to  their  own  welfare ;  and 
the  subsequent  experience  of  European  nations  has  confirmed  the 
principle,  for  it  is  one  that  is  universally  true.  We  must  treat  fairly  not 
only  each  of  our  possessions  as  a  whole,  but  also  every  race  that  inhabits 
it.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  it  is  not  enough  that  Congress  legislate  unselfishly.  The 
men  sent  to  conduct  the  administration  must  have  in  view  solely  the 
welfore  of  the  colonies  committed  to  their  charge,  and  this  cannot  be 
thecaseif  they  are  appointed  for  political  motives.  ,  ,  .  If  our  colonies 
are  to  thrive  and  add  to  our  own  prosperity,  we  must  select  on|y 
thoroughly  trained  administrators,  fit  them  for  their  work  by  long 
experience,  and  retain  them  in  office  irrespective  of  party.  To  do  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  create  a  permanent  and  highly  paid  colonial  adminis- 
trative service,  which  shall  offer  an  honorable  and  attractive  career  for 
young  men  of  ability.  ... 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  The  Colonial  Expansion  of  Ihe  United  SlaUs,  In  Atlantif 
Monthly,  February,  1899  (Boston,  etc.),  LXXXIll,  145-154  paistm. 


1 87.    In  the  Philippines  { 1 898) 

BY    FREDERIC    H.    SAWVER 
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—  Bibliography:  A.  P.  C.  Griflin,  List  of  Books  rtlaling  lo  At  Theory  of  Colonttadon, 

THE  most  important  race  in  the  archipelago  is  the  Tagal  orTagaloc, 
inhabiting  Manila  and  the  central  jirovinces  of  Luzon,  and  as  ray 
long  experience  of  them  is  extremely  favorable,  I  am  loth  to  see  thero 
described  as  they  have  been  —  as  ferocious  savages,  Intent  on  bloodshed. 
The  Tagal,  as  I  knew  him,  possesses  a  good  deal  of  self-respect,  and 
is  of  a  quiet  and  calm  demeanor.  On  great  provocation  he  is  liable  to 
give  way  to  a  sudden  burst  of  fury,  in  which  condition  he  is  very  dan- 
gerous. But  in  general  he  shows  great  docility,  and  bears  no  malice  if 
justly  punished.     He  is  fairiy  industrious,  and  sometimes  is  very  hard 
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working.  Anyone  who  has  seen  him  poling  barges  against  the  current 
of  the  Pasig  will  admit  this.  He  is  a  sportsman,  and  will  readily  put 
his  money  on  his  iavorite  horse  01  gamecock.  He  is  also  prone  Co  other 
forms  of  gambling.     He  rarely  gives  way  to  intemperance.  .  .  . 

The  Tagal  makes  a  good  soldier ;  he  can  march  long  distances  bare- 
footed, and  find  food  in  the  forests  where  European  soldiers  would 
starve. 

In  action  his  officer  has  more  trouble  to  hold  him  in  than  to  urge 
him  on.  .  .  . 

The  Tagals  are  good  agriculturists.  Their  sugar  plantations  are 
worked  on  the  "  metayage  "  system,  a  sort  of  cooperative  arrangement 
which  gives  good  results.  All  the  cultivation  is  done  by  natives  of  the 
islands,  no  Chinamen  being  employed  on  the  land,  except  a  few  market 
gardeners  near  Manila. 

I  think  that  the  Tagals  and  other  natives  might  be  easily  governed. 
Latterly  they  have  shown  themselves  rebellious  against  the  Spanish 
Government  and  especially  against  the  priests,  but  the  causes  are  not 
for  to  seek. 

In  former  times,  when  communication  with  Spain  was  by  sailing  ves- 
sel round  the  Cape,  the  number  of  Spaniards  in  the  islands  was  small. 

Each  province  was  under  an  alcalde — mayor — who  was  both  governor 
and  judge;  a  province  with  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  had  per- 
haps not  more  than  five  resident  Spanish  officials  besides  the  priests. 
All  the  wealthy  parishes  had  Spanish  monks  as  parish  priests.  The 
poor  ones  had  native  clergy.  The  government  was  carried  on  accord- 
ing to  the  old  "  Leyes  de  Indias."  By  these  wise  laws  the  native  was 
afforded  great  protection  against  extortion. 

He  was  in  some  sense  a  perpetual  minor,  and  could  not  be  sued  for 
more  than  $5.  .  .  . 

These  laws  also  conferred  upon  the  native  the  perpetual  usufruct  of 
all  the  land  that  he  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  he  coutd  not  be  removed 
from  it.  In  consequence,  most  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Luzon  is  to  this 
day  the  property  of  the  natives. 

The  native  also  had  the  right  to  cut  timber  in  the  forests  to  build  or 
repair  his  house  or  ship,  and  could  cut  bamboos  for  his  roofs  and 
fences.  .  .  . 

The  taxes  were  light,  the  principal  one  being  a  poll  tax  called  the 
"  tributo."  The  customs  duties  were  light  and  machinery  for  the  sugar 
[danutions  came  in  free  of  duty.     A  friendly   feeling  then   existed 
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between  the  Spaniard  and  the  native;  the  maintenance  of  sach  an 
economical  administration  was  not  burdensome  to  the  latter. 

With  the  opening  or  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  subsequent  establish- 
ment of  a  Spanish  line  of  steamers,  all  this  changed.  Hordes  of  hungrjr 
Spaniards  arrived  by  every  steamer,  for  whom  places  must  be  found. 
A  bureaucratic  administration  was  gradually  substituted  for  the  old 
paternal  regime. 

New  departments  were  organized  and  the  old  ones  greatly  extended. 
Officials  fresh  from  Spain  were  poured  into  every  province.  .  .  . 

A  policy  was  now  announced  and  acted  upon  to  assimilate  atl  the 
institutions  of  the  archipelago  to  those  of  the  peninsula  —  a  policy 
almost  too  imbecile  for  belief,  but  credible  now  we  have  seen  to  what 
depths  of  inaptitude  a  Spanish  cabinet  can  descend.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  every  year  some  new  and  oppressive  tax  was  imposed.  The 
customs  duties  were  several  times  raised  and  articles  formerly  exempt 
were  made  to  pay.  An  export  tax  on  sugar  and  hemp,  a  tax  on  all  trades 
and  professions,  on  horses  and  carriages,  a  port  tax,  stamp  tax,  a  vexa- 
tious tax  on  all  animals  slaughtered,  taxes  on  the  hand  looms  used  by 
the  women  in  their  spare  time,  taxes  on  sugar,  rice,  and  oil  mills,  on 
ships,  boats,  and  lighters  ;  all  these  and  many  more  were  imposed.  All 
these  duties  and  taxes,  collected  by  a  horde  of  rapacious  and  unscrupu- 
lous employees,  might  well  disgust  the  tiative  with  the  Govemment.  Atl 
classes  felt  the  oppression.  The  rich  were  blackmailed  under  threats 
of  being  reported  as  disaffected,  while  the  poor  suffered  from  illegal 
exactions. 

Serious  agrarian  troubles  arose  between  the  monastic  orders  and  the 
tenants  on  their  vast  estates.  Toward  the  end  of  General  Weyler*s 
government  a  perilous  state  of  unrest  prevailed.  But  the  arrival  of 
Gen.  Don  Emilio  Despujols,  Conde  de  Caspe,  to  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment soon  produced  a  better  feeling.  He  meted  out  justice  alike  to 
priest  and  tenant,  to  Spaniard  and  native,  and  sent  back  to  Spain  sev- 
eral notorious  offenders  who  were  a  disgrace  to  the  Spanish  name. 
The  natives,  seeing  justice  done  them  for  the  first  time,  became  most 
fervent  admirers  of  the  Conde  de  Caspe,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a 
savior.  He  became  the  idol  of  the  people.  This  state  of  things  was 
unfortunately  of  short  duration,  for  the  priests  seeing  that  he  was  not 
their  champion  obtained  his  recall  by  cable.  It  is  said  that  they  paid 
jioo,ooo  in  Madrid  to  obtain  this.  His  departure  was  a  wonderful 
sight ;  never  had  there  been  seen  such  demonstrations  of  affection  to  a 
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governor-general.  Innumerable  multitudes  of  natives  crowded  the 
shores  to  see  him  embaTJc,  and  every  steamer  belonging  to  the  port 
accompaDied  him  far  out  to  sea. 

With  the  sudden  departure  of  the  Conde  dc  Caspe  there  settled 
down  on  the  native  mind  the  gloomy  conviction  that  force  alone  could 
plead  their  cause  and  that  their  only  hope  was  to  rise  in  arms. 

Who  can  wonder  at  it?  With  that  horde  of  hungry  taxgatherers 
ever  vexing  them,  with  all  justice  denied  them,  with  exile  from  their 
homes  to  some  distant  island  ever  hanging  over  them,  what  else  could 
they  do?  Their  fight  almost  unarmed  against  the  Spaniards  was 
heroic  and  merits  the  admiration  of  all  brave  men.  With  few  excep- 
tions, their  humanity  has  been  equal  to  their  valor. 

Altogether,  1  consider  the  Tagals  to  be  a  brave,  kindly,  intelligent, 
and  interesting  people,  worthy  of  a  better  government  than  they  have 
had.  At  the  same  time  they  are  not  advanced  enough  to  take  the 
administration  of  the  archipelago,  nor  even  of  Luzon,  entirely  into 
their  own  hands. 

If  an  honest  administration  could  be  conferred  upon  them,  1  am  con- 
vinced that  in  a  very  few  years  they  would  attain  such  a  degree  of 
prosperity  as  no  other  colony  has  hitherto  achieved,  and  thus  fully 
justify  their  release  from  the  curse  of  Spanish  domination. 

i.  (Washington,  1899),  VlII,  No.  61,  pt.  2, 


188.     The   Porto    Ricans  {1899) 

BY    COMMISSIONER     HENRY    KING   CARROLL 

3  for  many  years  religious  and  political  editor  of  the 
e  Spanish  war  had  been  suspended  by  the  protocol, 
PresiilenI  McKinley  sent  him  to  Porto  Rico  as  a  special  commissioner  to  study  the 
condition)  ol  the  island.  This  extract  is  from  his  report.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No. 
187  above. 

THE  system  of  public  schools  was  antiquated,  and  few  improve- 
ments seem  to  have  been  made.  In  practice  it  was  decidedly 
inferior  and  insufficient.  Most  attention  was  given,  naturally,  to  urban 
schools,  and  these  were  inadequate  in  almost  every  respect.  Less  atten- 
tion was  given  to  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  difficulties  were 
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greatest.  Something  was  done  for  the  boys,  but  little  for  the  girls. 
Indeed,  the  first  rural  school  for  girls  is  said  to  have  been  established  no 
longer  ago  than  1880.  .  .  .  The  school  population  of  the  island,  as 
reported  by  Secretary  Carbonell,  on  the  ist  of  November,  1898,  was 
135,695.  Of  these  27,938  had  attended  schooland93,7S7hadnot.  .  .  . 

The  last  census  does  not  give  returns  for  literacy  and  illiteracy  except 
in  certain  districts.  There  are  no  later  figures  than  those  of  the  census 
of  i860,  when  the  population  was  583,181.  Of  this  number  51,250  were 
literate  and  531,931  illiterate.  Over  90  per  cent  were  unable  to  read. 
The  estimates  of  present  conditions  vary;  some  say  that  15,  others 
18  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  literates.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Porto  Rico  had  a  cheap  and  faidy  elTective  telegraph  and  postal 
system,  both  under  Government  direction,  but  its  roads,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  bad,  and  its  railroads  incomplete  and  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. There  exists  on  paper  a  plan  for  a  railroad  system  all  the  way 
around  the  island,  but  the  gaps  are  much  longer  than  the  lines.  .  .  . 

The  demand  for  good  roads  was  more  general  than  any  other  pre- 
sented to  the  commissioner.  A  memorial  from  Arroyo  stated  that 
"  without  roads  the  riches  of  the  island  can  not  be  developed."  Another, 
from  the  municipal  council  of  Utuado,  said  :  "  Real  roads  do  not  exist 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast ;  only  tracks,  dangerous  even  to  travelers, 
are  available,  preventing  the  development  of  the  country  and  sapping  its 
life  every  day,"  ,  ,  . 

The  policy  which  has  governed  in  Porto  Rico  hitherto  seems  to  have 
been  to  put  all  its  energy  into  the  production  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  cattle,  and  import  most  of  its  food  supply.  Its  crops,  under  a  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  not  the  most  advant^eous,  have  been  so  large  that  it 
could  pay  its  heavy  bills  for  foreign  goods,  meet  enormous  interest 
charges  on  its  working  capital,  and  have  generally  a  profit  left.  .  .  . 

Those  who  depend  upon  daily  wages  for  support  constitute  the  great 
majority  of  the  people.  The  sources  of  employment  are  not  numerous. 
The  raising,  harvesting,  and  grinding  of  cane  require  many  more  hands 
than  the  care  and  cure  of  coffee  or  tobacco ;  but  even  on  sugar  estates 
the  work  is  not  continuous.  Some  are  kept  the  year  round  ;  others  only 
during  the  busiest  season.  The  daily  wages  of  the  common  field  laborer 
range  generally  from  35  to  50  cents,  native  money.  .  .  . 

The  field  laborer  is  usually  illiterate  and  is  bringing  up  his  children  as 
he  himself  was  raised,  entirely  without  schooling.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  lack  of  school  accommodations  in  rural  districts,  partly  to  the  want 
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of  suitable  clothing,  and  in  some  measure  to  the  failure  of  parents  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  education.  .  .  . 

It  is  evident  that  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  can  not  be 
greatly  improved  unless  agriculture  becomes  prosperous  and  minor 
industries  are  developed.  This  means  practically  a  revolution  in  the 
methods  of  raising  and  marketing  craps,  and  it  can  not  be  accomplished 
without  the  influx  of  new  capital.  How  this  shall  be  attracted  is  one  of 
the  problems  for  those  interested  in  the  regeneration  of  Porto  Rico.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  great  object  to  be  gained  is  the  raisir^  of  the  work- 
ing classes  to  a  higher  level  of  intelligence,  of  efficiency  as  laborers, 
of  power  and  influence  as  citizens,  and  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  as 
social  creatures.  Give  them  remunerative  work,  and  all  the  rest  is 
possible.  They  will  then  .  .  .  want  better  houses,  better  furniture,  bet- 
ter food  and  ctothing,  and  this  in  turn  will  give  increased  employment 
to  masons  and  carpenters  and  to  producers  of  foodstuffs  and  the  vari- 
ous fabrics.  The  great  wheel  would  turn  all  the  lesser  wheels.  Labor- 
ers are  good  consumers  when  their  labor  is  sufficiently  paid,  and  there 
can  be  no  real  prosperity  in  which  they  do  not  share.  .  .  . 

All  classes  of  natives  of  the  island  welcomed  the  American  Army, 
American  occupation,  and  American  methods,  and  accepted  without  hes- 
itation the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  place  of  the  red  and  yellow  bars.  They 
had  not  been  disloyal  to  the  old  flag ;  but  it  had  come  to  represent  to 
them,  particulariy  during  the  present  century,  in  which  a  class  feeling 
developed  between  the  insular  and  the  peninsular  Spaniard,  partiality  and 
oppression.  .  .  .  Porto  Ricans  generally  complained  that  the  former 
Government  discriminated  in  favor  of  the  Spaniard,  who,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  offices,  was  preferred  to  the  native,  and  who,  aided  by  the 
powerfiil  influence  of  the  authorities,  prospered  in  business  as  banker, 
merchant,  manufacturer,  or  agriculturist.  They  also  insist  that  the  inter- 
nal improvement  of  the  island  was  neglected ;  that  agriculture  bore  more 
than  its  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  ;  that  the  assessments  were  very 
inequitable  and  unequal ;  that  education  was  not  fostered,  and  that  in 
general  the  welfare  of  the  people  was  not  the  first  concern  of  their 

The  question  of  capacity  for  self-government  lies  at  the  threshold  of 
the  whole  subject.  It  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
Porto  Ricans  have  had  little  opportunity  to  show  their  capacity,  and 
such  experience  as  they  may  have  gained  in  the  government  of  cities 
and  in  minor  ofliicial  positions  was  under  a  system  not  the  most  suit- 
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able  Tor  developing  efficient,  independent,  impartial,  and  honest  public 
servants.  They,  themselves,  see  this  clearly  and  admit  it.  They  con- 
demn unsparingly  the  old  methods,  and  say  that  they  want  to  begin  the 
era  of  their  new  relations  with  better  institutions,  under  sounder  and 
juster  principles,  and  with  improved  methods.  ,  .  . 

If  the  desire  to  assume  the  burdens  of  local  self-government  maybe 
taken  as  indicating  some  degree  of  capacity  for  self-government,  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  certainly  have  the  desire.  They  may  be  poor, 
but  they  are  proud  and  sensitive,  and  would  be  bitterly  disappointed  if 
they  found  that  they  had  been  delivered  from  an  oppressive  yoke  to 
be  put  under  a.  tutelage  which  proclaimed  their  inferiority.  Apart 
from  such  qualifications  as  general  education  and  experience  consti- 
tute, the  commissioner  has  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  people 
have  good  claims  to  be  considered  capable  of  self-government.  .  .  , 

The  unswerving  loyalty  of  Porlo  Rico  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  truth  of  history,  is  no  small  claim  to  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  the  United  Slates.  The  people  were  obedient  under  circum- 
stances which  provoked  revolt  after  revolt  in  other  Spanish  colonies. 
The  habit  of  obedience  is  strong  among  them. 

Their  respect  for  law  is  another  notable  characteristic.  They  are  not 
turbulent  or  violent.  Riots  are  almost  unknown  in  the  island  ;  so  is 
organized  resistance  to  law  ;  brigandage  flourished  only  for  a  brief  period 
after  the  war  and  its  object  was  revenge  rather  than  rapine. 

They  are  not  a  criminal  people.  The  more  violent  crimes  are  by  no 
means  common.  Burglary  is  almost  unknown.  There  are  many  cases 
of  homicide,  but  the  number  in  proportion  to  population  is  not  as 
large  as  in  the  United  States.  Thievery  is  the  most  common  crime, 
and  petty  cases  make  up  a  large  part  of  this  list  of  offences.  The 
people  as  a  whole  are  a  moral,  law-abiding  class,  mild  in  disposition, 
easy  to  govern,  and  possess  the  possibilities  of  developing  a  high  type 
of  citizenship.  .  .  . 

They  are  industrious,  and  are  not  disposed  to  shirk  the  burdens 
which  fall,  often  with  crushing  force,  upon  the  laboring  class.  Their 
idleness  is  usually  an  enforced  idleness.  No  doubt  the  ambition  of 
many  needs  to  be  stimulated,  for  their  lot  has  been  so  hopeless  of  an 
improvement  that  the  desire  for  more  conveniences  and  comforts 
may  have  been  well-nigh  lost.  They  seem  to  have  few  customs  or 
prejudices  which  would  prevent  them  from  becoming  good  American 
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The  question  remains  whether,  in  view  of  the  high  rate  of  illiteracy 
which  exists  among  them,  and  of  their  lack  of  training  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship,  it  would  be  safe  to  intnist  them  with  the  power 
of  self-government.  The  commissioner  has  no  hesitation  in  answering 
this  question  in  the  affirmative.  .  .  . 

Henry  K.  Carroll,  Rtport  oh  the  hland  of  Porto  Rico  (Washington,  1899), 
33-58  passim. 


189.    Government  in  Cuba  (1899) 

BY  GOVERNOR-GENERAL   LEONARD   WOOD 

Wood  «M  HD  usiitant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army  before  the  Spanish 
War.  He  recruited  the  "  Rough  Riders  "  and  commanded  them  dunng  the  Santiago 
campaign,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  later  to  that  of  major- 
general,  of  volunteets.  After  tbe  capture  of  the  city  he  was  made  the  military  gov- 
ernor, and  administered  affairs  so  satiifactorily  that  in  1S99  he  was  appointed 
BiTernor-general  of  Cuba,  and  in  1901  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army. — 
ibiiography  as  in  No.  1S7  above. 

WHEN  the  American  authorities  took  charge  of  the  Province  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba  they  found  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province 
in  a  condition  of  complete  chaos.  The  treasuries  of  all  the  different 
municipalities  were  empty  ;  the  offices  were  vacant ;  public  records,  such 
as  had  not  been  burnt  or  destroyed,  were  bundled  up  in  abandoned 
buildings.  The  courts  had  ceased  to*  exist.  In  fact,  there  was  only  a 
semblance  of  any  form  of  civil  government.  In  many  of  the  towns  a 
few  members  of  the  old  "  Guardia  Civil "  still  continued  to  maintain  an 
appearance  of  order,  but,  practically  speaking,  there  had  been  a  com- 
plete destruction  of  civil  government,  and  it  rested  with  the  newcomers 
to  do  what  they  could  toward  re-establishing  a  proper  form  of  govern- 
ment which  would  give  the  people  necessary  protection,  and  guarantee 
such  a  condition  of  order  as  would  once  more  tend  to  re-establish 
business  and  invite  the  confidence  of  outside  capital.  .  .  . 

The  idea  with  which  this  work  has  been  done  is  first  to  re-establish  the 
municipalities  upon  the  simplest  and  most  economical  basis  consistent 
with  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  change 
altogether  the  old  system.  We  have  had  to  begin,  even  in  the  little 
towns,  by  appointing  a  mayor,  a  secretary  and  one  or  two  municipal 
police  officers,  simply  because  this  was  the  system  to  which  the  people 
for  many  generations   had  been  accustomed ;  but  in  making   these 
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appointments  every  effort  has  been  made  to  select  the  best  men  and 
an  adequate  service  for  the  salary  paid  has  been  insisted  upon.  Under 
the  old  system  men  went  to  their  offices  at  9  a.  ro.,  left  at  1 1  a.  m.  and 
came  back  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  There  were  a  great  many 
clerks,  many  of  whom  were  totally  unnecessary.  In  each  little  town 
one  found  a  great  many  officials  doing  very  little,  no  school  houses,  no 
sanitary  regulations  —  in  fact  nothing  indicative  of  a  high  degree  of 
civilization.  It  was  a  pedantic  humbug  from  top  to  bottom.  In  place 
of  this  condition,  we,  so  far  as  possible  with  the  limited  time  and  means 
at  our  command,  have  re-established  these  little  towns,  giving  them  the 
officers  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  an  efficient  administration  of 
the  public  business.  We  insisted  upon  a  thorough  sanitary  supervision 
of  the  towns,  a  thorough  cleaning  up  of  the  streets,  private  houses, 
yards,  courts,  etc.,  the  re-establbhing  of  the  schools  in  the  best  buildings 
obtainable ;  a  prompt  monthly  payment  of  the  teachers'  salaries ;  the 
forbidding  of  public  school  teachers  having  private  pupils  in  the  public 
schools — a  condition  which  existed  formerly  and  led  to  great  abuses. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  toward  the  re-establishment  of  the  courts 
upon  the  most  economical  basis  consistent  with  prompt  transaction  of 
the  public  business.  The  entire  judicial  machinery  of  the  province  has 
been  put  in  operation  upon  an  economical  basis.  At  the  head  of  this 
judicial  system  stands  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province,  which  is 
supreme  only  for  the  time  being,  as  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  island  it  w'lU  continue  simply  as  the  Audiencia  or 
Superior  Court  of  the  province,  from  which  an  appeal  can  be  taken  to 
Havana.  The  greatest  evil  of  the  present  system  is  in  the  method  of 
criminal  procedure.  Persons  accused  are  often  months  in  prison  before 
trial.  ,  ,  .  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  remedy  this  condition  by  mak- 
ing offenses  not  capital  bailable,  and  by  establishing  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  police  is  also  to  apply  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
revenue  to  the  reconstruction  of  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  and  to  encourage, 
throughout  the  province,  in  all  the  larger  towns,  such  sanitary  reforma- 
tion as  the  means  at  hand  would  permit,  .  .  . 

To  the  people  was  given  a  "Bill  of  Rights,"  which  guaranteed  to 
them  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  to  assemble  peaceably,  the 
right  to  seek  redress  for  grievances,  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the 
right  to  present  bail  for  all  offenses  not  capital.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  impress  upon  ihem  the  fact  that  the  civil  law  must  in  all  free  coun- 
tries be  absolutely  supreme,  and  that  all  classes  of  people  must  recog- 
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nize  the  authority  of  the  ofiicets  of  the  kw,  whether  represented  by  the 
ordinary  policeman  or  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  ...  In 
fact  every  effort  was  made  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  people 
can  do  as  they  wish  so  long  as  they  do  not  violate  the  law.  On  the 
other  hand  they  were  told,  in  unmistakable  terms,  that  any  and  all  in- 
fractions of  the  civil  law  would  be  punished  severely,  and  that  individuals 
resisting  arrest  would  be  taken  even  at  the  cost  of  their  lives.  Of  course 
all  this  was  under  military  government.  Every  effort  was  made,  how- 
ever, to  remove  the  military  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  situation. 
The  intention  was  to  re-establish  rather  than  to  replace  the  civil  govern- 
ment. Men  were  appointed  to  office  solely  for  their  fitness  for  the 
position,  and  their  selection  was  never  made  arbitiarily,  but  always  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  best  citizens.  I  do  not  mean  the  best  men 
in  the  social  sense,  or  in  any  other  sense  than  those  best  qualified  by 
experience  and  ability  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  various  applicants 
for  office.  ...  I  do  not  believe  that  just  at  present  the  people  are  in 
a  condition  to  be  taken  further  into  the  administration  of  civit  affairs 
than  indicated  above.  Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  schools ;  get  the  courts  into  thor- 
ough running  order  and,  what  is  very  important,  to  get  all  the  munici- 
palities established  upon  an  efficient  basis,  making  them  thoroughly 
self-supporting ;  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  get  the  people  back  to 
their  plantations  and  at  work ;  to  reopen  the  roads  and  make  them 
passable,  thus  enabling  people  to  get  their  produce  to  the  seacoast  and 
to  the  markets ;  to  establish  enough  rural  police  to  keep  things  quiet 
and  orderly  in  the  interior.  After  these  conditions  have  been  well 
estabhshed  and  found  to  be  in  good  working  order  then  we  can  begin 
to  consider  seriously  the  remaining  details  of  civit  government.  Just  at 
present  it  is  well  to  stop,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  where  we  are. 

...  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population  is 
illiterate  and  they  have  never  had  any  extensive  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  not  even  in  municipal  affairs,  and,  until  they  thor- 
oughly understand  the  handling  of  small  affairs,  they  certainly  are  not 
fitted  to  undertake  larger  ones.  In  other  words,  let  us  begin  from  the 
bottom  and  build  on  a  secure  foundation  rather  than  start  at  the  top  to 
remodel  the  whole  fabric  of  civil  government.  .  .  . 

Brigadier-General  Leonard  Wood,  The  Establishment  of  the  Civil  Government 
in  the  Province  of  Santiago,  in  Independent,  June  15,  1899  (New  York), 
LI,  i<3a\-\(x>\ passim. 
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190.    Duty  to  Dependencies  (1900) 

BV    PRESIDENT    WILLIAM    HcKINLEY 

McKinlcy  began  bis  legUlitive  career  in  1877,  when  he  entered  the  House  of 
Repiesentatives  as  a  Republican.  He  made  a  specially  of  tariH  legislation,  became 
a  prominent  advocate  of  the  protective  system,  and  in  1S90,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee an  Ways  and  Means,  drafted  the  extreme  protective-tarifl  law  that  bore  hti 
name.  He  was  elected  president  in  1896  as  a  supporter  of  this  system  and  uf  a  sin- 
gle monetary  standard ;  but  his  administration  became  prominent  in  other  directioni 
by  reason  of  the  problems  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Spanish  War.  This  citract  ii 
from  his  instructions  to  the  Philippine  commission,  transmitted  through  the  secretary 
of  war.  —  For  McKinley,  see  Mural  Halitead,  Ltfe  ami  OiUinguiSud  StrvUfs  of 
Hon.  Wm.  McKinlty.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  186  above. 

IN  the  Message  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  the  5lh  of  December 
1899,  I  said,  speaking  of  the  Philippine  Islands:  "As  long  as  the 
insurrection  continues  the  military  arm  must  necessarily  be  supreme. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  steps  should  not  be  taken  from  time  to  time 
to  inaugurate  governments  essentially  popular  in  their  form  as  fast  as 
territoryis  held  and  controlled  by  our  troops.  To  this  end, I  am  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  the  return  of  the  commission,  or  such  of  the 
members  thereof  as  can  be  secured,  to  aid  the  existing  authorities  and 
facilitate  this  work  throughout  the  islands." 

To  give  etfect  to  the  intention  thus  expressed,  I  have  appointed  .  .  . 
commissioners  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  continue  and  perfect  the 
work  of  organizing  and  establishing  civil  government  already  commenced 
by  the  military  authorities,  subject  in  all  respects  to  any  laws  which  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  enact,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Without  hampering  them  by  too  specific  instructions,  they  should 
in  general  be  enjoined,  after  making  themselves  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  country,  to  devote  their  attention  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  establishment  of  municipal  governments,  in  which  the  natives 
of  the  islands,  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  rural  communities,  shall  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  which  they  are  capable  and  subject  to  the  least  degree  of 
supervision  and  control  which  a  careful  study  of  their  capacities  and 
observation  of  the  workings  of  native  control  show  to  be  consistetit 
with  the  maintenance  of  law,  order,  and  loyalty. 

The  next  subject  in  order  of  importance  should  be  the  organization 
of  government  in  the  larger  administrative  divisions  corresponding  to 
i,  departments,  or  provinces,  in  which  the  common  interests  of 
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many  or  several  municipalities  falling  within  the  same  tribal  lines,  or  the 
same  natural  geographical  limits,  may  best  be  subserved  by  a  common 
administration.  Whenever  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  islands  is  such  that  the  central  administration 
may  safely  be  transferred  from  military  to  civil  control  they  will  report 
that  conclusion  to  you,  with  their  recommendations  as  to  the  form  of 
central  government  to  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the 
control. 

Beginning  with  the  ist  day  of  September,  igoo,  the  authority  to  exer- 
cise, subject  to  my  approval,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  part  of 
the  power  of  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands  which  is  of  a  legisla- 
tive nature  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  military  governor  of  the  islands 
to  this  commission.  .  .  . 

The  commission  will  also  have  power  ...  to  appoint  to  office  such 
officers  under  the  judicial,  educational,  and  civil-service  systems  and 
in  the  municipal  and  departmental  governments  as  shall  be  provided 
for.  .  .  . 

The  many  different  degrees  of  civilization  and  varieties  of  custom 
and  capacity  among  the  people  of  the  different  islands  preclude  very 
definite  instruction  as  to  the  part  which  the  people  shall  take  in  the 
selection  of  their  own  officers ;  but  these  general  rules  are  to  be 
observed  :  That  in  all  cases  the  municipal  officers,  who  administer  the 
local  affairs  of  the  people,  are  to  be  selected  by  the  people,  and  that 
wherever  officers  of  more  extended  jurisdiction  are  to  be  selected  in 
any  way  natives  of  the  islands  are  to  be  preferred,  and  if  they  can  be 
found  competent  and  willing  to  perform  the  duties,  they  are  to  receive 
the  offices  in  preference  to  any  others. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  fill  some  offices  for  the  present  with  Americans 
which  after  a  time  may  well  be  filled  by  natives  of  the  islands.  As  soon 
as  practicable  a  system  for  ascertaining  the  merit  and  fitness  of  candi- 
dates for  civil  office  should  be  put  in  force.  An  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion for  all  offices  and  positions  of  trust  and  authority  in  the  islands 
must  be  absolute  and  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and 
absolute  and  unhampered  authority  and  power  to  remove  and  punish 
any  officer  deviating  from  that  standard  must  at  all  times  be  retained  in 
the  hands  of  the  central  authority  of  the  islands. 

In  all  the  forms  of  government  and  administrative  provisions  which 
they  arc  authorized  to  prescribe  the  commission  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  government  which  they  are  establishing  is  designed  not  for  our 
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satis&ction,  or  for  the  expression  of  our  theoretical  views,  but  for  the 
happiness,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  the  measures  adopted  should  be  made  to  conform  to  their  customs, 
their  habits,  and  even  their  prejudices,  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  indispensable  requisites  of  just  and 
effective  government. 

At  the  same  time  the  commission  should  bear  in  mind,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  islands  should  be  made  plainly  to  understand,  that  there  are 
certain  great  principles  of  government  which  have  been  made  the  basis 
of  our  governmental  system  which  we  deem  essential  to  the  rule  of  law 
and  the  maintenance  of  individual  freedom,  and  of  which  they  have, 
unfortunately,  been  denied  the  experience  possessed  by  us ;  that  there 
are  also  certain  practical  rules  of  government  which  we  have  found  to  be 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  these  great  principles  of  liberty  and  law, 
and  that  these  principles  and  these  rules  of  government  must  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  in  theii  islands  for  the  sake  of  their  liberty  and 
happiness,  however  much  they  may  conflict  with  the  customs  or  laws 
of  procedure  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

It  is  evident  that  the  most  enlightened  thought  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  these  principles  and  rules, 
and  they  will  inevitably  within  a  short  time  command  universal  assent. 
Upon  every  division  and  branch  of  the  government  of  the  Philippines, 
therefore,  must  be  imposed  these  inviolable  niles  : 

That  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law ;  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation ;  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  Eavor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense ; 
that  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  inflicted  ;  that  no  person  shall  be  put 
twice  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense,  or  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  that  the  right  to  be  secure  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated ;  that  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  exist  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime ;  that  no  bill  of  attainder  or  ex-post-facto  law  shall  be  passed ; 
that  no  law  shall  be  passed  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press,  or  the  rights  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble  and  petition  the 
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Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  that  no  law  shall  be  made 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof  and  that  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profes- 
sion and  worship  without  discrimination  or  preference  shall  forever  be 
allowed.  .  .  . 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  promote  and  extend,  and, 
as  they  find  occasion,  to  improve  the  system  of  education  already  in< 
augurated  by  the  military  authorities.  In  doing  this  they  should  regard 
as  of  first  importance  the  extension  of  a  system  of  primary  education 
which  shall  be  free  to  all,  and  which  shall  tend  to  fit  the  people  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship  and  for  the  ordinary  avocations  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity. This  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  first  instance  in  every 
part  of  the  islands  in  the  language  of  the  people.  .  .  . 

It  may  be  well  that  the  main  changes  which  should  be  made  in  the 
system  of  taxation  and  in  the  body  of  the  laws  under  which  the  people 
are  governed,  except  such  changes  as  have  already  been  made  by  the 
military  government,  should  be  relegated  to  the  civil  government  which 
is  to  be  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission.  It  will, 
however,  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  inquire  diligently  as  to 
whether  there  are  any  further  changes  which  ought  not  to  be  delayed, 
and  if  so,  they  are  authorized  to  make  such  changes,  subject  to  your 
approval.  In  doing  so  they  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  taxes  which  tend 
to  penalize  or  repress  industry  and  enterprise  are  to  be  avoided ;  that 
provisions  for  taxation  should  be  simple,  so  that  they  may  be  understood 
by  the  people ;  that  they  should  affect  the  fewest  practicable  subjects  of 
taxation  which  will  serve  for  the  general  distribution  of  the  burden. 

The  main  body  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  people  should  be  maintained  with  as  little  interference  as  possible. 
Changes  made  should  be  mainly  in  procedure,  and  in  the  criminal  laws 
to  secure  speedy  and  impartial  trials,  and  at  the  same  time  effective 
administration  and  respect  for  individual  rights.  .  .  . 

Upon  all  ofRcers  and  employees  of  the  United  States,  both  civil  and 
military,  should  be  impressed  a  sense  of  the  duty  to  observe  not  merely 
the  material  but  the  personal  and  social  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
islands,  and  to  treat  them  with  the  same  courtesy  and  respect  for  their 
personal  dignity  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  accustomed 
to  require  from  each  other. 

Senatt  Journal,  56  Cong.,  a  sess.  (Washington,  1901),  \\-\i patiim. 
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191.    Right  of  Self-Government  {1900) 

BY   SENATOR   GEORGE   FRISBIE   HOAR 

Hoar  ii  one  of  [h«  oldest  and  mott  prominent  members  of  ihc  United  Stales 
Senate.  He  is  a  Republican,  but  has  not  agreed  with  his  party  as  to  the  acquisition 
or  the  retention  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  extract  is  from  a  speech  in  the 
Senate.  — Bibliography  as  in  No.  186  above. 

^E  are  told  if  we  oppose  the  policy  of  our  imperialistic 
and  expanding  friends  we  are  bound  to  suggest  some 
policy  of  our  own  as  a  substitute  for  theirs.  We  are  asked  what  wc 
would  do  in  this  difficult  emergency.  It  is  a  question  not  difficult  to 
answer.     I  for  one  am  ready  to  answer  it. 

1.  I  would  declare  now  that  we  will  not  take  these  islands  to  govern 
them  against  their  will. 

2.  I  would  reject  a  cession  of  sovereignty  which  implies  that  sover- 
eignty may  be  bought  and  sold  and  delivered  without  the  consent  of  the 
people.  Spain  had  no  rightful  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands. 
She  could  not  rightfully  sell  it  to  us.  We  could  not  rightfully  buy  it 
from  her. 

3.  I  would  require  all  foreign  governments  to  keep  out  of  these  islands. 

4.  1  would  offer  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  our  help  in  mainlain- 
ing  order  until  they  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own. 

5.  I  would  aid  them  by  advice,  if  they  desire  it,  to  set  up  a  free  and 
independent  government. 

6.  I  would  invite  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  to  unite  in  an  agree- 
ment that  that  independence  shall  not  be  interfered  «ith  by  us,  by 
themselves,  or  by  any  one  of  them  with  the  consent  of  the  others.  As 
to  this  I  am  not  so  sure.  I  should  like  quite  as  well  to  tell  them  it  is 
not  to  be  done  whether  they  consent  or  not. 

7.  1  would  declare  that  the  United  States  will  enforce  the  same 
doctrine  as  applicable  to  the  Philippines  that  we  declared  as  to  Mexico 
and  Haiti  and  the  South  American  Republics.  It  is  true  that  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  a  doctrine  based  largely  on  our  regard  for  our  own  in- 
terests, is  not  applicable  either  in  terms  or  in  principle  to  a  distant 
Asiatic  territory.  But  undoubtedly,  having  driven  out  Spain,  we  are 
bound,  and  have  the  right,  to  secure  to  the  people  we  have  liberated  an 
opportunity,  undisturbed  and  in  peace,  to  establbh  a  new  government 
for  themselves. 
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8.  I  would  then,  in  a  not  distant  future,  leave  them  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  as  every  nation  on  earth,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  has 
wrought  out  its  own  salvation.  ...  To  attempt  to  confer  the  gift  of 
freedom  from  without,  or  to  impose  freedom  from  without  on  any  people, 
is  to  disregard  all  the  lessons  of  history.     It  is  to  attempt 


9.  I  would  strike  out  of  your  legislation  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  us 
and  substitute  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  own  country.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  there  lies  at  the  bottom  of  what  is  called  imperialism  a 
doctrine  which,  if  adopted,  is  to  revolutionize  the  world  in  favor  of 
despotism.  It  directly  conflicts  with  and  contradicts  the  doctrine  on 
which  our  own  revolution  was  founded,  and  with  which,  so  far,  our 
example  has  revolutionized  the  world.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  when,  in 
the  judgment  of  any  one  nation  or  any  combination  of  nations,  the 
institutions  which  a  people  set  up  and  maintain  for  themselves  are  dis- 
approved* they  have  a  right  to  overthrow  that  government  and  to  enter 
upon  and  possess  it  themselves.  ... 

Our  imperialistic  friends  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  use  of  the  vocabu- 
lary of  liberty.  They  talk  about  giving  good  government.  "  We  shall 
give  them  such  a  government  as  we  think  they  are  fitted  for,"  "  We 
shall  give  ihem  a  better  government  than  Ihey  had  before,"  Why,  Mr. 
President,  that  one  phrase  conveys  to  a  free  man  and  a  free  people  the 
most  stinging  of  insults.  In  that  Uttle  phrase,  as  in  a  seed,  is  contained 
the  germ  of  all  despotism  and  of  all  tyranny.  Government  is  not  a  gift. 
Free  government  is  not  to  be  given  by  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth 
and  heaven.  It  is  a  birthright.  It  belongs,  as  our  fathers  said  and  as 
their  children  said,  as  Jefferson  said  and  as  President  McKinley  said, 
to  human  nature  itself.  There  can  be  no  good  government  but  self- 
government.  .  .  . 

I  have  failed  to  discover  in  the  speech,  public  or  private,  of  the  advo- 
cates of  this  war,  or  in  the  press  which  supports  it  and  Ihem,  a  single 
expression  anywhere  of  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  or  of  a  desire  to  make  known  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Sutes  the  truth  of  the  case.  .  .  . 

The  catchwords,  the  cries,  the  pithy  and  pregnant  phrases  of  which 
all  their  speech  is  full,  all  mean  dominion.  They  mean  perpetual  do- 
minion.   When  a  man  tells  you  that  the  American  flag  must  not  be 
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hauled  down  where  it  has  once  floated,  or  demands  of  a  shouting 
audience,  "  Who  will  haul  it  down  7 "  if  he  mean  anything,  he  means 
that  that  people  shall  be  under  our  dominion  forever.  The  man  who 
says,  "  We  will  not  treat  with  them  till  they  submit  j  we  will  not  deal 
with  men  in  arms  against  the  flag,"  says,  in  substance,  the  same  thing. 
One  thing  there  has  been,  at  least,  given  to  them  as  Americans  not  to 
say.  There  is  not  one  of  these  gentlemen  who  will  rise  in  his  place  and 
af&rm  that  if  he  were  a  Filipino  he  would  not  do  exactly  as  the  Filipinos 
are  doing ;  that  he  would  not  despise  them  if  they  were  to  do  otherwise. 
So  much,  at  least,  they  owe  of  respect  to  the  dead  and  buried  history  — 
the  dead  and  buried  history,  so  far  as  they  can  slay  and  bury  it  —  of 
their  country. 

Why,  the  taritf  schemes  which  are  proposed  are  schemes  in  our  interest 
and  not  in  theirs.  If  you  propose  to  bring  tobacco  from  Porto  Rico  or 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  ground  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  people  whom  you  are  undertaking  to  govern,  for  their  best  interests 
to  raise  it  and  sell  it  to  you,  every  imperialist  in  Connecticut  will  be  up 
in  arros.  The  nerve  in  the  pocket  is  still  sensitive,  though  tht  nerve  in 
the  heart  may  be  numb.  You  will  not  let  their  sugar  come  here  to  com- 
pete with  the  cane  sugar  of  Louisiana  or  the  beet  sugar  of  California  or 
the  Northwest,  and  in  determining  that  question  you  mean  to  think  not 
of  their  interest  but  of  yours.  The  good  government  you  are  to  give 
them  is  a  government  under  which  their  great  productive  and  industrial 
interests,  when  peace  comes,  are  to  be  totally  and  absolutely  disregarded 
by  their  government.  You  are  not  only  proposing  to  do  that,  but  you 
expect  to  put  another  strain  on  the  Constitution  to  accomplish  it. 

Why,  Mr,  President,  the  atmosphere  of  both  legislative  chambers, 
even  now,  is  filled  with  measures  proposing  to  govern  and  tax  these 
people  for  our  interest,  and  not  for  theirs.  Your  men  who  are  not 
alarmed  at  the  danger  to  constitutional  liberty  are  up  in  arms  when 
there  is  danger  to  tobacco.  .  ,  . 

Is  there  any  man  so  bold  as  to  utter  in  seriousness  the  assertion  that 
where  the  American  flag  has  once  been  raised  it  shall  never  be  hauled 
down?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  to  haul  down  or  to  propiose  to  haul 
down  this  national  emblem  where  it  has  once  floated  is  poltroonery. 
Will  any  man  say  it  was  poltroonery  when  Paul  Jones  landed  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  England  that  he  took  his  flag  away  with  him  when  he 
departed?  Was  Scott  a  poltroon,  or  was  Polk  a  poltroon?  Was  Taylor 
a  poltroon?    Was  the  United  States  a  nation  of  poltroons  when  they 
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rttiied  fTom  the  City  of  Mexico  or  from  Vera  Cruz  without  leaving  the 
flag  behind  them?  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  this  talk  that  the  American  flag  is  never  to  be  removed 
where  it  has  once  floated  is  the  silliest  and  wildest  rhetorical  flourish 
ever  uttered  in  the  ears  of  an  excited  populace.  No  baby  ever  said 
anything  to  another  baby  more  foolish. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  as  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  American 
flag?  We  have  occupied  a  single  city,  part  of  one  of  four  hundred  isl- 
ands, and  with  a  population  of  lao.oooor  thereabouts  out  of  10,000,000. 
The  Spanish  forces  were  invested  and  hemmed  in  by  the  people  of 
those  islands,  who  had  risen  to  assert  their  own  freedom  when  we  got 
there.  Now,  what  kind  of  Americanism,  what  kind  of  patriotism,  what 
kind  of  love  of  liberty  is  it  to  say  that  we  are  to  turn  our  gum  on  that 
patriot  people  and  wrest  from  them  the  freedom  that  was  almost  within 
their  grasp  and  hold  these  islands  for  our  own  purposes  in  subjection 
and  by  right  of  conquest  because  the  American  flag  ought  not  to  be 
hauled  down  where  it  has  once  floated,  or,  for  the  baser  and  viler  motive 
still,  that  we  can  make  a  few  dollars  a  year  out  of  their  trade? 

Congresiional  Record.  ;6  Cong,,  1  sesj.  (Washington,  1900),  XXXIII,  4303- 
4305  passim,  April  17, 1900. 
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192.    Our  Foreign  Policy  (1899) 

BY    RICHARD    OLNEY 


THOUGH  historians  will  probably  assign  the  abandonment  of  the 
isolation  policy  of  the  United  States  to  the  time  when  this  country 
and  Spain  went  to  war  over  Cuba,  and  though  the  abandonment  may 
have  been  precipitated  by  that  contest,  the  change  was  inevitable,  had 
been  long  preparing,  and  could  not  have  been  long  delayed.  .  .  .  when 
our  troubles  with  Spain  came  to  a  head,  it  had,  it  is  believed,  already 
dawned  upon  the  American  mind  that  the  international  policy  suitable 
to  our  infancy  and  our  weakness  was  unworthy  of  our  maturity  and  our 
strength  ;  that  the  traditional  rules  regulating  our  relations  to  Europe, 
almost  a  necessity  of  the  conditions  prevailing  a  century  ago,  were 
inapplicable  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  present  day ;  and  that 
both  duty  and  interest  required  us  to  take  our  true  position  in  the 
European  family  and  to  both  reap  all  the  advantages  and  assume  all 
the  burdens  incident  to  that  position.  .  .  . 

.  .  ,  That  relinquishment  —  the  substitution  of  international  fellow- 
ship—  the  change  from  passive  and  perfunctory  membership  of  the 
society  of  civilized  states  to  real  and  active  membership  —  is  to  be 
ascribed  .  .  .  above  all  to  that  instinct  and  impulse  in  the  lineof  national 
growth  and  expansion  whose  absence  would  be  a  sure  symptom  of  our 
national  deterioration.  For  it  is  true  of  states  as  of  individuals  —  they 
never  stand  still,  and  if  not  going  forward,  are  surely  retrogressing.  This 
evolution  of  the  United  Stales  as  one  of  the  great  Powers  among  the 
natiotw  has,  however,  been  accompanied  by  another  departure  radical  in 
character  and  far-reaching  in  consequences.  The  United  States  has  come 
out  of  its  shell  and  ceased  to  be  a  hermit  among  the  nations,  naturally 
and  properly.    What  was  not  necessary  and  is  certainly  of  the  most 
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doubtfiil  expediency  is  that  it  should  at  the  same  time  become  a  colo- 
nizing Power  on  an  immense  scale,  .  ,  . 

.  ,  .  The  United  States  now  asserting  itself  not  only  as  one  of  the 
great  Powers  of  the  world  but  as  a  Power  with  very  large  Asiatic  depend- 
encies—  what  consequent  changes  in  respect  of  its  foreign  relations 
must  reasonably  be  anticipated? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  United  States  cannot  play  the  part  in 
the  world's  affairs  it  has  just  assumed  without  equipping  itself  for  the  part 
with  all  the  instrumentalities  necessary  to  make  its  will  felt  either  through 
pacific  intercourse  and  negotiation  or  through  force.  .  .  ,  But  the  equip- 
ment required  for  our  new  international  rAle  need  not  be  discussed  at 
any  length.  We  must  have  it  —  the  need  will  be  forced  upon  us  by  facts 
the  logic  of  which  will  be  irresistible  —  and  however  slow  to  move  or 
indisposed  to  face  the  facts,  the  national  government  must  sooner  or 
later  provide  it.  It  is  more  important  as  well  as  interesting  to  inquire 
how  die  new  phase  of  our  foreign  relations  will  affect  the  principles  regu- 
lating our  policy  and  conduct  towards  foreign  states. 

In  dealing  with  that  topic,  it  should  be  kept  in  mipd  that  membership 
of  the  society  of  civilized  states  does  not  mean  that  each  member  has 
the  same  rights  and  duties  as  respects  every  subject-matter.  On  the 
contrary  .  .  .  while  the  United  States  as  regards  Europe  in  general  may 
...  be  regarded  as  an  insular  Power,  its  remoteness  and  separation 
from  Europe  by  a  great  expanse  of  ocean  make  its  interest  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  European  states  almost  altogether  speculative  and  sentimental. 
Abstention  from  interference  in  any  such  affairs  .  .  .  should  be  and 
must  be  the  rule  of  the  United  Slates  for  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

Again,  as  between  itself  and  the  states  of  Europe,  the  primacy  of  the 
United  States  as  respects  the  affairs  of  the  American  continents  is  a 
principle  of  its  foreign  policy  which  will  no  doubt  hold  good  and  be  as 
firmly  asserted  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  no  rule  of  policy  is  so  inflexible 
as  not  to  bend  to  the  force  of  extraordinary  and  anomalous  conditions. 
...  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  status  of  the  United  States 
as  an  Asiatic  Power  must  have  some  tendency  to  qualify  the  attitude 
which,  as  a  strictly  American  Power,  the  United  States  has  hitherto  suc- 
cessfully maintained  towards  the  stales  of  Europe.  They  are  Asiatic 
Powers  as  well  as  ourselves  —  we  shall  be  brought  in  contact  with  them 
as  never  before  —  competition  and  irritation  are  inevitable  and  contro- 
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versies  not  improbable  —  and  when  and  how  far  a  conflict  in  the  East  may 
spread  and  what  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  interests  and  policies  may  be 
involved,  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sagacity  to  foretell. 

Subject  to  these  exceptions  .  .  .  our  new  departure  in  foreign  affairs 
will  require  no  change  in  the  cardinal  rules  already  alluded  to.  .  .  .  It 
can  not  be  doubted,  however,  that  our  new  departure  not  merely  unties 
OUT  hands  but  fairly  binds  us  to  use  them  in  a  manner  we  have  thus  far 
rot  been  accustomed  to.  We  can  not  assert  ourselves  as  a  Power  whose 
interests  and  sympathies  are  as  wide  as  civilization  without  assuming 
obligations  corresponding  to  the  claim.  .  ■  .  The  first  duty  of  every 
nation,  as  already  observed,  is  to  itself —  is  the  promotion  and  conserva- 
tion of  its  own  interests.  .  .  .  But,  just  weight  being  given  to  that 
principle,  and  its  abilities  and  resources  and  oppwrtunities  permitting, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  act  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  humanity  and  for  the  advancement  of  civilization  wherever  and 
whenever  such  action  would  be  timely  and  effective.  Should  there,  for 
example,  be  a  recurrence  of  the  Turkish  massacres  of  Armenian  Christians, 
not  to  stop  them  alone  or  in  concert  with  others,  could  we  do  so  without 
imperiling  our  own  substantial  interests,  would  be  unworthy  of  us  and 
inconsistent  with  our,  claims  and  aspirations  as  a  great  Power.  We 
certainly  could  no  longer  shelter  ourselves  behind  the  time-honored 
excuse  that  we  are  an  American  Power  exclusively,  without  concern  with 
the  affairs  of  the  world  at  large. 

On  similar  grounds,  the  position  we  have  assumed  in  the  world  and 
mean  to  maintain  justifies  us  in  undertaking  to  influence  and  enables  us 
to  greatly  influence  the  industrial  development  of  the  American  people. 
The  "home  market "  fallacy  disappears  with  the  proved  inadequacy  of 
the  home  market.  Nothing  will  satisfy  us  in  the  future  but  free  access 
to  foreign  markets — especially  to  those  markets  in  the  East  now  for  the 
first  time  beginning  to  fully  open  themselves  to  the  Western  nations.  .  .  . 
In  the  markets  of  the  Orient  especially,  American  citizens  have  always 
been  at  a  decided  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  of  the  great 
European  Powers.  The  latter  impress  themselves  upon  the  native 
imagination  by  their  display  of  warlike  resources  and  their  willingness 
to  use  them  in  aid  not  merely  of  the  legal  rights  of  their  citizens  but  in 
many  cases  of  their  desires  and  ambitions  as  well.  .  .  .  Obstacles  of 
this  sort  to  the  extension  of  American  trade  can  not  but  be  greatly 
lessened  in  the  fiiture  under  the  operation  of  the  new  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  its  inevitable  accompaniments.  .  .  .     Oiu:  diplo- 
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malic  representatives,  no  matter  how  certain  of  the  greatness  of  their 
country,  have  hitherto  labored  under  the  difficulty  that  nations  to  whom 
they  were  accredited,  especially  the  Oriental  nations,  were  not  appre- 
ciative of  the  (act.  That  difficulty  is  unlikely  to  embarrass  them  in  the 
future.  They  will,  like  the  nation  itself,  cease  to  be  isolated  and  of  small 
consideration,  and  will  speak  and  act  with  something  of  the  same  per- 
suasiveness and  authority  as  the  representatives  of  European  Powers. 

Along  with  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  non-interference  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  European  states  .  .  .  has  gone  another  which  our  changed 
international  attitude  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  modify.  It  has  heretofore 
been  considered  that  anything  like  an  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  an  European  Power,  for  any  purpose  or  any  time,  was  some- 
thing not  to  be  thought  of.  .  .  ,  Vet  there  may  be  "  alliances  "  which 
are  not  "  entangling  "  but  wholly  advantageous.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  up 
to  this  time  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  United  States  have  been 
against  alt  alliances  peremptorily,  and,  were  the  Philippines  not  on  our 
hands,  might  perhaps  have  been  persisted  in  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period.  Whether  they  could  have  been  or  not  is  a  contingency  not 
worth  discussing.  We  start  our  career  as  a  world  Power  with  the  Philip- 
pine handicap  firmly  fastened  to  us,  and  that  situation  being  accepted, 
how  about  "  alliances  "  ?  The  true,  the  ideal  position  for  us,  would  be 
complete  freedom  of  action,  perfect  liberty  to  pick  allies  from  time  to 
time  as  special  occasions  might  warrant  and  an  enlightened  view  of  our 
own  interests  might  dictate.  Without  the  Philippines,  we  might  closely 
approach  that  position.  With  them,  not  merely  is  our  need  of  friend- 
ship imperative,  but  it  is  a  need  which  only  one  of  the  great  Powers  can 
satisfy  or  is  disposed  to  satisfy.  Except  for  Great  Britain's  countenance, 
we  should  almost  certainly  never  have  got  the  Philippines  —  except  for 
her  continued  support,  our  hold  upon  them  would  be  likely  to  prove  pre- 
carious, perhaps  altogether  unstable.  It  follows  that  we  now  find  our- 
selves actually  caught  in  an  entangling  alliance,  forced  there  not  by  any 
treaty,  or  compact  of  any  sort,  formal  or  Informal,  but  by  the  stress  of 
the  inexorable  facts  of  the  situation.  It  is  an  alliance  that  entangles 
because  we  might  be  and  should  be  friends  with  all  the  world  and  because 
our  necessary  intimacy  with  and  dependence  upon  one  of  them  is  certain 
to  excite  the  suspicion  and  ill-will  of  other  nations.  Still,  however  much 
better  off  we  might  have  been,  regrets,  the  irrevocable  having  happened, 
are  oflen  worse  than  useless,  and  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  note  such 
compensatory  advantages  as  the  actual  situation  offers.    In  that  view,  it 
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is  consoling  to  reflect  that,  if  we  must  single  out  an  ally  from  among 
the  nations  at  the  cost  of  alienating  all  others,  and  consequently  have 
thrown  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  England,  our  choice  is  probably 
unexceptionable.  .  .  . 

In  undertaking  any  forecast  of  the  future  of  our  foreign  relations,  it 
is  .  .  .  not  rash  to  affirm  .  .  .  that  a  consequence  of  the  new  inter- 
national position  of  the  United  States  must  be  to  give  to  foreign  affairs 
a  measure  of  popular  interest  and  importance  far  beyond  what  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed.  Domestic  aifairs  will  cease  to  be  regarded  as  alone 
deserving  the  serious  attention  of  Americans  generally.  .  .  .  Such  a 
change  will  import  ...  if  not  for  us,  for  coming  generations,  a  larger 
knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its  diverse  peoples  ;  a  familiarity  with  prob- 
lems world-wide  in  their  bearings  ;  the  abatement  of  racial  prejudices ; 
in  short  .  .  .  enlarged  mental  and  moral  vision.  .  .  . 
Richard  Oloey,  Growth  of  our  Foreign  Policy,  in  Allaniic  Monthly,  March, 

1900  (Boston,  etc.),  LXXXV,  290-301  passim. 


193.    The  Open  Door  (1899) 

BY    SECRETARY    JOHN    HAY 

Hay  begBD  his  public  career  as  Lincoln's  private  secretary.     Later  he  held  tereral 
linor  diplomatic  appoiutmenCs  and  became  prominent  as  a  writer.     McKinley  ap- 
-    ''■         mbasaador  (o  Great  Britain  in  1897,  and  secretary  of  s(   -         -"  " 


this  last  position  his  name  has  become  inseparably  associated  with  the  policy  of  tt 
United  Slates  in  rcs|iect  to  the  far-eastern  question.  I'his  extract  is  Irom  a  lelt 
addressed  to  Charlemagne  Tower,  the  United  Slates  ambassador  at  St.  Pelenburg. 


Hilar  letters  were  sent  to  the  legations  at  London,  Paris,  llerlin,  Rome,  and  Tokyo, 
and  favorable  replies  ivere  received  from  all  the  fori^ign  governments  thus  addressed. 
—  Bibliography :  A.  P.  C.  GriRin,  Lisl  of  Boots  relating  to  the  Thcery  of  Coloitiiatiam, 

Washington,  September  6,  l8gg. 
.  .  .  TN  1898,  wlien  His  Imperial  Majesty  had,  through  his  diplo- 
J.  matic  representative  at  this  capital,  notified  this  Government 
that  Russia  had  leased  from  His  Imperial  Chinese  Majesty  the  ports  of 
Port  Arthur,  Ta-hen-wan,  and  the  adjacent  territory  in  the  Liao-tui^ 
Peninsula  in  north-eastern  China  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  yeara,  your 
predecessor  received  categorical  assurances  from  the  Imperial  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  that  American  interests  in  that  part  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  would  in  no  way  he  affected  thereby,  neither  was  it  the  desire 
of  Russia  to  interfere  with  the  trade  of  other  nations,  and  that  our  citi- 
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zens  would  continue  to  enjoy  within  said  leased  territory  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  guaranteed  ihera  under  existing  treaties  with  China.  As- 
surances of  a  similar  purport  were  conveyed  to  me  by  the  Emperor's 
Ambassador  at  this  capital ;  while  fresh  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
Imperial  Ukase  of  ^lljiisyi  last,  creating  the  free  port  of  Dalny,  near  Ta- 
lien-wan,  and  establishing  free  trade  for  the  adjacent  territory. 

However  gratifying  and  reassuring  such  assurances  may  be  in  regard 
to  the  territory  actually  occupied  and  administered,  it  can  not  but  be 
admitted  that  a  further,  clearer,  and  more  formal  definition  of  the  con- 
ditions which  are  henceforth  to  hold  within  the  so-called  Russian  "  sphere 
of  interest "  in  China  as  regards  the  commercial  rights  therein  of  our 
citizens  is  much  desired'  by  the  business  world  of  the  United  States,  in- 
asmuch as  such  a  declaration  would  relieve  it  from  the  apprehensions 
which  have  exercised  a  disturbing  infiuence  during  the  last  /our  years  on 
its  operations  in  China. 

The  present  moment  seems  particularly  opportune  for  ascertaining 
whether  His  Imperial  Russian  Majesty  would  not  be  disposed  to  give 
permanent  form  to  the  assurances  heretofore  given  to  this  Government 
on  this  subject. 

The  Ukase  of  the  Emperor  of  August  1 1  of.  this  year,  declaring  the 
port  of  Ta-lien-wan  open  to  the  merchant  ships  of  all  nations  during 
the  remainder  of  the  lease  under  which  it  is  held  by  Russia,  removes  the 
slightest  uncertainty  as  to  the  liberal  and  conciliatory  commercial  policy 
His  Majesty  proposes  carrying  out  in  northeastern  China,  and  would 
seem  to  insure  us  the  sympathetic  and,  it  is  hoped,  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  propositions  hereinafter  specified. 

The  principles  which  this  Government  is  particularly  desirous  of  seeing 
formally  declared  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  by  all  the  great  Powers 
interested  in  China,  and  which  will  be  eminently  beneficial  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  whole  world,  are  : 

First.  The  recognition  that  no  Power  will  in  any  way  interfere  with 
any  treaty  port  or  any  vested  interest  within  any  leased  territory  or 
within  any  so-called  "  sphere  of  interest "  it  may  have  in  China. 

Second.  That  the  Chinese  treaty  tariff  of  the  time  being  shall  apply  to 
all  merchandise  landed  or  shipped  to  all  such  ports  as  are  within  said 
"sphere  of  interest"  (unless  they  be  "free  ports"),  no  matter  to  what 
nationality  it  may  belong,  and  that  duties  so  leviable  shall  be  collected 
by  the  Chinese  Government. 

Third.  That  it  will  levy  no  higher  harbor  dues  on  vessels  of  another 
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nationality  frequenting  any  port  in  such  "  sphere  "  than  shall  be  levied 
on  vessels  of  its  own  nationality,  and  no  higher  railroad  charges  over 
lines  built,  controlled,  or  operated  within  its  "  sphere  "  on  merchandise 
belonging  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  nationalities  transported 
through  such  "  sphere  "  than  shall  be  levied  on  similar  merchandise  be- 
longing to  its  own  nationals  transported  over  equal  distances. 

The  declaration  of  such  principles  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  would  not 
only  be  of  great  benefit  to  foreign  commerce  in  China,  but  would  power- 
fully tend  to  remove  dangerous  sources  of  irritation  and  possible  conflict 
between  the  various  Powers  ;  it  would  reestablish  confidence  and  secur- 
ity; and  would  give  great  additional  weight  to  the  concerted  represen- 
tations which  the  treaty  Powers  may  hereafter  make  to  His  Imperial 
Chinese  Majesty  in  the  interest  of  reform  in  Chinese  administration  so 
essential  to  the  consolidation  and  integrity  of  that  Empire,  and  which,  it 
is  believed,  is  a  fundamental  principal  of  the  policy  of  His  Majesty  in 
Asia. 

Germany  has  declared  the  port  of  Kiao-chao,  which  she  holds  in 
Shangtung  under  a  lease  from  China,  a  free  port  and  has  aided  in  the 
establbhment  there  of  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Maritime  Cus- 
toms. The  Imperial  German  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  also  given 
assurances  that  American  trade  would  not  in  any  way  be  discriminated 
against  or  interfered  with,  as  there  is  no  intention  to  close  the  leased  ter- 
ritory to  foreign  commerce  within  the  area  which  Germany  claims. 
These  facts  lead  this  Government  to  believe  that  the  Imperial  German 
Government  will  lend  its  cooperation  and  give  its  acceptance  to  the 
proposition  above  outlined,  and  which  our  Ambassador  at  Berlin  is  now 
instructed  to  submit  to  it. 

That  such  a  declaration  will  be  favorably  considered  by  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  the  two  other  Powers  most  interested  in  the  subject,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  the  formal  and  olt-repeated  declarations  of  the  British 
and  Japanese  Governments  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  throughout 
China  of  freedom  of  trade  for  the  whole  world  insure  us,  it  is  believed, 
the  ready  assent  of  these  Powers  to  the  declaration  desired. 

The  acceptance  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  these  principles  must 
therefore  inevitably  lead  to  their  recognition  by  all  the  other  Powers  in- 
terested, and  you  are  instructed  to  submit  them  to  the  Emperor's  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs  and  urge  their  immediate  consideration. 

Department  of  State,  Correspondence  concerning  American  Commercial  Rigkti 
in  China  (Washington,  1900),  15-17. 
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194.    Besieged  in  Pekin  (1900) 

BY   MRS.    KATHARINE    MULLIKIN    LOWRY 

Mrs.  Lowry  resided  for  five  years  in  China,  where  her  husband  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  United  .States  embassy  at  Pekin.  When  the  Boier  insurrection 
began,  she  was  living  >l  the  Methodist  Episcopal  mission  settlement  in  Pekin.  The 
"  Sir  Claude  "  in  the  text  was  tbe  British  minister.  Sir  Qaude  MacDoDsid.  ~  Bibliog- 
raphy as  in  No.  19J  above. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  13  [1900]  :  About  6.30  p.m.  there  is  excite- 
ment and  loud  voices  at  the  Ha-ta  gate,  and  from  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society's  upper  windows  soldiers  can  be  seen  on  the 
wall  looking  into  the  street.  Later,  smoke  and  flame  announce  that  our 
street  chapel  is  being  burned.  All  night  long  fires  spring  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  (All  the  different  mission  compounds  and  Catholic 
churches  were  first  looted  and  then  burned,  except  the  Pei-Tang,  vhich 
was  guarded).  .  .  . 

Thursday,  June  14 :  To-day  some  of  our  number  went  to  the  Lega- 
tion carrying  the  records,  mission  history,  deeds,  etc.  .  .  . 

Friday,  June  15  1  Last  night  for  two  hours  awful  sounds  of  raging 
heathen  filled  the  air,  and  seemed  to  surge  against  the  wall  in  the 
southern  city,  opposite  our  place.  Some  estimated  there  were  50,000 
voices.  "  Kill  the  foreign  devil  I  Kill,  kill,  kill  I "  they  yelled  till  it 
seemed  hell  was  let  loose.  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  June  so :  About  nine  a.m.  .  .  .  great  excitement  was 
caused  by  (he  word  that  Baron  von  Ketteler,  the  German  Minister,  had 
been  shot  on  his  way  to  the  Tsungli  Yamcn,  and  his  interpreter  wounded. 
.  .  .  Captain  Hall  thought  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  the  com- 
pound against  soldiers,  our  only  chance  would  be  to  abandon  it  imme- 
diately, while  it  is  still  possible  for  women  and  children  to  walk  on  the 
street.  He  therefore  sends  word  to  the  Legation  that  he  wishes  to  be 
relieved,  and  sets  the  time  for  leaving  the  compound  at  eleven  a.m., 
with  no  baggage  except  what  we  can  carry  in  our  hands.  ...  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  melancholy  file  takes  up  its  march,  the  seventy 
foreigners  at  the  front,  two  and  two,  the  gentlemen,  with  their  guns, 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  ladies  and  children,  while  behind  follow  over 
500  Chinese  refugees  who  have  been  with  us  all  these  twelve  mournful 
days,  the  twenty  marines  with  Captain  Myers  bringing  up  the  rear — 656 
persons  in  alt.  Sad,  indeed,  did  we  feel  to  thus  march  away  from  our 
homes,  leaving  them  with  all  their  contents  to  cerUin  destruction.  .  .  . 
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The  nationalities  represented  here  (British  legation)  are  American, 
Austrian,  Belgian,  Boer,  British,  Chinese,  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  Finn, 
German,  Italian,  Japanese,  Norwegian,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Spanish, 
Swedish. . .  .  They  are  divided  into  men,  245  ;  women,  149 ;  children, 
79 ;  total,  473  ;  not  including  the  marines,  of  whom  there  were  409. 
.  .  .  The  Chinese  here  number  about  700  to  800  Protestants  and 
2,ooo  Catholics.  .  .  . 

Thursday,  June  zi :  To-day  Sir  Claude  re(]uests  that  Mr.  Gamewell 
take  full  charge  of  fortifying  this  place,  and  that  committees  be  ap- 
pointed with  fiill  authority  to  control  our  defenses.  This  is  done.  Mr. 
Tewkesbury  is  made  head  of  the  general  committees.  Other  committees 
are  appointed  for  fire,  food,  fuel,  Chinese  labor,  foreign  labor,  sanitation, 
and  water,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  time  this  motley  crowd  of  many 
nationalities  is  thoroughly  organized  for  the  best  good  of  alL  Mr.  Game- 
well  suggests  the  use  of  sand-bags  in  the  defense,  and  the  making  of 
them  begins,  the  church  being  headquarters  for  this  work.  Large  fires 
are  seen  raging  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  .  .  . 

Saturday,  June  23 :  To-day  has  been  one  of  great  excitement.  Five 
big  fires  rage  close  about  us,  and  bucket  lines  are  formed  several  times. 
Some  of  the  fires  are  started  by  the  Chinese ;  some  by  our  people,  to 
bum  out  places  which  are  dangerous  to  us,  because  the  Chinese  may 
burn  them  or  can  fire  from  them.  After  burning  the  Russian  Bank  the 
Chinese  start  a  fire  in  the  Han  Lin  College,  with  a  wind  blowing  from 
the  north,  which  makes  it  very  dangerous  for  us.  Hardly  is  the  fire 
under  way,  however,  when  the  wind  providentially  changes  and  we  are 
saved  from  that  danger,  though  much  hard  work  is  required  in  passing 
water.  Sentiment  and  fear  of  antagonizing  the  Chinese  caused  our 
people  to  refrain  from  firing  this  Han  Lin  College,  the  very  foundation 
of  Chinese  literature  and  culture.  The  intense  hatred  of  the  Chinese 
for  us  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  themselves  set  fire  to  this  relic  of 
the  ages.  ...  It  is  said  the  destruction  of  this  Han  Lin  Library  is  only 
paralleled  by  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library. 

Sunday,  June  34  :  To-day  the  Chinese  do  their  first  shelling.  ,  .  . 

Wednesday,  June  27  :  The  usual  nerve  strain  is  endured  all  day  from 
the  bullets  and  shells.  We  shall  forget  how  it  feels  to  be  without  their 
sound.  The  nights  are  dreadful  with  the  sound  of  shattering  tiles  and 
falling  bricks,  and  there  is  so  much  echo  in  the  courts  that  at  night  it  is 
hard  to  locale  where  an  attack  is  being  made,  and  harder  still  to  sleep 
at  all.     At  eleven  p.m.  an  alarm  is  rung  at  the  bell  tower  for  all  to  as- 
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semble  there  with  their  firearms.  This  is  the  second  or  third  gen- 
eral alarm  we  have  had,  and  they  frighten  us  almost  worse  than  the 
attacks.  .  .  . 

Friday,  June  29.  .  .  .  To-day  many  gentlemen  arc  busy  construct- 
ing bomb-proof  houses,  to  which  we  may  retreat  if  necessary.  .  .  . 

Friday,  July  6.  .  .  .  Another  unsuccessful  sortie  is  made  from  the 
Fu  after  the  big  gun  to  the  northeast  which  does  so  much  damage,  the 
Japanese  commander  being  killed  and  a  Japanese  and  an  Austrian 
wounded.  ,  ,  . 

Tuesday,  July  17:  Last  night,  about  six  p.m.,  the  .  .  .  messenger 
.  .  .  brought  a  letter  and  a  telegram  in  cipher.  The  latter  when 
translated  read,  "  Washington,  Conger,  send  tidings,  bearer."  Mr. 
Conger  is  puzzled,  as  the  code  can  be  none  other  than  that  of  the  State 
Department,  yet  it  is  incomplete,  as  there  is  no  date  nor  signature.  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  July  18:  Major  Conger  asks  in  his  reply  ...  to  have 
his  cablegram  completed,  as  he  does  not  know  from  whom  it  comes. 
They  send  back  the  whole  thing.  The  first  message  proves  to  be 
included  in  a  cablegram  from  Chinese  Minister  Wu  to  his  Govern- 
ment, which  accounts  for  the  lack  of  date  and  signature.  Complete 
message  from  Wu  is  as  follows  :  "  United  States  gladly  assist  China,  but 
they  are  thinking  of  Major  Conger.  Inclosed  is  message  inquiring  for 
his  health.  Please  deliver  and  forward  reply."  Major  Conger  sent  in 
cipher  cable  the  following :  "  Surrounded  and  fired  upon  by  Chinese  for 
a  month.  If  not  relieved  soon,  massacre  will  follow."  This  the  Tsungli 
Vamcn  promises  to  send.  .  .  . 

Friday,  July  27.  .  .  .  To-day  there  was  sent  in  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  Tsungli  Yamen  1,000  catties  of  flour,  and  over  a  hundred 
each  of  watermelons,  cucumbers,  egg  plants,  and  squashes. 

Saturday,  July  28,  .  .  .  It  is  estimated  that  from  July  loth  to  25th 
2,800  cannon. balls  or  shells  came  into  these  premises,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  striking  Sir  Claude's  house  alone.  There  have  been  as  many  as 
400  in  one  day.  .  .  . 

Tuesday,  August  14  :  Last  night  was  certainly  the  most  frightfiil  we 
have  had.  Although  they  had  fired  all  day  yesterday,  the  Chinese  began 
with  renewed  vigor  about  eight  p.m.,  at  the  very  moment  that  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  with  lightning  and  torrents  of  rain  set  in.  Shells,  bullets, 
and  fire-crackers  vied  with  the  noise  of  the  elements,  while  our  big  guns, 
the  Colt's  automatic,  the  Nordenfeldt,  the  Austrian  and  Italian  guns,  and 
"  Betsey  "  added  to  the  noise ;  for  our  men  were  wild,  and  felt  like  doing 
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their  best,  for  it  was  now  certain  that  the  foreign  troops  could  not  be  fax 
distant.  In  fact,  the  boom  of  the  distant  cannon  could  easily  be  heard, 
and  no  one  felt  like  sleeping,  bad  it  been  possible  in  the  din.  Our 
American  gunner,  Mitchell,  is  wounded.  All  the  morning  we  have  heard 
the  ihunderiog  of  the  foreign  troops,  and  while  it  seems  too  good  to  be 
true,  our  hearts  rejoice  that  deliverance  is  near.  The  Chinese  exhausted 
themselves  last  night,  and  have  doubtless  spent  the  day  in  fleeing. 
Between  three  and  four  o'clock  this  afternoon  the  British  Sikhs  came 
through  the  water-gate,  and  the  rest  of  the  foreign  troops  came  pouring 
in  from  various  directions.  We  are  released  and  saved  after  eight 
horrible  weeks. 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Lowry,  /t  IVoman'i  Diary  of  the  Siegt  of  Pekin,  io  MeOure't 
Magaiint,  November,  19CX)  (New  York),  XVI,  66-76 ptustm. 


195.    The  Nicaragua  Canal  (1900) 

BY   THE   ISTHMIAN   CANAL   COMMISSION 

The  questiotf  of  connecting  Ihe  Atlantic  and  Pacilic  oceans  by  canal  ii  a  very  old 
one;  interest  in  it  became  slrong  in  the  United  States  afteT  Ihe  acquililion  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  discovery  of  gold  there.  Within  the  last  six  years  three  commissioni 
have  been  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  feasibility  and  advisabilily  of  hav- 
ing a  canal  through  Nicaragua;  and  the  last  one,  from  whose  preliminary  report  this 
extract  is  taken,  was  authorised  to  inspect  all  the  pouiblc  routes,  including  that 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  for  years  a  French  company  has  been 
spasmodically  active  in  constructing  a  canal.  —  Bibliography :  United  Stales  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Bibliography  ef  Unittd  Slalts  I'uhlic  Doeumenis  rtiating  la 
Intiratfanic  Ctmmuniiatisn  ,-  Ira  D.  Travis,  History  of  Ihe  Clayton- Buhotr  Trialy 
(Michigan  Political  Science  Association,  Pubiitalioni,  III,  No.  S),  309-31Z. 

THE  use  that  would  be  made  of  an  isthmian  canal  by  the  United 
States  and  other  nations,  and  the  effects  of  that  use  upon  the 
development  of  our  resources  and  the  extension  of  our  domestic  and 
foreign  trade  have  been  carefully  investigated,  and  the  commercial 
advantages  derivable  from  the  Nicaragua  and  Panama  routes  have  been 
compared  in  order  that  every  factor  having  a  bearing  upon  the  location 
of  the  canal  might  be  considered.  .  ,  , 

The  statistics  of  entrances  and  clearances  show  that  the  net  register 
tonnage  of  the  American  and  foreign  shipping  that  would  have  passed 
through  a  canal  had  it  existed  during  the  year  1898-99  was  4,581,128 
tons,  in  addition  to  a  part  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the 
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Orient  The  opening  of  the  American  Isthmian  Canal  will  accentuate 
the  present  tendency  of  traffic  to  follow  round-the-world  lines,  and  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  present  traffic  of  Europe  with  Eastern 
countries  may  be  expected  to  use  this  route.  One-fourth  of  the  vessel 
tonnage  employed  in  the  European- Oriental  commerce  during  the 
calendar  year  1898  amounted  to  1,154,328  tons  net,  and  this  added  to 
4,583,118  gives  a  total  of  5,736,456,  the  number  of  tons  of  shipping  that 
would  have  used  a  canal  had  it  been  in  existence  in  1898-99.  .  .  . 

The  increase  during  the  decade  preceding  1899  in  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessels  that  would  have  used  the  canal  was  22.55  P^'  cent.  Upon 
the  safe  assumption  that  this  rate  of  increase  per  decade  will  con- 
tinue .  .  .  the  basis  of  estimate  .  .  .  would  make  the  figures  for  1909, 
7,030,027  tons,  and  for  1914,  7.782,240  tons  net  register. 

.  ,  .  The  unmistakable  tendency  of  commerce  is  to  employ  steam 
instead  of  sails,  not  only  in  the  transportation  of  general  or  mixed  freight, 
but  also  for  carr)'ing  full  cargoes  of  bulky  commodities.  Moreover,  the 
canal  will  so  increase  the  competitive  advantages  of  the  steamer  as  to 
render  practically  certain  its  general  substitution  in  place  of  the  sailing 
vessel  for  all  lines  of  trade  through  an  isthmian  waterway. 

As  compared  with  Europe,  the  United  States  will  derive  from  the 
canal  far  greater  benefits,  both  commercially  and  industrially.  The 
commerce  of  Europe  with  the  Pacific  coast  of  North,  Central,  and  South 
America,  under  existing  conditions,  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  total 
volume  of  the  present  traffic  of  the  United  States  that  may  be  considered 
tributary  to  the  canal;  but  this  fact  does  not  indicate  the  relative 
advantages  which  the  canal  will  possess  for  the  trade  of  Europe  and  that 
of  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  it  has  been  opened,  our  trade  with  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  will  rapidly  increase,  as  will  also  the  volume 
of  our  trade  with  the  Orient.  The  amount  of  the  American  commerce 
through  the  canal  will  quickly  surpass  the  total  amount  of  Europe's 
traffic. 

An  isthmian  canal  will  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  national  and  politi- 
cal interests  of  the  United  States,  develop  its  Pacific  territory,  and 
promote  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  entire  country.  The 
benefits  which  Europe  will  derive  from  the  canal  will  be  commercial. 
In  addition  to  this  ours  will  be  political  and  industrial.  By  bringing 
the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  our  country  into  closer  relations,  by 
reducing  the  time  and  cost  of  transporting  our  western  products  to 
Europe,  and  by  enabling  the  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Central  States  to 
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reach  the  raw  materials  and  markets  of  Pacific  countries  cheaply  and 
expeditiously,  the  canal  will  more  fully  identify  political  and  social  inter- 
ests and  quicken  the  industrial  activity  of  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  iron  and  steel,  the  textiles,  and  the  other  manufoclures  of 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  the  coal  from  the  mining  regions,  the 
cotton  from  the  South,  and  the  grain  and  forest  products  from  many 
sections  will  flow  out  to  foreign  countries  in  an  increasing  volume,  and 
this  larger  trade  will  be  shared  generally  by  the  ports  of  all  our  seaboards 
—  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific.  The  canal  will  cause  the 
competition  of  the  United  States  with  Europe  in  the  countries  of 
Western  South  America  and  the  Orient  to  be  much  keener,  with  the 
result  that  the  trade  of  our  country  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  will 
that  of  our  rivals.  The  canal  will  aid  the  United  States  in  securing  and 
maintaining  a  position  of  primacy  in  the  international  trade  of  the  world. 
These  are  the  considerations  which  justify  the  expenditure  by  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  required  to  build  the  canal.  They  may 
involve  a  low  tariff'  of  charges  and  be  at  variance  with  the  production  of 
a  large  revenue  from  the  canal.  .  .  . 

I.  The  estimated  cost  of  building  the  Nicar^ua  Canal  is  about 
{58,000,000  more  than  that  of  completing  the  Panama  Canal,  leaving 
out  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  latter  property.  This  measures  the  difl'er- 
ence  in  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  actual 
construction  of  the  two  canals,  and  covers  all  physical  considerations 
such  as  the  greater  or  less  height  of  dams,  the  greater  or  less  depth  of 
cuts,  the  presence  or  absence  of  natural  harbors,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  railroad,  the  exemption  from  or  liability  to  disease,  and  the 
amount  of  work  remaining  to  be  done. 

The  New  Panama  Canal  Company  has  shown  no  disposition  to  sell  its 
property  to  the  United  States.  Should  that  company  be  able  and  will- 
ing to  sell,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  would  not  be  such  as 
would  make  the  total  cost  to  the  United  States  less  than  that  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal, 

II.  The  Panama  Canal,  after  completion,  would  be  shorter,  have 
fewer  locks  and  less  curvature  than  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  The  measure 
of  these  advantages  is  the  time  required  for  a  vessel  to  pass  through, 
which  is  estimated  for  an  average  ship  at  twelve  hours  for  Panama  and 
thirty-hours  for  Nicaragua. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  is 
377  miles,  to  New  Orleans  579  miles,  and  to  Liverpool  386  miles  greater 
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via  Panama  than  via  Nicaragua.  The  time  required  to  pass  over  these 
distances  being  greater  than  the  difference  in  the  time  of  transit  through 
the  canals,  the  Nicaragua  line,  after  completion,  would  be  somewhat  the 
more  advantageous  of  the  two  to  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  greater  cost  of  maintaining  the  longer  canal. 

III.  The  Government  of  Columbia,  in  which  lies  the  Panama  Canal, 
has  granted  an  exclusive  concession,  which  still  has  many  years  to  run. 
It  is  not  free  to  grant  the  necessary  rights  to  the  United  States,  except 
upon  condition  that  an  agreement  be  reached  with  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company.  The  Commission  believes  that  such  agreement  is 
impracticable.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  [he  company  is  not  willing 
to  sell  its  franchise,  but  it  will  allow  the  United  States  to  become  the 
owner  of  part  of  its  stock.  The  Commission  considers  such  an  arrange- 
ment inadmissible. 

The  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  untrammeled  by  concessions  and  are  free  to  grant  to  the  United 
States  such  privileges  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  and  particularly  in  view  of  all  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  the  necessary  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  on  the 
Panama  route,  and  assuming  that  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  recognize 
the  value  of  the  canal  to  themselves  and  are  prepared  to  grant  conces- 
sions on  terms  which  are  reasonable  and  acceptable  to  the  United  States, 
the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  "  the  most  practicable  and  feasible 
route  for "  an  isthmian  canal  to  be  "  under  the  control,  management,  and 
ownership  of  the  United  States"  is  that  known  as  the  Nicaragua  route. 

Senate  Document,  56  Cong.,  2  sess.  (Washington,  1900),  No.  5,  pp.  34-44 
patsim. 


196.   The  Future  Monroe  Doctrine  {1901) 

BY  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART 

This  writer,  by  some  occult  influence  on  the  editor  of  the  series,  has  eot  into  the 
colleclion  among  real  conlribulois  to  a  knowledge  of  our  country's  history  and 
•killed  forecasters  of  its  future. 

IS  it  not  possible  to  rise   above  temporary  and   fleeting  issues  to 
some  understanding  as  to  what  the  "permanent  interest"  of  the 
United  States  demands  i    To  formulate  a  state  paper  expressing  such  a 
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principle  is  the  work  of  a  statesman  and  not  of  an  essayist ;  but  some 
clear  and  definite  bases  may  be  laid  down  for  any  permanent  policy  in 
pan- American  aiTairs. 

The  first  is  that  the  territory  of  the  United  Sutes  is  not  to  be  hemmed 
in  and  cut  off  firom  its  natural  outlets :  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  of 
the  Floridas,  of  Oregon,  and  of  California,  all  resulted  from  this  prin- 
ciple ;  at  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  it,  because  our  territory  is 
everywhere  accessible.  The  only  exception  is  the  highway  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  has  no  natural  route  to  the  sea ;  but  it  is  easier  to  make  a 
safe  commercial  connection  through  the  Mohawk  Valley  than  through 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  we  do  not  need  Quebec  while  we  have 
New  Vork.  The  only  two  strategic  points  which  seemed  threatening  a 
few  years  ago  have  now  come  into  our  possession  by  the  control  of  Cuba 
and  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.    We  are  well  protected. 

The  next  principle  is  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  Sutes  with  its 
American  neighbors  must  not  be  shackled  by  any  restrictions  emanating 
from  Europe.  We  reserve  the  right  to  cut  off  our  own  trade,  and  the 
failure  of  several  successive  series  of  reciprocity  treaties  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  seems  to  show  that  Congress  does  not  wish  to  extend 
our  commerce  in  America  at  present ;  but  we  do  insist  that  no  obstacle 
shall  grow  up  to  at  least  an  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Latin -American  states. 

In  the  third  place,  we  must  accept  the  existence  of  a  large  territorial 
part  of  the  British  Empire  in  America,  and  so  far  forth  must  admit  that 
Great  Britain  is  an  American  power  in  the  same  sense  that  we  are  an 
Asiatic  power.  The  annexation  of  Canada,  which  has  been  predicted  by 
many  keen-sighted  men  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  now  seems  more 
distant  than  ever,  because  the  Canadians  are  satisfied,  and  Great  Britain 
desires  that  they  should  be  satisfied.  Next-door  intimacy  with  Canada 
has  always  caused,  and  probably  will  continue  to  cause,  friction  and  some 
heart-burning ;  the  Oregon  question,  the  San  Juan  question,  the  Alaskan 
boundary  question,  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  northeastern  fish- 
eries, the  Maine  boundary,  transit  in  bond,  rivalries  of  transconti- 
nental railroads,  tariff  warfare  —  all  these  disagreeable  disputes  might 
have  been  avoided  if  Montgomery  and  Arnold  had  taken  Quebec  in  1 775  ; 
but  they  might  also  have  been  avoided  if  Burgoyne  had  taken  Albany 
three  years  later.  In  the  balance  of  national  forces  it  came  out  that 
both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  retained  great  areas  of  North 
American  territory.    To  deny  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  hold  Canada 
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and  Jamaica  is  to  deny  the  original  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  distinctly 
disclaims  any  hostility  to  those  existing  colonies. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  are  facing  the  problem  of  a  canal  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  in  which  the  country  most  advantaged  will  be  the  United 
Slates  ;  whatever  the  likelihood  that  the  transcontinental  railroads  would 
Still  compete  against  a  water  transportation  through  a  locked  canal,  the 
necessity  of  piercing  the  isthmus  is  too  plain  to  be  disregarded.  One 
cannot  quarrel  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  intention  of 
constructing  such  a  canal,  although  it  is  a  fair  question  for  engineers, 
statesmen,  and  financiers  whether  the  cheapest  and  best  route  is  not  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  route.  But  the  canal  is  not  simply  a  road 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific  ;  it  is  an  inter- 
national beneRt  which  the  United  States  has  no  right  to  take  upon  itself, 
except  as  the  representative  of  civilized  commerce,  The  oceans  are  the 
property  of  mankind,  and  if  we  try  to  shut  up  an  artificial  strait  between 
them,  we  niay  some  day  find  the  Bosphorus  closed  to  us. 

The  next  principle  must  be  that  in  American  affairs,  as  in  all 
affairs,  the  United  States  shall  stand  by  its  obligations.  The  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  was  ratified  because  it  was  a  fair  settlement  of  a  very 
dangerous  question ;  and  we  do  not  realize  how  many  critical  questions 
have  been  kept  in  abeyance  by  that  treaty.  The  British  government 
unnecessarily  aroused  the  hostility  of  America  by  the  insistence  on  ter- 
ritorial right  through  control  of  a  puppet  king  of  the  Mosquito  Indians ; 
but  all  other  interference  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  has  been 
warded  off;  and  now  that  Great  Britain  gracefully  consents  to  give  up 
joint  guaranty,  it  leaves  a  clear  field  for  American  ownership. 

The  next  principle  is  that  if  the  United  States  is  to  retain  its  influence, 
it  must  refrain  from  further  annexation  of  I ,«it in- American  territory.  The 
first  movement  toward  the  annexation  of  any  part  of  Nicaragua  or  of 
Central  America  will  arouse  the  hostility  of  all  the  other  American 
nations,  and  undo  all  the  work  of  commercial  conciliation.  Neither  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  nor  any  other  common-sense  doctrine  delivers  our 
neighbors  over  to  us  for  spoliation. 

These  are  general  principles  upon  which  the  "  doctrine  of  permanent 
interest"  must  proceed,  because  they  are  right,  just,  and  reasonable 
principles,  but  also  because  they  lie  in  the  nature  of  our  international 
conditions.  There  is  no  longer  the  slightest  danger  of  any  European 
intervention  in  America  ;  the  last  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  was  Grant's 
proposed  joint  intervention  in  Cuba  in  1S75.    There  is  no  longer  any 
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danger  of  establishing  new  European  colonies  in  America ;  the  Ven- 
ezuelan incident,  with  all  its  unreason,  revealed  clearly  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  temper  of  Ihe  United  Sutes  on  that  point.  There  is  no  longer 
any  danger  of  the  introduction  of  European  monarchies  —  and,  in  feet, 
no  European  monarch  could  teach  anything  about  absolute  government 
to  a  l^tin-Araerican  dictator. 

Finally,  neither  the  American  Doctrine  iior  any  form  of  American 
doctrine  means  that  the  United  States  is  to  do  whatever  may  seem  good 
to  it  in  America,  or  that  its  "  permanent  interest  "  involves  a  right  to  get 
away  from  inconvenient  restrictions  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  established 
by  the  practice  of  civilized  peoples.  We  have  too  much  at  stake  to 
raise  unnecessary  difficulties  at  home  or  abroad ;  we  have  to  deal  with 
and  consider  Latin -Americans,  British-Americans,  and  American -Ameri- 
cans ;  we  have  to  safeguard  our  interests  in  Europe,  in  the  Pacific,  and 
in  Asia;  we  have  to  take  account  of  the  influence  which  this  nation 
seems  destined  to  exert  on  mankind.  If  there  is  to  be  in  the  coming 
century  a  great  battle  of  Armageddon  —  once  more  Europe  against  the 
Huns  —  we  can  no  more  help  taking  our  part  with  the  hosts  of  freedom 
than  we  can  help  educating  our  children,  building  our  churches,  or  main- 
taining the  rights  of  the  individual.  There  is  no  proper  and  permanent 
doctrine  of  foreign  policy  which  does  not  recognize  the  United  States  as 
the  great  leader  in  all  American  affairs,  and  one  of  the  great  leaders  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind.  There  is  no  safe  or  permanent  doctrine  which 
does  not  recognize  our  sisterhood  with  other  nations  under  international 
law.  The  "  doctrine  of  permanent  interest,"  therefore,  is  a  doctrine  of 
peace  in  America,  international  fellowship  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
and  civilization  everywhere. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy  (New  York, 
1901). 
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197.    "An  Old  War  Horse"  (1880) 

BY    WILLIAM    HENRV    HcELROV 

McEIioy,  a  journalist,  has  writlen  nutneroui  article!  for  periodical!  under  his  own 
name  and  aUo  untler  his  pseudutiym  of  "  Richard  judder."  —  Bibliography :  Bowker 
•nd  lies,  Reader's  Guide  in  E<anffmic,  Saaal,  and  folifieal  Seienit,  115-116. 

My  Dear  Nephew  ...  1 

WHEN  I  left  you  on  Commenceinent  Day  I  urged  you  to  lose  no 
lime  in  gelling  into  politics,  promising  that  I  would  help  you  push 
your  fortunes  as  occasion  offered.  Since  then  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
you,  in  which  you  write  that  you  have  read  Story  on  the  Constitution, 
Benton's  Thirty  Years  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Greeley's  American 
Conflict,  two  or  three  works  on  Political  Economy,  and  De  Tocqueville 
on  America.  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  objection  to  such  reading. 
Likely  enough  it  has  its  value.  But  what  1  particularly  desire,  my 
dear  nephew,  is  that  you  should  become  a  practical  politician,  —  a 
thoroughly  practical  politician.  I  never  remember  reading  any  of  the 
works  you  have  mentioned,  or  any  like  them,  unless,  indeed,  you  call 
Bamum's  How  to  Make  Money,  a  treatise  on  finance.  And  yet,  cast 
your  eyes  over  the  salient  points  of  my  career.  I  have  been  alderman, 
supervisor,  mayor,  state  representative,  state  senator,  and  congressman. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  chairman  of  our  state  and  county  commit- 
tees. I  can  hardly  remetnher  the  time  when  I  didn't  carry  the  vote  of 
my  own  ward  in  my  vest  pocket,  and  of  my  own  city  in  my  trousers 
pocket,  and  I've  got  them  ihere  yet.  For  going  on  half  a  century  1 
have  had  things  pretty  much  my  own  way  in  caucuses  and  primaries, 
and  the  like.  What  has  been  the  secret  of  my  unusual  success  ?  I 
will  try  —  in  strict  confidence,  as  you  will  understand  —  to  give  you 
some  plain,  blunt,  non-partisan  hints  for  your  guidance  in  politics  which 
may  serve  to  answer  the  question. 
I.   Never  allow  yourself  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  politics,  and  not 
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poker,  is  our  great  American  game.  If  this  coutd  be  beaten  into  the 
heads  of  some  presumably  well-meaning  but  glaringly  unpractical  people, 
we  should  hear  less  idiotic  talk  about  reform  in  connection  with  poli- 
tics. Nobody  ever  dreams  of  organizing  a  reform  movement  in 
poker.  .  .  .  And  yet  political  reform  clubs,  designed  to  refbrro 
politics  from  the  inside  or  the  outside,  are  springing  up  on  aU  sides. 
Of  course,  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  attempt  to  argue  the  masses  out  of 
their  deeply  rooted  notion  that  politics  is  what  Noah  Webster  defines  it 
to  be,  "  that  part  of  eAUs  which  has  to  do  with  the  regulation  and  gov- 
ernment of  a  nation  or  slate."  Ethics  is  very  good  in  connection  with 
politics.  But  then  Webster,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  simply  a 
learned  lexicographer,  and  not  a  practical  politician.  No,  no.  Don't 
try  to  reason  with  the  masses  in  this  matter.  The  public  has  no  head 
for  such  things.     It  will  not  understand. 

II.  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  very  estimable  and  justly  popular,  but  in  some 
respects  an  impracticable  man,  formulated  another  widely  diffused  error 
in  regard  to  politics.  He  held  that  ours  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a 
government  of  politicians,  by  politicians,  for  politicians.  If  your  politi- 
cal career  is  to  be  a  success,  you  must  understand  and  respect  this  dis- 
tinction with  a  difference. 

III.  Not  a  few  capable  but  unpractical  people,  when  they  fall  to 
discussing  our  governmental  system,  argue  that  the  existence  of  parties 
is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  our  country.  But  long  experience  has 
taught  me  that  the  more  sensible  way  for  a  practical  politician  to  look  at 
it  is  that  the  existence  of  the  country  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  par- 
ties.    Thank  Heaven,  my  dear  nephew,  that  we  have  a  country  I 

IV.  You  have  received  your  commission  as  postmaster  of  your  village. 
A  post-oflice  is  a  capital  political  opening  for  a  young  man  who  has 
sense  enough  to  discover  how  to  make  the  right  use  of  it.  You  will  of 
course  leave  all  matters  touching  the  postal-  service  to  your  deput>-. 
Never  forget  that  your  pivotal  duty  as  postmaster  will  be  to  nurse  the 
party  in  your  section.  As  a  practical  man,  you  must  see,  if  you  reflect 
a  moment,  that  postmaster  and  local  party-master  must  be  convertible 
terms  with  you  if  you  expect  to  be  approved  by  the  great  parly  leaders, 
and  to  become  a  great  leader  yourself,  some  day.  ...  In  your  selection 
of  clerks  you  will  be  guided  primarily  by  a  determination  to  have  only 
such  men  around  you  as  will  register  your  will  eveiy  time  at  caucuses 
and  conventions.  .  .  . 
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V.  I  sincerely  hope  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  counsel  you 
always  to  vote  the  regular  ticket,  the  whole  regular  ticket,  and  nothing 
but  the  regular  ticket.  Hold  fast,  I  beseech  of  you,  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  infallibility  of  your  party  in  convention  assembled.  Delegates,  like 
kings,  "can  do  no  wrong."  The  voters  who  scratch  ballots  or  boll 
nominations  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  bane  of  politics,  just  as  certain 
other  reformers  have  been  the  bane  of  religion.  They  all  belong  in  the 
same  category,  and  all  are  equally  deserving  of  the  execration  of  every 
practical  man,  as  exponents  of  the  pestiferous  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  And  just  here  a  word  in  reply  to  the  familiar  ques- 
tion. Would  you  vote  for  the  devil  if  he  received  the  party's  regular 
nomination  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  I  certainly  would. 
Let's  look  at  it.  If  the  day  ever  comes  when  the  devil  is  nominated, 
the  other  side  will  be  pretty  sure  to  run  Gabriel  against  him.  Of  the 
two,  my  choice  would  be  the  devil.  To  be  sure,  it  would  not  be  an 
ideal  nomination,  —  but  then,  neither  is  ours  an  ideal  world.  I  am 
aware  that  the  devil  has  split  hoofs,  pronounced  horns,  and  a  bifurcated 
tail.  But  do  we  choose  candidates  for  their  good  looks  ?  As  to  his 
moral  character,  I  frankly  admit  it  is  not  all  I  could  desire;  but  after 
criticism  has  exhausted  itself,  the  fact  remains,  conceded  by  both  par- 
ties, that  he  is  not  as  black  as  he  is  painted.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  many  qualities  that  ought  to  commend  him  to  practical  men.  He 
is  self-made,  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  all  he  underUkes,  he  is  an 
untiring  worker,  he  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  wire-pullers,  he  possesses 
vast  and  versatile  accomplishments,  he  is  unsurpassed  in  ability  to  find 
and  manipulate  the  springs  that  move  men,  he  has  a  positive  genius  for 
making  friends.  Gifted,  popular,  magnetic,  at  home  in  all  circles,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  he  would  be  certain  to  make  a  splendid  run. 
As  for  Gabriel,  I  have  only  to  say  that,  while  his  intellectual  and  moral 
endowments  are  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  order,  there  is  great  reason 
to  fear  that  he  would  not  succeed  in  the  realm  of  practical  politics.  If 
elected  to  office,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  would  prove  more  of  a 
botheration  than  a  boon  to  his  party.  He  would  be  living  up  to  the 
promises  made  during  the  canvass ;  he  would  resolutely  decline  to  let 
well  enough  alone.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  my  regard  for  Gabriel.  But,  as  a  practical  man,  I  would  feel  called 
upon  to  vote  against  him,  and  do  all  I  could  for  his  opponent.  In  my 
own  ward,  where  my  influence  is  most  potent  and  my  political  theories 
most  approved  of,  1  feel  convinced  that  the  devil  would  have  a  very  large 
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majority.  This  hypothelica)  case  is  of  course  an  extreme  one,  and  is 
never  likely  to  occur.  I  have  dealt  with  it  simply  for  the  sake  of  show- 
ing you  that  the  position  of  those  who  insist  upon  the  invariable  supptort 
of  regular  nominations  is  sound  in  the  last  analysis. 

VI.  How  are  scratchers  and  bolters  to  be  dealt  with  ?  It  Is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  question.  I  myself  am  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  it  is  better  to  be  extremely  tender  or  awfully  rough  with  them. 
Each  policy  is  good  at  times,  and  in  making  a  choice  you  must  be 
guided  by  circumstances.  In  a  sterner  age  than  ours,  an  age  that  had 
less  stomach  for  nonsense,  gentlemen  who  were  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  private  judgment  were  burned  at  the  stake.  It  is  not  permitted  us  in 
these  latter,  laxer  days  to  make  it  as  warm  for  scratchers  and  bolters  as 
it  was  once  made  for  John  Huss ;  still  we  can  show  that  we  possess  the 
sturdy  practical  views  of  those  who  flung  Huss  to  the  fagots,  by  pelting 
the  scratchers  and  bolters  with  jeers,  sneers,  and  innuendoes,  by  crediting 
them  with  the  meanest  of  motives,  and  insisting  that  they  are  either 
traitorous,  inconsequential  knaves,  or  silly,  inconsequential  fools.  As  for 
those  upon  whom  such  treatment  is  lost  (and  I  confess  that  I  suspect  it 
fails  with  the  majority  of  scratchers  and  bolters),  try  what  is  known  to 
practical  politicians  as  the  postponement  treatment  .  .  .  Those  who 
employ  it  with  the  most  gratifying  results  allow  the  impression  to  be 
produced  in  the  patient's  mind  at  the  outset  that,  although  they  have 
never  happened  to  And  an  election  at  which  scratching  or  bolting  could 
be  indulged  in  without  perfectly  harrowing  injury  to  public  interests 
of  colossal  moment,  yet,  nevertheless,  they  heartily  and  unreservedly 
approve  of  scratching  and  bolting  in  the  abstract.  .  .  . 

...  Be  it  yours  to  consult  the  expedient,  leaving  it  to  the  purists  of 
the  party  to  consult  the  highly  proper.  Beware  of  those  who  take  senti- 
mental views  of  unsentimental  matters.  A  man  who  would  "rather  be 
right  than  be  president"  by  all  means  ought  to  decline  a  presidential 
nomination,  and  run  for  a  position  in  a  theological  seminary,  a  Sunday- 
school,  or  Vassar  College  ;  while  he  who  holds  that  "one  with  God  is 
a  majority  "  antagonizes  the  system  of  reckoning  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  fathers,  and  which  has  the  approval  of  every  practical 
inspector  of  American  elections,  fie  practical  in  your  politics,  be 
practical,  ever  more  be  practical. 

[William    Henry  McElroy]  /lit  Old  War  Horse  in  a  Young  Politkian,  in 
Allanlic  Monthly,  June,  1880  (Boston,  etc.),  XLV,  761-765  passim. 
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198.   Experiences  in  a  State  Legislature  (1882—1884) 

BV   THEODORE   ROOSEVELT  (lS88) 

Roosevelt  began  his  public  career  by  serving  fnr  three  terms  in  the  New  Votk 
legislatace.  Since  then  be  has  been  prominent  in  many  phases  of  public  affairs, 
being  noted  for  his  advocacy  of  practical  reforms  anil,  a(  the  same  time,  for  patty  loy- 
alty. He  has  been  successively  national  civil-service  commissiunei,  police  commiaaioner 
of  New  York  City,  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  colonel  of  the  "  Rough  Riders  " 
during  the  Spanish  War,  governor  of  New  York,  and  in  1901  vice-president  at  the 
United  States.  —  Bibliography ;  Bowker  and  lies,  Rtaiier't  Guide  in  Econvmit,  Secial, 
and  Political  Sciinit,  96-101. 

THE  representatives  from  different  sections  of  the  State  differ  widely 
in  character.  Those  from  the  country  districts  are  generally  very 
good  men.  They  arc  usually  well-to-do  fanners,  small  lawyers,  or  pros- 
perous storekeepers,  and  are  shrewd,  quiet,  and  honest.  They  are  often 
narrow-minded  and  slow  to  receive  an  idea ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  get  a  good  one,  they  cling  to  it  with  the  utmost  tenacity. 
They  form  very  much  the  most  valuable  class  of  legislators.  For  the 
mosl  part  they  are  native  Americans,  and  those  who  are  not  are  men 
who  have  become  completely  Americanized  in  all  their  ways  and  habits 
of  thought.  .  .  . 

It  is  from  .  .  .  great  cities  that  the  worst  legislators  come.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  always  among  them  a  few  cultivated  and  scholarly  men 
who  are  well  educated,  and  who  stand  on  a  higher  and  broader  intel- 
lectual and  moral  plane  than  the  country  members,  but  the  bulk  are 
very  low  indeed.  They  are  usually  foreigners,  of  little  or  no  education, 
with  exceedingly  misty  ideas  as  to  morality,  and  possessed  of  an  igno- 
rance so  profound  that  it  could  only  be  called  comic,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  has  at  times  such  serious  effects  upon  our  laws.  It  is  their 
ignorance,  quite  as  much  as  actual  viciousness,  which  makes  it  so  difficult 
to  procure  the  passage  of  good  laws  or  prevent  the  passage  of  bad  ones  ; 
and  it  is  the  most  irritating  of  the  many  elements  with  which  we  have  to 
contend  in  the  fight  for  good  government,  .  .  . 

In  each  of  the  last  three  Legislatures  there  were  a  number  of  us  who 
were  interested  in  getting  through  certain  measures  which  we  deemed 
to  be  for  the  public  good,  but  which  were  certain  to  be  strongly  opposed, 
some  for  political  and  some  for  pecuniary  reasons.  Now  .  .  .  before 
taking  any  active  steps,  we  had  to  "size  up"  our  fellow  legislators,  to 
find  out  their  past  history  and  present  character  and  associates,  to  find 
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out  whether  they  were  their  own  masters  or  were  acting  under  the  direc- 
tions of  somebody  else,  whether  they  were  bright  or  stupid,  etc.,  etc. 
As  a  result,  and  after  very  careful  study,  conducted  purely  with  the  object 
of  learning  the  truth,  so  that  we  might  work  more  effectually,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  about  a  third  of  the  members  were  open  to 
corrupt  influences  in  some  form  or  other ;  in  certain  sessions  the  pro- 
portion was  greater,  and  in  some  less.  Now  it  would,  of  course,  be 
impossible  for  me  or  for  anyone  else  to  prove  in  a  court  of  law  that 
these  men  were  guilty,  except  perhaps  in  two  or  three  cases ;  yet  we 
felt  absolutely  confident  that  there  was  hardly  a  case  in  which  our  judg- 
ment as  to  the  honesty  of  any  given  member  was  not  correct.  .  .  . 

...  it  is  almost  impossible  to  actually  convict  a  legislator  of  bribe- 
taking ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  character  of  a  legislator,  if  bad,  soon 
becomes  a  matter  of  common  notoriety,  and  no  dishonest  legislator  can 
long  keep  his  reputation  good  with  honest  men.  If  the  constituents 
wish  to  know  the  character  of  their  member,  they  can  easily  find  it  out, 
and  no  member  will  be  dishonest  if  he  thinks  his  constituents  are  look- 
ing at  him;  he  presumes  upon  their  ignorance  or  indifl'erence.  I  do 
not  see  how  bribe-taking  among  legislators  can  be  stopped  until  the 
public  conscience,  which  is,  even  now,  gradually  awakening,  becomes 
fully  awake  to  the  matter.  Then  it  will  stop  fast  enough ;  for  just  as 
soon  as  politicians  realize  that  the  people  are  in  earnest  in  wanting  a 
thing  done,  they  make  haste  to  do  it  The  trouble  is  always  in  rousing 
the  people  sufficiently  to  make  them  take  an  effective  interest,  —  that  is, 
in  making  them  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  be  willing  to  give  a  little  of 
their  time  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  they  have  in  view,  .  ,  , 

The  array  of  vicious  legislators  is  swelled  by  a  number  of  men  who 
really  at  bottom  are  not  bad.  Foremost  among  these  are  those  most 
hopeless  of  beings  who  are  handicapped  by  having  some  measure  which 
they  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  their  own  future  to 
"get  through."  One  of  these  men  will  have  a  bill,  for  instance,  appro- 
priating a  sum  of  money  from  the  State  Treasury  to  clear  out  a  river, 
dam  the  outlet  of  a  lake,  or  drain  a  marsh ;  it  may  be,  although  not 
usually  so,  proper  enough  in  itself,  but  it  is  drawn  up  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  a  certain  set  of  his  constituents  who  have  given  him  clearly 
to  understand  that  his  continuance  in  their  good  graces  depends  upon 
his  success  in  passing  the  bill.  He  feels  that  he  must  get  it  through  at 
all  hazards ;  the  bad  men  find  this  out,  and  tell  him  he  must  count  on 
their  opposition  unless  be  consents  also  to  help  their  measures ;  he  re- 
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sists  at  first,  but  sooner  or  later  yields ;  and  from  that  moment  his  fate 
is  sealed,  —  so  fai  as  bis  ability  to  do  any  work  of  general  good  is  con- 
cerned. 

A  still  larger  number  of  men  are  good  enough  in  themselves,  but  are 
"owned  "  by  third  parties.  Usually  the  latter  are  politicians  who  have 
absolute  control  of  the  district  machine,  or  who  are,  at  least,  of  very 
great  importance  in  the  political  affairs  of  their  district.  A  curious  fact 
is  that  they  are  not  invariably,  though  usually,  of  the  same  party  as  the 
member ;  for  in  some  places,  especially  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
great  cities,  politics  become  purely  a  business ;  and  in  the  squabbles  for 
offices  of  emolument  it  becomes  important  for  a  local  leader  to  have 
supporters  among  all  the  factions.  When  one  of  these  supporters  is 
sent  to  a  legislative  body,  he  is  allowed  to  act  with  the  rest  of  his  party 
on  what  his  chief  regards  as  the  unimportant  questions  of  party  or  public 
interest,  but  he  has  to  come  in  to  heel  at  once  when  any  matter  arises 
touching  the  said  chiers  power,  pocket,  or  influence. 

Other  members  will  be  controlled  by  some  wealthy  private  citizen 
who  is  not  in  politics,  but  who  has  business  interests  likely  to  be  affected 
by  legislation,  and  who  is  therefore,  willing  to  subscribe  heavily  to  the 
campaign  expenses  of  an  individual  or  of  an  association  so  as  to  insure 
the  presence  in  Albany  of  some  one  who  will  give  him  information  and 


There  are  two  classes  of  cases  in  which  corrupt  members  get  money. 
One  is  when  a  wealthy  corporation  buys  through  some  measure  which 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  itself,  although,  perhaps,  an  injury  to  the 
public  at  large ;  the  other  is  when  a  member  introduces  a  bill  hostile  to 
some  moneyed  interest,  with  the  expectation  of  being  paid  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  The  latter,  technically  called  a  "strike,"  is  much  the 
most  common;  for,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  against  them  in  legislative 
matters,  corporalions  are  more  often  sinned  against  than  sinning.  It  is 
difficult  ...  in  either  case  to  convict  the  offending  member,  though 
we  have  very  good  laws  against  bribery.  The  reform  has  got  to  come 
from  the  people  at  large.  It  will  be  hard  to  make  any  very  great 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  legislators  until  respectable  people 
become  more  fully  awake  to  their  duties,  and  until  the  newspapers  be- 
come more  truthful  and  less  reckless  in  their  statements. 

«  Practical  Politics  (New  York,  etc.,  1888), 
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199.    Civil  Service  Reform  {1894) 

BY   CARL   SCHURZ 

Tbil  extract  ii  from  an  addreu  delivered  by  Schurz  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Civil-Service  Refurm  League,  —  For  Scbuii,  lee  No.  143  above.  —  Bibliog- 
raphy; Bowker  and  Ilea,  Utader'i  Cuidt  %n  Ercnemic,  Social,  and  Pelitieal  Siitnn, 
IIO-II3  }   Brooking  and  Riagwalt,  Bru/i/pr  Dtliatt,Ha.  xvii. 

WHAT  Civil  Service  Reform  demands,  is  simply  that  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  GovemmcDt  shall  be  carried  on  in  a  sound, 
businesslike  manner.  This  seetns  so  obviously  reasonable  that  among 
people  of  common  sense  there  should  be  no  two  opinions  about  it. 
And  the  condition  of  things  to  be  reformed  is  so  obviously  unreason- 
able, so  flagrantly  absurd  and  vicious,  that  we  should  not  believe  it  could 
possibly  exist  among  sensible  people,  had  we  not  become  accustomed 
to  its  existence  among  ourselves.  .  .  . 

Looking  at  (he  financial  side  of  the  matter  alone  —  it  is  certainly  bad 
enough ;  it  is  indeed  almost  incomprehensible  how  the  spoils  system 
could  be  permitted  through  scores  of  years  to  vitiate  our  business 
methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  national  revenue  service,  the  postal 
service,  the  Indian  service,  the  public-land  service,  involving  us  in  inde- 
scribable administrative  blunders,  bringing  about  Indian  wars,  causing 
immense  losses  in  the  revenue,  breeding  extravagant  and  plundering 
practices  in  all  Departments,  costing  our  people  in  the  course  of  time 
untold  hundreds  of  millions  of  money,  and  making  our  Government  one 
of  the  most  wasteful  in  the  world.  All  this,  I  say,  is  bad  enough.  It 
might  be  called  discreditable  enough  to  move  any  self-respecting  people 
to  shame.  But  the  spoils  system  has  inflicted  upon  the  American 
people  injuries  far  greater  than  these. 

The  spoils  system,  that  practice  which  turns  public  offices,  high  and 
low,  from  public  trusts  into  objects  of  prey  and  booty  for  the  victorious 
party,  may  without  extravagance  of  language  be  called  one  of  the  greatest 
criminals  in  our  history,  if  not  the  greatest.  In  the  whole  catalogue  of 
our  ills  there  is  none  more  dangerous  to  the  vitality  of  our  free  institutions. 
It  tends  to  divert  our  whole  political  life  from  its  true  aims.  It 
teaches  men  to  seek  something  else  in  politics  than  the  public  good.  It 
puts  mercenary  selfishness  as  the  motive  power  for  political  action  in 
the  place  of  public  spirit,  and  organizes  that  selfishness  into  a  dominant 
pohtical  force. 
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It  attracts  to  active  party  politics  the  worst  elements  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  with  them  crowds  out  the  best.  It  transforms  political  parties 
from  associations  of  patriotic  citizens,  formed  to  serve  a  public  cause, 
into  bands  of  mercenaries  using  a  cause  to  serve  them.  It  perverts 
party  contests  from  contentions  of  opinion  into  scrambles  for  plunder. 
By  stimulating  the  mercenary  spirit  it  promotes  the  corrupt  use  of 
money  in  party  contests  and  in  elections. 

It  takes  the  leadership  of  political  organizations  out  of  the  hands  of 
men  fit  to  be  leaders  of  opinion  and  workers  for  high  aims,  and  turns  it 
over  to  the  organizers  and  leaders  of  bands  of  political  marauders.  It 
creates  the  boss  and  the  machine,  putting  the  boss  into  the  place  of  the 
statesman,  and  the  despotism  of  the  machine  in  the  place  of  an  organ- 
ized public  opinion. 

It  converts  the  public  officeholder,  who  should  be  the  servant  of  the 
people,  into  the  servant  of  a  party  or  of  an  influential  [Politician,  extort- 
ing from  him  time  and  work  which  should  belong  to  the  public,  and 
money  which  he  receives  from  the  public  for  public  service.  It  cor- 
rupts his  sense  of  duty  by  making  him  understand  that  his  obligation  to 
his  party  or  his  political  patron  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  obligation 
to  the  public  interest,  and  that  his  continuance  in  office  does  not  depend 
on  his  fidelity  to  duty.  It  debauches  his  honesty  by  seducing  him  to 
use  the  opportunities  of  his  office  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  burdens 
forced  upon  him  as  a  party  slave.  It  undermines  in  all  directions  the 
discipline  of  the  public  service. 

It  falsifies  our  constitutional  system.  It  leads  to  the  .usurpation,  in  a 
large  measure,  of  the  executive  power  of  appointment  by  members  of 
the  legislative  branch,  substituting  their  irresponsible  views  of  personal 
or  party  interest  for  the  judgment  as  to  the  public  good  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility  of  the  executive.  It  subjects  those  who  exercise  the 
appointing  power,  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  down,  to  the 
intrusion  of  hordes  of  oflSce-huniers  and  their  patrons,  who  rob  them  of 
the  time  and  strength  they  should  devote  to  the  public  interest.  It  has 
already  killed  two  of  our  Presidents,  one,  the  first  Harrison,  by  worry, 
and  the  other,  Garfield,  by  murder ;  and  more  recently  it  has  killed  a 
mayor  in  Chicago  and  a  judge  in  Tennessee. 

It  degrades  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  the  con- 
temptible position  of  office-brokers,  and  even  of  mere  agents  of  office- 
brokers,  making  the  business  of  dickering  about  spoils  as  weighty  to 
them  as  their  duties  as  legislators.     It  introduces  the  patronage  as  an 
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agency  of  corrupt  influence  between  the  executive  and  the  legislature. 
It  serves  to  obscure  the  criminal  character  of  bribery  by  treating  bribery 
with  offices  as  a  legitimate  practice.  It  thus  reconciles  the  popular 
mind  to  practices  essentially  corrupt,  and  thereby  debauches  the  popular 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  politics. 

It  keeps  in  high  political  places,  to  the  exclusion  of  better  men,  per- 
sons whose  only  ability  consists  in  holding  a  personal  following  by  adroit 
manipulation  of  the  patronage.  It  has  thus  sadly  lowered  the  standard 
of  statesmanship  in  public  position,  compared  with  the  high  order  of 
ability  displayed  tn  all  other  walks  of  life. 

It  does  more  than  anything  else  to  turn  our  large  municipalities  into 
sinks  of  corruption,  to  render  Tammany  Halls  possible,  and  to  make  of 
the  police  force  here  and  there  a  protector  of  crime  and  a  terror  to 
those  whose  safety  it  is  to  guard.  It  exposes  us,  by  the  scandabus 
spectacle  of  its  periodical  spoils  carnivals,  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt 
of  civilized  mankind,  promoting  among  our  own  people  the  growth  of 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  democratic  institutions  on  a 
great  scale;  and  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways  it  introduces  into  our 
political  life  more  elements  of  demoralization,  debasement  and  deca- 
dence than  any  other  agency  of  evil  I  know  of,  aye,  perhaps  more  than 
all  other  agencies  of  evil  combined. 

These  are  some  of  the  injuries  the  spoils  system  has  been,  and  still  is, 
inflicting  upon  this  Republic  —  some,  I  say;  not  all.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Every  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  citizen,  when  he  candidly  in- 
quires into  the  developments  which  have  brought  about  the  present  state 
of  things,  will  understand  that  of  the  evils  which  have  so  alarmingly  de- 
moralized our  political  life,  and  so  sadly  lowered  this  Republic  in  the 
respect  of  the  world,  many,  if  not  most,  had  their  origin,  and  find  their 
sustenance,  in  that  practice  which  treats  the  public  offices  as  the  plunder 
of  victorious  parties ;  that  as,  with  the  increase  of  our  population,  the 
growth  of  our  wealth,  and  the  multiplication  of  our  public  interests,  the 
functions  of  government  expand  and  become  more  complicated,  those 
evils  will  grow  and  eventually  destroy  the  very  vitality  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions, unless  their  prolific  source  be  stopped ;  and  that  this  force  can 
be  effectually  stopped  not  by  mere  occasional  spasms  of  indignant  virtue, 
but  only  by  a  systematic,  thorough  and  permanent  reform.  Every  patri- 
otic citizen  understanding  this  must  be  a  Civil  Service  Reformer. 

National  Civil-Service  Reform  League,  Procudings,  1894  (New  Yoric,  1894), 
7-37  passim. 
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200.    "The  President's  Message"   {1899) 

BY    FINLEY    PETER    DUNNE 

Dunne  il  a  journalist  who  by  Che  shrewd  political  comments  of  hit  '*  Mr.  Dooley," 
which  made  theiT  first  appearance  in  the  Chicago  JourHal  and  Evening  Fett,  ha* 
gained  a  national  reputation  as  a  humorist  and  political  critic.  —  Bibliography  as  in 
No.  198  above. 

"  T~\1D  ye  r-read  th'  prisidint's  message?"  asked  Mr.  Dooley. 

I  )    "  1  did  not,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"Well,  ye-re  r-right,"  said  the  philosopher.  "I  didn't  mesilf.  Tis 
manny  years  since  1  give  up  me  devotion  to  that  form  iv  Action.  I  don't 
think  anny  wan  r-reads  a  message  but  th'  clerk  iv  th'  house  iv  riprisinta- 
tives,  an'  he  has  to  to  hold  his  job.  But  I  cud  tell  ye  how  'tis  written. 
Th'  prisidint  summons  th'  cab'net  together  an'  they  set  ar-round  a  long 
table  smokin'  seegars  excipt  th'  sicrety  iv  th'  na^'y,  an'  he  smokes  a 
cigareet.  An'  th'  prisidint  he  says '  La-ads,'  he  says, '  'tis  up  to  me  f  r  to 
sind  a  few  wumids,'  he  says, '  iv  good  cheer,'  he  says, '  to  thim  rilitives  iv 
th' civil  service  on  th' other  side  iv  town,'  he  says.  'I'd  a  great  deal  rather 
set  up  in  th'  gall'ry  an'  hear  me  frind  Grosvenor  tell  thim,'  he  says, '  that 
I'm  no  poly-gamist  like  that  there  David  Harem  feller  that's  thryin'  to 
break  into  congress,'  he  says.  '  But  ivry  other  prisidint  has  done  it,'  he 
says, '  An'  I  suppose  I've  got  to,'  he  says.  '  What  shall  1  say? '  he  says, 
an'  he  sets  there  writin'  '  Ye'ers  Ihruly,  WiUum  McKinley,'  an'  makin' 
pitchers  iv  a  house  in  Canton,  Ohio,  while  th'  cab'net  thinks. 

"  Fin'tly  th'  sicrety  iv  state,  he  says, '  Ye  might  start  it  off,  if  ye  want 
to  make  it  a  pop'lar  docymint  an'  wan  that  '11  be  raymJmbered,'  he  says, 
'  whin  ye  ar-re  forgotten,'  he  says,  '  be  mintioning  what  has  been  done 
be  th'  state  department,'  he  says.  'They'se  a  dhray  at  th'  dure  with 
th'  facts,'  he  says,  'if  ye've  frgotten  thim,'  he  says.  'Thin,'  says  th' 
sicrety  iv  the  threeasury, '  ye  might  glide  aisily  into  a  few  remarks  about 
th'  excellent  condition  iv  th'  public  fi-nances,'  he  says.  '  Something  like 
this :  "Thanks  to  th'  tireless  activity  iv  th'  sicrety  iv  th'  threeasury  th' 
efforts  iv  those  inimies  iv  pop'lar  governmint,  th'  Wall  sthreet  bears,  has 
been  onable  to  mark  down  quotations  an'  thus  roon  th'  prosperity  iv 
th'  nation.  All  his  ol'  frtnds  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  pop'lar  an' 
affable  gintleman  has  his  eye  on  th'  ticker  again.  Lyman  is  th'  boy  fr 
th'  money,"  or  "  I  dinnaw  what  I  cud  do  without  Lyman."  '  Something 
like  that  'd  hit  thim  har-rd.'    '  In  passing,'  says  t!a'  sicrety  iv  war, '  ye 
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might  say  that  ye  were  late  in  gcttin'  hold  iv  th'  right  man  fr  me  place, 
fr'm  th'  r-right  state,  but  now  ye've  got  him  ye  don't  know  how  ye  got 
along  without  him.  Ve  may  add  that  I'm  th'  first  sicrety  iv  war  that 
iver  showed  that  th'  constitootion  iv  th'  United  States  is  applicable  on'y 
in  such  cases  as  it  is  applied  to  on  account  iv  its  applicability,'  he  says. 
'  F'r  further  particklars  see  small  bills  an'  me  own  report,'  he  says.  '  I 
don't  know,'  says  th'  sicrety  iv  th'  navy,  '  whether  'tis  gin'rally  undher- 
stood,  but,'  he  says,  '  ye  might  point  out  that  th'  navy  Diver  was  so  effi- 
cient as  at  prisint,'  he  says.  'Th'  name  iv  Jawn  D.  Long  will  not  soon 
be  Trgotten  be  himsilf  in  common  with  his  fellow- counthry men,'  he  says. 
'  An  allusion  to  th'  gradjool  extermination  iv  th'  thrusts  would  be  much 
apprecyated  in  Noo  Jarsey,'  says  the  attomey-gin'ral.  'Those  mon- 
sthers  make  their  homes  there,'  he  says,  '  an','  he  says,  '  I  will  say  fr 
thim,  they're  good  neighbors,'  he  says. 

"'An'  while  ye're  at  it,'  says  a  modest  voice  fr'm  th'  corner  iv  th* 
room,  '  don't  f  rget  to  dhrop  in  a  bean  f  r  th'  sicrety  iv  agriculture  — 
Tama  Jim,  th'  farmers'  frind.  Gr-reat  captains,'  he  says,  'with  their 
guns  an'  dhrums,'  he  says,  '  soon  pass  away,  but  whin  they're  gone  wan 
figure  will  stand  out  like  th'  coopoly  on  a  r-red  bam,'  he  says.  '  To  whom 
d'ye  refer?'  angrily  demands  th'  sicrety  iv  war.  'To  mesilf,'  says  th" 
sicrety  iv  agriculture. 

" '  Gintleraen,'  says  th'  Prisidint, '  ar-re  ye  all  through  ? '  he  says.  '  We 
ar-re,'  sa)S  they.  '  An'  where  do  I  come  in  ? '  he  says.  '  Why,'  says  th' 
sicrety  iv  state,  '  ye  sign  th'  docymint,'  says  he.  '  Well,'  says  Mack, 
'  I've  heerd  ye'er  suggistions,'  he  says, '  an'  ye  may  go  back  to  wurruk,' 
he  says.  '  I'll  write  this  message,  an'  if  ye  see  anny  iv  ye'er  names  in 
it,'  he  says,  '  ye  may  conclude,'  he  says,  '  that  me  hand  has  lost  its  cun- 
ning,' he  says.  '  1  guess,'  he  says,  '  I'm  some  huckleberries  in  this 
governmint  mesilf,'  he  says. 

"An'  he  sets  down  an'  writes:  'Fellow  Citizens:  I'm  glad  to  see 
ye  here,  an  hope  ye  won't  stay  long.  Thanks  to  ye'er  Uncle  Bill,  times 
is  lookin'  up  an'  will  be  more  so  in  th'  near  future.  Me  foreign  relations 
ar-re  iv  th'  most  plisint  nature.  Ye  will  be  glad  to  know  that  th'  frind- 
ship  iv  this  counthry  with  Germany  planted  in  Samoa  an'  nourished  at 
Manila  has  grown  to  such  a  point  as  to  satisfy  th"  mos'  critical  German- 
Amencan.  With  England  we  ar-re  on  such  terms  as  must  plaze  ivry 
Canajeen,  but  not  on  anny  such  terms  as  wud  make  anny  Irishman  think 
we  ar-re  on  such  terms  as  we  ought  not  to  be.  In  other  wurruds,  we 
cherish  a  deep  animosity  mingled  with  passionate  love,  such  a  feelin'  as 
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wc  must  entertain  to  a  nation  with  common  impulses  f  r  Ih'  same  money 
an'  a  common  language  iv  abuse.  To'rd  our  sister  raypublic  iv  France 
an'  our  ol'  frind  an'  ally,  Rooshia,  to  sunny  Italy  an'  Austhria  an'  fiool- 
gahria  an'  oppressed  Poland,  to  th'  Boer,  who  has  manny  rilitives  here, 
an'  to  ivry  other  nation  but  Chinnymen  an'  Indyans  not  votin',  kind 
regards.  I  wud  speak  to  ye  on  th'  subject  iv  thrusts,  but  I  have  nawthiu' 
to  say.  If  ye  want  to  smash  this  necess'ry  evil,  this  octopus  that  with 
its  horrible  tentacles  is  crushin'  out  an'  nourishin'  commerce,  do  it  ye'er- 
silf.  That's  what  ye'er  here  fr.  Something  ought  to  be  done  fr  th' 
Nic'ragyooa  canal,  but  what  th'  divvlc  it  is,  I  dinnaw.  As  f  r  our  newly 
acquired  possessions,  'tis  our  intintion  to  give  them  a  form  iv  govern- 
mint  suited  to  their  needs,  which  is  small,  an'  in  short,  to  do  as  we 
blamed  please  with  thim,  makin'  up  our  minds  as  we  go  along.  So  no 
more  fr'm  ye'ers  thruly,  Willum  McKinley.' 

"An'  there's  th'  message,"  said  Mr.  Dooley. 

"An'  what  did  congress  say?"  Mr.  Hennessy  asked. 

"  Congress  did'nt  say  annything,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "  Congress  yawned. 
But  congress  '11  get  th'  rale  message  whin  it  goes  over  to  th'  white  house 
wan  at  a  time  to  see  about  th'  foorth-class  poslmasthers." 


201.    How  to  Regulate  Trusts      (1900) 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  BATES  CLARK 

Qark  U  professor  of  political  economy  at  Columbia  University,  and  wu  one  of  the 
OTganiiers  of  the  American  Economic  Assuciation.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of  eco- 
nomic theory.  —  Bibliography :  A.  P.  C.  Griffin,  LiU  of  Boots  rdaling  Id  Trtuti. 

THE  principle  of  monopoly  itself  is  not  perilous  for  that  investor 
whose  capital  is  in  the  monopoly,  but  it  is  intolerable  for  every  one 
else.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  our  people  will  ultimately  find  or  make  a  way 
to  destroy  any  genuine  monopolistic  power  that  is  in  private  hands  ;  and 
it  is  nearly  safe  to  say  that,  if  we  do  nothing  beyond  protecting  the 
investor,  the  trusts  will  acquire  too  much  of  this  power  and  will  become 
less  and  less  endurable.  The  restrictions  that  now  hold  them  in  check 
are  not  likely  of  themselves  to  grow  stronger  as  time  advances,  while  the 
trusts  are   likely  to  grow  much  stronger.     Monopoly  power  that  is 
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increasing  and  restrictions  that  are  diminishing  in  force  point  to  a  time 
when  something  positive  will  certainly  have  to  be  done  in  defense  of 
property  rights,  if  not  of  personal  liberty.  The  measures  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  take  are  not  many. 

First,  we  may  prosecute  with  more  intelligence  the  effort  to  break  up 
the  trusts  into  smaller  corporations.  It  has,  for  example,  been  suggested 
that  no  corporation  should  be  permitted  to  have  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  capital.  But  if  a  maximum  of  capital  were  fixed  for  all 
industries,  the  difficulty  would  be  that  an  amount  which  is  too  small  for 
prosecuting  one  type  of  business  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  com- 
pany to  monopolize  another.  A  more  effective  policy  would  allow  capi- 
tal to  vary  in  different  kinds  of  business,  but  would  so  restrict  the  output 
of  each  corporation  that  no  one  could  produce  more  than  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  output  of  goods  of  the  kind  that  it  makes.  If  no 
corporation  were  allowed  to  produce  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  goods 
of  a  certain  kind  that  were  produced  in  a  whole  country,  we  should  be 
sure  of  having  at  least  four  establishments  in  each  department  of  indus- 
try. We  should,  however,  be  much  less  sure  that  the  four  competitors 
might  not  find  a  way  to  act  in  harmony  and  to  secure  the  benefit  of 
monopoly  under  the  outward  form  of  competition.  Moreover,  this  for- 
cible regulating  of  the  growth  of  business  establishments  is  wholly  out  of 
harmony  with  our  historical  practice  and  our  principles. 

Secondly,  we  might  abolish  customs  duties  on  all  articles  manufactured 
by  the  trusts.  We  might  in  this  way  appeal  to  the  foreign  producer  to 
become  the  protector  of  the  American  consumer.  There  is  no  denying 
the  efficacy  of  such  a  measure.  It  is  idle  to  say  that,  because  trusts 
exist  in  free-trade  countries,  our  present  tariff  is  not  effective  in  promoting 
them.  Trusts  have  very  little  power  in  free-trade  countries.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  very  little  popular  objection  to  them,  because  in  that  coun- 
try they  have  developed  a  certain  power  for  good  and  very  little  for  evil 
If  interests  like  those  which  now  resist  a  very  small  infringement  of  our 
protective  system,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  honor  and  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  country  require  it,  could  be  so  completely  overcome  as  to 
allow  the  sweeping  away  of  a  great  body  of  duties,  many  things  would 
happen  :  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the  country  would  be  translated  to 
a  new  plane,  and  it  would  be  found  that  the  trust  problem,  for  the  time 
being,  would  be  far  less  troublesome.  But  the  policy  of  protection  will 
not  yield  easily ;  and,  indeed,  the  system  as  a  whole  ought  not  to  be 
swept  away  too  ruthlessly.      Moreover,  it  may  be  said  that  if,  in  the 
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remote  future,  trusts  should  become  JntematioDal  in  scope,  even  a  free- 
trade  policy  would  no  longer  be  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

Thirdly,  it  is  conceivable  thai  we  might  introduce  an  elaborate  system 
of  price  legulaiion.  We  might  accept  monopoly  as  inevitable,  but  pre- 
scribe, in  a  minute  and  detailed  way,  at  what  rates  goods  should  be  sold. 
On  the  supposition  that  this  difficult  policy  were  carried  out  in  a  spirit 
of  complete  honesty,  — on  the  supposition  that  the  officials  of  the  law 
remained  incorruptible,  though  placed  in  positions  that  offered  the  maxi- 
mum inducement  for  corruption, —  there  would  still  remain  for  deter- 
mination the  question  as  to  what  principle  they  should  follow  in 
regulating  prices.  Customary  prices  have  afforded  a  standard,  where 
the  purpose  of  the  law  has  been  to  prevent  an  individual  producer  from 
being  extortionate;  and  a  price  may  be  adjudged  reasonable,  if  it  is 
the  one  that  prevails  among  competitors;  but  such  a  standard  as  this 
is,  of  course,  not  available  in  the  case  of  monopoly.  The  only  avail- 
able guide  for  the  legal  regulation  of  prices  would  be  the  cost  of 
goods ;  and  il  would  be  incumbent  on  the  officers  of  the  law  to  ascer- 
tain the  cost  in  every  instance  and  to  guarantee  to  the  producer  a  fair 
profit  in  addition  to  it.  The  first  objection  to  such  elaborate  price 
regulation  is  the  obvious  technical  impossibility  of  il,  but  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  the  fatal  objection  to  it  is  that  it  would  paralyze 
improvements.  Why  should  a  trust  ever  discard  old  machinery  and 
spend  its  accumulations  in  getting  better  appliances,  if  it  would  still  be 
allowed  to  make  only  the  profit  it  is  now  making?  Arguments  on  this 
point  are,  however,  rendered  unnecessary,  not  merely  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  carrying  out  such  a  policy,  but  by  the  impossibility  of  securing 
from  the  public  any  serious  consideration  of  it. 

Fourthly,  we  may  put  all  monopolized  industries  into  the  hands  of 
the  state  and  thus,  within  a  very  extensive  field,  carry  out  the  program 
of  the  socialists.  To  a  casual  observer,  this  looks  easier  than  the  other 
policy ;  and  il  will  certainly  find  more  and  more  advocates,  as  the  powers 
of  trusts  increase.  There  is,  moreover,  no  doubt  that  this  measure 
would  abolish  certain  evils  that  are  inherent  in  private  monopoly. 
Even  if  it  did  not  succeed  in  giving  the  public  cheap  goods,  it  might 
save  the  people  from  the  necessity  of  buying  goods  that  were  made 
dear  by  private  producers'  grasping  policy.  But  this  measure  must 
stand  or  &I1  with  the  general  cause  of  socialism ;  and,  while  so  exten- 
sive a  subject  as  that  is  not  here  to  be  discussed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  judgment  of  the  people  ts  against  it.     It  is  perhaps  safe  to  add 
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that,  if  it  were  once  tried,  the  result  that  would  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  trial  would  be  the  slow  but  sure  reduction  of  the  productive 
power  of  the  individual  worlcer.  With  every  inclination  to  make  wages 
rise,  the  state  would  be  baflled  in  its  efforts  by  increasing  population 
and  by  the  check  on  improvements  of  method  and  on  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital.  The  sources  of  gain  for  labor  would  dwindle  till  the 
"  iron  law  "  would  begin  to  assert  itself,  and  a  state  that  would  gladly 
make  workers  rich  would  then  be  unable  to  keep  them  out  of  misery. 

Is  there  no  further  recourse?  There  is  one;  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  people,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  law  and  also  with  the  economic  tendencies  that  have 
made  our  present  state  a  tolerable  one.  It  is  to  give  to  potential  com- 
petition greater  effectiveness  —  that  is,  to  give  a  fair  field  and  no  favor 
to  the  man  who  is  disposed  to  become  an  independent  producer,  leav- 
ing him  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  fair  competition  but  shielding  him  from 
that  which  is  unfair.  Let  the  trust  crush  him,  if  he  cannot  produce 
goods  as  cheaply  as  it  can  ;  but  let  him  bring  the  trust  to  terms,  if 
he  can  produce  them  more  cheaply.  This  puts  the  trust  in  a  position 
where  its  security  will  depend,  not  on  its  power  to  destroy  competi- 
tors unfairly,  but  on  its  power  to  meet  them  fairly. 

;,  1900  (Boston, 


202.   The  Machine  and  the  Boss  {1900) 

BV    BIRD    SrM    COLER 

Cder  wu  elected  comptroller  of  New  York  City  on  the  Timmany  ticket  at  the  finl 
■namcipd  election  under  the  Greater  New  York  charter.  Tbe  uffice  is  one  of  great 
importance  and  reipaiilibiiil]',  and  has  been  administered  by  Giler  wisely  and  inde- 
pendently of  political  control.  —  Bibliography :  R,  <;.  Brooka,  BiMiography  of  Muttiii- 
pal  Adminiilration  and  Cily  CoHdUioHS  {Mumcifal  Affairs,  1R97,  1,  No.  1); 
Bowker  and  lies.  Reader's  Guide  in  Etonomic,  Social,  andPalifical  Sciinei,  99-101, 
115-116. 

THE  political  machine  is  sometimes  made  odious  to  good  citizens, 
but  it  is  never  wholly  bad  in  itself.  It  is  a  fixture  in  American 
politics,  and  while  it  may  be  broken  and  rebuilt,  cleaned  and  reformed, 
it  can  not  be  eliminated.  The  men  who  rail  loudest  against  it,  as  a  rale, 
are  ever  ready  to  use  it  or  its  broken  parts  as  stepping-stones  to  place 
and  power,  even  to  a  boss-ship.    Its  reputation  for  evil  is  in  every  case 
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due  to  party  leaders  who  have  used  it  for  personal  purposes  and  made  of 
it  an  instrument  to  defeat  the  wishes  of  the  people  who  created  it.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  a  party  leader  can  not  make  a  political  machine. 
The  party  makes  the  machine,  the  machine  makes  the  leader,  and  then 
the  latter  makes  himself  a  boss.  A  leader  of  a  party  is  never  a  boss,  be- 
cause leadership  implies  followers,  and  a  boss  does  not  lead  :  he  drives,  and 
the  machine  is  his  vehicle,  the  individual  members  of  it  his  driven  cattle. 
The  corrupt  political  machine  of  to-day,  controlled  by  a  boss,  is  con- 
trary to  the  American  system  of  government,  and  were  it  not  a  terrible 
reality  its  creation  would  be  deemed  an  impossibility.  It  is,  in  its 
present  state  of  perfection,  rule  of  the  people  by  the  indi^dual  for  the 
boss,  his  relatives,  and  friends.  It  is  the  most  complete  political  despot- 
ism ever  known,  and  yet  the  political  machine  on  which  the  boss  rises  as 
dictator  and  despot  is  based  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  democracy 

—  that  system  of  government  wherein  all  men  are  supposed  to  be  equil 
and  every  voter  a  sovereign.  It  is  the  multiplicity  of  voting  sovereigns 
that  makes  the  machine  a  necessity  for  concerted  political  action ;  and 
when  sovereignty  has  been  centralized  by  organization,  the  great  majority 
of  OUT  constitutional  rulers  go  about  their  private  affairs,  careless  of  their 
rights  and  powers  until  their  personal  or  property  interests  are  affected 
by  the  ukase  of  a  party  boss.  For  a  century  the  division  of  the  voters 
into  political  parties  has  been  a  part  of  our  system  of  being  governed  by 
the  man  who  runs  the  machine  of  the  parly  in  office.  This  division  has 
been  carried  up  or  down,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  from  national 
politics  to  the  election  of  township  constables.  When  the  sovereigns 
are  divided  on  party  lines  the  work  of  partisan  organization  is  made 
easy,  and  the  majority  need  not  think  or  act  for  themselves ;  they  can 
leave  all  such  details  to  the  committees.  The  building  of  the  political 
machine  begins  whenever  a  question  of  pohcy  seems  to  demand  united 
party  action.  The  frame  is  laid  in  the  party  caucus  or  mass  meeting, 
where  every  voter  may  be  heard.  There  the  necessity  for  organization 
is  made  apparent,  and  a  committee  is  created.  That  is  the  work  of  the 
voters  of  a  party  in  a  particular  locality,  and  the  first  committee  is  the 
creation  of  a  majority.  So  far  the  plan  of  procedure  is  perfect.  It  is 
essentially  democratic  —  majority  rule.  But  the  committee  is  too  large, 
and  a  subcommittee  is  detailed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  organization. 
From  a  subcommittee  the  task  passes  to  individuals  —  one,  two,  or  three 

—  and  behold,  in  a  day  a  political  machine  stands  complete,  awaiting 
the  guiding  hand  of  a  boss  1 
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The  committee  of  the  township,  county,  town,  or  city  mass  meetings 
develops  into  a  small  machine,  which  for  a  time  does  its  work  so  well 
that  the  people  are  pleased.  When  the  time  comes  for  holding  another 
mass  meeting  the  voters  do  not  turn  out.  They  are  busy  with  their  own 
affairs,  and  their  confidence  in  the  committee  is  unshaken.  Then  the 
machine  grows  stronger,  and  the  leader  of  the  first  meeting  is  the  boss 
of  the  second,  dictating  nominations  and  dividing  patronage.  The 
smaller  committees  are  represented  in  the  State  or  city  organization, 
and  along  the  same  lines  a  larger  machine  is  built.  It  is  merely  the 
local  and  political  interests  and  ambitions  merged  into  one  harmonious 
whole — the  machine  finished  and  ready  for  business. 

The  party  organization  created  in  this  way  is  not  wrong  in  itself,  and 
has  no  power  to  move  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  creators.  It  is  the 
mechanism  of  a  party  ready  for  work  ;  but  there  must  be  a  guiding  hand, 
a  directing  force  provided  by  the  voters  as  a  whole  or  by  a  boss.  It  is 
only  when  the  rank  ajid  file  of  the  party  cease  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  machine  they  have  created  that  it  ceases  to  obey  their  wishes  and 
becomes  the  tool  of  the  despot.  To  maintain  the  organization  necessary 
to  keep  a  political  party  alive  and  get  out  a  full  vote  a  large  amount  of 
routine  work  must  be  done  by  some  one.  Men  of  business  have  00 
taste  for  this  labor,  and  are  glad  to  leave  it  to  those  who  have  no  other 
occupation.  When  a  man  takes  up  politics  as  a  profession  usually  he 
expects  to  make  money  out  of  it,  and  to  make  money  be  must  get  into 
office  himself  or  put  his  friends  there.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the 
professional  politician  should  become  unscrupulous  as  to  means  to 
accomplish  his  end. 

When  civic  pride  and  public  spirit  are  withdrawn  from  the  party 
organization,  the  modem  political  machine  remains.  It  stands  before 
the  public  disguised  as  a  committee;  but  every  member  is  there  for 
business,  and  his  first  thought  is  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  the  party  before 
he  is  succeeded  by  some  one  more  unscrupulous.  In  the  scramble  for 
spoils  that  follows  the  boss  is  developed.  He  is  a  man  with  enoug^t 
force  of  character  to  bend  the  other  members  of  the  organization  to  his 
will  and  make  the  machine  a  weapon  of  otfense  and  defense.  Once  a 
boss  is  firmly  established  in  his  place  his  first  thought  b  to  take  care  of 
the  machine,  to  keep  it  in  good  working  order,  for  without  it  he  can  not 
longer  retain  power. 
Bird  S.  Coler,  Municipal  Govtrnmtnt  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900), 

189-194. 
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203.    Political  Conditions  in  the  South  (1878) 

BY    SIR   GEORGE    CAMPBELL,    K.CS.I. 

Campbell  entered  the  civil  service  at  India,  and  rose  ti>  be  a  member  of  the  council 
of  India  and  later  a  member  u(  l>ar1iament.  l^Ie  visited  the  United  .Stales  in  lH-jS. 
Thit  extract  ia  from  the  bvok  in  which  he  rcciKded  his  impressiuns,  —  Bibllugiaphy : 
Cummisuoner  of  Education,  Hipart  for  iSifj-j8i)4,  I,  i03tl-io6l ;  Southern  Socletji 
for  the  Study  of  Race  Conditions,  Haee  Problems  oj  Ike  South,  224-240. 

I  HAD  ...  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  a  coloured  preacher,  a 
clever  and  influential  man.  He  seems,  however,  very  extreme  in 
his  views.  He  says  that  during  the  election  there  was  gross  intimidation, 
and  much  unfair  influence,  but  in  spite  of  it  all  the  blacks  voted  Repub- 
lican as  solid  as  ever.  Nevertheless,  the  boxes  were  stuffed  and  the 
majority  stolen.  The  election  commissioners  are  all  on  one  side,  and  so 
are  the  newspapers,  and  they  openly  published  violent  threats.  .  .  . 

I  gather  that  the  United  States  election  supervisors  were  a  poor  lot — 
often  coloured  men  ;  and  they  were  frequently  hustled  and  insulted. 
One  of  them  was  arrested  on  some  frivolous  pretext.  According  to  one 
Northerner  nothing  but  United  States  troops  at  every  polling-place  will 
prevent  a  strong  and  embittered  minority  from  triumphing  over  a  weak 
majority.  In  this  part  of  the  country  the  Republican  or  Radical  party 
is  dead  for  the  present.  The  victory  of  the  whites  is  now  so  complete 
that  there  is  certainly  peace  such  as  there  was  not  before.  .  .   . 

I  paid  a  visit  to  my  namesake  Mr.  C ,  the  independent  Demo- 
crat, who  stood  for  State  Senator  for  this  district,  but  was  defeated.  He 
is  a  lawyer,  and  all  agree  that  he  is  a  very  superior  man.  I  found  him 
very  moderate,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  vituperative,  although  the 
election  was  bitterly  contested.  He  says  that  he  represented  the  princi- 
ple of  Conciliation  against  those  who  would  not  yield  anything.  The 
election  was  won  by  simple  cheating;  that  is,  by  stuffing  the  ballot- 
boxes.    At  one  polling-place  not  more  than  a  thousand  voted,  but  there 
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were  three  thousand  five  hundred  papers  in  the  box.  There  was  not 
much  intimidation,  but  only  cheating.  .  .  . 

As  a  general  result  of  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  about  the  elec- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  may  say  that  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  least  doubt  that  they  were  won  by  the  most  wholesale  cheating. 
That  is  avowed  in  the  most  open  way.  Most  people  seem  to  praise  the 
negroes,  and  to  be  on  very  good  terms  with  them  ;  but  they  all  adroit 
that,  while  the  blacks  will  do  almost  anything  else  for  them,  when  it 
comes  to  voting  they  cannot  be  influenced,  and  insist  on  voting  with 
their  party.  At  one  place  that  I  visited,  where  a  considerable  number 
of  Republican  votes  were  recorded,  an  old  Democratic  gentleman  jocu- 
larly remarked  that  this  had  been  the  only  honest  poll  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict. They  say  the  Republicans  made  the  election  law  to  suit  their  own 
purpose  of  cheating,  and  had  arranged  the  electoral  districts  so  as  to 
swamp  the  whites  with  black  votes.  Now  they  are  hoist  with  their  own 
petard,  and  serve  them  right.  The  blacks  seem  to  have  accepted  their 
defeat  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  quite 
good-natured  over  it.  Perhaps,  too,  they  really  have  to  some  degree 
accepted  Wade  Hampton  and  his  policy,  and  are  not  so  anxious  to  fight 
as  they  otherwise  might  be.  Both  parties  seem  tO  assume  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  whichever  controls  the  machinery  of  the  elections  will  win 
the  elections.  I  am  told  that  Wade  Hampton  generally  appointed  two 
Democrats  and  one  Radical  as  election  commissioners  ;  that  the  radical 
was  always  corrupt  and  could  be  bought,  and  that  therefore  the  Demo- 
crats always  had  it  their  own  way.  The  Democrats  of  Charleston  have 
done  something  to  conciliate  those  blacks  who  accept  the  Democratic 
ticket.  In  this  district  seventeen  members  are  sent  up  to  the  State  As- 
sembly, and  of  these  three  are  Democratic  blacks.  The  county  ofhceis 
are  whites,  but  there  are  some  blacks  in  the  Charleston  municipality. 
For  the  State  Assembly  the  Republicans  adopted  a  fusion  ticket,  includ- 
ing the  five  best  of  the  Democrats. 

Hitherto  three  Congressional  districts  in  the  black  part  of  South  Caro- 
lina have  been  represented  by  black  men,  and  I  am  told  that  they  were 
all  very  fair  specimens.  The  representative  of  the  Charleston  district 
was  a  well-educated  negro,  from  the  North.  The  Georgetown  district 
was  represented  by  an  extremely  polished  black  gentleman,  who  was  for- 
merly a  very  popular  barber  in  Charleston,  and  is  not  at  all  a  bad  sort 
of  person.  .  .  . 

1  observe  that  in  a  great  number  of  the  elections  for  county  and  local 
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offices  in  these  Southern  States  the  opportunity  is  taken  to  provide  for 
the  veterans  of  the  Confederate  army  who  are  not  eligible  for  pensions. 
I  saw  several  notices  of  elections  of  one-legged  and  one-armed  ex-sol- 
diers to  county  offices.  These  offices  are  profitable  —  if  not  paid  by 
salaries  they  have  considerable  fees. 

Looking  over  the  accounts  of  the  elections  in  other  Slates,  of  which 
the  papers  are  full,  I  observe  that  Governor  NichoUs,  of  Louisiana,  is 
said  to  be  conciliatory  and  to  have  followed  the  same  policy  as  Wade 
Hampton ;  hut  there  the  negroes  fought  more  successfully  than  here ; 
and  in  some  cases  the  Democrats  carried  the  seats  in  Congress  only  by 
adopting  a  fusion  ticket  and  giving  the  blacks  a  good  many  county 
offices.  There  seems  to  be  more  '  bulldozing '  in  Mississippi  than  any- 
where else.  That  is  called  '  the  Mississippi  plan.'  South  Carolina 
seems  to  be  the  only  State  which  carried  everything  solidly  Democratic. 
In  all  the  others  there  has  been  more  or  less  success  of  Republican  or 
independent  candidates. 

Sir  George  Campbell,  IVAi/e  and  Black :  Ihe  Outcome  of  a  Visit  to  the  United 
States  (London,  1879),  321-332  ;>iw«>«. 


204.   The  Indian  Problem  (1887) 

BY  REVEREND  JONATHAN  BAXTER  HARRISON 

Harrison  is  ■  Unltaiisn  minisler  who  has  written  several  works  o 
social  questions  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  United  States.  —  Bibliography ; 
Thomas  W,  Field,  An  Essay  towards  an  Indian  Biiliografihy ;  Bustun  Public  Li- 
brary, BulUtim,  IV,  68-70 ;  Providence  Public  Library,  Monthly  Refirtnce  Lists, 
III,  5-7. —  For  other  articles  on  the  Indians,  see  Conttmporariis,  I,  Nos.  60,  64,  91, 
1*3.  '33.  "47  ;  n.  ch-  t"'i  i  HI,  No.  139. 

EVERY  particular  reservation  and  tribe  or  company  of  Indians 
will  have  to  be  examined,  studied,  and  dealt  with  by  itself,  at 
least  at  first.  The  Indians  cannot  be  understood,  nor  successfully  man- 
aged and  controlled  in  detail  from  a  distance.  That  is  the  fatal  defect 
of  the  present  system  and  methods.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  ...  the  powers  of  Indian  agents  should  be  enlarged, 
their  office  made  more  important,  with  better  pay,  so  as  to  make  it 
practicable  for  men  of  high  character  and  ability  to  enter  the  service  on 
the  reservations,  and  to  continue  in  it  while  they  are  successful.     I  do 
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not  think  the  agency  and  reservation  system  should  be  at  once  abolished. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  the  very  end  of  our 
work  with  the  Indians  as  a  separate  and  special  class.  The  reservation 
system  can  be  so  administered  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  own  extinc- 
tion, by  guiding  the  Indians  into  conditions  in  which  reservations  and 
agents  will  no  longer  be  necessary.  It  is  so  administered,  in  many 
cases,  at  present,  ai  to  provide  for  and  require  its  own  permanent  per- 
petuation. The  methods  of  administration  maintain  and  reproduce  the 
conditions  and  forces  which  hold  the  Indians  in  an  undeveloped  and 
parasitic  state  of  life.  .  .  . 

What  is  the  Indian  problem  ?  Set  forth  plainly,  without  confusing 
rhetoric  or  sentimentality,  it  is  the  question  how  the  Indians  shall  be 
brought  to  a  condition  of  self-support,  and  of  equal  rights  before  the 
law,  in  which  they  will  no  longer  require  the  special  protection  and  con- 
trol of  the  Government. 

The  problem  has  its  alternative.  If  the  Indians  are  not  so  instructed, 
educated  and  guided  that  they  shall  become  self-sustaining,  industrious 
and  law-abiding  citizens,  they  must  inevitably  sink  to  a  condition  of  per- 
manent pauperism,  and  re-enforce,  almost  in  a  body,  whatever  vicious 
and  disintegrating  tendencies  already  exist  in  our  great  Western  com- 
munities. We  have  more  than  250,000  Indians  in  our  country.  They 
are  not  scattered  or  distributed  in  all  parts  of  it.  Thare  are  enough  of 
them  in  various  restricted  regions  and  districts  to  become  an  intolerable 
curse  to  the  white  communities  for  all  time  to  come,  and  a  burden 
which  will  always  cripple  and  depress  their  vitality.  So  far  as  I  can  now 
judge,  this  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  destiny  for  most  of  the 
Indians,  unless  the  people  of  the  country  interpose  to  prevent  it. 

It  will  probably  be  said  by  and  by  that  nothing  belter  could  be  done 
with  the  Indians  or  for  them.  But  nobody  can  know  that  this  is  true ; 
for  no  reasonable  or  practical  system  of  management  adapted  to  their 
guidance  through  their  transition  to  the  conditions  of  civilized  life,  has 
ever  been  tried.  The  Indians  generally  have  never  had,  have  not  now, 
and,  as  I  think,  are  not  likely  ever  to  have,  what  would  be  half  a  fair 
chance  or  just  opportunity  for  any  class  of  people. 

The  popular  creed  on  the  subject,  which  clothes  itself  with  the  solemn 
sanctions  and  imperial  authority  of  science  is,  that  the  Indian  is  doomed 
and  fated  to  fade  away,  by  reason  of  his  inherent  inferiority  to  the  white 
man.  Well,  let  him  fade.  Nobody  need  mourn  if  any  race,  justly 
treated,  and  with  reasonable  opportunity  for  self-perpetuation,  conies  to 
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an  end  because  its  vitality  is  exhausted  and  its  puny  and  vanishing  rep- 
resentatives no  longer  reproduce  their  kind.  When  a  race  perishes  thus 
it  is  time  for  it  to  go.  But  when  people  numbering  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  destroyed  on  their  own  soil  by  the  richest  and  strongest  nation 
under  the  sun,  crushed  and  exterminated  by  means  of  falsehood  and 
theft,  of  mountainous  fraud  and  ferocious  murder,  I  do  not  call  that 
fading  out.     It  is  altogether  a  different  matter. 

My  controversy  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  American  people 
regarding  this  subject  is  exactly  this  :  They  appear  to  believe  that 
because  we  are  strong  enough  to  trample  upon  and  destroy  the  Indians, 
and  there  is  nobody  to  call  us  to  account,  we  may  safely  do  so.  I  doubt 
that  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  laws 
which  govern  the  social  world  and  the  course  of  forces  and  events  in 
the  life  of  men.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  by  no  means  plain  that 
we  can  safely  do  such  deliberate  and  outrageous  wrong.  How  do 
people  know  that  it  will  be  safe  and  profitable,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
retribution  to  weary  and  haunt  us  by  and  by  ?  I  do  not  believe  they 
know  at  all.  They  are  so  greedy  for  the  Indian  land,  poor  as  most  of  it 
is,  that  they  are  willing  to  leave  to  their  children  the  added  burden  of  a 
pauper  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  Indians,  idle,  vicious  and 
criminal,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to 
institute  a  policy  which  would  be  best  and  safest  for  the  white  people  of 
the  country. 

The  Indian  problem  will  never  be  decided  rightly  until  the  business 
meit  of  the  country  take  it  up,  and  apply  business  principles  and  methods 
to  its  investigation  and  sohition.  There  is  no  neerl  of  rhetoric  or  senti- 
mentality in  treating  the  subject  sensibly  and  practically.  It  would  be 
just  as  well  to  vary  the  terms  of  the  problem  so  that  it  would  stand  thus  : 
What  policy,  system  and  methods  of  management  in  the  conduct  of 
Indian  affairs  would  be  best  for  the  white  people  of  the  coimtry  ?  The 
conclusioii  would  be  equally  favorable  to  the  Indians,  though  we  should 
make  no  distinct  claim  on  their  behalf.  Of  all  our  people,  those  of  out 
great  and  growing  Western  communities  have  most  at  stake  in  this  matter. 
But  we  arc  all  one  nation,  and  our  business  men  everywhere  should  give 
attention  to  this  pressing  and  rapidly  developing  stale  of  things,  and 
should  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  It  will  Uke  time  and 
money,  but  it  will  save  more. 
J .  B.  Harrison,  The  Latest  SlndUs  on  /ndian  Ktiermtions  (Philadelphia,  1887), 

lf/)-\7i  passim. 
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205.    The  Negro  Question  (1888) 

BY   HENRY   WOODFIN   GRADY 

Gnd]'  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  past'bellutn  jautnalisti  in  the  Soath. 
Duiing  bis  ihort  career  he  exerter],  bolh  through  Ibe  columna  of  his  newspaper,  the 
Atlanta  Conililulien,  and  by  public  adilresses,  hii  great  ability  an  J.  oratorical  power 
in  promoling  reconciliation  between  the  sections  of  his  country.  His  riews  on 
the  negro  problem,  as  expressed  in  his  speech  at  Dallas,  Texas,  are  typi'^al  of  those 
of  (he  most  enlighieneil  thinkers  of  the  "New  South."  This  extract  is  from  that 
speech.  —  For  Giady,  see  J.  C.  Harris,  Li/e  of  Htnry  W.  Grady.  —  Bibliography  a* 
in  No.  ao3  above. 

"^HE  future  holds  a  problem,  in  solving  which  the  South 
must  stand  alone ;  in  dealing  with  which,  she  must  come 
closer  together  than  ambition  or  despair  has  driven  her,  and  on  the  out- 
come of  which  her  very  existence  depends.  This  problem  is  to  cany 
within  her  body  politic  two  separate  races,  equal  in  civil  and  political 
rights,  and  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  She  must  carry  these  races  in 
peace ;  for  discord  means  ruin.  She  must  carry  them  separately ;  for 
assimilation  means  debasement.  She  must  carry  them  in  equal  justice ; 
for  to  this  she  is  pledged  in  honor  and  in  gratitude.  She  must  carry 
them  even  unto  the  end  ;  for  In  human  probability  she  will  never  be  quit 
of  either.  .  .  . 

What  of  the  negro?    This  of  him,  ,  .  . 

...  As  no  race  had  ever  lived  in  such  unresisting  bondage,  none  was 
ever  hurried  with  such  swiftness  through  freedom  into  power.  Into 
hands  still  trembling  from  the  blow  that  broke  the  shackles,  was  thrust 
the  ballot.  In  less  than  twelve  months  from  the  day  he  walked  down 
the  furrow  a  slave,  the  negro  dictated  in  legislative  halts,  from  which 
Davis  and  Calhoun  had  gone  forth,  the  policy  of  twelve  common- 
wealths. When  his  late  master  protested  against  his  misrule,  the  federal 
drum  beat  rolled  around  his  strongholds,  and  from  a  hedge  of  federal 
bayonets  he  grinned  in  good-natured  insolence.  From  the  proven 
incapacity  of  that  day  has  he  far  advanced?  Simple,  credulous,  im- 
pulsive —  easily  led,  and  too  oflen  easily  bought,  is  he  a  safer,  more 
intelligent  citizen  now  than  then?  Is  this  mass  of  votes,  loosed  from 
old  restraints,  inviting  alliance  or  awaiting  opportunity,  less  menacing 
than  when  its  purpose  was  plain  and  its  way  direct? 

My  countrymen,  right  here  the  South  must  make  a  decision  on  which 
very  much  depends.     Many  wise  men  hold  that  the  white  vote  of  the 
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South  should  divide,  the  color  line  be  beaten  down,  and  the  Southern 
States  ranged  on  economic  or  moral  questions  as  interest  or  belief 
demands.  I  am  compelled  to  dissent  from  this  view.  The  worst  thing, 
in  my  opinion,  that  could  happen  is  that  the  white  people  of  the  South 
should  stand  in  opposing  factions,  with  the  vast  mass  of  ignorant  or 
purchasable  negro  votes  between.  Consider  such  a  status.  If  the 
negroes  were  skilfully  led,  and  leaders  would  not  be  lacking,  it  would 
give  them  the  balance  of  power  —  a  thing  not  to  be  considered.  If 
their  vote  was  not  compacted,  it  would  invite  the  debauching  bid  of 
factions,  and  drift  surely  to  that  which  was  the  most  corrupt  and  cun- 
ning. With  the  shiftless  habit  and  irresolution  of  slavery  days  still  pos- 
sessing him,  the  negro  voter  will  not  in  this  generation,  adrift  from  war 
issues,  become  a  steadfast  partisan  through  conscience  or  conviction. 
In  every  community  there  are  colored  men  who  redeem  their  race  from 
this  reproach,  and  who  vote  under  reason.  Perhaps  in  time  the  bulk  of 
this  race  may  thus  adjust  itself.  But,  through  what  long  and  monstrous 
periods  of  political  debauchery  this  status  would  be  reached,  no  tongue 
can  tell. 

The  clear  and  unmistakable  domination  of  the  white  race,  dominating 
not  through  violence,  not  through  party  alliance,  but  through  the  integ- 
rity of  its  own  vote  and  the  largeness  of  its  sympathy  and  justice, 
through  which  it  shall  compel  the  support  of  the  better  classes  of  the 
colored  race,  that  is  the  hope  and  assurance  of  the  South.  .  .  . 

One  thing  further  should  be  said  in  perfect  frankness.  Up  to  this 
point  we  have  dwelt  with  ignorance  and  corruption ;  but  beyond  this 
point  a.  deeper  issue  confronts  us.  Ignorance  may  struggle  to  enlight- 
enment ;  out  of  corruption  may  come  the  incorruptible.  God  speed 
the  day  when  every  true  man  will  work  and  pray  for  its  coming.  The 
negro  must  be  led  to  know  and  through  sympathy  to  confer  that  his 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  South  are  identical. 
The  men  who  coming  from  afar  off  view  this  subject  through  the  cold 
eye  of  speculation  or  see  it  distorted  through  partisan  glasses,  insist 
that,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  negro  race  shall  be  in  control  of  the 
al&irs  of  the  South.  We  have  no  fears  of  this ;  already  we  are  attach- 
ing to  us  the  best  elements  of  that  race,  and  as  we  proceed  our  alliance 
will  broaden.  External  pressure  but  irritates  and  impedes  those  who 
would  put  the  negro  race  in  supremacy,  would  work  against  infallible 
decree,  for  the  white  race  can  never  submit  to  its  domination,  because 
the  white  race  is  the  superior  race.     But  the  supremacy  of  the  white 
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race  of  the  South  must  be  maintained  forever,  and  the  domination  of  the 
negro  race  resisted  at  all  points  and  at  all  hazards,  because  the  white 
race  is  the  superior  race.  This  is  the  declaration  of  no  new  truth ;  it 
has  abided  forever  in  the  marrow  of  our  bones  and  shall  run  forever 
with  the  blood  that  feeds  Anglo-Saxon  hearts.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  let  us  —  giving  the  negro  every  right,  civil  and  political,  measured 
in  that  fulness  the  strong  should  always  accord  the  weak  —  holding  him  in 
closer  friendship  and  sympathy  than  he  is  held  by  those  wlio  would 
crucify  us  for  his  sake  —  realizing  that  on  his  prosperity  ours  depends 
—  let  us  resolve  that  never  by  external  pressure  or  internal  division 
shall  he  establish  domination,  directly  or  indirectly,  over  that  race  that 
everywhere  has  maintained  its  supremacy.  Let  this  resolution  be  cast 
on  the  lines  of  equity  and  justice.  Let  it  be  the  pledge  of  honest,  safe 
and  impartial  administration,  and  we  shall  command  the  support  of  the 
colored  race  itself,  more  dependent  than  any  other  on  the  bounty  and 
protection  of  government.  Let  us  be  wise  and  patient,  and  we  shall 
secure  through  its  acquiescence  what  otherwise  we  should  win  through 
conflict,  and  hold  in  insecurity. 

All  this  is  no  unkindness  to  the  negro  —  but  rather  that  he  may  be 
led  in  equal  rights,  and  in  peace  to  his  uttermost  good.  .  .  .  Then 
shall  this  problem  have  proved  our  blessing,  and  the  race  that  threatened 
our  ruin  work  our  salvation  as  it  fills  our  fields  with  the  best  peasantiy 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  ,  .  . 
Henry  W.  Grady,  The  South  and  her  Problem,   In   Ufe  and  Labors  of 

H.  W.  Grady  (New  York,  1890),  179-194  passim. 


206.    In  the  Slums  (1890) 

BY   JACOB    AUGUST    RlIS 

Riis  was  born  in  Denmark,  and  emigrated  td  America  as  a  young  man.  He  be- 
came a  police-court  rcpurter,  and  made  a  special  Uudy  of  life  in  the  tenements  of 
New  York  City.  Because  of  (he  active  interest  he  has  laken  in  alleviating  the  cdd- 
ditiun  of  these  congested  districts,  and  uf  the  practical  reComu,  both  public  mnd  pri- 
vate, which  he  has  helped  to  inaugurate,  he  has  been  called  the  "  taoA  useful  citlien 
of  New  York,"  —  BiblioRraphy :  k.  C.  Brooks,  Bibtiegraphy  ef  Municipal  Aiiminxi- 
tralion  and  Cily  Condiiiens  (^Municipal  Affairs,  1897,  I,  No.  i);  Btookingi  and 
lUngwoll,  Brie/s  for  Debate,  No,  Ut, 

...    TN  the  dull  content  of  life  bred  on  the  tenement- house  dead 
X  level  there  is  little  to  redeem  it,  or  to  calm  apprehension  iat 
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a  society  that  has  nothing  better  to  olfer  its  toilers ;  while  the  patient 
efforts  of  the  lives  finally  attuned  to  it  to  render  the  situation  tolerable, 
and  the  very  success  of  these  efforts,  serve  only  to  bring  out  in  stronger 
contrast  the  general  gloom  of  the  picture  by  showing  how  much  ^rther 
they  might  have  gone  with  half  a  chance.  Go  into  any  of  the  "respecta- 
ble" tenement  neighborhoods  —  the  fact  that  there  are  not  more  than 
two  saloons  on  the  corner,  nor  over  three  or  four  in  the  block  will  serve 
as  a  fair  guide  —  where  live  the  great  body  of  hard-working  Irish  and 
German  immigrants  and  their  descendants,  who  accept  naturally  the 
conditions  of  tenement  life,  because  for  them  there  is  nothing  else  in 
New  York;  be  with  and  among  its  people  until  you  understand  their 
ways,  their  aims,  and  the  quality  of  their  ambitions,  and  unless  you  can 
content  yourself  with  the  scriptural  promise  that  the  poor  we  shall  have 
always  with  us,  or  with  the  menagerie  view  that,  if  fed,  they  have  no  cause 
of  complaint,  you  shall  come  away  agreeing  with  me  that,  humanly  speak- 
ing, life  there  does  not  seem  worth  the  living.  Take  at  random  one  of 
these  uptown  tenement  blocks,  not  of  the  worst  nor  yet  of  the  most 
prosperous  kind,  within  hail  of  what  the  newspapers  would  call  a  "  line 
residential  section."  These  houses  were  built  since  the  last  choleia 
scare  made  people  willing  to  listen  to  reason.  The  block  is  not  like  the 
one  over  on  the  East  Side  in  which  I  actually  lost  ray  way  once.  There 
were  thirty  or  forty  rear  houses  in  the  heart  of  it,  three  or  four  on  every 
lot,  set  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  with  odd,  winding  passages,  or  no  passage 
at  all,  only  "runways"  for  the  thieves  and  toughs  of  the  neighborhood. 
These  yards  are  clear.  There  is  air  there,  and  it  is  about  all  there  is. 
The  view  between  brick  walls  outside  is  that  of  a  stony  street ;  inside, 
of  rows  of  unpainted  board  fences,  a  bewildering  maze  of  clothes-posts 
and  lines ;  underfoot,  a  desert  of  brown,  hard-baked  soil  from  which 
every  blade  of  grass,  every  stray  weed,  every  speck  of  green,  has  been 
trodden  out,  as  must  inevitably  be  every  gentle  thought  and  aspiration 
above  the  mere  wants  of  the  body  in  those  whose  moral  natures  such 
home  surroundings  are  to  nourish.  In  self-defence,  you  know,  all  life 
eventually  accommodates  itself  to  its  environment,  and  human  life  is  no 
exception.  Within  the  house  there  is  nothing  to  supply  the  want  thus 
left  unsatisfied.  Tenement- houses  have  no  aesthetic  resources.  If  any 
are  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  them,  they  must  come  from  the  outside. 
There  is  the  common  hall  with  doors  opening  softly  on  every  landing  as 
the  strange  step  is  heard  on  the  stairs,  the  air-shaft  that  seems  always  so 
busy  letting  out  foul  stenches  from  below  that  it  has  no  time  to  earn  its 
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name  by  bringing  down  fresh  air,  the  squeaking  pumps  that  hold  no 
water,  and  the  rent  that  is  never  less  than  one  week's  wages  out  of  the 
four,  quite  as  often  half  of  the  family  earnings. 

Why  complete  the  sketch?  It  is  drearily  famihar  already.  Such  as 
it  is,  it  is  the  frame  in  which  are  set  days,  weeks,  months,  and  yeais  of 
unceasing  toil,  just  able  to  fill  the  mouth  and  clothe  the  back.  Such  as 
it  is,  it  is  the  world,  and  all  of  it,  to  which  these  weary  workers  return 
nightly  to  feed  heart  and  brain  after  wearing  out  the  body  at  the  bench, 
or  in  the  shop.  To  it  come  the  young  with  their  restless  yearnings. 
.  .  ,  These  in  their  coarse  garments  —  girls  with  the  love  of  youth  for 
beautiful  things,  with  this  hard  life  before  them  —  who  shall  save  them 
from  the  tempter?  Down  in  the  street  the  saloon,  always  bright  and 
gay,  gathering  to  itself  all  the  cheer  of  the  block,  beckons  the  boys.  In 
many  such  blocks  the  census-taker  found  two  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  over,  who  called  them  home,  .  ,  . 

With  the  first  hot  nights  in  June  police  despatches,  that  record  the 
kilhng  of  men  and  women  by  rolling  o(T  roofs  and  window-sills  while 
asleep,  announce  that  the  time  of  greatest  sufi'ering  among  the  poor  is  at 
hand.  It  is  in  hot  weather,  when  life  indoors  is  well-nigh  unbearable 
with  cooking,  sleeping,  and  working,  all  crowded  into  the  small  rooms 
together,  that  the  tenement  expands,  reckless  of  all  restraint.  Then  a 
strange  and  picturesque  life  moves  upon  the  flat  roofs.  In  the  day  and 
early  evening  mothers  air  their  babies  there,  the  boys  fly  their  kites  from 
the  house-tops,  undismayed  by  police  regulations,  and  the  young  men  * 
and  girls  court  and  pass  the  growler.  In  the  stifling  July  nights,  when 
the  big  barracks  are  like  fiery  furnaces,  their  very  walls  giving  out  ab- 
sorbed heat,  men  and  women  lie  in  restless,  sweltering  rows,  panting  for 
air  and  sleep.  Then  every  truck  in  the  street,  every  crowded  fire-escape, 
becomes  a  bedroom,  infinitely  preferable  to  any  the  house  affords.  A 
cooling  shower  on  such  a  night  is  hailed  as  a  heaven-sent  blessing  in  a 
hundred  thousand  homes. 

Life  in  the  tenements  in  July  and  August  spells  death  to  an  army  of 
little  ones  whom  the  doctor's  skill  is  powerless  to  save.  When  the  white 
badge  of  mourning  flutters  from  every  second  door,  sleepless  mothers 
walk  the  streets  in  the  gray  of  the  early  dawn,  trying  to  stir  a  cooling 
breeze  to  fan  the  brow  of  the  sick  baby.  There  is  no  sadder  sight  than 
this  patient  devotion  striving  against  fearfully  hopeless  odds.  Fifty 
"  summer  doctors,"  especially  trained  to  this  work,  are  then  sent  into 
the  tenements  by  the  Board  of  Health,  with  free  advice  and  medicine 
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for  the  poor.  Devoted  women  follow  in  their  track  with  care  and  nurs- 
ing for  the  sick.  Fresh-air  excursions  run  daily  out  of  New  York  on 
land  and  water ;  but  despite  all  efforts  the  grave-diggers  in  Calvary  work 
over-time,  and  little  coffins  are  stacked  mountains  high  on  the  deck  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners'  boat  when  it  makes  its  semi-weekly  trips  to 
the  city  cemetery.  .  .  , 

That  ignorance  plays  its  part,  as  well  as  poverty  and  bad  hygienic  sur- 
roundings, in  the  sacrifice  of  life  is  of  course  inevitable.  .  .  . 

No  doubt  intemperance  bears  a  large  share  of  the  blame  for  it ;  judg- 
ing from  the  stand-point  of  the  policeman  perhaps  the  greater  share. 
.  .  .  Even  if  it  were  alt  true,  I  should  still  load  over  upon  the  tenement 
the  heaviest  responsibility.  A  single  factor,  the  scandalous  scarcity  of 
water  in  the  hot  summer  when  the  thirst  of  the  million  tenants  must  be 
quenched,  if  not  in  that  in  something  else,  has  in  the  past  years  more 
than  all  other  causes  encouraged  drunkenness  among  the  poor.  But  to 
my  mind  there  is  a  closer  connection  between  the  wages  of  the  tene- 
ments and  the  vices  and  improvidence  of  those  who  dwell  in  them  than, 
with  the  guilt  of  the  tenement  upon  our  heads,  we  are  willing  to  admit 
even  to  ourselves.  Weak  tea  with  a  dry  crust  is  not  a  diet  to  nuise 
moral  strength.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  of  all  the  disheartening  experiences  of  those  who  have 
devoted  lives  of  unselfish  thought  and  eflbrt,  and  their  number  is  not  so 
small  as  often  supposed,  to  the  lifting  of  this  great  load,  the  indifference 
of  those  they  would  help  is  the  most  puzzling.  They  will  not  be  helped. 
Dragged  by  main  force  out  of  their  misery,  they  slip  back  again  on  the 
first  opportunity,  seemingly  content  only  in  the  old  rut.  The  explana- 
tion was  supplied  by  two  women  of  my  acquaintance  in  an  Elizabeth 
Street  tenement,  whom  the  city  missionaries  had  taken  from  their 
wretched  hovel  and  provided  with  work  and  a  decent  home  somewhere 
in  New  Jersey.  In  three  weeks  they  were  back,  saying  that  they  pre- 
ferred their  dark  rear  room  to  the  stumps  out  in  the  country.  But  to  me 
the  oldest  .  .  .  made  the  bitter  confession :  "  We  do  gel  so  kind  o' 
downhearted  living  this  way,  that  we  have  to  be  where  something  is 
going  on,  or  we  just  can't  stand  it."  And  there  was  sadder  pathos  to  me 
in  her  words  than  in  the  whole  long  story  of  their  struggle  with  poverty ; 
for  unconsciously  she  voiced  the  sufferings  of  thousands,  misjudged  by  a 
happier  world,  deemed  vicious  because  they  are  human  and  unfortunate. 
Jacob  A.  Riis,  Now  Ihe  Other  Half  Lives  (New  York,  Charie*  Scribner's 

Sons,  1890),  \f>^-\^^  passim. 
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207.    "Why  the  Republic  may  Endure"  (1894) 

BY    PRESIDENT   CHARLES    WILLIAM    ELIOT 

As  president  of  Harvard  University,  Mr.  Eliot  his  introduced  eiiensive  reform*  in 
higher  education  and  has  also  exerted  a  great  influence  in  improving  secondary 
schools,  while  in  his  public  addresses  and  writings  he  has  upheld  a  high  standard  of 
public  duty  and  voiced  hopeful  opinions  of  American  character  and  progreM. 

THE  first  moral  cause  of  permanence  of  which  the  American 
republic  has  the  advantage  is  the  principle  of  toleration  in  religion 
—  a  principle  which,  though  not  recently  enunciated  (nobody  has  ever 
stated  it  belter  than  William  the  Silent),  has  been  very  recently  put  in 
practice,  not,  by  any  means,  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  but  in  a 
few  favored  regions,  and  notably  in  the  United  Stales.  On  one  of  th^ 
tablets  of  the  Water-gate  at  Chicago  was  written  this  sentence  :  "Toler- 
ation in  religion  the  best  fruit  of  the  last  four  centuries."  This  state- 
ment is  no  exaggeration  but  the  literal  truth.  Toleration  in  religion  is 
absolutely  the  best  fruit  of  all  the  struggles,  labors,  and  sorrows  of  the 
civilized  nations  during  the  last  four  centuries.  .  .  . 

Another  mental  and  moral  force  which  makes  for  the  permanence  of 
our  institutions  is  universal  education.  This  is  a  new  force  in  the  world, 
not  in  action  in  any  land  before  this  century.  It  has  not  existed  more 
than  twenty  years  in  such  a  civilized  country  as  France ;  it  dates  only 
from  1S70  in  England.  It  is  not  yet  true  that  education  is  universal 
even  in  our  own  country ;  but  the  principle  of  universal  education  finds 
general  acceptance,  and  the  practical  results  approximate  more  and  more, 
as  time  goes  on,  to  the  requirements  of  the  theoretical  principle.  In  all 
civilized  countries  continuous  effort  is  made  to  bring  the  practice  up  to 
the  level  of  the  theory.  Within  three  generations  immense  progress 
has  been  made ;  and  it  now  seems  as  if  a  perfectly  feasible  development 
of  this  principle  in  practice  must  work  a  profound  change  in  human 
society  within  a  comparatively  small  number  of  future  generations.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  commonplace  that  republican  institutions  are  built  on  education; 
but  we  hardly  realize  how  new  that  commonplace  is.  Plato  taught  that 
the  industrial  and  producing  classes  needed  no  education  whatever. 
None  of  the  republics  which  have  died  had  anything  more  than  a  small 
educated  class.  The  masses  of  their  people  grew  up  and  hved  in  crassest 
ignorance.  .  .  .  Universal  suffrage  prolongs  in  the  United  States  the 
effect  of  universal  education ;  for  it  stimulates  all  citizens  throughout 
their  lives  to  reflect  on  problems  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  their  private 
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interests  and  occupations,  to  read  about  public  questions,  to  discuss 
public  characters,  and  to  hold  themselves  ready  in  some  degree  to  give 
a.  rational  account  of  their  political  faith.  The  duties  of  republican 
citizenship,  rightly  discharged,  constitute  in  themselves  a  prolonged 
education,  which  effectively  supplements  the  work  of  schools  and  col- 
leg"- 

A  third  reason  for  believing  that  our  institutions  will  endure  is  to  be 
found  In  the  fact  that  a  better  family  life  prevails  among  our  people 
than  was  known  to  any  of  the  republics  which  have  perished,  or,  indeed, 
to  any  earlier  century.  The  family,  not  the  individual,  is  the  tap-root  of 
the  state,  and  whatever  tends  to  secure  the  family  tends  to  secure  the 
state.  Now  family  life  —  under  which  term  may  properly  be  included 
all  the  complex  relations  between  husband  and  wife,  and  parents  and 
children  —  is  gentler  in  this  century,  and  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  than  it  has  ever  been.  Family  discipline  has  become,  even  within 
thirty  years,  much  gentler  than  it  ever  was  before.  The  relations  of 
husband  and  wife  have  also  become  juster.  .  .  . 

Pursuing  the  idea  that  the  promotion  of  diffused  happiness  promotes 
governmental  stability,  we  observe  next  that  certain  means  of  public 
happiness  have  recently  been  liberally  provided  in  many  American 
communities,  at  public  expense,  with  great  intelligence  and  by  deliberate 
design.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  in  many  municipalities  to  promote  public  happiness  by  giving 
opportunities  to  the  multitude  for  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air  and  natural 
beauty.  One  of  the  most  striking  social  phenomena  in  the  United  States 
of  recent  years  has  been  the  sudden  creation  of  public  parks  and  play- 
grounds, constructed  and  maintained  at  public  expense.  At  bottom, 
the  meaning  of  this  sudden  development  is  that  the  people  seek  to  pro- 
cure for  themselves,  and  are  procuring,  increased  means  of  health  and 
happiness.  .  .  .  The  provision  of  free  libraries  and  museums  of  natural 
history  and  fine  arts,  at  public  expense,  or  by  the  combination  of  private 
endowments  with  public  appropriations,  is  another  evidence  of  the 
disposition  of  the  democracy  to  provide  the  means  of  public  cultivation 
and  enjoyment.  .  .  . 

Another  new  and  effective  bulwark  of  state  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  publicity  with  which  all  American  activities  are  carried  on. 
Many  people  are  in  the  habit  of  complaining  bitterly  of  the  intrusion  of 
the  newspaper  reporter  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  state,  and 
even  into  the  privacy  of  home ;  but  in  this  extreme  publicity  is  really  to 
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be  found  a  new  means  of  social,  industrial,  and  governmental  reform 
and  progress.  As  Emerson  said,  "Light  is  the  best  policeman."  There 
are  many  exaggerations,  perversions,  and  inaccuracies  in  this  publicity ; 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  beneficent  and  a  new  agency  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  public  welfare.  ...  So  new  is  this  force  in  the  world, 
that  many  people  do  not  yet  trust  it,  or  perceive  its  immense  utility. 
In  cases  of  real  industrial  grievances  or  oppressions,  publicity  would 
be  by  far  the  quickest  and  surest  means  of  cure  —  vastly  more  effec- 
tive for  all  just  ends  than  secret  combinations  of  either  capitalists  or 
laborers.  The  newspapers,  which  are  the  ordinary  instruments  of  this 
publicity,  are  as  yet  very  imperfect  instruments,  much  of  their  work 
being  done  so  hastily  and  so  cheaply  as  to  preclude  accuracy ;  but  as  a 
means  of  publicity  they  visibly  improve  from  decade  to  decade,  and, 
taken  together  with  the  magazines  and  the  controversial  pamphlet,  they 
shed  more  light  on  the  social,  industrial,  and  political  life  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  than  was  ever  shed  before  on  the  doings  and  ways 
of  any  people.  This  force  is  distinctly  new  within  this  century,  and  it 
affords  a  new  and  strong  guarantee  for  the  American  republic. 

Within  the  past  fifty  years  there  has  been  developed,  for  the  conduct 
of  business,  education,  and  charity,  an  agency  which  may  fairly  be  called 
new  —  namely,  the  corporation,  .  .  ,  In  the  service  of  corporations, 
there  is  seldom  any  element  of  personal  devotion,  such  as  existed  in 
other  times  between  subject  and  sovereign,  or  between  retainer  and 
feudal  chief;  but  there  is  a  large  element  of  fidelity  and  loyalty,  which 
is  becoming  of  greater  and  greater  importance  in  the  formation  of  the 
national  character.  A  considerable  portion  of  all  the  business,  charity, 
and  education  carried  on  in  the  United  States  is  well  conducted  by  the 
faithful  and  loyal  servants  of  corporations,  as  every  one  will  plainly  see 
so  soon  as  he  takes  account  of  his  own  contacts  in  daily  life  with  the 
work  of  corporations,  and  compares  them  with  his  contacts  with  the 
work  of  individuals  or  of  partnerships.  This  corporation  service  affords 
a  new  discipline  for  masses  of  people;  and  it  is  a  discipline  of  the 
highest  value  toward  inducing  stability  and  durability  in  governmental 
institutions.  .  .  . 

,  .  .  The  extreme  division  of  labor,  which  has  more  and  more 
characterized  the  normal  industrial  methods  in  civilized  states  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  has  brought  about  a  mutual  depen- 
dence of  man  on  man  and  community  on  community,  which  is  a  strong 
guarantee  of  the  permanence   of  free  institutions.  ...    AU  civilized 
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mankiDd  lives  tinder  similar  conditions  of  interdependence.  The  sense 
of  dependence  is  of  course  mutual,  and  with  it  goes  some  recognition 
of  common  aims  and  hopes  among  the  different  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  "Hiis  sense  of  common  interests  is  something  very  different  from 
the  sentiment  of  human  equality.  It  is  a  feeling  of  unity,  not  of  equality. 
It  has  a  firm  foundation  in  facts;  whereas  the  notion  that  men  are 
equal  is  plainly  false,  unless  it  be  strictly  limited  to  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  equality,  namely,  to  equality  before  the  law  and  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  suffrage.  It  is  a  feeling  which  leads  naturally  to  a  sense  of 
human  brotherhood.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood  has 
been  taught  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  all  contained  in  two  words — 
"Our  Father"  ;  but,  though  accepted  by  seers  and  philosophers,  it  has 
been  little  realized  in  practice  by  the  multitude.  There  are  many  signs 
of  the  wide  and  steady  spread  of  the  realized  acceptance  of  this  doctrine 
in  practice.  The  theory,  long  current  in  the  world,  gets  more  and  more 
applied  in  institutions,  in  business,  and  in  society.  The  fact  of  intimate 
mutual  dependence  extends  to  different  stales  and  nations.  A  federation 
of  States  like  the  American  Union  affords  a  favorable  field  for  the 
practical  realization  by  masses  of  people  of  the  truth  of  the  affirmation 
St.  Paul  frequently  repeated,  "We  are  members  one  of  another,"  ,  .  . 
This  realization  of  an  ancient  truth  marks  again  the  progress  of  society 
toward  practical  acceptance  of  the  conception  that  there  is  a  genuine 
unity  of  aims  and  hopes  among  all  men,  an  acceptance  which  of  itself 
will  prove  a  stout  bulwark  of  free  institutions, 

...  In  recent  times,  serious  changes  have  taken  place  in  regard  to 
the  highest  hopes,  aspirations,  and  ideals  of  mankind.  .  ,  .  The  first 
change  of  expectation  which  claims  attention  is  the  changed  sentiment 
of  the  people  toward  what  is  new,  and  therefore  untried.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  as  a  rule,  approach  a  new  object,  a  new  theory,  or  a  new 
practice,  with  a  degree  of  hope  and  confidence  which  no  other  people 
exhibit.  The  unknown  is  to  the  savage  terrible ;  the  dark  has  been 
dreadful,  and  evil  has  always  been  imagined  of  it ;  many  highly  civilized 
people  have  an  aversion  to  things  novel ;  but  for  us  Americans  so  many 
new  things  have  proved  to  be  good  things,  that  we  no  longer  look  on 
what  is  novel  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Our  continent  is  new,  and 
has  proved  to  be  rich  ;  our  machinery  is  new,  and  has  proved  to  be  use- 
ful ;  our  laws  are  many  of  them  new,  but  they  have  proved  helpful. 
The  people  have  traversed  many  wilds  and  wastes,  but  have  passed  them 
with  safety,  and  found  good  in  the  unexpkired  and  unknown.   The  untried 
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is  therefore  for  us  do  longer  terrible,  or,  at  least,  to  be  suspected.  Hope 
and  expectation  of  good  spring  in  our  hearts,  as  never  before  in  the 
hearts  of  former  generations. 

Furthermore,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  realized 
doctrines  of  Christianity  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  man  are 
very  reassuring  for  those  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
nation  of  freemen  capable  of  orderly  self-government  The  old  con- 
ceptions of  the  fall  of  man  and  of  the  total  depravity  of  the  race  were 
good  foundations  for  the  regime  of  a  beneficent  despot,  but  not  for  the 
regime  of  self-governing  freemen.  The  modem  doctrine  of  the  steady 
ascent  of  man  through  all  his  history  is  necessarily  welcome  to  republi- 
cans, because  it  justifies  their  political  beliefs.  ...  No  cherished  ideal 
of  our  race  has  undergone  a  more  beneficent  change  during  the  present 
century  than  the  ideal  of  God  ;  and  this  change  makes  strongly  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  The  Christian  Gospel  has  just  begun  to  be 
realized.  We  have  just  begun  to  understand  that  God  is  love.  .  .  . 
This  ideal  promotes  happiness  and  joy.  It  is  not  new;  but  it  is  newly 
realized  by  multitudes.  Now,  these  beneficent  changes  in  the  spiritual 
conceptions  of  large  numbers  of  men  have  taken  place  since  our  country 
took  on  its  present  governmental  structure ;  and  they  have  lent  and  will 
lend  to  that  structure  a  firm  support,  because  they  contribute  generously 
to  the  happiness  and  true  spirituality  of  the  people. 

Finally,  the  object  of  religion  and  the  aim  of  its  ministers  have 
become  wonderfully  different,  since  the  American  republic  was  established, 
from  what  they  were  in  ancient  or  mediaeval  times,  or  even  down  to  the 
opening  of  this  century.  .  ■  .  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  a 
revolution  has  occurred,  which  has  been  felt  more  or  less  in  every  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  in  almost  every  Christian  nation,  but  has 
had  a  broad  sweep  in  the  United  States.  The  primary  objects  of  religion 
and  its  ministers  in  our  day  and  country  are  more  and  more  to  soften 
and  elevate  the  characters  and  lives  of  men  in  this  world,  and  to  amelio- 
rate the  common  lot.  .  .  .  Religion,  by  devoting  itself  to  the  elevation 
of  human  character,  becomes  a  prop  and  stay  of  free  institutions, 
because  these  rest  ultimately  on  the  character  of  the  citizen. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  new  principles  and  forces  which  make 
for  the  permanence  of  the  republic :  toleration  in  religion ;  general 
education  ;  better  domestic  relations  ;  attention  to  the  means  of  public 
health  and  pleasure ;  publicity ;  corporation  service ;  increased  mutual 
dependence  of  man  on  man,  and  therewith  a  growing  sense  of  brother- 
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hood  and  unity ;  the  greater  hopefulness  and  cheerrutness  of  men's  out- 
look on  man,  the  earth,  the  universe,  and  God ;  and  finally,  the 
changing  objects  and  methods  of  religion  and  its  institutions.  It  is 
the  working  of  these  principles  and  forces,  often  unrecognized,  which 
has  carried  the  republic  safely  through  many  moral  difficulties  and 
dangers  during  the  past  thirty  years.  These  things,  and  not  its  size  and 
wealth,  make  us  love  our  country.  These  things,  we  beheve,  will  give 
the  American  republic  long  life.  These  bulwarks  of  the  commonwealth 
will  prove  all  the  stronger  and  more  lasting,  because  women  as  well  as 
men  can  work  on  them,  and  help  to  transmit  them,  ever  broader  and 
firmer,  from  generation  to  generation. 

Charles  William  Eliot,  Seme  Reasons  why  the  American  Republic  may  Endure, 
in  his  American  CoHtributions  to  Civilisation,  and  other  Essays  (New  Vork, 
1897),  47-67  passim. 


208.   The  Future  of  the  Negro  {1899) 

BY  BOOKER  TALIAFERRO  WASHINGTON 

Washington  wu  bom  a  sltvei  but  through  hU  indomitable  enerj^  ind  large  grasp 
of  mind  in  aMailine  the  problems  which  confront  the  negro  in  Ihe  South  be  has 
become  •  leader  of  hi*  people,  a  man  of  internatiocil  repulation,  and  a  v^uable 
factor  in  the  future  of  American  progceas.  —  Bibliography  ai  in  No.  303  above. 

IN  the  fiiture,  more  than  in  the  past,  we  want  to  impress  upon  the  Negro 
the  importance  of  identifying  himself  more  closely  with  the  interests 
Qf  the  South,  —  the  importance  of  making  himself  part  of  the  South. .  .  . 
Id  no  other  way  it  seems  to  me,  can  we  get  a  foundation  for  peace  and 
progress.  He  who  advises  against  this  policy  will  advise  the  Negro  to 
do  that  which  no  people  in  history  who  have  succeeded  have  done.  The 
white  man,  North  or  South,  who  advises  the  Negro  against  it  advises 
him  to  do  that  which  he  himself  has  not  done.  The  bed-rock  upon 
which  every  individual  rests  his  chances  of  success  in  life  is  securing  the 
fiiendship,  the  confidence,  the  respect,  of  his  next-door  neighbour  of 
the  little  community  in  which  he  lives.  Almost  the  whole  problem  of 
the  Negro  in  the  South  rests  itself  upon  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  Negro 
can  make  himself  of  such  indispensable  service  to  his  neighbour  and  the 
community  that  no  one  can  fill  his  place  better  in  the  body  politic. 
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There  is  at  present  no  other  safe  course  for  the  black  man  to  pursue. 
If  the  Negro  in  the  South  has  a  friend  in  his  white  neighbour  and  a  still 
larger  number  of  friends  in  his  community,  he  has  a  protection  and  a 
guarantee  of  his  rights  that  will  be  more  potent  and  more  lasting  than 
any  our  Federal  Congress  or  any  outside  power  can  confer.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  During  slavery  the  Negro  was  taught  every  trade,  every  industry, 
that  constitutes  the  foundation  for  making  a  living.  Now,  if  on  this 
foundation  —  laid  in  rather  a  crude  way,  it  is  true,  but  a  foundation, 
nevertheless  —  we  can  gradually  build  and  improve,  the  future  for  us  is 
bright.  Let  me  be  more  specific.  Agriculture  is,  or  has  been,  the  basic 
industry  of  nearly  every  race  or  nadon  that  has  succeeded.  The  Negro 
got  a  knowledge  of  this  during  slavery.  Hence,  in  a  large  measure,  he 
is  in  possession  of  this  industry  in  the  South  to-day.  The  Negro  can 
buy  land  in  the  South,  as  a  rule,  wherever  the  white  man  can  buy  it,  and 
at  very  low  prices.  Now,  since  the  bulk  of  our  people  already  have 
a  foundation  in  agriculture,  they  are  at  their  best  when  living  in  the 
country,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Plainly,  then,  the  best  thing, 
the  logical  thing,  is  to  turn  the  larger  part  of  our  strength  in  a  direction 
that  will  make  the  Negro  among  the  most  skilled  agricultural  people  in 
the  world.  The  man  who  has  learned  to  do  something  better  than  any 
one  else,  has  learned  to  do  a  common  thing  in  an  uncommon  manner, 
is  the  man  who  has  a  power  and  influence  that  no  adverse  circumstances 
can  take  from  him.  The  Negro  who  can  make  himself  so  conspicuous  as 
a  successful  farmer,  a  large  tax-payer,  a  wise  helper  of  his  fellow-men, 
as  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  trust  and  honour,  whether  the  position 
be  political  or  otherwise,  by  natural  selection,  is  a  hundred-fold  more 
secure  in  that  position  than  one  placed  there  by  mere  outside  force  or 
pressure.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  What  I  have  said  of  the  opening  that  awaits  the  Negro  in  the 
direction  of  agriculture  is  almost  equally  true  of  mechanics,  manufactur- 
ing, and  all  the  domestic  arts.  The  field  is  before  him  and  right  about 
him.  Will  he  occupy  it?  Will  he  "  cast  down  his  bucket  where  he  is  "  ? 
Will  his  friends  North  and  South  encourage  him  and  prepare  him  to 
occupy  it?  ,  .  .  Any  individual  or  race  that  does  not  fit  himself  to 
occupy  in  the  best  manner  the  field  or  service  that  is  right  about 
it  will  sooner  or  later  be  asked  to  move  on,  and  let  some  one  else 
occupy  it. 

But  it  is  asked,  Would  you  confine  the  Negro  to  agriculture,  mechanics, 
and  domestic  arts,  etc.?    Not  at  all;  but  along  the  lines  that  I  have 
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mentioned  is  where  the  stress  should  be  laid  just  now  aod  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  wilt  need  and  njust  have  many  teachers  and  min- 
isters, some  doctors  and  lawyers  and  statesmen ;  but  these  professional 
men  will  have  a  constituency  or  a  foundation  from  which  to  draw  sup- 
port just  in  proportion  as  the  race  prospers  along  the  economic  hnes 
that  X  have  mentioned.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  What  bearing  will  all  this  have  upon  the  Negro's  place  in  the 
South  as  a  citizen  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  our 
government  confers? 

To  state  in  detail  just  what  place  the  black  man  will  occupy  in  the 
South  as  a  citizen,  when  he  has  developed  in  the  direction  named,  is 
beyond  the  wisdom  of  any  one.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  sense  of 
justice  which  can  be  kept  alive  in  the  breast  of  the  American  people. 
Almost  as  much  will  depend  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  Negro  himself. 
That  question,  I  confess,  does  not  give  me  the  most  concern  just  now. 
The  important  and  pressing  question  is,  Will  the  Negro  with  his  own 
help  and  that  of  his  friends  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  now 
surround  him?  When  he  has  done  this,  I  believe  that,  speaking  of  his 
future  in  general  terms,  he  will  be  treated  with  justice,  will  be  given  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  will  be  given  the  recognition  in  a  large  meas- 
ure which  his  usefulness  and  ability  warrant.  .  .  .  Time,  patience,  and 
constant  achievement  are  great  factors  in  the  rise  of  a  race. 

.  .  .  When  a  number  of  Negroes  rise  to  the  point  where  they  own 
and  operate  the  most  successful  farms,  are  among  the  largest  tax-payers 
in  their  county,  are  moral  and  intelligent,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  many 
portions  of  the  South  such  men  need  long  be  denied  tlie  right  of  saying 
by  their  votes  how  they  prefer  their  property  to  be  taxed  and  in  choos- 
ing those  who  are  to  make  and  administer  the  laws. 

...  the  Negro  must  keep  a  strong  and  courageous  heart.  He  cannot 
improve  his  condition  by  any  short-cut  course  or  by  artilicial  methods. 
Above  all,  he  must  not  be  deluded  into  the  temptation  of  believing  that 
his  condition  can  be  permanently  improved  by  a  mere  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  of  words  or  by  any  process  of  mere  mental  gymnastics  or 
oratory  alone.  What  is  desired,  along  with  a  logical  defence  of  his 
cause,  are  deeds,  results,  —  multiplied  results,  —  in  the  direction  of  build- 
ing himself  up,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  one  of  his 
ability  to  succeed. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Tkt  Future  of  the  American  Negro  (Boston,  1899), 

3I4-33S  passim. 
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209.    "The  Future  of  the  Mississippi  Valley" 
{1900) 


BY  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  8USHNELL  HART 


w: 


^HAT  is  the  likelihood  that  the  population  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  will  continue  to  increase?  Nowhere  in  the 
world  are  the  conditions  of  subsistence  more  favorable,  for  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  variety  of  climate  make  possible  an  unequalled  food- 
supply,  which  so  far  has  sufficed  not  only  for  the  people  of  the  valley, 
but  for  their  brethren  on  the  sea-coast  and  for  millions  of  Europeans. 
For  many  years  to  come  this  food-supply  can  be  steadily  increased, 
both  by  opening  up  hitherto  untilled  lands  and  by  more  intensive  culture. 
.  .  .  When  ...  we  see  how  easy  it  is  in  America  to  send  a  surplus 
from  one  district  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  another,  when  we  consider 
the  enormous  credit  facilities  which  enable  the  community  to  endure 
one  or  two,  or  even  three,  years  of  bad  crops  without  starvation  any- 
where, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Mississippi  Valley  may  not 
some  time  contain  a  population  of  350,000,000  comfortable  people,  or 
ten  times  its  present  number.  The  difficult  problem  is  not  to  raise 
sufficient  crops,  but  to  keep  upon  the  land  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons to  till  it ;  but  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  the  home  of  a  most  skilful 
system  of  machinery,  which  amplifies  the  labor  of  the  farmer  twentyfold. 

Certainly  the  West  will  always  be  able  to  clothe  itself.  Its  immense 
cotton-fields  already  furnish  hundreds  of  millions  of  yards  of  fabrics  for 
men  and  women ;  its  cattle  ranges  prepare  for  everybody  a  leathcm 
carpet  between  the  foot  and  the  too-adherent  soil ;  and  if  its  sheep  still 
shyly  hold  back  from  the  encouragement  of  the  wool  schedules  in  the 
tariff,  the  West  has  always  a  surplus  of  food  products  and  manufactured 
goods,  with  which  it  may  buy  its  woollen  clothing  from  other  lands. 

The  problem  of  immigration  is  different.  The  free  land  which  drew 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Scandinavians,  Germans,  and  Europeans  to 
the  Western  prairies  is  no  longer  to  be  found.  Relatively  to  the  total 
population,  the  immigrants  are  already  becoming  fewer  every  year ;  and 
a  generation  hence,  when  the  children  of  the  Pole  and  Hungarian,  the 
Italian,  the  Dane,  the  Greek,  and  the  Armenian,  have  been  fused  in  the 
crucible  of  the  public  schools,  and  shaj^ed  by  the  mutual  hammering  of 
playmates  and  friends,  the  population  of  the  valley  will  be  more  dis- 
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tinctly  American  —  not  the  old  American  descended  almost  wholly  from 
English  ancestors,  but  a  vigorous,  active,  and  probably  open-minded 
composite  American.  The  negro  problem  is  serious  in  only  half  a  dozen 
of  the  valley  States,  and  does  not  hem  in  the  fiiture  of  the  Mississippi 
Basin  as  it  does  that  of  the  South  Atlantic  Slates. 

The  greatest  checks  to  the  rapid  increase  of  national  population  in 
the  history  of  the  world  have  been  famine,  disease,  and  war.  .  .  .  Yet, 
so  far  as  we  can  look  into  the  future,  there  will  be  bread  and  to  spare 
for  the  children  of  this  great  household.  .  .  .  The  advance  of  medical 
science  makes  the  Mississippi  Valley  reasonably  safe  from  devastation 
by  pestilence.  As  for  war,  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  now  no  enemies 
within  the  Union,  and  from  invasion  St.  Louis  is  as  safe  as  Nijni-Nov- 
gOFod  or  Stanley  Pool. 

Hence  the  only  probable  check  upon  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
is  one  which  has  already  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  Union  —  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  giving  children  a  good  start,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  the  size  of  families.  ,  .  .  This  means  a  slower  rate  of 
increase.  The  Mississippi  Valley  has  more  than  doubled  its  population 
in  every  twenty-five  years  during  the  last  century.  At  that  rate  it  would 
have  560,000,000  in  the  year  2000,  but  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  predict  a  population  of  200,000,000  in  that  year,  for  it  would  be 
almost  as  dense  as  Belgium  or  Holland. 

If  the  present  average  scale  of  living  continue,  every  doubling  of  the 
population  will  mean  a  doubling  of  available  capital  and  wealth.  But 
who  can  say  whether  the  mechanical  discoveries  of  the  next  century  may 
not  vastly  increase  the  average  wealth?  and,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
can  say  how  far  property  may  be  concentrated  in  a  few  hands  or  com- 
bined in  some  kind  of  national  sociahsm?  The  wealth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  in  arable  land  already  lies  beneath  the  feet  of  the  people, 
but  the  upper  slopes  on  the  Appalachian  rim  of  the  valley  are  still  very 
little  cultivated,  though  the  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Georgia  moun- 
tains are  probably  capable  of  supporting  as  abundant  and  as  thriving 
a  population  as  that  of  the  Black  Forest  or  the  ranges  of  the  Jura 
Mountains.  In  the  lowlands  exhausted  soils,  formerly  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin,  are  now  restored  by  the  wide -spreading  use  of  fertilizers ;  and  as 
population  grows  and  land  becomes  more  valuable,  a  stop  will  be  put  to 
the  annihilation  of  soil  through  cutting  ofT  the  timber  and  the  conse- 
quent waste  of  the  steep  slopes  thus  exposed  to  nmning  water.  Every- 
where a  more  intensive  cultivation  must  come  in.     The  day  is  past 
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when  twenty- five  good  crops  of  wheat  can  be  raised  from  the  same  land 
except  by  rotation  and  skilful  husbandry.  The  amazing  heritage  of 
wealth  in  the  rich  soil  must  be  hoarded.  .  .  . 

Pork,  com,  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  steel  rails,  reapers,  wagons,  shelf 
hardware,  and  shingles  will  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  West,  But 
will  the  Mississippi  Valley  take  its  place  among  the  great  intellectual 
communities  of  the  world  ?  .  ,  . 

...  if  popular  education,  intelligence,  and  natural  keenness  make  up 
civilization,  the  West  is  a  highly  civilized  community ;  and  there  are  many 
reasons  for  supposing  that  it  has  the  conditions  for  a  broader  intellectual 
growth.  First  of  all,  it  is  freer  than  any  other  great  area  of  the  earth's 
surface  from  the  trammels  of  an  official  religion ;  several  of  the  coast 
colonies  had  established  churches,  but  not  one  community  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  except  Louisiana.  .  .  . 

...  the  district  schools  in  the  West  are  probably  as  good  as  those  in 
the  remote  parts  of  New  England  ;  and  the  great  city  systems  are,  upon 
the  whole,  superior  to  those  of  the  East.  ,  ,  , 

.  .  .  When  it  comes  to  universities,  the  average  provision  in  the  West 
is  excellent,  and  most  of  the  newer  States  have  a  general  system  of  com- 
plete government  education,  for  the  Stale  universities  have  direct  rela- 
tions with  the  public  schools,  and  are  superior  in  equipment  and  prestige 
to  the  denominational  colleges.  .  .  . 

The  difficulty  about  intellectual  life  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  not  so 
much  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  things  of  the  mind  as  a  lack  of  local  tradi- 
tions. .  .  .  How  can  there  be  traditions  in  a  city  like  Minneapolis, 
where  not  one  adult  in  twenty  was  born  in  the  place  or  perhaps  in  the 
State?  The  North  and  Northwest  are  now  undergoing  a  tremendous 
social  change  through  the  renting  of  great  farms  to  new-comers,  while 
the  owners  live  in  villages  or  towns.  This  means  that  the  children  will 
not  know  "  the  old  place,"  and  the  grandchildren  will  have  not  so  much 
as  a  myth  of  the  old  oaken  bucket.  Even  in  old  cities  like  Albany  and 
Baltimore  it  is  hard  to  build  up  a  civic  sentiment —  a  sense  of  gratitude 
to  ancestors  and  responsibility  to  posterity.  Perhaps  as  population 
becomes  more  stable  this  feeling  will  grow  up  in  the  West,  but  it  is  hard 
to  realize  the  effect  upon  a  community  of  such  rapid  changes  of  life  that 
not  one  child  in  twenty  will  live  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather. 

Of  the  continued  material  wealth  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  and  a  political  structure  designed  for  small  agricultural 
communities   has  somehow  proved  at  least  moderately  successful  for 
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large  States  containing  great  cities.  But  for  ages  to  come  the  principal 
output  and  wealth  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  must  be  agricultural ;  and 
the  greatest  danger  is  a  separation  of  interest  between  the  tiller  of'the 
soil  (allied,  perhaps,  with  the  workman  at  the  forge)  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  capitalist  and  the  professional  and  business  man  on  the  other 
side.  At  present  the  social  forces  are  well  balanced,  and  immigration 
has  not  brought  the  great  dangers  usually  ascribed  to  it;  but  if  the 
farms  are  to  f^ll  into  the  hands  of  a  rent-paying  peasantry,  and  the  own- 
ers are  not  to  live  in  the  midst  of  that  peasantry  and  to  share  their 
interests,  as  do  the  land-owners  in  European  countries,  then  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  may  yet  see  social  contests  which  will  make  the  French 
Revolution  seem  mild.  The  two  bases  of  the  present  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  that  great  region  are  —  first,  the  intelligence,  honesty,  and 
orderliness  of  the  average  man,  and  secondly,  the  belief  that  the  farmer 
and  the  wage-earner  get  a  fair  share  of  the  output. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  The  Future  of  the  Mississippi  t^alley,  in  Harper's 
Nerv  Monthly  Magaxine,  February,  1900  (New  York,  etc.),  C,  41^424 
passim. 
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Chacleslon,  Si.  Michael's  Church.  ii.4.aB5: 
descriplion  in  1699,  94-95:  in  1743,  99; 
suirender.  bob;  Democralic  conveniion 
in  i860,  iv,  151-155;  secession  eicile- 
menl,  183-186.  —  See  also  Carolinaa. 
Souih  Caiolina.  Sumler. 

Charleilm  Mercury,  iv,  16a. 

Charleslown    (Mass.).   sell)ement,   i,  371; 

Chanters,  as  sources,  I,  5.  ii,  5:  defence 
□f  Virginian,  i,  318-333-,  Massachusells, 
granled,  367,  demand  for  surrender,  3B7, 
quashed,  46a;  Rhode  Island,  401,  407: 
New  England,  defended,  ii,  133-137;  loss 
of  New  England,  133-136 ;  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  annul,  questioned,  137;  righls 
under,  394-395.  —  See  also  Colonies, 
CoDSIitution,  Proprietors,  and  colonies  b^ 

Chue,  Salmon  PoltlaDd.  on  relief  of  Sum- 
ter, iv,  an  ;  Russell's  impression  of,  agi ; 
Debate  in  thk  Caiiiket,4oo-402;  on 
emancipation,  401. 

Chutellnz.  Muquli  de,  on  the  American 
army,  ii,  n\\  How  the  Frontiers 
WERE  SETTLEH,  393-393;    Trai'eli,  y)2. 

497,  iii,  II,  69:     At    Washington's 


Headquarters,  ii,  495-497;  in  Boston, 
iii,  33;  Spirit  of  American  Democ- 
racy, B6-S9. 

Chatham,  Earl  of.  — See  Pill,  William. 
Chattanooga,  attack  al  Brown's  Feny,  n, 

373-376;  Thomas's  report  on  bailies  at, 

386-3B9. 
Cbanncy,  Chatles,  Fears  of  Episcopacy, 

ii.  418-430;  LeHtr  lo  a  Pritnd.  430. 

CbMYii,  Ezeldel.  Witches'  Testiuony, 

ii,  40-48, 
Chesapealie    (ship),  capture   of,  lii,  395- 

400, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  naval  actions  in,  ii,  575- 

576.  609. 
Chew  house,  al  Germanlown.  ii.  41. 
Chicago,  description  in  1B33.  iii.  475-47B; 

Republican  eonvenlion  in  i860,  iv,  155- 

159 ;  war  meeting  in  186a,  aja-^Qd. 
Chicago  River,  i,  140, 
ChiMgo  Ttlbune.  A  War   Meeting,  iv, 

333-336;    Capture  of   F'ort  Dokbl- 

SON.  334-338. 

Chickamauga,  Federal  account  of  battle  at 

iv.  381-385. 
Child,  Robeit.  and  othera,  A  Demand  for 

A  Share  in  thk  Government,  i,  390- 

39a- 
Chili.  Drake's  plundering.  I,  S3;  interest  of 

United  Slates  in.  iv,  561-563, 
Chimneys  and  firc-pUces,  care  of.  ii.  an. 
China,  Cabot  thinks  he  discovers, 1.69;  hm* 

to  reach,  161;  open-door  policy.  i»,  616- 

618;  Boxer  insuireciion.  619-611. 
Cbitteodeo,  Lucius  Engene.  Pttumal  Rem- 

inllctltcri.Yi.q;  LAST  EFFORT  AT  COM- 
PROMISE, 104-109;  Deialri  andProcted- 
ings  of  Iht  Conference  CohiihIiom,  109. 

Choate,  Rufus,  Worti.  iv,  10. 

Chrlsllnna  (Pcnn.).  tragedy  at.  iv,  S4-87. 

Chrislianity.  opportunity  among  Indians,  I, 
139, 156-157. — See  also  Indians,  Religioii, 

Christina.  Fort,  on  Ihe  Delaware,  i,  550. 

Chrisiison  Wenlock.  condemned  Quaker, 
i,  481-+84. 

Church,  in  Virginia,  1,341;  sutliage  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 39o-'39a ;  attendance  enforced, 
4B7-48B;  government  in  New  England, 
495;  of  Elngland.  dissenters,  ii,  53-53;  ten- 
dency 10  undermine.  106;  church  wardens, 
aio,  iia-aij;  allempt  to  cilablilb,  189- 
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990,418-4301  — See  also  Religion,  Tolera- 

Churchill,  Charles.  TAi  Norlh  Brilax.  11,380. 
Cibola,  journey  lo,  1,  60. 
Cider,  producllot.  of,  ill,  69. 
ClguBre.  Columbus's  informatlan,  1,  45. 
Cincinnali,  Order  of,  ll,  636-6x7. 
Cilations.  pnnciples  of,  1. 17,  li,  23-24. 
Clliiensblp.  .-ilaie    and    national,   Iv,   136; 
negro.  136-139. —  See  ^'^  Govemmeni, 
1.  Suffrage. 


cup.  ThomM.  The  Historv  or  Valr- 

COLLEUE,  11,  355-358. 

Claik,  Geoige  Rogers,  the  Conquesf  of 

THE    ILLINOIS    CoUNTRV.    il,    579-58''; 

JoMrnai.  583. 
CUik,  John  Batea.  How  to  Rt.iULATK 

TKUsrs.iv,  641-644;    yVsj/j,  644. 
Clark,  Waller,  State  Rtcotdsof  Nerlk  Cart- 
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also  Municipal  Life. 
Civil  rights,  under  lourleenlh  ami 

Iv.  4B3-483;  military  governor! 

485-489.  — See    also     Constituti 

groes.  RcconstrUL-tlon. 
Civil  service  reform.  It.  636-633. 
Civil  War,  cnascs.  iv,  151-327 ;  th 

170-173:  soulbcrn   indifference 

southern  reliance  on  coiion,  tg: 
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Iroops,  321. 225 ;  salire  on  outbreak,  ai4- 
330:  condnion^  of,  228-3051  non)i<.-m 
call  to  arms,  230-232,  336-237 ;  war  meel- 
ings.  333-336.  358-359;  resolutions  on, 
335;  Everett  on.  237-239;  northern  war 
songs.  259-263;  southern  war  songs,  377- 
280,  382-383  r  war-lime  govemineni.  387- 
305;  Seward  and  Lincoln  on  policy  of. 
2t;3-295:  Bright  on,  396-29B;  Trent  affair. 
298-301;  Lincolnon,  303-305,  399;  prog- 
ress ol.  306-444;  jear  of  preparation. 
306-323;  Pliillips  on,  306-309;  northern 
pieparalions.  314-319:  southern  prepa- 
rations. 319-323 ;  year  of  discouragement, 
324-358;  year  of  advance,  359-389:  draft 
riot  in  New  York,  376-381 ;  Garrison  on, 
395-397:  Confiscation  Acl,  398;  Vallan- 
digham  on,  402-405 ;  year  of  victory.  412- 
444;  salire  on  elose  ol.  440-444.  — Sne 
also  Army  (Confeilerntc,  United  Slates), 
Confederate  States,  Em.intipalion,  Freed- 
men,  Navy  (American),  North.  Olficers, 
Secession,  Slavery,  South,  battles  by 
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Claike.  Hanty.  A  Puritans  Will  and 
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Clarke,  James  V..  Anli-SJaviry  Payt,  iv,  9. 

Clay,  Henry.  M'wii.iii,  11;  Justihcation 
OF  IHE  War.  417-420;  American  en- 
voy.417-429;  Exn>siTIONOt-TilE  Mon- 
roe DocrRiNE.  499-501;  TiieKai-eich 
Letter,  646-649. 

Clayboiune,  William,  status,  i,  145. 248 :  hos- 
tility, 155. 364:  The  Question  of  Kent 
ISLANIt.  357-361;  petition.  357:  Balii- 
more's  rejoinder,  359;  decision  against, 


Clayton,  John,  Thf.Cult 

BACco,  i,  19.  yyj-'iio. 
Clayton,  Victoria  Vilglnia,  MouK  LIFE  of 

A  Soutiif.rn  Lady,  iv.  244-347:   WtUt 

and  niaik.  247. 
Clearing-house  loan  certificates,  iv,  536-521 
Cle^y,  benefit  of.  claimed,  ii,  193. 
Cleveland,  C  F,.  in  peace  conference,  f», 

S07. 
Cleveland.  Grovei,  A  Condition.  HOT  a 

Theory,  iv,  518-530. 
"Clint."  Taking  ok  Vicksburg.  ir.  368- 

37>- 
Clinton.  Oenetal  Oeorge.  ABANDONMENT 

OF  NEW  YORK,  ii.  554-556. 
Clinton,  Gorenioi  Geoige.  A  GOVERNOR'S 

PERQUISrTE.S.  ii,  163-164. 
Clothing,  in  Eln gland,  i,  148- r49. 
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Cochian,  Samuel  D.,  A  FugitiVB  CaS^ 

iii,  630-633. 
Coddington.  William,  charter,  I,  401. 
Coercion,  issue  of,  ii.  434-453- 
Coffee,  in  Mexico,  iii,  491. 
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CofBD,  ChulH  CulctOD.  Contrabands. 

iv,408-4iii  Four  Ytan  of  FigUlng.  411. 
CofllD,   LaTJ,   On   the    UNuergkound 

Railroad,  iv.ao-83;  Kaninnciiuei,  S3, 

ColdtD.  C«dw*lladM,  The  French  and 

THE  Fur  Trade.  u,3ao-3i4;  Hlilorjof 
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Colei.BIrd  Sim,  the  Machine  andtke 
Boss,  iv.  644-646:  Municipal  Omitra. 
Mfli/,646. 

CoUtciatua  Adamanlaa.  i.  532, 

Colleciions  of  documenls.  i.  9-1O1  li,  II~I3, 
iii.  7-9.  i".  6-7. 

Colleges,  in  England,  i,  151;  William  and 
Mary,  3lo-31»;  Harvard.  449,  467-47J, 
498,  li,  366-171;  founding  ol  Vale,  li,  955- 
358;  exam  ina  I  ions,  173-375  ;  in  New  Jet- 
sey.  beginnmg  ot.  3B8 ;  in  1784.  iii.  31-33. 
—  See  also  Education,  Inlflleclujl  LUe. 

Colonies,  documents  of,  as  soun-es,  i,  5,  ii, 
3,  s.  6;  sources  on.  i.  9-15,  li.  14-91 ;  con- 
ditions of  colonitalion.i.  145-170;  advan- 
tages, ija:  regulation  of.  171-186; 
Massachuselis  Company's  suggeslion, 
178;  adminislmlion  in  England,  184; 
emigration  to,  187-199;  Robinson's  ad- 
vice to  colonists,  187;  character  of  early 
Virginians,  106;  Baltimore's  inslruclions, 
347-353;  purposes  of  colonication,  349; 
character  in  Maryland,  367-371 ;  charter 
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eounlry,  138-141 
of  judges  from  England.' 140;  militia  of, 
140;  union  of,  140;  emulalion  in.  140, 
suggestion  of  siainp  duties.  141 ;  distin- 
guished (rom  provinces.  141-143 ;  charac- 
ter of  first  settlers,  143;  good  effect  on  the 
country,  143;  kinds  of  population. 


royal  g- 


t,  143 ; 


neni,  149;  English  law  in.  149- 
150;  legislalive  power,  151 ;  inslruclions, 
153;  executive  salaries,  166-169 ;  elections, 
171-173;  luromoning  of  juries,  188-189; 
grand  jury  charged.  1B9-191 ;  life  In,  334- 
343;  episcopacy.  389-390,  418-^430; 
French,  313-336;  question  of  indepen- 
dence, 353-353;  Albany  Plan  of  Union, 
357-360 ;  Grenville'i  icbeiTke  of  taxalion. 


381-383;  the  Ohio  counity,  387-391; 
rights  limiied  by  charters,  394-395 ;  smug- 
gling In,  396-397;  Stamp  Act  riot.  397-400; 
declaration  of  rights  and  griev;inces.  403- 
404;    Franklin  on  the  stale  of,  407-411; 

England.  409-411;  Townshend's  uucalion 
scheme,  413-415;  complaint  of  acts  of 
trade,  415-417;  troops  in, 430-433;  "Sons 
of  Liberty."  430;  Dickinson's  plea  for 
moderalion.  433-436 ;  stalemenl  of  griev- 
ances, 443-445;  Sam  Johnson's  reply, 
445-448 :  attitude  of  George  1 1 1. 451-453 ; 
beginning  of  (he  Revolution,  455-457; 
mobs  in.  458-461 :  opposition  10  Britain, 
483;  change  into  states,  5I9-Sa4.  534" 
539;  American  experience,  iv.  591-594; 
government  of  Spanbh  cessions.  593-594, 
601-607;  conditions,  S94-^l  Spanish 
government  of,  S9S-597;   Hoar  on,  608- 
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Colimbtan  Mast.  iii.  303,  396. 

CalDmbiu.  CbriatophBT.  Discovery  of 
America,!,  35-40;  meniioaed  by  Alexan- 
der VI,  41;  The  Thirst  for  Gold, 

44-4B;  StUctLeUirs,!^:  English  account 

Columbus,  Diego,  i.  44. 

Commerce,  importance  of,  in  Boston,  iii, 
34;  Chinese,  55;  Spanish,  55;  East  Indian, 
55;  amount  and  variety,  63-65;  agricul- 
tural exports,  78:  under  Confederation. 
136;  EarlofSheftield  on.  163-166;  Brilish 
restrictions  on.  167-170;  Hamilton  on 
regulation,  iSo;  Annapolis  Convention 
on.  186;  effects  of  War  ol  iSia,  430-433; 
before  War  of  1813.  431;  progress  in 
foreign,  450-453;  Inletstale  Commission, 
iv,  531-533.—  See  also  Trade. 

Commissioti,  a  royal,  iii,  170-171. 

Commlatlonera  of  Muyland  ud  Penmiyl- 
vaoU,  The  Runninc  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line,  ii.  107-109. 

Commlwloner*  of  tht  ifnlted  CalDiilea  ot 
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Treaty,  i.  331-334;  Proceedings  of 
the  First  Ameeicak  Federation, 
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447-451 ;  A  New  England  Opinion  op 
THE  Dutch,  S79-SBS- 

Commissionen  to  the  Donhern   coloniei, 

report,  if  438-430. 
CoDunlttM   of    Hew   Totk    Legislatore, 

peftiLS  OP  State  Banking,  111,441-445. 

Commillee  of  Seven,  StiiJf  sf  Hittory  tn 

Scheoli.  iii,  1,  3,  iv,  I. 
"  Common  Seil8e,"THREATSOFSGCBSS]ON, 

CoDiiiioiM,  House  of,  The  Statb  of  the 

Colonies,  ii,  407-1  "■ 

Compacii,  Bmong  Mates,  iii.  137-118. 

Companies  (or  coloniiBtian,  records,  i,  5- 
'71  Virginia,  17a;  Plymouth,  175;  Council 
for  New  England,  175;  Masaachusells. 
17a.  -  See  also  colonies  by  name. 

Compensation.  —  See  Salary, 

Compromise,  ol  1850,  in  Congress,  i»,  48- 
58;  Websler  on,  51-35;  oppos. 
Seward.  56-58;  extent  of  principle,  97, 
113;  atlempls  in  1860-1861,  193-195,  ac^- 
3io;  objections  to,  iW-aPS:  peaee  con 
ference,  304-309;  Crittenden,  309-310 
(iitility  of  attempts  al,  338. — See  also 
Missouri  Compromise,  Slavery. 

Coneilinlion.  opposed  by  Patrick  Henry, 
ii,  586-587. 

Concord  [Mass.),  conflict  at,  ii,  546-550. 

Concord  (N.H,),  Rtccrds,  ii,  17. 

Confederate  Stales,  proposed  by  Alabama, 
iv,  1SS-189:  Davis  on  principles  of.  189- 
19a;  reliance  on  cotton,  19a;  ta«  in  kind, 
3j6,  149;  proceedings  in  Congress,  340- 
143;  hopes  of  foreign  recognidon,  840; 
war  policy,  341-343;  conscription  ei. 
emption  for  large  slaveholders.  341-343; 
paper  money,  347-351 ;  speculation,  348, 
353-355;  prices,  34B-355;  financial  legis- 
lation, 349:  barlirr  in.  349-350;  scarcity 
111,350-351;  Richmond  In  1865,  351-355; 
criticism  of  llie  govemmenl.  351-355; 
price  o[  gohj,  353;  friendliness  of 
Napoleon  III.  301-303;  development  of 
war  supplies.  319-333 ;  government  block- 
ade-runners. 333;  confidence  of  success, 
371;  Lincoln's  offer  of  pardon.  459-460, 
eiceptions.  460 ;  rei^tablishmenl  of  slate 
goremmenls  In.  by  loyal  citicens,  460-461. 
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464,471;  a  conquered  c< 
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—  See  also  Army  (Confederate),  Civi, 
War,  EmancipalioD,  Fieedmen.  Recon- 
slruclion.  Secession,  Slavery.  South. 
Confederation,  difficulties  in  framing  Arti- 
cles of,  ii.  S39-S43;  Maryland  refiises  to 
join,  591-593;  completed,  604 ;  in  general, 
iii.  130-197;  revenues,  lao-iaa;  public 
: ;  preferred  creditor,  111 ;  inade- 
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137;  Jedidiah  Morw 
on,  131-137;  Thomas  Paine  on.  168: 
Hamilton  on.  177-183,  346;  lack  of  au- 
thority, iBi ;  public  opinion,  185-187.  — 
See  also  Congress,  Revolution. 

Confiscation  Act,  Greeley  on,  i»,  398. 

Congress.  First  Continental,  meeting,  ii, 
434-439;  Adams-s  esdmale.  438. 

Congress,  Second  Continental,  The  Ne- 
cessity OF  SEI,F-De FENCE,  ii,  443-445; 
proceedings.  535-530 ;  debate  over  inde- 
pendence. 537-539;  debate  over  slavery. 
539-541;  debate  over  voting.  541-543; 
debate  over  stale  boundaries,  S4a-S43; 
fallmg-off  in  character,  S13-545;  appealed 
to  by  Washington,  560-563;  recompense 
promised  to  Steuben,  585. 

Congress,  Stamp  Act,  statement  of  rights 
and  grievances,  ii,  403-404. 

CoDgnii  of  the  Dnited  State!  (Confeder- 
ation),  yournah.   ii,  13.  445,  "i.  8.  M?. 

9;  receives  Washington's  resignation,  ii, 
637-639;   revenues,   iii,   133;    CHARTER 

OF  THS  FIRST  Territorial  Colony, 

143-147;  Northwest  OrdinatKe.  154-15S; 
Call  of  a  Conventiok,  igB-aoo,— 
See  also  Confederation. 
Congress  of  the  Uniled  Stales.  library,  ti, 
10;  discussions  on  tariff,  iii,  163-364,434- 
436;  on  scat  of  govemmenl.  369-373;  on 
jay  Treaty,  315-319:  on  Louisiana,  373- 
376,410-414:  on  War  of  1B13,  417-410; 
on  internal  improvements,  43^440!  on 
the  Constitution.  536-540.  544-5481  on 
slavery,  633-635,  '"i  i4''-'44:  on  free 
speech,  iii,  633-636;  on  Texas,  653-655 ;  on 
Wilmol  Proviso.  iv,3S-40;  on  extension 
ol  the  Conslilution  to  leriitories,  40-43: 
on  compromise  of  1850,  48-55.  56-58; 
control  of  slavery  in  terrilories,  130-131, 
133-135:  debate  od  secession.  169-17^ 
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199-301 ;  cocTcion  of  seceding  states.  19S ; 
discussion  ol  emancipation,  403-405;  re- 
admission  of  southern  memtiers,  45J, 
461,  471 ;  power  ot  reconstruction  in.  463- 
464-  473-474;  amendments  to  tJie  Con- 
siitmion,  465-4^.  482-485.  49»-494; 
Johnson  on  rcconstruclion  policy  of, 
469-470;  recon  SI  ruction  theory  of,  47'- 
47S ;  usurpations  of,  477  ;  basis  of  rcpre- 
senlfllion  in.  483;  control  of  sufTrage. 
493;  election  e«rin(!-lund  appropriations, 
501-502;  discussion  on  coin.igc.  519-53" : 
resolutions  on  Cuba,  577;  discussion  on 
imperialism,  6o3-6lI,  —  See  also  Consti- 

Congress  (ship),  destroyed  by  the  Merri- 

mac.  iv,  331-333. 
Omgriitumal  Diiatti,  iii,  9, 540.  548,—  See 

also  Annals  of  Congress,  Congressional 

Globe,  Congressional  Record. 
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New  York,  542;  New  Jersey  selilers.  566; 
relations  with  the  Dutch,  579-585;  Dutch 
claims  lo,  583;  government,  ii,  59-60.  143; 
charaeler.  aaB;  trade.  aaS-iag;  army  of. 
Ill,  47;  public  land  aw.irdcd  10,  128;  no 
paper  currency.  136.  —  See  also  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  New  York. 
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ii,6t. 

Constables,  duties,  ii,  103-309. 

Conslitulion,  of  Carolina,  i.  aSo-zSa;  of 
Counecticut,  415-419;     French  view  of 


British,  ii,  144-149;  of  New  Hampshire, 
S34-537-  —  See  also  Charters.  Govern- 
ment, colonies  by  name,  and  neit  title. 
Uonsiiiution,  of  the  United  Stales,  Iraming 
of,  iii,  311-332;  arguments  against,  aaS' 
233.335-237.  147-249.  a5'-254;  ratifica- 
tion of,  533-254;  action  of  Congress,  333- 
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acts  directly  on  the  people,  176;  supreme 
law,  176;  not  a  compact,  176-178;  per- 
petual. 178;  and  Republican  party,  199- 
303;  amendments  proposed,  104,  aoB; 
secession  Inoperative  against,  46a,  470; 
only  law  over  states  in  rebellion.  463,473: 
thineenth amendment. 465-467;  Congreu 
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mdment.  493-494. 
—  See  also  Artieiesof  Confederation, Con- 
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einment.  Secession,  States,  Uniied  State*. 
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514;  Annapolis,  iii,  185-187.  — See  also 
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Slkedule  of  Ghievances,  iii,  183-1B4. 

Conway.  Heniy  Ssymoar,  The  Repeal 
OF  THF.  Stamp  Act,  11,411-412. 
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563. 
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Mexico.  493. 
CoroeJl  University  Library,  i,  S,  ii.  lOi 
ComwallJa,  Maiqala,  Carrespvndtmct,  il,  19, 
618:  in  the  Carol inus  and  Vii^nia,  606- 
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TOWt*.  61S-61B. 

Coronndo,  expedition,  i,  6o-&t.   * 
Corporalioni.  beneficial  effects,  iv,  660. 
Correspondence,   committees   of,   attitude 

toward  Tories,  ii,  470-471. 
Corlet.  Hernando,  in  Mexico,  i.  49-53- 
Corwin,  Thomai,  An  Opponent  of  the 

War,  iv.  84-^6. 
Colby,  William,   A   Governor's    Plea 

POR  Patronage,  ii.  153-154;   libelled, 

193-«94- 
Cotton,  introduced,  iii.  67 ;  gin,  71 ;  method 

of  cultivation,  71-79;    in   Mexico.  491; 

reliance  of  South  on,  iv,  451 ;   planting 

after  Civil  War,  451-453. 
Cotton,  John,  Norton's  life  of.  i.  33,335-339; 
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Councils,  records  of,  as  sources,  i,  5.  ii,  6 
Council  for  Foreign  Plantations,  i,  184- 
186;  Maryland,  Procttdings,  361 ;  Council 
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council,  175-179;  Mayor,  R«coTder,  Al- 
deimeo,  and  CommDn  ConncU  of  Albany. 
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339-331- 

County,  on  the  Delaware,  ii,  73-74;  juries. 
18S-189;  court,  305-206. 
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POR  NOT  Going  to  Church,  i,  4B7-488. 

CoDioel,  Alphonoe  de,  Bering  Sea  Arbi- 
tration, jv.  564-567. 

Courts,  colonial,  tecorda  of.  1.5,  ii,6;  judg- 
ments valid  in  olher  colonies,  i,  450; 
Contt  of  Perqulmana,  Records  op  a 
Precinct  C0URT,ii.igi-i93;  aproseeu- 
llon,  193-199;  appi>iotiDentofjudges,303; 


defects,  303-304 ;  need  of  court  of  appeal 
and  equity,  304;  business  of  a  county 
court,  305-308 ;  admiralty.  396-397. — See 
also  Government,  Juries,  Missouri,  Su- 
preme Court.  Trials. 

Coie,  Tench,  industries  OF  THE  United 
States,  iii, 63-66;  Vtea>.(A. 

Cradock,  Matthew,  house,  i,  3;  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  178. 

Craniton,  Samuel,  An  Explanation  by 
Rhode  Island,  ii,  49-53. 

Crawfoid,  Samuel  Wyllo,  Crisis  in 
South  Carolina,  iv,  la^tBfi;  Gtntiu 
of  Ike  Civii  War.  186. 

Credit,  public,  iii,  355-357.  — See  atao 
Finances,   Money. 

Creditors,  American  and  British,  ii,  624. 

CriveccEui,  Hector  St.  John,  Lttttrt,  iii.  it, 
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Crittenden,  John  Jordan,  Explanation 
OF  THE  Crittenden    Coupromise, 

Cuba,  negotiations  concerning,  iii.  502-506; 
a  southern  notice  of,  507-508 ;  concern  of 
United  States  in  insurrection  in,  iv,  557- 
561;  intervention  threatened,  560;  reasons 
for  war,  S73-57S;  condition  in  (898. 
576;  message  on,  576;  independence 
recogiiiied.  577;  control  of.  disavowed, 
577;  Santiago  campaign,  586-588; 
Spanish  sovereignty  relinquished,  5S9; 
American  government  in.  601-603.  ~  See 

Cumberland  (ship),  destroyed  by  the  Merri- 
mac.  iv.  339-333. 

Currency,  coniinenlal.  ii.  601-603;  power 
over.  111,178:  Hamilton  on,  376-381; 
State,  441-445;  Sherman  on  proper  use 
of.  '1'.  533;  Sherman  Act.  533-536;  re- 
demption ot  540.  —  See  also  Finances, 
Money. 
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Court,  iii.  9,  450,  iv,  8. 
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Cunis.  George  William.  Ora/umi  and  Ad- 
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Cnrwen,  Samuel,  yournal  and  Utteri,  ii, 
31.  349,  480:  H  loyalist  refugee.  35 ;  THE 
LouisHURG  Expedition,  346-349;  The 
Lot  of  the  Refugee.  477-4S0. 
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lory  of  Newtitrypott,  433, 
Culler,  Manasseb.  Lifi,  «ic.,  iii,  109. 
Culls.  J.  M.,  Uriif  l>eatist.  iv,  100. 
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I>*ii«,  Richard  Heniy,  On  the  Coast  or 
CaUFORNJa,  i»,  ii-ts;  Two  liars 
More  t/u  Mall.  15;  ATTACK  ON  a 
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Dancing,  sermon  on,  iii,  510-511. 

I>«B«,  Nathan,  The  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance, iii,  154-158. 
Danfoith,    Thomas,    The  Revolution 
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Dankara,  Jaapar,  A  Godlkss  Emigrant 
Skip,  i,  197-199;  7oirr»d/.  '99.  SOI.  590; 

Two  Dutchmen  in  Boston.  496-501; 

Condition  of  New  York  in  1679. 

586-590. 
Danven,  General  Gage's  house  at.  ii.  3. 
Daitmontb,  Earl  of,  .A  RErKiMANli  to  a 

Colonial  Govkrnor,  ii,  169-170. 
Dales,  use  or.  i.  17.  ii.  14, 
DaTonpoit,  John,  A  Defence  of  Theoc- 

RACV,  i.  330-333;    Discouru  aioul  Ctvtl 

Girveriimml.iyi;  founder ol  New  Haven. 

414. 
Davii,     Chailai    Augaitus,    Jackson's 

Political   Spectacles,   iii.    540-544; 

Ltlttri  efMafor  "Jack  Dimming.  544. 
DaTia,   Jefferaon,    Principles   ov   the 

CONFEIJERACY,  i»,  189-193;    salire  on, 

23^-330;  criiicism  of, 355;  SUprUES  for 

the  CosfeIieRacv.  319-333;  Kill  and 

Fall  of  lilt  CoHftdrralt  CovrmmiHl.  333. 
Danis,  John  C.  B..  UniUd  -'itatts  Ktforli, 

iii.  9.  iv.  8. 
Sana,  Reuben,  KtcolletHoni  of  Miisissipfi, 

ir,  9.  i8a,  113;   Secession  Spirit  in 

Mississippi,  i8o-i8a;  In  the  Confki>- 

EKATE  CONCRESS,  240-143. 

Day,  William  Rnfni,  Ultihati'M  IN  THE 
Negotiation  of  Pf-*ce.  iv.  588-590. 

I>eane.  Charles,  DoeumiHtaiy  Hiilory  of 
Maint.  i,  160,  430. 

Deane,  Silai,  Paptrt,  ii,  19. 


DrBow,  J.  D.  a.  MitrquetU  and  JtKtti 
Vqjiage  to  tki  MUiissippi,  i.  14a 

Debl.nalionat.sute of. ii, 598-600;  JeflenoB 
on.  iii,  a86;  Anli-t'ederalisli  on.  393. — 
S«  also  Finances. 

Declaralion  of  Independence,  facsimile,  ii. 
11;  debales  on.  537-539. 

Didham  Historiial  Kegislir,  ii,  373,  iii.  339. 

De  Kalb,  Uaron,  in  America,  11.  5S5. 

Delano,  Alonio,  A  Fortv-Niner.  iv.  43- 
48;  Life  an  Iht  Flaim,  ^ 

Delaware,  De  Vries  in,  i,  511 ;  Swedish  set- 
llemenls.  548-351;  New  Haven  senle- 
menls,  55"-353;  Penn^s  selllemenl.  554- 
5S7;  Jersey  boundary,  570;  separation 
from  Pennsylvania.  II,  73-74. 

Delaware  River,  navigable,  i,  555,  560. 

Democracy,  spirit  of,  ill,  86-89. 

Democralic  party,  principles  of,  iii.  73-75, 
344-347;  slavery  necesaaiy  lo.  iv,  143; 
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trol in  the  South. 501-504;  Blaine  on.  50a- 
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Deparlnienl  oT  Slate.  Corrtifomdarce  con- 
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China,  iv,  618. 
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Destiny,  manifest.  —  See  Manliest  Destiny. 

DeVrle»,D.  P.,  voyage  lo  America,!.  18;  A 
DtlTCII  Trai.F.R,  530-535;  Vn^agafrem 
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Disallowance,  ol  a  paper-money  bill,  ii,  183- 
184:  of  a  slave  act,  397*398. 

Discoverers,  value  ol  narratives,  i,  5,  19: 
accounts  of,  38-144. 

Dissenters,  in  New  England,  ii,  53-53. — 
See  also  Religion. 

Disunion.  J eflerson  on.iii,  sSS;  Calhoun  on, 
438,  iv,  48-51;  Weed  on.  iv.  194.  — See 
also  Secession. 
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East  Hampton  (L,!.),  Ricords,  ii,  14. 17. 
East  Jersey,  proprielora'  concessions,  i,  563- 
566;  account  of,  569-573;  western  boun- 
dary,   564;     Thomas's    knowledge,    573. 
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also  Church.  Religion. 
Bck«l8,  Jamea  H.,  The  Clgarin&House 
SvrrEM,  IT,  536-533. 


Eden.  Richard,  crabbed  English,  i,  ao; 
lianslalor  of  papal  bull,  ao. 

Edenlon.  Bond  house  a),  ii,  4. 

Edinburgh  Ktvirw.iW.z^^. 

Education,  value  of  sources  to,  i,  3,  ii,  3, 
iii,  I,  iv,  I ;  Bl  William  and  Mary 
College,  310-313;  at  Harvard  College, 
467-473;  schools,  493-494;  in  New 
Nelllerland,  536;  value  of,  iii,  96;  tasb- 
ionable, 514-518 ;  offree negroes, 585-587; 
universal,  iv,  65S.  —  See  also  Colleges, 
Schools. 

Edwards,  Pierrepont,  Advice  on  Remov- 
A13.  iii.  349-351. 

Eggleslon.  Edward.  Hillary  /at  &*m/j.  i, 
a6.  ii.  33 :  BrgiMHtrs  of  a  Nation,  i.  36. 

Bggl«>ton,  George  Cary,  Whkn  Money 
WAS  Easv.  iv, 347-351;  A  RtM'i  Rtitl- 

El  Dorado.  Ralegh's  search  for,  i.  96. 

Election,  in  Massachusetts,  i.  373-3S3;  a 
colonial,  ii,  171-173 ;  of  a  selectman,  aao- 
333;  of  1796,  iii,  300-301;  of  iSoo-iSoi, 
333-336;  of  i860,  iv.  157-163,  result  no 
excuse  for  secession,  163. 164-166,  violent 
campaign.  180;  of  1874  in  Alabama.  501- 
504;  of  1876-1877.  504-507;  of  1884, 511- 
513.  —  Sec  also  Government,  Politics. 

Elgin,  Lord  James  Bruce,  negoliales  reci- 
procity ireaty,  iv.  54a. 

Eliot,  Chailea  William,  Why   the  Re- 

American   Centritiitimi   la    Civilitalloit, 


I,  Ralegh's  complim 
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Elliot,  Jonathan,  Dibatis  on  llu  Fidtral 
ConitilKlian.  iii,  8,  130.  313,  331,  aaB,  333. 
346.  349,  354. 

Elliott,  Chailei  Bnike,  Noktheastern 
FisHSrv  QUF.s-rioN.iv,  543-546;  UnUid 
.Valfi  and  Ihe  Nerthiaslem  Fiihertts, 
S46. 
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Federal  Convenn'on,  117;   in  Congress, 

ElvM,  Gantlenun  of.  From  the  Ocean 
TO  THE  Mississippi,  i,  57'59. 

Emandpalkin.  Jefferson  on.  iii,  IB;  in  Vir- 
ginia Consiituiional  Conveniion,  574-579 ; 
iciilimenl  in  hvor  of,  iv,  333;  slaves  as 
conliaband  of  war,3QO-39i::  Ganisonon, 
396-397;  Greeley  on  demand  for,  397- 
39S;  Lincoln  on,  399-401:  cabinet  dis- 
cussion,401-403;  Vallandigtiam  on,  403- 
405.  —  See  also  Aholidonists,  Freedmen, 
Reconstniciion.  Slavery. 

SmoKifia/irr,  in,  613. 

EmbaiEo.  argutneni  for,  iii,  403-406;  Sloiy 
on  repeal  of,  407-409. 

Emigration,  accounts  of.  i,  7;  incilcments 
to.  as:  forbidden,  175. 183;  licenses,  183; 
Higginson's  voyage,  190-195:  leasonsfoi 
leaving  England.  195;  Dankers  and  Sluy- 
ter's  Toyage,  197-199;  insiruciions  10 
colonists,  247-353;  John  Cotton  on,  337; 
Johnson's  reasons,  366-36S ;  to  Rhode 
Island,  408;  10  the  Connecticut.  410; 
10  New  York.  543,  576;  of  Palatines,  ii, 
77-79;  o!  Saliburgers,  114-116;  from 
east  to  west,  iii,  153;  French.  304;.  lo 
Kansas,  Ir,  104-114. 

Endlcott,  Jobs,  comes  over,  i,  369:  An 
Exculpatory  Address  to  King 
Charles   II,  454-457- 

England,  archives,  i.  g.  ii.  10 ;  raciness  of 
sources,!,  3o;  method  of  teaching  histoiy, 
ai,ii,a7;  captives  in  Mexico.  1.65-68;  dis- 
coveries. 70-144  :  first  slave-trader,  73;  con- 
ditions in  1586.145;  lille  lo  America.  153; 
claims  to  North  America,  164-167;  Pil- 
grim exodus,  167-170:  commisaionera  lo 
Rhode  Island,  405:  in  New  Nctheiland, 
5^3;  capture  o(  New  Nelherland.  537-541; 
dislikes  arbitrary  government,  ii,  131-131 ; 
fears  Mississippi  seltlements,  316-320: 
French  and  fur  trade.  300-314 ;  massacre 
at  Schenectady.  333,  337-339;  contiiels 
with  the  Spanish.  340-344:  expedition 
against  Louisburg.  346-349;  Spanish  pri- 
vateers. 349-3S';  claims  lo  Ihr  Ohio  River. 
354-356;  to  resist  the  French.  356-357; 
removes  Acadians.  360-365;  defeat  of 
Braddock,  365-367;  fear?  French  influ- 
ence on  the  continent,  367-369;  capture 


of  Quebec,  369-373;  question  of  Ohio 
settlement.  386-387 ;  protest  against  taxa- 
tion in  America,  404-407 :  army.5oo-5iB; 
jealous  of  German  troops,  506-507 ;  milj- 
lary  prisons,  508-511;  breach  with  the 
colonies,  s'9-539:  campaigns.  546-590, 
606-618;  surrender  at  Vincennes.  579- 
583;  conciliation,  586-5B7:  peace,  633- 
635 ;  restrictions  on  American  commerce, 
iii,  1&7-170;  refusal  to  negotiate,  171; 
disposition  toward  the  United  Slates.  175; 
and  Ami -Federalists,  391,  397 ;  Jay  Treaty, 
3"S-3"9;     Jeffe" 


Order 
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policy  toward  slavery.  649-653 ;  vii;ws  on 
Civil  War.  iv,  396-398 ;  Trent  afTair.  398- 
301;  fisheryqueslion,S43-546;  desire  for 
Alaska,  549:  Geneva  award,  550-556; 
Bering  Sea  arbitration,  564-567:  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  Veneiuelan  boundary  dis- 
pute, 567-573;  as  an  ally.  615;  as  an 
American  power,  636.  —  See  also  Army 
(English),  Colonies.  Revolution.  United 


of  Con 


586; 


I   War, 


Episcopacy,  fear  of,  in  the  colonies,  ii,  418- 

430,  — See  also  Bishops, 
Epuremel  (Guiana),  gold  of,  i,  to»-loi. 
Eric  the  Red.  i.  iS. 
Ericsson,  Leif,  i,  19-30. 
Brlandiaon,  Hank,  NoRSB  Discoveries 

OF  Greenland  and  Winrland  the 

Good,  i,  38-34. 
Bacapad  Slaves,  Gratitude  op  Undfr- 

GROUND  Railroad    Fassencbrs,  iv. 

91-93- 
Evangclist,  in  Georgia,  ii,  3B3-3S7.  —  See 

also  Religion. 
Evarta,  William  Kaxwell,  IssiJE  IN  the 

Impeachment  of  the  President,  iv. 

489-493. 
Eraiett,   Aleiandai    Hill,    Designs    on 

Cuba,  iii.  501-506. 
Everett,  Edward,  Stand  for  the  Union. 

iv.  337-339;  Orations  and  Sfttckti.aj^ 
Examinations,  college,  skit  on,  ii.  373-375. 
Eicise  law,  Jefferson  on.  iii.  3S6.  —  See  also 

Executive,  power  of,  iii,  54S-553:  Uncdn 
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elected  preiidcnt.  iv,i6a;  helplessness  to 
prevent  secession,  197-198;  control  ol 
reconslnicdon  denied.  473-474 ;  impoach- 
mentof  presld«nl,489-4ga;  Hancock  on 
election  of  1876.  504-507 ;  satire  on  mes. 
sage,  639-641.  — See  also  Cabinet.  Poll 
tics.  Reconstruction,  and   presidents  b) 


Expansion.  —  See  Annexations,  Colonies. 

Explores,  —  Sre  Discoverers. 

Exports,  from  Virginia,  i.  239:  from  United 

States  in  i790.iii,  51-56, 63-65,  — Sue:  also 

Reciprocity. 


FAIRFIELD, 
slaves,  iv.  80- 


fugiti 


ir.  i( 


nilylife,! 

of  Contents. 
Fannin,ColonclJ.W.,inTcias,iii,637-639. 
Farmer,  J.,  and  Moore,  J.  B.,  CotUclhn,. 

ii.346. 
farmtrt  LelUrs.  —  Stx  Dickinson,  John. 
F*iT*B<it,   D«rid  Glaigaw,   I.v   Mobile 

Bav.  iv,  418-421. 
Fashions,  in  1797.  iii,  41-44. 
Federal  Convention.  —  See  Conveniion, 
Ftdtrai  Cazcitt,  iii.  93. 
Fedeiat    Gtaod   JU17 ,   The    Ku-Ki.ux- 

KT-^V,  IV,  495-497- 
Federalists,   principles  of,  iii,  997;    hostile 

comment  on,  336-339 ;  wail  of.  339-343. 
Federations,  proceedings  as  sources,  i.  5.  — 

See  also  Confederation,   New    England 

Confedt-raiion, 
Fenner,    Robert,  settlement    al    Stamford, 

Connecticut,  i.  581. 
Fenwick,  John,  in  Jersey,  i.  568.  573. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  papal  grant,  i.  40. 
Fcmow,  Dcrthold,  D-tcitmnils  rtlatni  totht 

Colonial  HiMry  g/ iViiv  l-,.r*.  i,  549.  551. 


Pilsaa,  John.  Tiir 
Dasiki,   Boon,  ii,  383-385;  Distmitry 

ef  Kiatucke,  385. 
Finances,  bill  for  paper  money  disallowed. 


ii.  183-184 ;  Franklin's  pamphlet  on  paper 
money.  331 ;  paper  money  defended.  151- 
353:  paper  money  (orliidden,  354;  con- 
sidered in  Second  Continental  Congress, 
527.  5*9:  government  censured  for  neg- 
lecting (o  keep  up  credit.  57a.  586 ;  Wash- 
ington on,  594-597:  national  debt,  598- 
600;  continental  currency.  601-603;  bank 
of  North  America  established,  605;  of 
the  Confederation,  iii.  lao-iia,  131-136: 
public  credit,  155-357;  Blaine  on  Demo- 
cratic control  ol.  iv,  509:  clearing-house 
loan  certificates,  536-538;  modern  coik- 
ditions.  529-541.  —See  also  Banks,  Cur- 
rency. Money.  Tariff. 
Fiih.Hamiltoo. Proposed  Intervention 

IN  CUBA,  iv.  557-561. 

nsber.  George  P.,  ColoHial  Era.  i,  as,  a6. 
11,38.34. 

Fisheries,  value  of.  i,  154.  iii.  69;  in  New 
England,  i.  313;  in  Maine,  433-434:  "n 
Jersey,  565;  treaty  of  1763, 11.379;  ot  1763. 
6351  Newloundland,  and  Treaty  of  CbenI, 
111,436;  controversy  with  Canada,  iv.  541- 
546;  pelagic-sealing  arbitration,  564-567, 

Fiske.  John.  Beginniaft  of  A'rm  England, 
1.33,  37:  Hiaoty  for  Schools,  36.  11.  aa; 
Discovtry  of  Amtrica.  i.  37 ;  use  of  rec- 
ords, ii.  33. 

Fltbian.  Philip,  A  Great  Plantation. 
iii,  49-53;  >m™j/,53. 

Fitzhugh.  William,  value  of  his  letters,  i. 
3,19;  Life  OFA  Sol-thern  Plantsk, 

Flai.  iii.  67. 

Florida,  De  Soto  in.  I.  58;  cession  of  iii, 

483-483;  legislation  on  freedmen.  lv,48o~ 

481. 
Flour,  eipon  of,  iii.  55. 
Fonlilanquc,  Edward  B.  de.  PolUical  and 

Military  EpiioJtt  of  BKrgoynt,  ii.  19. 
Food,  in  England,  i,  147;  in  Virginia,  326. 
Foibei,  Arthur,  An  Account  of  East 

JF-BSKV.  i,  569-573. 
Force,  Peter,    TVatCj  rtlating  lo  tht   Cola- 

niil.  i,  9,  310,  ii,  114,  tai ;  Amtrican  Ar- 

iliivts,  ii.  It.  la.  441.  537.  550.  556.  559. 
Ford.  Paul  I.eicester.  Essayi  on  the  Consli- 

tulioH.  iii.  a:  PamfAltIs,  3. 
Foreign  relations,  southern  hopes  tor  for- 
193,  340;  Seward 
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and  Lincoln  on  polic)' In  1861,393-395; 
change  in  American  policy,  6ia-6i6. — 

federale  Stales.  Monroe  Doctrine,  Reci- 
procity, and  nations  by  name. 

Forsyth,  John.  I'Amislad  case,  iii.  637-639. 

Forts,  old,  as  sources,  i.  4.  ii.  4;  in  Vir- 
ginia, i,  238-339. —  See  also  (orts  by  name. 

FiirHm,  Iv,  523,  536. 

Fottei,  John  Gray,  Surrender  op  Fort 
Sumter,  Iv,  316-310. 

Foster,  W.  E.,  Rtfirtncet  le  Ibt  ComtihiUoa. 
iii,  a;  Re/ertxcet  to  Prtsidmlial  Admin- 
istrailons.  3,  i».  3;  Ballttins  of  Ou  Prmii- 
dencr  Public  Library,  iv,  a. 

Fourteenth  aniendmenl,  Stevens  on,  iv,  48a- 
485. 

Fox,  Charles  James.  Mtmorials  and  Cerre- 
ipondenct.  Ii,  19. 

France.  — See  French. 

Franklin  (Tenn.),  Slate  of,  iii,  147-150; 
town  of.  Hood's  report  on  battle  at,  iv. 
433-434. 

PranUln,  Benjamin.  WiiAi^iVi^ii/iAy,  ■  mile- 
stone in  literature,  ii,  4.  335;  Wflrii,  31. 
74, 1S7. 382. 575, 633.  Iii.  93 ;  spirit  ol  his 
age,ii.a4i  Dispute  over  thbAgencv, 
1S4-187  ;  A  Man  Diuuent  in  his 
Calling,  319-335;  starts  in  printing 
business,  339-331 ;  publiahea  pamphlet  on 
paper  currency,  331 ;  success  in  business, 
333-333;  courtship,  333;  starts  subscrip- 
tion library,  333-334;  frugality,  334-335; 

The  People's  FAVORtxE  Literature, 

363-366;  Poor  Richard  (1744),  266; 
Grenville's  Scheme  of  Taxation, 
381-383;  The  State  of  the  Colo- 
nies, 407-411  ;  Examination,  411  ;  A 
Treaty  with  France, 574-575 ;  blamed 
by  Vergennes,  631-633;   Explanation 

OP  THE  PBACEOF  1783,633-635;   CHAR- 
__.    j^^gnjcA_    iij^    33-37; 

!■),  37;  A  Journalist's  Criti- 

THE   Press,  89-93;   characler, 
e  Federal  Convention,  33a-3aS. 


1,  Willi 


".349; 


at  Fredericksburg,  353-353. 
Fredericksburg.  Bumslde's  account  of  bat- 

ll'i  ■"•  3SI-3S5:  engagement  at,  during 

Chancellorsville,  361-363. 
Freeapeecb.Zenger'strial,  ii, 193-199;  plea 


for,  iii,  633-636;  publicity  given  by  new*. 
papers,  iv,  659-660. 

Freednien,  conditions,  iv.  445-458;  desire 
tor  education,  447;  mistaken  beliefa  of. 
448,  458;  labor  of,  449-456;  southern 
opinions  on,  449-454:  ^^"^  "f.  45°:  ■"■ 
limidalion  of.  453-454;  legislation  on. 
479.4S1.  —  See  also  Emancipation,  Ne- 
groes. Reconstruction,  Slavery. 

Preaholden,  The  Question  of  Slav- 
ery in  Georgia,  ii,  118-131. 

Free-Soil  parly,  attitude  toward  Missouri 
Compromise,  iv.  101. 

Pienuuitle,  Arthni  Jame*  Ljtni,  Behind 
THE  Confederate  Lines,  iv.  384-386; 

Thru  Months  ia  the  Soutktm  Stales,  38&, 
Fremont,  J.  C,   Republican  nominee  for 

president,  iv.  104, 
French,  archives,  i,  8,  ii,  10;  discoveries, 
i,  103-144;  "t  t^"*  England  coast.  181, 
3'4.  3'7i  prolccl  Indian  captives,  505, 
506;  on  the  Hudson.  530;  explorations, 
543;  in  New  York,  589;  incite  Indians, 
>>.  57;  expeditions  against,  60;  found 
Louisiana,  313-316;  English  fear  of  their 
setUements,  316-300;  (ur  trade,  330-334; 
extent  of  their  American  settlements.  3»r>- 
331;  trade.  331-333;  relaliona  with  In- 
dians, 313-334;  share  in  massacre  al 
Schenectady,  333,  337-339;  government 
in  Canada.  314-336;  Xiaiatailal  Min- 
ute*, The  French  Title  to  the 
Beautiful  River,  354-356;  encroach- 
ments feared  by  English,  356-357;  re- 
moved by  Fjiglish  from  Acadia,  360-365; 
account  of  Braddock's  defeat,  365-367; 
conquests  on  Ihe  continent,  367-369; 
frontier  seillemenls.  393-393;  arrival  of 
Lafayette  in  America,  485-488 ;  Chaslcllui 
visits  Washington,  495-497  ;  Mirabeau's 
appeal  to  the  Hessians,  500-504;  aid  to 
America,  558-559;  treaty  (i778),574-575; 
Patrick  Henry's  appreciation,  586-587  ; 
blocked  at  Rhode  Island.  609;  naval  con- 
flicl  with  English  in  West  Indies. 61 3-615 : 
protest  against  separate  articles  of  peace, 
631-633;  ""'  AnlUFederalisIs,  iti,  991; 
character,  301;  gratitude  toward.  306; 
Revolution.  303-305;  Genel's  protest. 
307-313;  treaties.  310;  "  X.Yi.  corre- 
spondence." 333-336;  decrees  on  tnule^ 
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401-403;  nlalions  with  Ihe  Confederale 

Stales,  iv.  301-303;  in  Mexico,  301.  571. 

—  See  also  Cunada,  Colonies,  Indians. 

Louisiana.  Mississippi  River.  War. 
French,  Benjamin  Franklin.  HnUrlcal  Col. 

UclioMs  of  Louisiana,  i,  14,  118, 140, 144. 

ii.  17,  316. 
French  and  Indian  War,  ii,  351-371. 
Preneau,  Phibp,  Pnems.  ii,   19.  iii.  119; 

PEOrUNG  THR  WKSTKRN  COl^NTRV, 
iii.  ii8-ii>>;  Sliinxas  oa  Emtgration,  w^ 

Fi-itnd.  Thr,  ii,  393. 

Frit'nds.  — See  Quakers. 

Framcntin,  Judge  E.,  and  Jackson,  iii,  487. 

Froniier,  skirmislies  on  the.  ii,  344-346; 
seitlement  o(  Ihe.  391-393:  poverly  of 
people,  iii,  97;  laminc.  98-99;  roads,  98; 

□f  posts,  15S-160:   Indian  hoslililics  on, 
317,-5=6  also  Indians,  West, 
Frothingham.  Richard,  A'jmd//:)*  Repuilie, 

Fugitive  slaves,  111,630-633,  iv,  80-96.  — See 
also  Slavciy,  and  not  title. 

Fugiiive-Slave  Ijw.  Webster  on,  iv,  53; 
Seward  on,  57-58:  personal-liberty  act, 
93-96;  enlbreemtntof,  fosters  Republican 
party,  103;  nulli6catlun  of,  a  southern 
grievance.  167;  Stephens's  remedies,  167- 
169;  changes  suggested.  193 ;  Lincoln  on, 
101-303.  —  SeealsoCompromise,Slavery. 

Fundamental  Conslilutions,  i,  380-181.- 
Sec  also  Caroltnas. 

Fundamental  Orders.  —  See  ConnectiouL 

Fur  trade, in  Ne*  York,  i.  541 ;  Dutch,  584; 
inGeorgta.  Carolina,  and  Vii^nia,  ii,ii6; 
in  Canaila,  310-324;  on  Nootka  Sound, 
iii.  56;  with  lndians.69.  — See  also  Can- 
ada, French,  lodiani. 

pAGB,    Lyman    Jndioo,    TtiE   Goi.tv 

^  STASIURD    ACT,    iv,    539-541:     a«Id 

SlaniiarJ  Ijiiu.  541. 
Gaines's  Mill.  McClellan  on  battle  of,  iv, 

339-34'. 
Gall.itin,  Albert,  envoy,  iii,  416-439. 
Gambler,  J..  British  minister,  iii.  416-419. 
Cardoqiii,  Don  Diego  de,  Spanish  minister, 

hi.  170-171. 
Garrard,  J.imes,  speech,  iii.  337. 

GuilMD,  WllUam  Lloyd,  Statement  of 


Principles,  iii.  595-597;  Thank  God 
FOR  War.  iv,  395-397. 
Jates,  Horatio,  in  command  of  the  southern 
department,  ii.  6o6;  recalled,  606;  meeU 


I,  Character  o 


Oatet,  Sir  Tho 
First  Colonists,  i,  306-108. 

General  Court.  —  See  Connecticut,  Mam- 
chusetls.  New  Haven,  Plymouth  Colony, 
Rhode  Island. 

General  histories,  lists,  i,  36-37.  'ii  33-34- 

Genet,  Edmond  Chailea,  Complaint  op 
THE  French  Minister,  iii,  ysj-jia. 

Geneva  (N.Y.).  description,  iii.  6r. 

Geneva  award,  iv,  550-556;  rules  govern- 
ine.  55". 

Genoa,  archives  at.  i.  8.  ii,  lo. 

Gentlaman  of  the  City  ol  New  Tork, 
Leiklkk's  Rf.kki.lion,  i,  544-547. 

George  1.  poem  on  his  death,  ii,  a5B-a6ck 

Georgem,  value  of  letters,  ii,  3;  character 
as  Prince  of  Wales.  373-374:  instances 
of  tyranny.  449-451;  An  OBSTtNATK 
GUEI.PH.  451-453;  opinion  ol  Chatham, 
451;  plans  for  conduct  of  the  American 
war,  453;   Gir»rj/i"'<''"",  453,  6ao;  The 

Sui>i)knCiian(;k  OK  Sentiments, 619- 

630;  presentation  of  John  Adams  10,  iii. 
173-176.  —  See  also  England,  Revolution. 

Georgia,  reasons  for  settlement  of,  ti.  110- 
113;  charter  incor]>oraling  Ihe  trustee* 
for  establishing  the  colony,  in;  settle- 
ment of,  probable  aid  to  England,  iii; 
settlement  of,  probable  aid  to  conversion 
of  Indians.  113:  benefactions  solicited 
for,  114;  Salzburg  Germans  in.  114-116, 
183-384;  an  unfavorable  opinion  of.  117; 
Trusteoa,  The  QiiEsxtON  of  Slaverv 
IN  Georcia.  II8-I3I;  Whilefield's  or- 
phan-house, 1x3-114:  need  ol  relief  in 
1749.  134-136;  manubciures  and  trade, 
115-126;  John  Wesley  in.  183-187;  re- 
demption of,  607;  emits  bills  ol  credit, 
iii,  134;  Sherman's  march  Ihrough.  iv. 
418-439:  post-bellum  condition,  451-451. 
—  See  also  Slavery.  South. 

Germanna  (Va.),  description,  ii,  335. 

Germans,  in  Pennsylvania,  i.  559 ;  Palalines 
in  New  York,  il,  77-79;  question  of  natu- 
rahialion.  101;  the  Saliburgert  in  Geor- 
gia, 114-116,  1S3-S84:  Washington's  do- 
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sire  to  import  Palalines,  310-311;  Miia- 
beau's  appeal  10  the  Heasians,  500-5C14 ; 
Heuian  troops  In  Canada,  504-507;  ill- 
feeling  against  England,  506-507;  in 
Rhode  Island.  578;  Steuben  in  Atnerica, 
S8a-s8s. 

Germanlown.  foundation,  i,  560-561 ;  Chew 
house  at,  ii.  4;  first  vole  against  slaverj', 
391-293, 

Gerrit,  a  Dutchman,  i,  586-588. 

Gerry,  Blbrldge,  character,  iii,  »5;  in  Fed- 
eral Convention.  311,  313.  aiij,  aai,  a36; 

Th£  X.  Y.  Z.  Cor  resign  I  >ENce.  312- 

336. 
Gettysburg,  Pickett's  charge  at  battle  of,  Iv. 

37a-376- 
Ghent.  Treaty  of,  iii.  416-439. 
Gibbons.    James    Sloan,    Thrti    Handrid 

TkoMsand  Mvt,  iv,  36o-a6l. 
Gibbs,  Sir  Samuel,  at  New  Orleans,  iii, 424- 
Giddings.  (oshua  R.,  ^acAis  In  Congreis, 


GUea.  WUIlam  I 

EUBARCO,   Iii,  403-406;    ^ttck  on  Ihe 
RtsehlKn  of  Mr.  Hillkiuu.  406. 
Girard.  Stephen,  founds  hospila).  iii,  40. 

GUdttooe,  Tbomai  H.,  Civil  War  in 

Kansas,  iv,  114-118;    Tht  Engluhman 

in  A'ariai,  118. 
Glass  works,  iii,  54. 
Glelg,    George    Robert,   Campaign    of 

New  Ori-eans,  iii.  433-435;  Narraiivt, 

425. 
Gloucester,  New  Jersey,  i,  574. 
Godliin.  Edwin  Lawrence,  Tke  Soitth  as 

IT  IS,  iv,  448-453. 
Godwyn,  Morgan,    PROPOSALS   FOR  THE 

Carrying  ON  op  the  Negro's  Chris- 

TIANITV.  i,  398-301 ;  Suppltmtnt  to  tlu 
N tare's  6*  Indian's  Advoealt.  301. 

Ooelet,  Pnncia.  Boston  the  Metropo- 
lis OF  North  America,  ii.  61-63; 
ymnal,  63,  343;  Roi5TF,rers  in  Bos- 
ton. 340-943, 

Gold,  Columbus  inquires  for.  i.  33;  Colum- 
bus's quest.  44-48;  inPetu.56;  DeSoto's 
share  in  Peru.  57:  Drake's  plunderings. 
84:    Ralegh's  search,  96-101.  — See  also 

Gold-Slandard  Act.  Gage  on.  iv.  539-541. 
Ginuira,  Lopei  do.  How  Cortez  took 


Montezuma  Prisoner,  1,49-53;  f^io- 

toit  HUtetie,  53. 
Good.  Sarah,  tried  as  a  witch,  ii,  40-431 

testimony,  45-48. 
Goodhue.  Benjamin,  speech,  iii,  369. 
Goodrich.    Eliiur,    a    Connecticut    offic«> 


bolder. 


i.  348. 


Gorges,    Ferdinando,   record, 

England  claims,  430-431. 
Gorges  Society,  PvbUcations,  i,  1 


Gorsuch,  Edward,  i 

84-87. 
Gorton.  Samuel,  Settlement  in  Rhode 

Island,  i,  397-401 ;  SimflidHei  Dtfrna, 


Gospel,  propagation  in  Massachusetts.  1. 178 : 
for  the  Indians.  1S6.  —  See  also  Religion. 

I^oudy,  William,  Obstinate  Objkctors, 
iii,  35t-354. 

Goulbum.  Henry,  British  envoy,  iii,  436-4ai>. 

in  Massachusetts,  179;  principles  of  selec- 
tion, 189;  of  Virginia.  337-341;  nf  Mary- 
land, 368-370;  Calvin's  principles,  334- 
330;  theocratic,  330-333:  "f  Plymouth, 
359-361 ;  of  Massachuaeils.  373-383.  39i>- 
393;  of  Connecticut.  415-419;  ol  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  439-431 ;  o!  New 
Netherland,  539-541 ;  under  Leisler, 
544-547:  of  New  Jersey,  566;  colonial,  in 
general,  ii,  137-333 :  three  powers  of,  144- 
149;  financial  support  of.  166-169;  laical, 
305-333;  cflnnty,  aos;^o8;  city,  908-311 ; 
of  Canada,  334-336;  relation  between 
governors  and  governed. 433-434:  foreign 
opinions  o(  American  democracy,  iii, 
76-79.86-8^383-385,553-557:  Samuel 
Adams  on  popular.  93-96;  ol  Mexican 
California,  Iv,  13-15;  people's  right  to 
abolish.  190;  of  colonies  in  189B,  593- 
594;  Spanish  colonial.  595-597.599:  ca- 
pacity of  Porto  Ricans  for  self-,  599-60I ; 
American,  In  Cuba.  601-603;  McKinlej 
on  colonial,  604-607;  Hoar  on  right  rA 
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self-,  608-611:  problems,  639-6«&— See 
aJso  Colonies,  Confederate  Siaics,  Con- 
tederalioD,  Congress.  Cunsiilution, 
County.  ExccuiivB.  Ciovemors,  Politics, 
Stales,  Towns.  Unlled  Stales,  and  I'able 
of  Contents  ol  Vol.  III. 
Governors,  oflitlal  papers,  as  sources,  i,  J, 
6,  ii.6;plcafor  paininage,ii.  153;  sample 


s.  154-I' 


money  oflei 

165-166;  supporl,  167-163;  reprimanded. 
16^170;  a  veto  message.  179-181;  in- 
structions, 184.  — See  also  Government, 
es  by  name.and  governors  by  name. 


t  Removals, 


Granger,  Francis,  1 


Granger,  Gideon, 

i".  348-3S"- 

Grant.  Anne,  Mtmeirs,  ii.  iB. 

Grant.  Ulyaaes  Simpson. /Vrionir/jl/fiRiiiW. 
iv.9,  a?,  440^  A  YnuNii  Offtcer  IN  THE 
Wae,  36-27;  at  Fori  Donelson.  314-398; 
correspondence  on  surrender.  33S;  at 
VkiisburE,  368-371;  plan  of  Wilderness 
campaign,  411-415 ;  Surrender  of  Lee, 
437-440;  A  Soldier's  Observations, 
457-45B. 

Grasse,  Couni  de,  naval  exploits,  il, 612-615. 

Giaydon,  AleiaDdei..1/r'<i0/r].  ii.i.  si.483, 
lii,  76;  liFE  RECRUiTiNr.  Service,  ii, 
4B1-483;  Politics  in  Pennsylvania, 

iii,  73-76, 

Grayson,  William,  in  Congress  of  Ihe  Con- 
(ederalion,  ill,  157. 

Great  Briuin.  — See  England. 

Cieeley,  Horace.  RtcBlUelions.  iv,  9;  Slav- 
ery ANDTHE  Union. 397-399;  demands 
emancipation,  397-398.  — See  also  New 
York  Tribune. 

Greene,  Geoige  Washington.  Lift  ef  Na- 
Ihimaet  Grtem.  ii.  19;  HistorUal  View 
cflhiUnslMon.'n. 

OlWBe.ltathBnael, succeeds  General  Gates. 
ii,6o6;  active  in  ihe  Soulh.  606-607 ;  AF- 
FAIRS IN  THE  South.  609-611. 

Greeniand.  discovered,  i.  aS. 

Greeniiiich,  Connecticut,  i,  581. 


Grenville,  George,  scheme  of  taxation,  ii, 

381-381. 
Griffin.  A.  P.  C„  BiUi^grafhf  0/  HiitarUal 


e  la,  6impU  Coiltr  ef 
plorations,  1,96-101. 


Gustavus  Adolphus, 


UABEAS  CORPUS,  fugitive  slaves  end- 
n   [led  lo  writ  of.  IV,  94-95. 
Haklnyt,  RIciiard,  I'rintipall  Navigatisni. 
i.  9.  14,  59, 1^8,  74.  88,  95.  "3.  '57 ;  THE 

■  First  English  Slave-Trader,  73-74; 
How  Spain  may  be  Abased,  158-160; 

Diiceurst  bh  IVeiUm  Planting.  160. 
Haltluyi  Society,  Works  itsutd,  1,  9,  48,  57, 
7a,  81, 107. 135.  303. 105. 

Nathan,  capture  and  death,  ii,  484- 


485- 


EXPf 


IM 


a.  ill. 


385-388;  Fri^pneils  of  I'Byagti.iii. 

Hall,  James,  Skelckfi  of  Iht  H>J/.  lii,  11. 

Halatead,  Hurat,  Si'LiT  IN  IKE  Demo- 
cratic Partv,  iv,  151-155;  Caacviei  of 
i860,  155,  159:  Nomination  of  Lin- 
coln. 135-139. 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  Battalions  oe  Nk- 
OROEs.  ii,  488-490;  Fallini~,-Off  op 
THE  Character  of  Congr 


545: 


Wot 


I.aSl;    NEf 


F  RK- 


il  Conve 


CoNSTFTirrioN.  141-146;  Report 
National  Bank. 376-381 ;  Jeffer; 
386-389:  An  Opinion  of  jEt 

Hamilton.  Andrew,  counsel  in  Zenger  trial, 

ii.  I9S-199' 
Hamilton.  Henry,  surrender  of  Vincennes, 

ii.  579-583. 
Hamilton,  James,  governor  ol  Pennsylvania, 

ii,  86-87. 
Hamilton,  John  C.  Hillary  of  tit  RtpuUic, 

Bammond,  John,  LtaA  and  RaeMatl,  1,  14, 
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■ab]\  Puritan  Commotions  in  Marv- 

Bamoi.Raplie,  Trvt  Diietvuto/  yirginia, 
i.  II,  iiS;  lacy  English,  30;  Thb  Talb 

OF  Pocahontas,  114-318. 

Hampton,  New  Hampshiie.  i,  43;. 
Hamplan  Roads,  battle  of,  iv.  319-333. 
Hancocli,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  Rtmlniscincts  of  Win- 

/uld  SieU  Hancock,  iv,  507. 
Hancock,  Jolin,  suppott  ol  the  Constitulion 

crilidsed,  iii.  939-343. 
Bancock,  Winfield  Scott,  al  Spoltsylvania, 

iv,  413-414;  Electoral  Crisis  of  1877, 

504-507- 
Buuiafotd,  Bbaneiet,  Change  of  Partv, 

IV,  SII-513. 

H«iineii,  Jamea,  Laid,  Bering  Sea  Arbi- 
tration, iv,  564-567. 

Hardy,  Josiah.  recommendation  for  his  re- 
mot^  from  New  Jersey,  ii,  165-166. 

Harpe,  Btnaid  do  la,  Foundation  of 
UwistANA,  ii,  313-316;  Esladllshmtnl 
of  Iht  Frtnch  in  LauitiaHa,  316. 

Harper's  Feriy.  John  Brown's  raid,  iv,  144- 
150.  ■ 

ffarptr't  JVea  Mantkly  Magasine,  iv,  669. 

Hanison,  Benjamin,  'Ike  Tariff  and 
Reciprocltv.  iv,  533-535. 

Haniion,  Jonathan  Baiter.  The  Indian 
Problem,  iv,  649-651 1  LaiesI  Studui  aa 
Indian  Rtsirvallans.  651. 

Barriion,  William,  interest  in,  i,  3. 30;  Con- 
dition OF  England,  145-153. 

Bart,  Albert  Buahnell,  Guidt  to  lAe  Stu<fy 
af  Anirican  Htilory.  i.  3-7,  17.  30,  33,  ii, 
3-6,  II,  14,  16. 33.  36. 3S.  iii,  3.  iv.  3.7. 10: 
Amitlcan  Hillary  Ltafi<U.  i.  5, 9, 14,  ii,  5, 
13,  30,  iii.  B,iv,  6;  Foraialitit  of  tht  Union, 
ii,  34,  iii,  13;  Soarei-Book.  iii,  3,  8,  Iv,  1, 

6j  The  Future  Monroe  Doctrine, 

iv,635-638;  Foandtituia  of  American  For- 
eign Policy,  638;  THE  Future  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  666-669. 

Hart,  Albert  Gaillaid.  A  Night  Attack, 
i*.  273-^:  manuscript  letter,  376. 

Hartford,  Keid's  diatribe,  i.  334-335:  seat 
of  Connecticui  govemmeni,  414;  The 
First  Popular  Written  Constitu- 
TlON,4i5-4i9i  meeting  oi  New  England 
Confederation,  447-451.  —  See  also  Con- 
necticut. 


Hartley,  Thomas,  on  the  tariff,  Iii,  363;  on 
■he  nalional  capital.  370. 

Hartwoll,  Blair,  and  Chilton,  Pnttnt  StaU 
of  Virginia,  1,  11,  313;  CONCERNIKG 
THE    College     op     Wiluam     and 

Harvard,  )ohn,  tienefactor  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, i,  467. 

Harvard  College,  library,  i,  8,  ii,  to;  cata- 
logue, 1,  16,  ii,  33;  helped  by  the  Con- 
federation, 1.  449;  foundalion  01,467-473; 
John  Harvard's  beneficence.  467 ;  Duicli- 
men'svisil,  498-499;  student  life  la  1758, 

Hatfield  (Mass.),  destroyed  by  Indians,  i, 

S". 
Bawkloa,  Bir  John,  in  Mexico,  1.  65;  An 

English  Free-Booter's  Adventures, 

75-81;    Virfagti.%\. 
Hawkins.  William,  slave-trader.  I,  73-74- 
Hawlis.  Francis  Lister,  Huiory  of  North 


Caroll 


I,  IS- 


Hay,  John.  The  Open  Door,  iv.  616-618. 

Bayea,  Edward,  First  Suggestion  of 

Trans-Continental  Trade,  I,   161- 

163;    Treatisi,  163. 

Haiard.  Ebcneier,  Historical  CaUtctlont.  i, 
183,  190.  335,  447.  457.  538- 

Haiard,  Samuel,  Annals  of  Ptitniylvani^ 
i-iS- 

Heamans.  Kuger.  in  Maiylnnd,  i,  366. 

Beath,  William.  Mimotts,  ii,  9,  31,  637: 
Foundation  of  the  Society  op  the 
Cincinnati,  636-637. 

BMhewelder,  John,  The  Indians  Opin- 
ion op  the  White  Man.  iii,  467-471: 

Indian  NaUons.  471. 

Begeman,  Adilaan,  A  Schoolma^er's 

Duties,  i,  585-586. 
BenderaoB,  Richard.  Riot  of  the  North 

Carolina  Regulators,  ii,  436'43S. 
Hening,    W.    W.,    ftrginia    StatiUts-al- 

Large,  i,  5.  II,  336.  341,  ii.  J,  17. 
Henning.  George  N.,  translator  of  Mir>- 

beau's  appeal  to  the  Hessians,  ii.  504: 

of  Lucien  Bonaparte's  "  Memoir."  Iii.  37a. 
Beniy.  Patrick,  argument  in  the  "  Parson's 

Cause,"     ii,     105-106;     A     Warning 

against  Conciliation,  586-587. 

Henry,  William  W'lrl,  Fatrict  Henry, ti.^ij. 
Henry  VH,  claims  to  America,  i,  165. 
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Hapworth,  OMTga  Bnghtt,  Tiie  Bum- 
mers, iv,  a63-37o:  H'Mif.  Hot,  and 
Saerd.  ar/o. 

Hubart,  Bilaiy  Abaci,  The  Tidal  Wave, 
iv,  501-504;    Why  Iht  Solid  Scutht  so^. 

Hereiics.i,  49a. —  See  bLso  Religion. 

Harmaa,  Ephialm,  The  Business  OP  a 
County  Court,  ii,  ao5-aoB. 

H«nslet.Edwar(),-Wfl/ff/£ii»-<^<7  Tttafy, 
ui,48o. 

Hessianj See  Gennans. 

Hewul,  Alexander,  Hisli>n«U  Accamt  of 
South  Carolina  aiut  Gtorgia.  ii,  15. 

Hibernian  Socieiy,  iii,  39. 

Hlgslnaon,  Fraacla,  value  of  namlive, 
i,  141  A  Pious  Emigrant  Ship,  190- 
1951  minister  ID  Salem,  370. 

BluiaaOB,  Staphan,  How  John  Kan- 
cock  Supported  the  Constitution, 

iii.  139-343;    WrMngi  o/Laca.  043. 

Higgiiison,  T.  W.,  Veaig  folhs'  History,  i, 
16,  ii,  33;  Larger  Hislnry,  i,  a6,  it.  34; 
heads  mob  lo  rescue  lugilive  slave,  iv,  88. 

Hlldrelh,  Richard,  Hutory  0/  tht  UnUtd 
Statu,  iii.  la. 

Hill,  Mabel,  Uterly  DoeumfUi,  iii,  8,  la, 
W,6. 

Hilii.  G.  M..  Hulory  of  Iht  Church  in  Bur- 
lingtom,  ii.  474. 

Hitlsboro  (N.C.),  Court  House  at,  ii.  4. 

Hillsborougli,  Lord  W.  H.,  interview  with 
Franklin.  ii.tS4'iB7. 

Hisfartcal  Magaxmt,  ii,  573. 

Hialorical  Manuscripts  Commlsiion,  ii,  5, 

HiHory.what  isil7  i,t,li,l;  lilerary  value. 
i,  3,li.  ai  educative  value,  i,  3,  il,  3;  re- 
quirements lor  entrance  to  college,  i,  ao, 
ii.  a6;  conlemporary  historians  enumer- 
ated.  ii,  14-16;  colledions  of  transcripts, 
aa.  —  See  also  Sources,  and  Port  1  of 
each  Table  ol  Contents. 

Hoadly.  C.  J.,  Rtcords  of  Neie  Havta.  i, 
553:  Public  Rtcords of  Coiauctiait,a,\'i, 

Boat,  Oaoiga  Pijabia,  Right  of  Self- 

Government,  iv,  6oS-6tt. 
Holabird.  W.  S.,  I'AmistBd  case,  iii,  617. 
BoUerneaae,    Robert,   Eail    of,    Roval 

Oruers  to  Resist  the  French,  ii,  356- 

357- 
HoUoabed,  Ralph,  ChroHicUi,  \,  15a. 


Holland.  Pilgrim  eiottui  lo,i,  167-170:  Pil- 
gnms  leave,  340-343.  — See  also  Dutch. 

Holmat,  Olivac  Wandell,  Brother  Jona- 
than's Lament,  iv,  1S6-187;  Sengi  M 
Many  Keys,  187. 

Holroyd.  John  Baker.  — See  Sheffield. 

Holy  Alliance,  the  agreement,  iii,  479-460. 

Bood.  Jobn  Bell,  Last  Campaign  in  the 
Wh:sr.iv.43j-436. 

Hoolter,  Joseph,  at  Antlelam,  iv.  347-3491 
at  Fredericksburg,  353.  355;  at  Lookout 
Mountain,  387-389. 

Hoqjter,  Thomas,  in  Connecticut  colony,  I, 

Hooper,  ^muel.  oD  demoneliiation  of  sil- 
ver, iv.  529-531. 

BopklDS,  Stapben,  Planing  and  Groalh  of 
Providnct,  ii,  15;  THE  ALBANY  PLAN 
OF  Union,  357-360;  A  TVut  Hiprtstfla- 

BopkiuaOB,  Pnuida,  humor,  )i.  4;  MiictU 
laHiom  Esiayi.  ai,  775.  565;  A  SKIT  ON 
College  Examinations,  a7a-a7S ;  The 
Battle  of  the  Kegs,  s6»-56s- 

BopkluMD,  Joaepb,  Hail  Columbia,  iii, 
337-338. 

Boamar,  Jama*  Keadall,  life  of  Thomas 
HiUchinson,  ii.  19;  ON  THE  FIRING 
Line,  iv.  265-368,    Color-Guard,  sdS. 

Bouse  of  Repreaantativat,  First  I'ariff 
Debate,  iii,  063-164;  Seat  of  (Gov- 
ernment, 369-373;  ExiCMtnn  Doiu- 
mcnts,  487,  489.  IV,  338.  431,  saB.  556,  561, 
563;  Rtforls.  iv,  114.  lai.  475.497;  DE- 
MONETIZATION of  Silver.  sa9-S3'; 
Oocamnls,  573. 578.  —  See  also  Congress. 


Howard,  B,  C,  Suprimt  Court  Rtporls,  i*, 

Bowaid,  Martin,  A  Colonist's  Defence 
OF  Taxation,  ii.  394-397;  LiUtr  frtm 
a  GenlUmam  at  Halifax.  397. 

Hubbard,  William.  IrouUti  vrilh  Nasi 
England  ladiani.  i.  11. 

Budde,  Andieaa,  The  Svvedish  Colonv, 
i.  S49-SS'- 
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Hudson  Riwr,  discovery  of,  i,  lai-ia;: 

Dulch  setilemenls,  529. 
Huguenot  colony    i,   iia-iiB. — See  also 

Humphrey.  GeorBe  P.,  Amtnaiii   Colonial 

Tracli,  li,  la. 
Hunt.  Giillard,  Office-SttHag.  iii,  376.  351. 

Huntiiigton,  Benjamin,  Regulation  of 

Prices,  ii,  463-465. 
Huntington,  Senator  ].  W.,  and  S.  F.  B. 

Morse,  iii,  573. 
HnntiiiEton,  Rachel.  Fashions  in   New 

York.  iii.  41-44.  . 

HuntitiglBH  Lirttri.  ii,  465,  iii.  44. 
Hutchinson,  Ann,  courage  of.i.33i  trial  of, 

3S»-387. 
Hutchinson,  Ellen  M.  — See  Sledman  and 

Hutchinson, 
antcbinun,    Richard.   THE   DEATH   OP 

Kino  Pkiuf.  i,  461. 

H  ulchinson,  Thomas,  A  CslUcliom  of  Origi- 
tuUPt^trs.  i,  la,  195,  37a,  388,  39a,  40a, 
460,466.488.11.11:  History  of  MaiiachH. 
sttts-Bt^,  i.  387,  ii,  15 ;  adviser  ol  English 
government,  li,  7;  malerial  not  limiled, 
is;  Diary  and  Ltlteri,  18;  house  attacked 
by  a  mob,  397-400;  TROOPS  and  Sons 
ofLiberty  IN  Boston,  430-433:  Letitrt, 


339- 
Iceland,  voyages  from,  i,  33. 
Imlay,  Oiltnrt.  Topogtapkicat  DisiripHan. 

ii,  31,  iii,  117:  The  Western  Journey, 

iii,  114-117. 
Impeachment.  — See  Eiecullve, 
imperialism.  Hoar  on.  iv,  60B-611.  — See 

also  Colonies. 
Implied  powers,  tai,  iii,  178:   borrowing 

money,  178;  Confederation  treaties.  iBo; 

general     doctrine.    446-450,  —  See   also 

Banks.  Inlemal  Improvemenls,  Tariff. 
Importations,  in  colonial  times,  iii.  53-54. 

64-65:  at  close  ol  Revolution,  133-134.— 

See  also  Reciprocity,  Tariff. 
Impreuments.deicribed,  iii,  385-388:  from 

English  standpoint.  394:    Clay  on,  41S: 

analogy  of  Treni  affair,  iv.  399-301. 
Independence,  mentioned  in  1748.  ii,  353- 


353:  urged  by  South  Carolina,  451;  rea- 
sons   for,    530-534;    declared,    S37-S39: 
Mrs.Adamson.553-s53.  — SeealaoRevo-   - 
luiion,  United  Slates. 

"Independence  Day."  how  celebrated,  iii. 
398-399. 

Inieptndm,  iv,  603, 

Indian  com.  — See  Corn, 

Indians,  collections   ol   implements. 


deed 


of,   6: 


lumbus's  account,  36-40;  in  South 
America,  45-48;  relations  with  De  Solo, 
5S-59:  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  60-64: 
laborers  in  Meiiico,  65:  first  primed  ac- 
count in  English.  73:  BraiUian  chief  in 
England.  74 ;  Bariowe's  experience,  90- 
94:  Verraiano's  experience.  103-10;: 
Carlier's  experience.  107-tia:  on  the 
Hudson.  113-135:  Champlain's  experi- 
ence. 136-119;  Father  Jogues'seiperienee, 
139-131:  traffic  wilh,  153-157:  Massa- 
chusetts missions,  179 :  not  to  have  lands. 
181;  10  be  treated  kindly,  181:  gospel 
for.  186:  southern,  303:  in  Virginia.  307- 
308;  in  Matylanil,  153-357:  in  New  Eng- 
land, 315-3*0;  typical  treaty,  331-334; 
Pilgrim  apprehensions,  343 ;  ai  Plymouth, 
35".  356-359;  »t  Merrjmoum.  363;  pes- 
tilence among,  368;  on  the  Connecticut, 
410;  Pequot  War.  439-444 ;  King  Philip's 
War.458-460;  treatment  of  captives.  501- 
506;  the  Iroquois,  535-538;  on  the  Hud- 
son. 530;  in  Pennsylvania,  554:  Penn's 
treaty,  S57-SS8;  >"  Jersey,  573-573:  New 
York  clergyman  against.  577;  relation  to 
the  Dulch,  579-580;  land  grants,  580: 
drunken.  589;  incited  by  the  French,  ii, 
57;  inGeorgia,ii3, 116;  instruclion.3S6; 
expedition  among  the  Sioux,  313-315: 
importance  of  irade  with,  318;  relations 
with  French  and  EInglish,  310-314;  do- 
mestic life,  337-330;  small-poi  and 
brandy,  330-331 ;  oratory,  331-334 ;  char- 
acter, 334-336;  »'  Schenectady,  337-339i 
used  by  Spanish  and  English,  340-343; 
capture  Daniel  Boone.  383;  before  the 
Second  Continental  Congress,  ^39; 
alarms  from.  Iii,  103,  105 ;  British  disposi- 
tion toward,  159;  hostilities.  317;  opin- 
ion of  the  whites.  467-471 ;  as  weslera 
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barrier,  it,  99:  problero  of  management, 

649-651.  —  See    also    French,    Fronlier, 

Missions,  War, 
Indies,  Columbus  ihlnks  he  discovers,  i.  36 ; 

in  papal  grant.  43;    Columbus  on,  47; 

apple  of  ihe  eye  ol  Spain.  I58-160. 
Induslijes.  in  colonial  times,  iii,  69-66;  al 

close  of  Revolution.  133. 
Ingoldsby,  Richard,  in  New  York,  i.  546. 
InbabitantB  ol  Louisiana,  Petition  for 

Representative    Government,    iii, 

377-380- 
Inquisilion,  in  Mexico,  i.  G5-6S. 
Inslruclions,  king's  right  of.  queslioned,  li, 

150-153;   to  envoy}  in  France,  691-633. 

-See  also  Governors. 
Inlelleclual   life,   in  the  colonies,   ii,   355- 

375;  about  1830.  iii.  513-518;   diffusion, 

iv,6s8-66o;  in  Mississippi  Valley,  668. 
Internal  impTovements,  inland  navigation. 

iii.    70-71,    436-44a  —  See  also  Canals, 

Railronds. 
International  Yeai  Book,  Oittbreak  of 

War,  iv,  576-378. 

[nierstate  Commerce  Commission,  iv,  531- 


ii.  336.  iii.  49,  54,  69;  in  Mexico,  iii,  491. 

Iroquois.  Father  Jof-uet's  experience,  i.  139- 
131;  relations  with  Cnnada,  133;  Mi^a- 
polensis'  account,  525-538.  —  See  hIhi 
Indians. 

Irrepressible  conflict.  Uncoln  on,  iv,  136; 
Seward  on,  138-141;  John  Grown  on, 
150;  Vatlandigham  on,  404-405.  — See 
also  Civil  War,  Secession,  Slavery, 

Irving,  Washington,  Satire  on  Jkffer- 
WJN,  iii.  360-363;  //iHoty  of  Nno  For*, 
363. 

lathmian  Canal  Commlision,  The  Nica- 


llnjubd.  Vlcomle  d',  Geneva 


lACKSOR,  Aadtew,  in  Florida,  ill,  4S3- 

J  4B7;    removals,   531-535:   "  specladrs," 

540-544;     l'R1NCIf[.>:S    OF    EXECU-riVE 

Government,  54*-SS3- 


Jackton,  Thomas  Jonathan,  poem  on,  iv, 
383-383;  Second  Battle  of  Bum. 
Run,  345^346;  at  Chancel lorsvi Me,  360- 
361;  wounded,  361;  dealh,  363, 

Jamei  I,  atlitude  loward  Puriians,  i,  168; 

Restraint    of    .the     Disokoered 

Tradinc;  of  Tobacco,  188-391. 
James    II,   friendship  lor   Phipps,   I,   511; 

flight  of,  544, 
Jamestown,  swampy,  i.  ao6:  low  slate  of. 

311-314  '■   '^"vx  seat  of  government,  li,  9^ 

—  See  also  Virginia. 
Janney,  Samuel  M..  Life  of  William  Ptnn, 

i.  557.  558- 
Jaiamlllo,  Juan,  First  Expedition  to 

Kansas  and  Nebraska.  1,60-64. 
Java  (ship),  capture  of.  iii,  414-417. 
Jay,  John,  Carrtipmdtact  and  Puilic  Pa- 

pirs.  ii,  19,  iii.  II,  197;   Explanation 


'  1783, 


Failure  of  the  Confederation,  111, 
'95-'97;  Jay  Treaty,  3"S-3i9- 

Jay,  William,  Lift  of  Jekn  yay.  ii.  490; 

.  Condition  op  the  Free  People  of 
COLOR.iii,  583-588;  Mis{etla»toa%  Writ- 
iHgi <m ^^vtry,  5S8;  Aclim ef  tht FtdtriU 
Gwenimtiil  in  tihalf  of  Slaviiy.  tag. 

Jeffeison,  Thamas,  splendid  sentences,  li, 
4;  Dhafting  of  the  Declaration 
OF  Independence,  537-539:  Wriiingt. 
539.  iii,  II,  389,366,454;  HiAhoi.  iii.  10; 
Evils  of  Slavery,  14-18;  Kttfs  on 
Virgmia,  iB;  plan  of  1784.  156;  OPIN- 
ION OF  Hamilton,  386-089;  o"  dis- 
union, 3S8;  Hamilton  on,  369-393:  John 
Adams  on.  301;  election  of.  333-336i 
Anli.Federalist  commenl  on,  337,  339; 
Jefferson's  Principlf.s,  344-347;  Im- 
portance OF  New  Orleans,  363- 
366;  on  ihceml>argo,407-409:  A  South- 
ern View  of  the  Missouri  Ques- 
tion, 45i»-4S4;  on  Cuba,  503, 

Jerseys.  —  See  East  Jersey,  New  Jersey, 
West  lersey. 

Jesuits,  In  Canada,  i,  199-133;  on  Ihe  Mis- 
sissiiipi,  136-140;  in  California,  iv,  14. 

jews,  like  Indians,  i,  573 ;  in  Georgia,  ii.  115. 

Jocelyn,  S.  S.,  I'Amislad  case,  iii,  636. 
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Johns  Hopkins  Univenily,  Sludiii,  i,  16,  ii. 

JobDion,  Andrew,  The  President's  Pol- 
icy, iv.  468-471;  denies  usucpallon.  470- 
471;  accused  of  usurpalion,  473-4741 
issue  in  impeach  mem,  4S9-491. 

Johnson.  Chapman,  In  Virginia  conven- 
tion, on  slavery,  iii.  577, 

JohniOD,  Bdwatd,  reminiscence,  i,  1 ;  K'dft- 
der-Worttng  Providince,  7,  la,  371,  415: 
The  Settlement  of  Massachusetts, 
366-371 ;  The  Foundation  of  New 
Haven,  414-413. 

Johnson.  Robert,  allack  on  Virginia  charier, 
i,  z>B. 


MENTS,  445-448 ;  TaxatuiH  «  lytanny, 
44a. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  of  Connecticul,  in  Fed- 
eral ConvcDlion.  iii.  ao6. 

JobnaoD,  Sit  William,  A  Flowery 
Speech  TO theSix  Nations,  ii,  331-334, 

Johnston,  Alexander,  tfu/orrD/fAf  Uniled 
Stalls  for  Sehoeli,  ti.  33;  Americait  Ora- 
turns,  iii,  B,  i*.  i*.  7. 

jDbnatoik,  Gabriel,  The  Dissolution  of 

AN   ASSEMBLY,  ii,  174-175. 

Johnston,  Joseph  EL,  Narralnit  of  Mililary 
Opcratioiu,  Iv.  9:  an  Englishman's  im- 
pressions of,  1S4:  attempts  lo  relieve 
Vicksburg.  ^JnO. 

Joliet,  Louis,  enploralions,  i,  136. 

Joaea,  John  B.,  Life  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Capital,  iv,  351-^55 ;  A  Ribil  War 
airks  Diary.  355. 

Jonea,  John  Paul,  A  Desperate  Sea- 
FICKT,  ii,  587-590;  Ufi  and  Correifom- 
dmce,  59a. 

Joaaa.  Jotepb,  The  Revenue  Plan,  ill, 

Joseph,  "  The  Selling  o(,"  ii,  393-397. 

Jwatlyu,  John,  characlerislics.  i.  4,  ao :  Tioa 
Vojragei  le  New  England,  la.  434,  4961 
"Pilhannaw  bird,"  33:  The  People  in 
the  Province  of  Main.  430-434;  A 
Cynical  View  of  New-Englanders, 
4M-496. 


Jeumal  ef  Ou  ExcciUrvt  Procitdaigt   of 
tkt  Senat€.  iii,  508. 
lumab.  — See  Diaries. 
■<myHalsof  Coogriss.  i„,  8,  147.  100, 
fudges,  colonial,  question  of  appointment, 
ii.  S03;  character,  103.  — See  also  Courts, 
Supreme  Court. 

idson.  Judge  A.  T.,  t'Amistad  case,  iii,  609. 
idson,  Harry  Pratt.  Craath  of  tht  Ameri- 


n  Natior. 


1.33- 


(  Hur>- 


[uet,  Robert,  Discovery  o 

[ollan,  Oeorgo  Waehington,  PoliHcai  Rie- 
olleciioii,  iv,  9, 104:  Foundation  of  a 
New  Party,  100-104. 
luies.  summoned,  ii.  r88-i89;  charge 
to  a  grand  jury,  1S9-191.  —  See  also 
Courts. 


KALM.  Petal,  Travels,  ii,  a.  at.  336,  331, 
353:  The  Government  of  Canada, 
334-336  i  Small-Pox  and  Brandy 
AMONG  the  Indians,  33o-33';  The 
Question  of  Colonial  Indepen- 
dence, 3Sa-353- 
Kansas,  first  expedition  to.  i.  60;  necessity 
of  govemmeni  for.  iv,  9^100;  conditions 
in  1854-57.  104-1311  free-soil  immigra- 
tion. 104-108:  organiiatian,  104 :  opposi- 
tion, 105-106;  Lawrence  settled.  105: 
song.  108-110;  defence  of  pro-slavery 
melhods.  110-114:  elections,  iio-iii; 
pro4lavery  societies.  It3>ti4:  civil  war 
in.  II4-11B;  pretext  for  war,  115-116; 
Lawrence  sacked,  ti6'tiB:  free-state 
Lecomplon  constitution. 


119-ia 


-Seeal 


Douglas  on.  iv,  96- 

100;  repeals  Missouri  Compromise,  98; 

reopens  slaveiy   question.  loi;   LincolD 

on,  136-138, 
Karlsefni,  the  Nonieman.  i,  30-34. 
Keane.  Lord  John,  in  battle  of  New  Orleans, 

Iii.  4a4- 
Kearsarge  (ship),  combat  with  the  Alaliaina, 

iv.  416-418;  armored.  417. 
Kolft.  Williwn.  A   Dutch  Opinion  op 

New  England  Character,  1.334-335; 

governor  of  New  NetherUnd,  534-535; 
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Nelherlaiid. 
Keith.  Sii  WillUm,  A  Short  Dis..ourse 

OSIKS.  h,  138-141. 
Eamble,   Piuicei   Anne,   Boat.  Staiik, 
Railkoad,  ani>  Canal,  iii.s64-s&7.- 

Sce  also  Builut.  Frances  Anne. 
Kaodall.  Amoa,  Ahoi.ltion  Majl.  iii,  619- 

Keadall,  Edwud  Angaatoa.  An  UKn£R- 
CROUNU  Prison,  iii,  45-48  ;  Travih.  4B. 
r,  selllemenis  on,  i,  43a  — 


Seeal 


>  Mail 


Kennedy,  Aichibald.  A  Case  of  Smug- 
OLiNc:,ii.  149-330. 

Kenr  Island,  question  of,  i.  357-361. 

Keniuclcy,  Daniel  Itoone  in.  ii,  383-385.— 
See  also  Virginia  Resolutions. 

Kciielt.  Samuel.  S^timms  of  AmerUai 
Poitiy,  ii.467. 

Kcy.Prucia  Scott,  The  STAR-Si-ANai.ei> 
Banner,  iii,  431-413. 

King.  —  Sec  England,  and  kings  by  name. 

King.  J.  A.,  in  peace  conference,  iv.  305. 

King,  Rufus.  provideniial  escape,  ii,  577; 
character  of,  iii,  305;  in  Federal  Conven- 
tion. al4.  aig. 

King  Philips  War,  i.  45S-460. 

King's  EBench.  power  over  colonies,  ii.  149. 

Kiupp,  Frederick  ITewnun.  TiiE  Sani- 
tary Commission,  iv,  370-373. 

Knight,  Saiab  Kemble,  chceiful  spiril.  ii, 
35;  A  Lady's  Travei,  in  New  Eng- 
land. 314-339;  yanrna/,  339. 

KnoH- Nothing  patty,  scheme  of  slavehold- 
ers, iv,  101-103. 

Knox,  Henry,  letter  to  Washington,  iii, 
Vjo  \  vigils  (he  Sennle,  365. 

Knoz.  John.  Tiie  Fall  of  Quebec,  ii, 
369-373 :  tiisteriial  JoHmal.  37a. 

Ku-Klux-Klan,  iv.  495-497. 


iled  by  Chastellui,  496:   in  the  SoDth. 
607-609:  Thk  French   REvonrrioN. 

iii,  303*305- 

Lalie  Champlain,  discovery  of,  i.  115-139. 

Lamljen.Sir  John,  in  battle  of  New  Orlcanj, 
■■:i,4aS- 

Lamberton,  George,  eonirovetsy  with  the 
Dutch,  i,  581-581. 

Lancaster  (Mass.),  records,  ii.  14. 

Land,  allotments  in  Massachusetis,  i,  181; 
in  Maryland,  351;  suggestion!  on  grant- 
ing. 378-380:  grants  in  Carolin<i,  3831  in 
Jersey,  563-5*6;  western,  title  to,  ii.  387- 
388,  laws.  3S9.  division  lines,  390.  pro- 
ductive valuo,  390-391.  Virginia's  claim, 
S79-58a.  Maryland's  stand,  591-593! 
□wneiship  and  value,  iii.  33-35.  —  ^^^ 
also  West. 

Langdon.  John,  in  Federal  Convention,  iii, 

Lanaing,  John,  character  of,  iii.307;  Plea 

FOR  States'  Richts.  247-249. 
Larcom,  Lncy,  Call  to  Kanzas,  iv,  108- 

Lamed.  J.  M..  Annotaiti  Bibliagri^kf  ef 

AnnricaH  History,  iii.  3.  iv,  3. 
La  Salle,  R.  C.  exploration  of  Ihe  Missis- 
sippi, i,  140-144.  Ma- 
Latin -America,  relations  with.  iv.  561-563, 
6a7.  — See    also    Chili,    Cuba,    Mexico, 
Monroe      Doctrine,    Nicaragua     Canal, 
Pjnama  Congress. 
Latiobe,  John  H.  B.,   First  American 
Stkam    Raii.h<>ai>.   iii.  561-563:    Thi 
HiOimort  and  Ohio  Railroad.  563. 
Laudonaiite,  Reni,  A  French  Hugue- 


1/^ 


BOR.  ; 

661. 


Labrador,  discovery  of,  i,  no. 

Lacey.  Edward  Samnel.  The  Ci.eari 

House  Systkm.  iv,  516-528. 
Lafayette.  Marqals  de,  Akrivai.  01 

French  volunteer,  ii,  485-488: 


at  IB. 


Laurent,  Heniy,  Exri 
Peace  ok  1782.11,633-623. 

l..awrence  (Kansas),  setllei!,iv,ios;  in  1855. 
I06-10B,  114:  fortified,  114;  threatened, 
115;  hotel  .ind  newspaper  declared  b 
nuisance.    115:    sacked,    116-118.— See 


OF  East 
Jersey,  i,  569-572. 
Laws,  value  as  sources,  i,  2.  ii.  a,  5 ;  of  Vir- 
ginia, i,  220;  drawn  by  a  minister.  337; 
fi-amcd  in  Massachusetts,  3B1:  of  Con- 
necliciit.  487-494;  unsettled,  ii,  139-I4i>l 
English,  149-150:  common  law  of  Eog- 
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land.  303-004. —  See  also  Cotooies,  Coutts. 

LftWiOD,  Deodat,  prejudiced,  ii.  31 :  SaLEM 
Witches,  35-40;  Chrisrs  Fidttity  the 
mfy  Shield  against  Salon's  Malignity.  40. 

Lcavltt,    Joihaa,    L'Amjstao  Case,  iii. 


Lwhfoid,  Thomu,  Plain  Dealing,  or  Newi 
from  Nea  England,  i.  13,  3110,  389;  AN 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE   NEW    ENGLAND   iN- 

ntANS,  318-330;    A    Note  of   what 
Things  1  Misuked  in  the  Countrv, 
388-389. 
Lecky,  W.  E.  H..  use  of  primed  recoids.  ii. 

La  Clercq,  ChriatiaD,  The  French  Gov- 
ernment OF  Canada. ;,i33-i3s;  First 
Estailiihminl  of  Ihi  Faith,  135. 

Lecompton  constiluiion,  iv.  119-iai. 

\jx,Ch»i\ai.  Memoirs,  ii,  ifl;  captured, 560. 

Lee,  Fitihugli,  cavalry  al  Cliancellorsville, 


V.360. 


«   VlR- 


Le«,  R  B..  on  seal  ol  government,  iii,  170. 
Lbb,   Robert  Edward,  Capture  of  the 

ENGINE-HOUSE,  iv,  144-146:  CHANCEL- 
LORSViLLF.,  339-363;  al  Geltysbutg.  37s- 
373,376;  at  the  Wilderness,  419-413;  at 
Spoltsyivania.  413-415:  Gram's  account 
of  surrender  o[,  437-440;  appearance, 
438 ;  lertns  of  surrender.  439-440 ;  &aiire 
on  surrender,  443-444. 
Lm.  Robert  Henry,  Mtmair  e/  Ruhard 

Leigh.  B.  W.,  in  Virginia  Conslilulional 

Convention,  iii.  575-576. 
Leisier,  Jacob,  rebellion,  i,  544-547. 
Lenox  Library,  i.  8,  ii,  la 
Leopard  (ship),  captures  the  Chesapeake. 

iii,  395-400- 
Lcscaibot,  Maic,  The  Myth  of  Noreh- 

BEGA,  i,  iiS-lal;  Nova  Fraxcia.  131. 
Utttrfrpm  a  GtnlUman  oftlu  Qfy  a/ New 

Yari.  i,  547. 
Leilers,  value  as  sources,  i,  3.  ii,  3;  lists,  ii. 


IV.  9. 


L«wli,  HsiiWBther,  On  TKB  Road  1 

Oregon,  iii,  381-384. 
Levis  and  Clark  Exfedilien,  Hi,  384. 
Lexington,  conflict  ai,  ii,  546-550. 


Libbtf,  Jaremlab,  Hopes  aS  to  the  Pub- 
iJcCREOtT,  iii,  355-357. 

Libel,  question  ol.  ii.  193-199. 

Uieraiet,  iii,  595.  597,  633.  iv.  397. 

Liberty. "'  Sons  oi."  ii.  430-433. 

Liberty  Tree,  Painc's  poem  on,  ji,  454- 
4SS- 

Libraries,  introductions  for,  i,  1-37,  ii,  1-34, 
lil,  1-13,  iv,  I- to;  containing  sources,  i,B, 
ii,  10;  of  selecled  sources,  i,  10-15,  ■'■  '4- 
31.  iii,  9-13.  )v,  7-10;  valuable  catalogues, 
i.l6,ii,a3;  use  ol  sources  by.i.as,  11,39; 
Franklin's  inleresi,  ii,  333-334;  free,  iv, 
659.  — See  also  Intellectual  Lile. 

Library  of  Congress,  i,  8,  ii.  lo, 

Lima.  Drake's  plundering,  i.  84-85. 
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138,303.313,395,305,399,463;  A  House 
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STAND.  136-138;  nomination  lor  presi- 
dent, 156-158;  enthusiasm  over.  158-159; 
comments  on  election,  I6a-i66.  180,  tSS; 
Wigfall  on,   174;    No    Extension   of 

o(.  187-393;  The  Secretary  and  the 
Master,  393-395 ;  Speeches  on 
LiBERTV.  303-305;  McClellan  on  the 
administration,  339-343;  Garrison  on. 
396-397;  Slaveky  and  the  Union. 
397-399;  criticised  by  Greeley.  397;  ou 
policy  of  Civil  Wai  and  emancipation, 

399-401;  The  First  Theory, 459-463; 

policy  followed  by  Johnson,  471. 
LlDColn,  Baajamin,  Sha^'s's  Rebeluon, 

iii,  191-194- 
Liquor,  not  allowed  on  the  Sabbath,  ii,aoS; 

license.  310;  fatal  to  Indians,  330-331. 
LlTermore,  Haiy  Aahton,  Rising  of  the 

People,  iv,  331-334;   ^/  ■^O'  af  ikt 

War,  334. 
Livingston,  R.  R.,  letter  to,  iii,  363-365. 
Local  government,  colonial,  ii.  305-333. — 

See  also  Colonies.  Govemmenl.  Tuwtu. 
Local  records,  as  sources,  i.  4,  ii.  5. 
Lodge,  H.  C,  Short  History  of  the  Catoniti, 

i.  16,  ii,  34 ;  George  Washinglan.  ii,  34,  iii. 

13:  Aletander  Hamilton,  iii.  13. 
Logan,  Dr.  George,  comment  on.  iii,  33B. 
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Delaware,  ii.  73-74. 
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'.  13.  '99.  50'.  590- 
Lmigmeadow  (Mass.).  ''fc  in.  il.  455-437- 
I^Dgatnet,    Jamei,    Jvom    Manasias    to 

AfpomaOex.   iv,  9,  376;   al  second  Bull 

Run.  345-346;  Pickett's  Charge  at 
GETTVSRUKr., 373-376;  (lemuis  at  order 
lor  Hckells  charge,  373-374. 

Lookoul  Mounlain,  —  See  Chatlanooga. 

Laid*  ComroiBtianer*  lor  Poieigo  Plants- 
tiOuB,  minules  ol.  i,  S:  Demand  for 
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CHARTER,  387-388;  Circular  inquiries, 
407. 
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154-161;  recommendation  for  the 
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313-316;  Le  Supur  in,  313-315:  sale  ol. 
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373-376;  gorenimfnt  of.  377-380,  iv,  133- 
134;  admission  ol,  iii.  410-414;  western 
boundary  ol.  48 1.  —  See  also  Annexations. 
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I'.  591-5 
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McCtliloch,  Hugh,  Mfn  lud  Mtaiurei  of 

Haifa  CttUmy.  iv,  9. 
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MacDonald,  William, .S>/»rZ)WHiBfl«!i.lil, 

8,   13:    Stlccl  Statutis  and  olhtr  Doca- 

menis,  iv,  7. 
HcElroy,  William  Beniy,  An  Old  War 

Horse,  iv.  639-633. 

Machiavelli,  N.,  John  Wesley  on.  ii,  185. 
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PtafU,  lii,  4. 

Mulay,  WUUam,  JaMtnal.  iii.  10.  ta.  a6a, 
369;  Proceedings  iM  Congress,  157- 
a6a;  hospitalitv  of  the  senate  to 
President  Washington,  165-369. 

McMasler,  John  Bach.  School  History  oftht 
Uniltd StaUs.V-yi:  Huiory of Iht Amtrt- 
ca»  PiofU.  iii,  13. 

Hacon,  NatbaiUel,  Objections  to  the 
Panama  Congress,  iii,  506-308. 

McPhenon,  Edward.  Political  Hillary  dur- 
tngthi  Rebtlliaa,\t,T,  Political  HUlity 
during  Riconstruction,  7  \  Hand-Book  •/ 
Polilics.T.i^;  Politieat Manual,  481, 

HadlBon,  Jamcf,  souihera  campaign,  ii.  1; 
AREVIKWOPTHEWaR, 606-609:  Letlrrt 
andOtkir  Wrjliiigi.(i09.m.\i;  HOWTHE 

STATES  Treated  the  Confedera- 
tion, iii,  136-130;  chaiaclet,  310;  on 
eieciion  of  senaiors,  an;  Debates  on 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade,  314- 
931 ;  The  CLOstNO  Scene,  331-318;  on 
tatifF,  3G31  Hamilton  on,  iig;  UST  OF 
Foreign  Restrictions  of  Neutral 
Trade,  400-403. 

Ma(]oc,a)]eged  discovery  of  America,  i.  t53. 

Magellan  Siraits,  Dralte's  voyage,  i,  82-83. 

Magistrales,  Calvin's  principles,  i.  339-330. 

Maban,  Alfred  Tbayei,  THE  Navy  in 
the  Spanish  War. iv.58a-58s;  Ltstont 
of  till  Warwilh  Spain,  ^t^. 

Maids,  seni  10  Virginia,  i,  173, 

Maine.  Doeamcittary  Hiilory,  i,  160,  430; 
John  Smith  in,  316;  selllemeni  of,  438- 
430;  description  of,  430-434.  —  See  also 
Mas»achuietls,  New  Hampshire. 

Maine  (ship),  desiniciion  of.  iv,  574-575. 

Maine  Hislorical  Sociely,  C^/m/iobj,  i,  43a 

Manasias.  poem,  iv.  313-314  ;  Jackson  cap- 
lures  supplies  at.  343.  —  See  also  Bull  Run. 

Manhaltati,  English  sUlemcnt  of  claims,  i. 
166;  Dutch  seltlemeni,  579-584.  —  See 
also  New  Netherland.  New  York. 

Manifest    destiny,    Thompson   on.  iv,  16; 

Manila  Bay,  battle  of.  iv,  579-581, 


Manoa.  Ralegh's  search  for,  i.  97. 

Manufactures,  governmental  aid  to,  iii,  15; 
variety  of,  53-56 ;  value  of,  63 ;  and  pro- 
tective tariff,  434-436 ;  in  Mexico,  490.  — 
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Manuscripts,  as  sources,  i,  4,  ii,  5,  40^  463. 
■».  34.  "5.  lb. 

Marcli  10  the  sea,  Sherman's,  iv,  423-433; 
strength  of  Union  army.  438 ;  general  or- 
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Margaret,  Dutch  ship-owner,  i.  197-199. 
Marietta  (O.),  selilement  of,  iii,  103-105; 

description  of.  460. 
Harquette,  Junea.  Discovery  of  the 

Mississippi,  i,  136-140, 
Marsliall.  Christopher,  Diary,  ii,  18. 
iaMxa^ai\,ltib1t.LiftofGtoF£e  WaihingUm, 

ii.  3o:  The  X.  V.  Z.  Correspondencr, 

Hottla,  Al«uiidM,  A  Manifest* 
AGAINST  the  State  of  Frankun, 
iii,  147-150- 

MartlD.  Cbailaa.  The  Monitor  and  TRI 
Merriuac.  iv,  330-333. 

Martin,  Luther,  character,  iii.  309;  in  Fed- 
eral Convention,  3|6;  A  DISSENTIENT* 

Narrative,  338-333. 

Martin's  Hundred,  in  Virginia,  i.  174- 
Martyr.  Peter,  DicaiUt  oftht  Ntw  IVorUi, 

1.43- 
Huyland,  setiiemeni  of,  i,  347-374;  Ar- 
chivis,  361,  ii.  17,  31,  10a,  534;  Puritans 
in.  i,  363-367:  people  in,  367-371;  Tol- 
eration   in     Marviand.    091 '^94: 

mans.  loi;  land  in.  loi :  ecclesiastical 
benefices.  101;  Ohio  eipediiion,  im; 
governor's  house  uncompleted,  los; 
boundary.  107-109;  government.  143: 
Revolutioniuy  convention.  519-534;  THE 

Confederation    Incomplete,    591- 

593;  signs  Articles  of  Confederation,6a4; 

constitution  of.  iii.  lat;  violates  Articles 

of  Confederation.  137;  nocunency,  134; 

will   she   secede?   iv,   366.  —  See    also 

Baltimore. 
Maryland  Hislorical  Society.  AiJ(rf-/WAca- 

Hani.  i,  353,  374. 
Haton,  Gtorge,  Preparation  for  ths 

Convention,  iii,  003-31 
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Mason,  John,  in  Pequot  War,  i,  440-444. 

Mason,  Rtdierl,  New  Hampshire  claims,  i, 
418. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  running  of,  ii. 
107-109.  —  See  also  Boundaries.  Mary- 
land. Pennsylvania. 

MassachuHtti,  records  o(.  1,5. 12-13.  ii,  ^' 
selecllon  of  sources,  i,  ia-13;  purposes 
of  ilie  Company,  178-183;  a  paradise, 
317;  dclereni;elolhBClerer.337;  annex- 
ation of  Plymouth,  363-365 ;  early  hislory. 
366-396;  settlement,  366-371;  charter. 
367;  agreement  on  government, 371-371; 

(roversjF,  383-^7 ;  qufslioii  of  ilie  charter, 
387-388;  Lechlbrd's  criticistn,  3B8-389: 
Child's  criticism,  390-391;  Ward  on 
loleralion.  393-396;  Gonon's  criticism, 
398-401;  claim  to  New  Hampshire,  418; 
claim  to  Maine,  439-431;  hope  lo  annex 
New  Hampshire.  435-438;  Pcquol  War. 
439~444;  charter  iran>plaii1ed,  445:  in 
New  England  Conlederalion.447;  FIRST 
NULLtFlCATlON  OF  A  FEDEHAL  ACT. 
4S"-4H ;  oculpalory  address,  454-457 1 
King  Cliilip's  War,  459;  charter  quashed, 
46a;  witches  in.  ii,  35-48;  condidon 
in    1730,    5a;    charters    defended,    133; 

401;  Boston  life,  340,  iii,  31-35;  paper 
money,  ii,  351.  601;  earthquake,  a6i; 
nevf spapers,  363 ;  college  life,  a66;  slavery. 
393;  Indian  wars.  344;  Loubburg,  346; 
writs  of  assistance,  374;  acts  of  trade, 
41s;  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  430;  Boston 
troubles,  439-433 ;  influence  in  Congress. 
434.  44a.  5*5.  537.  S39;  m«l>s.  458- 
461;  war  in,  546-S54;  raises  troops,  iii. 
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land, New  Hampshire,  Plymouth  Colony. 
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A  Self-made   Man,  Sir    William 
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Account  of  the  Earthquake  that 
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Tmor  of  tht  Lord.  3&1. 
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Hareiick,  Samuel,  seiilemeni,  i.  370;  Con- 
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■ly.Jobn,  Eari.v  Days  at  Marietta, 

iii,  101-105;  yoirnal.  loj. 

May,  Samuel  J„  HicotUiliens  i^f  AntistaviTy 
Conpd.  iv,  9. 

Mayflower  compact,  i,  344.  — See  also  Ply- 
mouth Colonv. 

Mead,  Edwin  Hoak.  Old  Sana  UaJttU,  i, 
15.  ii,  IS.  iii,  S. 

Meade.  G.  G.,  at  Fredericksburg,  iv,  354. 

Hegapolensia.  John,  The  Iroquois,  i, 
5=5-528. 

Meigs,  Return  Jonathan,  yournal.  ii.  18. 

HemM.  Zenobiaa,  La  Salle's  Explora- 
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Mercenaries.  — See  Germans. 

Merchants,  in  England,  i.  145 ;  In  Council  (or 

New  England,  175-176,  —  See  also  Trade. 
Mcnimac,  Confederate  ship,  destroys  ihe 

Cumberland  and  Congress,  iv,  319-333; 

combat  wiih  the  Monitor,  333. 
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MoitoD's  settlement,  361-363. 
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Methodists,  tn  America,  il,  aSj-aB/. — See 

also  Religion. 
Mexico,  Philips'!  sloiy,  i,  18,65-68;  Conez 

■i>  49~53 :  ^i'  jolia  Hawkins  in,  77 ;  con- 
dilion  in  1693.  iii.  439-493 ;  and  (he  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  501;  danger  of  war  «'  ' 
649;  condition  in  1S43,  iv,  15-18;  feeling 
toward  the  United  Elates,  1&-18;  war 
with.  K>-34.  causes.  90-33.39,  commence- 
ment, 93,  opposition  lo,  Z4-26.  Grant  in, 
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iSa;  vagrant  act  on  freedmen,  iv,  479- 
480;  political  conditions.  649. 
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i.  57-59;  Marquette's  discoveiy.  136-140; 
La  Salle's  exploration.  140-144;  French 
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description  of.  110-114;  question  t>i,  dis- 
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Mississippi  Valley,  future  of,  iv,  666-669. 

Missouri,  participation  in  Kansas  troubles, 
iv.  uo-:i6:  Circuit  Court,  Papers  in 
THEDREDScOTrCASE,  133-135;  manu- 
script court  records,  195.  — See  also  neit 
title. 

Missouri  Compromise,  iii,  156;  southern 
view,  453-454 :  a  moderate  view.  455-458 ; 
repealed  by  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill,  iv, 
98 ;  repeal  reopens  slavery  question,  101 ; 
in  Dred  Scott  case,  laa;  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. 199-131;  a  political  enact- 
ment. 13a.  135;  in  Congress,  134;  Mon- 
roe's cabinet  on,  135;  rciloralion 
suree""J.  193.  »o8. 

Missouri  River,  discovered.  1. 139. 

Mobili  Ad-otriisir  and  Rtgisitt,  iv,  37I. 

Mobile  Bay,  battle  in.  iv.  418-491. 

Mobs,  in  New  Jersey,  ii,  80-84;  SlampAct, 
397-400;  in  North  Carolina.  4361  "tea- 
party,"  431;  Revolutionary,  458;  against 
loyalists.  472-476;  anii-slavery,  iv,  87; 
draft  riot,  in  New  York.  376-381;  south- 
ern, 495-497.  —See  also  Fugitive  Slave*, 
Loyalists,  Stamp  Ad. 

Medtle/thi  Gavemmtitl  ef  Ikt  Provimct  e/ 
Eait'NeohJtrity.  i.  57a. 

Mohawks.-See  Indians. 

Moluccas,  Drake's  voyage  lo.  1,  86. 

Money,  colonial  paper,  ii.  351-354 ;  prcMDl, 
tosoidien,46S-469;  Kevolutlonaiyji^er, 
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594-603:  stale  bank-noles,  iii,  441-445; 
Confederate  currency,  iv.  247-251;  de- 
moneliiation  o(  silver,  5*9-53':  gold 
Mandard.529-S30,  534,  539-541;  resump. 
lion  of  specie  paymenls,  531-533;  Sher- 
man on  use  of  cuttency,  53a ;  Taussig  on 
Sherman  Act.  S33-53^-  Bryan  on  liimci- 
allism.  536-538.  —  See  also  Finances. 

Monitor  (ship),  rumors  of  inefficiency,  iv, 
3311  comlwl  with  the  Merrimac.  333. 

Manioe,  Jamei,  Wrilingi,  iii,  it.  151; 
Wasiiinuton  and  the  Vekgima 
Convention,  149-351;  The  Monrok 
Doctrine  as  Monroe  STAricti  it, 
^94-498■ 

Monroe  Docliine,  ill.  494-498;  Clay  on, 
499-501;  Blaine  warns  Chill,  iv.  563: 
OIney's  inlerprelailon.  567-571;  effecl  o( 
colonies  on.  613-614',  I ulute.  625-603. 

Honaelgiut.  Cbailes  de.  'I'HK  Taking  of 
SCHKNECTADV,  ii,  337-339- 

MoDlcalm.  Marquis,  death,  il.  373. 

HoBteaquicn.  Chulss  da,  A  French 
PUBi.icisr's    View    ov   the    British 

CONSTMUTION,  ii,  I44-I49;  Tht  ^iril 
cfLmii,.  149. 


Mand 
Mont, 


nery.   D.    H.,   Sludnl 


—  See  Dc  Monts. 


Moni! 

Monu 

Moore.  Frank,  Ihary  of  Iii  knioliiliim,  ii, 
Ij,  31.  461,  476.  604 ;  SoHgi  and  llallads, 
12,481;;  /.jTififl/Z.iyo/yJ'.  iv,  237.  263. 

Moore.  George  H..  Slaviry  in  Mailacki,. 
situ,  ii,  293,  297. 

Moore.  T.  P.,  in  Virginia  convention,  iii, 
577- 

Morgan,  John  Tylai,  Berin<i  Sea  Arbi- 
tration, iv,  564-567. 

Morris,  Gouvemcur,  IHary  and  Lttliri.  ii, 
i3;  chaiacler.  iii.  aoS;  on  slavery,  S15. 
aao;  argumenls  on  iheConstilulion,  135; 
Lafayelle  on,  303. 

Hoirta,  Lewis,  veio.  11.  3;  commission. 
154-15B;  inslruclions.  15S-161 :  A  De- 
TERMiNEii  Veto  Messacik.  179-181; 
The  State  oe  Relkiioh  in  the  Jeb- 
SEVS.  076-379. 

HoiTit,  Robert,  The  Foundation  of  the 


NAVY.ii.  556-559;  The  Bank  ofNorth 

America,  60s;  characier,  iii,  208. 
MotBc,  Jedidiab,  Deeeci's  op  the  Con- 

KEDERATION.    ill,    131-137;      Aairican 

Oiography.  \yj. 
Morse.  Jolin  T..  Jr.,  Binjamm  Framklm.  ii. 

34;  70*1  ^/■fj',Jrfamj,iii.i3;    Themai 

JigiTson.  13. 
Monc,  Samnol  P.  B.,  First  TEt.EGRAPH 

Line,  iii,  571-573. 
Morton,  Tbomaa,  OP  the  Revells  of 

New  Canaan,  1.14.361-363;  NewEng- 


Mosquiloes.  al  Plymouth,  i.  355. 

Mountains,  in  America,  i.  161. 

Mount  Vernon,  a  source,  ii,  4.  —  See  alto 
Wasliinglon,  George. 

Mowiy.  W.  A.  and  A.  M.,  Hhlery  of  Iki 
Unilid  States /or  Schooli,  ii.  33. 

Municipal  life,  tenements,  iv,  654-657;  dif- 
fusion of  public  enjoyments,  659.  —  See 

Munsell,  }oet,  /fistorUai  Striii.  1, 10,  ii.  11; 

Annali  0/ Albany,  ii,  311. 
Museums,  sources  in,  i,  4,  ii,  5 ;  Americana 

Music,  in  coloniti]  tim«.  iii,  32.  —  See  also 
Songs. 

N  ANTUCKET.  description  olinhabilanB, 
Iii,  i8-it. 

Napoleon  1,  sale  of  Louisiana,  iii,  367-37J. 

Napoleon  III.  reUiions  with  ihe  Confeder- 
ate Slates,  iv.  301-303. 

Narraganselt  Bay,  settlements,  i,  399.-866 
also  Rhode  Island. 

Narragansett  Club.  PubUcationi,  i,  9. 

Narratives,  as  sources,  i,  6. 

Nashville.  Hood's  report  on  battle  of.  iv, 
435-436;  satire  on,  441, 

Naliim.  iv,  452,  512. 

National  bank.-Seu  Banks. 

Nation 


notional  Oaiette,  political  Satire,  iii. 

393-395;  reference  to,  307. 
National  Intelliginctr,  iii,  423.  649,  iv,  471. 
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National  Museum,  collections,  i,  4,  i),  5. 

Naumkeag,  John  Smith  in.  i,  317.  —  See 
also  Salem  (Mass.). 

Naval  slores.  question  of  protective  duly 
□n,  ii,  347-246. 

Navigation,  inland,  iii,  70-71 :  of  Misiis- 
sippi.  107-109.  —  See  also  Canals,  Inter- 
nal Improvements,  Mississippi  Rivei. 

Navigation  An,  of  1660,  i.  185;  complaint 
in  Virginia.  240;  in  Massachusetts,  463 ; 
of  1696,  ii.  137-119;  evaded.  349;  com- 
plaints in  1767.415:  upheld,  iii.  163. —  See 
also  Lords  Commissioners,  Smuggling. 

Navy,  American,  privaleering,  il.  497-499, 
557.  558;  loundation,  556-559:  fight 
between  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  Sera- 
pis,  587-590;  need  of,  596;  control  in 
West  Indies,  613-615:  satire  on  gun- 
boats, iii.  36a ;  capiureolthc  ChesHptflke, 


395-* 


I   War 


4-417; 


Hampton  Rojds,  iv,  339-333; 
low  NcwOrleaiis,  336-338  ;  hlockade-run- 
ning,  356-358;  Yaioo  Pass  expedition, 
363-368;  Kearsarge  and  Alabama  com- 
bat. 416-418  :  bailie  of  Mobile  Bay,  418- 
431;  blockade  oF  Cuba,  578;  battle  of 
Manila  Bay.  579-581;  grand  strategy  in 
Spanish  War.  581-585.  — See  also  Civil 
War.  Revolution.  War. 

Navy,  English,  importance  of.  i,  151,  155; 
advantage  over  America,  ii,  608-609: 
loses  control  in  West  Indies.  611-615; 
impressment  and  search,  iii,  385-390,393- 
394 ;  Leopard  captures  (he  Chesapeake, 
395-400;  capture  of  the  Java,  414-417.— 
See  also  Revolution,  War. 

Heal,  Daniel,  HtsUry  of  NeiD-England.  ii, 

16.  ss ;  AN   HiSTORiCAL  Sketch  of 
New  Encland.  53-55. 

Nebraska,  finl  eipedition  to,  i.  60-64. 

Negroes.  Eslevanillo  in  New  Mexico,  i,  60; 
laboreia  in  Mexico,  65;  William  Haw- 
kins's traffic,  74;  Sir  John  Hawkins's 
traffic,  75-77 ;  Christianity  of,  898-301:  in 
New  England.  496;  in  New  York,  583; 
in  American  army,  ii,  488-490,  537-538; 
characlerislics  ol.  Hi.  15-16;  treatment  in 
Virginia.  53;  value  as  laborers.  53.  7»: 
necessary  in  Louisiana.  380;  tie.itment 
of  free,  583-588;  ciiitenship  denied,  iv, 
136-139;  popular  estimation  of,  107;  iii- 


feriorily  oliciallj  tecogniied,  138-1391 
as  soldiers,  333,  406-407. 458 ;  mobbed  in 
New  York,  378.  381;  contiabands  at  Port 
Royal,  391-394;  wngs  0^393-394,  443; 
follow  the  Union  army,  408-411;  soldien 
enter  Richmond,  443;  result  oftuprem- 
aqr  in  the  South,  476;  civil  rights  of, 
4S9-483.  4B6-488.  493;  enfranchisement. 
483;  suffrage,  493-494 :  Ku-K lux  outrages 
on,  496-497 ;  politioal  supremacy  in  South 
Carolina,  497-500;  strife  with  the  whites. 
503-503:  disfranchised  in  the  South.  510: 
political  condition,  647-649:  present  stalui 
in  the  South.  653-654,  663-665.— See  also 

Reconstruction,  Slavery.  South. 

Neill,  Edward  D.,  Virginia  Canbrum.  i, 
11,15,334;  yirginia  yttusta.  II,  15: 
FouniUrs  of  Mutytaad,  15 ;  Virgitott 
Comply.  .74. 

Nelson,  William,  Doeumtnli  rtlating  te  At 
Colonial  Hiilotj  0/ Nea  yinej.  ii,  13.  al, 
303,  3SI,  —  See  also  Ricord,  F.W, 

Nemours,  Duponfde.  lelter  to,  iii,  366. 

Neutral  trade,  restrictions  on,  iii,  400-403. 

Neutrality,  in  1793.  iii,  305-307, 

Neuville.  Hyde  de,  French  minister,  and 
John  Adams,  iii.  481. 

New  Albion,  Drake  in,  i,  87. 

New  Amsterdam,  founding,  i.  539-533. 

He wark,  Town- Meeting  in  the  Prov- 
ince OF  New  Jersey,  i,  566-567; 
R/cerdi.  567;  riol  in,  ii,  81. 

Newburyport.  prosperity  and  decline,  iii, 
43''-433. 

New  Caesaria.  —  See  New  Jersey, 

New  Canaan,  revels  at.  i,  361. 

New  England,  the  world's  wonder,  i,  176; 
Council  for,  i77-r78,  444;  Hlgginson'i 
voyage  to,  190;  early  condidons,  313-339; 
JohnSmiih'sdescripdon.  313-31B;  origia  ■ 
o(  name.  3h;  Dutch  opinion,  334-335! 
oBsel  to  Old  Inland,  366;  develop- 
ment. 439-466:  surrender  of  charter, 
444-447;  opinion  of  iisell,  451-453;  life  in, 
467-516;  losselyn's  criticisms,  494-496; 
visit  of  two  Dutchmen,  496-501 ;  seitlen 
on  the  Delaware,  55 1-553.  5*>;  Jersey  set- 
tlements. 570:  from  1693  to  1775,11.35- 
64;  condition  in  1730.53-55;  kiyally  of 
the  people,  55 ;  Cape  Breton,  59 ;  Adains'f 
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love   for,   63-64;    charter   governments, 

»33-'37;  reasonof  grovfih,  135;  loss  of 
charters,  135-136:  travel  in  1704,334-139; 
earthquake,  261-363;  in  Indian  war,  344- 
346;  in  Stamp  At(  controversy,  397-403: 
in  revenue  controversy.  415-417.  430-433. 
4»»-433i  in  the  Revolution,  455-461, 534- 
537.  546-554;  effed  of  embargo  on,  iii. 
407-409;  secession  aenlimeni,  4">-4'4; 
poem  on,  518-530.  — See  also  Boston, 
Connecticut,  Maine.  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire.  New  Haven,  North,  I'ly- 
momli  Colony,  Rhode  Island,  and  next 
tiile. 
New  England  Confederalion.  Keilt's  letter 
>".  i.  334-335:  Gorlon's  criticism,  397- 
401;  proceedings,  447-45':  quarrel  with 


le  Dulch.  579-585.  — See  al 


s  Comi 


A'no  Eagland  Cevrant.  Mather's  denuncia- 
tion ol  the.  ii,  363-363. 

Nem-England  Histerical  md  Gtatahg.cal 
Reghttr.  ii.  63.  343. 

New  England  History  Teacheis'  Associa- 
tion, Rtperlantkt  Use  t/ ^ieurtii.iW.i.j, 

New  Englands  First  hruils.  i,  47a. 

NeMgiite,  prison  in  Cunnccticul.  iit,  45-4S. 

New  Hampshite,  forged  d«ud.i,  34;  Indian 
grant,  436;  histor)',  436-438;  commis- 
sionera' report,  438:  proposed  union  with 
Massachusetts,  435-438;  value  of  records, 
ii.  6;  RecoTda.vj.^x;  condition  in  1731, 
55-58;  salaries.  58;  government,  143; 
constitution  drawn  up.  534-536;  protest 
against  the  conslilulion.  536-537;  legal 
ti-'nder  in,  iii.  135.  —  See  also  Maine.  Mas- 
sachusetts. New  England. 

ArviAampi/iirt  and  Vtrnent  JoHnial,  iii. 


399- 


New-Hampshire  Historical  Society.  Cellcc- 

linHi,  i,  437,  438,  ii.  58. 
Raw  HaTep,  foundation  of.  i,  414-415;  Re- 

}30-433i  In  New  EnglandConfederalion. 
447-448:  -Nkw  Knclanw  Setilerson 
TUB  DKI-AWARE,  551-553,580:  Rtcords. 
533:  protected  by  ihe Confederation, 583; 
relations  with  Sluy vesani,  583.  —  Sec  also 


Hbv  Jsraey,  relations  with  New  Vork,  i. 
543,569;  New  England  setllemenis,  570; 
history,  563-575 ;  "  Concessions  of  Proprj- 
elots,"  563-566;  lo»n-me=(ing,  566-567; 

569.  ii,  13.  31,  84,  161,  166.  179.  iBi,  354, 
389,  398,  303,  351 ;  complications  in  1679, 
'.  5^-569:  granted  to  the  Duke  of  ^'ork, 
11,69;  regranted,  69;  conflicimg  claims. 
70-73;  CO.SCBRNING  TlIK,  RiOTS  &   IN- 

si;rrections  in  New  jersey,  80-84; 

government,  143;  governors.  154-161, 
165-166;  minutes  of  the  Council.  175-179: 
state  of  religion.  376-379;  beginning  of 
college,  388;  slave  act  disallowed,  397- 
398:  violates  Articles  of  Confederation, 
iii.  137:  opposition  to  Congress,  137; 
emits  bills  of  credit.  135.  — See  also  Mid- 
dle Colonics.  New  York. 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Procttdingl, 


li,  379. 


■n  of,  den 


New  Mbi 
33;  free  territory,  40;  slavery  in.  53,  303. 

New  Netherland.  English  statement,  i.  166; 
De  Vries's  visit,  533-535;  history.  519- 
541;  decay,  533-537,  — See  also  Dulch, 
New  York. 

New  Orleans,  importance  of,  iii.  363-366; 
campaign  01,433-435;  naval  battle  below, 
iv.336-338;  surttnder  demanded,  337. — 
See  also  Louisiana. 

New  Plymouth.  — See  Plymouth  Colony. 

Newport,  Stale  House  at.  ii,  4:  campaign 
".  575-578-  — See  also  Rhode  Island. 

Newport.Christopher,  in  Virginia,  1,311-314. 

Newap«p«n,  as  sources,  ii,  9;  Zenger's 
trial,  193-199;  Franklin's  venture.  339- 
335  :  Mather's  denuncialion,  362-363  : 
advertisements,  398-303 ;  A  Si'ANlSH 
Privateer  in  the  Delaware.  349- 
351;  Franklin's  criticism,  iii,  89-93;  pul>- 
licily  of  modern  life,  iv,  659-660.- See 
also  Inlellectnal  Life,  and  papers  by  name. 

"New  Style,"   chronological  reckoning,  i, 

Nowiown  (Mass.).  — See  Cambridge. 

New  York,  DocumtKU,  i.  to.  14,  15,  186,  530, 
54'.  549.551.  i'.  13. '7.31,79. 131. 154. 163, 
164,  170. 184,  347,  350,  353,  390,  334,  339. 
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early  history,  519-547;  condition  jn  1667. 
543-544:  Leisler's  Rebellion,  544-547; 
setUemenU  in  Jersey.  569:  Dulch  sellle- 
menB,  sBo;  Palaline  Germans,  ii,  77- 
79;  governors,  143-  153.  '6".  '63. 
169;  disallowance.  183;  Zenger  prosecu- 
lion,  192-199;  Albany  governmeni,  ao8~ 
all;  pirates,  144-147:  smuggling,  149- 
350;  fur  trade,  310;  Sclieneclady  taken, 
3»3. 337-339;  Sir  William  Johnson,  331- 
334;  Albany  Congress,  357-360;  Stamp 
Ad  Congress,  401;  military  prisoners, 
50S;  John  Andri,  515;  abandoned  by 
ibe  Americans,  554 ;  siege.  608-609 ;  issues 
bills  of  credit,  iii.  136 ;  votes  against  plan 
for  import  duty,  137 ;  debate  on  the  Can- 
slltutlon,  141-249;  state  banks,  441-445; 
state  legislature,  iv,  633-635.  —  See  also 
Dutch,  New  Amsterdam,  New  Nelher- 
land.  New  York  City. 

New  York  Cily,  in  1679.  i,  5S6-590;  in  1760. 
)i.  S7-89;  fashions,  iii,  41-44;  theatres, 
49;  antl4]avery  meeting.  601-608;  draft 
riot,  iT,  376-3B1 ;  tenement  life,  654-657. 
-  See  also  New  York. 

Row  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  An 
Anti-Slavbrv  MEtvriNG,  iii,  603-60S. 

A'no  VBti  Htrald.  iv.  150.  385. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  Proardingt. 
i.  13:  CalUclims.  13,  13a,  515,  537,  579, 
li.  19. 

New  York  Public  Library,  i,  8,  li,  la 

Ntvi  Yerk  Timei.  iii,  6ai. 

Hew  York  Tribtine,  A  Slave  Auction. 
'V,  7S-79;   ti'ed.  79.  351,  399,  467,  511; 


Thii 


193:  i 


Nicaragtia  Canal,  proposed,  iii,  56;  benefits 
of,  iv,  619-615;  compared  with  Panama, 
614;  necessity.  617;  neutrality,  617. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  founds  a  college  In  Vir- 
ginia,!, 310;  governor  of  New  York,  544; 
popularity,  ii,  90-91 :  change  in  his  atti- 
tude, 91;  disliked,  91-94. 

Rile*,  Heiekiali,  PriniipUs  and  Acft,  ii.  11, 
11.471;  H-ff*fr  ff<f;j/o-.404,iii.4i7.44S. 
458.  6og,  631:  A  Moderate  View  of 
THE  Missouri  Question,  iii,  455-458. 

NiiUi,  Columbus's  caravel,  i,  35. 


Noaitles.  Vicomie  de,  iii.  39.  31a 

Nomini  Hall,  Virginian  mansion,  Iii,  49-53. 

Nootka  Sound,  fisheries  at,  iii,  56. 

Norembega.  myth  of.  I,  iiS-iii. 

Norse,  sagas,  i.  i ;  dbcoveries,  18. 

North,  the,  Calhoun  on  ascendency  of.  (v, 
49;  ami-slavery  altitude  arraigned,  159- 
I6a,  196;  nullification  of  Fugilive-Slave 
Law  a  southern  grievance,  167;  south- 
ern demands  an.  174;  popular  rising  in 
114. 117, 130:  conditiotis  of 


Civil 


r.  338-139;   call  I< 


1.  130- 


'36-137;  _       _ 

35B-359;  soulhernsympathiiers,  233.  403- 
405;  Everett  on  duty  ol,  in  1653, 137-339; 
war  songs,  359-363;  Russell  00,  310; 
business  men  of.  in  the  South.  451 ;  social 
hostility  to.4si.  —  See  also  Army  (United 
States),  Civil  War, South. stales  byname, 
and  Tables  of  Contents. 

North  AmtruaM  /Review,  iv,  178. 

A'orM  B'-ilan.  ii.  380. 

North  Carolina,  settlement  of.  i.  375-384; 
value  of  records,  ii.  6;  Rtcordi,  13,  175, 
193.114.148.438;  regulators  in. 416-438; 
bills  of  credit,  iii.  134 ;  cession  of  public 
lands,  148  ;  ratificalion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 351-354.— See  also  Carolinas.  South. 

Hortbam  Poet*.  War  Songs,  It.  159-363. 

Northwest  pass^e,  hope  of.  i.  155- 

Norton.  Captain,  killed  by  Pcquots,  i,  439, 

Horton,  Jobu,  John  Cotton,  an  Ideal 
Puritan,!, 335-339;  Abtlbiimg Dtadyit 
Spiaktih.  339. 

Nova  Albion,  name  for  Maine.  1, 177. 

Nova  Scotia  Historical  Sodely,  Rtfarl  and 
CelhcHims,  ii,  365. 

Howell,  Thomat,  A  Puritan's  Will  and 

Inventory,  i.  477-478. 
Nullification,  Calhoun  on  right  of,  iii,  544- 

54S.  —  See  also  Fugitive-Slave  Law. 

O'CALLAGHAN.  EDMUND  BaILEV, 
Documents  rdatkii  to  the  Colonial 
Hittory  of  Ne-ji  York.  i.  10,  14,  15,  ije* 
S*>-  541.  549.  551.  ii.  13.  17,  II.  79.  131, 
154.  i6a.  164. 170,  184.  347,  ijo.  153. 190, 
334.  339.  356,  357.  i^-  387.  4";  '^"w 
and  Ordinancrt  o/Nea  Ntthtrtand.  i,  [4. 
Odell,  Jonathan.  The  Arrest  of  a 
Loyalist  Parson,  ii,  473-474. 
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OIBcers,  Jaramillo,  i.  60;  Barlowe.S^:  Ver- 
rainno.  loa;  Cartier,  107;  Clap,  195; 
John  Smilh.  209,  3'3:  Buller.  aas;  Fili- 
hugh.  301;  Johnson.  366,  414;  Underhi)!. 
439;  Goeld,  li,  61.  240;  Walerman.  114: 
Bxrd.335;  Carver.334;  Monselgnal,337; 
French.  337,  365;  Brevrton,  J40;  Love- 
well,  344;  Curwen,  346;  WinsJow.  360; 
Braddock,  36;;  Knox.  369;  ChastelJui. 
391.495;  Scammell.  461;  Washington, 
467,490,559,594;  Graydon.  481;  Lafay- 
eKi;,  485.  ill,  303;  Hamilion.  ii,  4BB.  543: 
Thacher,493;  Dtowne,497;  Pausch.sa4; 
Boudinol. 508 :  i>lmcoF,5li;  AndrC,5l5; 
Clinioii.  554;  RiedeseL,  565;  Burgoyne. 
565:  Waldo,  568;  Trumbull.  575 ;  Clark, 
579;  Snruben.5B3;  DeKalb.sSs;  Jones, 
587;Urei!np,  609;  De  Grasse.6la;  Corn- 
ealh,  (of,; 


Puma 


,  106;  , 


itrong,   1 


;   Linco 


i,  3B1;  Hall.  385; 
Barron.  395;  Bainbridgf.  414;  M'Krnney, 
531:  Housion,  637;  Grant,  iv.  j6.  437, 
457;  W.Scott.  a8:  Stringfellow,  68,  John 
Scott, no;  Lee.  144. 359 :  Crawford.  183: 
Anderson.  »I3,  ai6:  Foster.  216;  Dwighl, 
*i3;  Hart.  ^73;  Stevenson.  aSo;  Fre- 
manile,  184;  Mosby,  387;  Martin.  330: 
Prentiss.  334;  Bailey,  336;  McClellan, 
338;  Jackson.  34a;  Butnside,  351;  Wil- 
kinson. 356;  Porter,  363;  Longttreet, 
379;  Thomas, 386:  Hiitter. 390 ;  Semmei. 
416;  Karragiit.  418 ;  Shpridan.  431;  Sher- 
man, 438;  Hood.  433;  Schui 


Wood.  6 


.  504;    Dewt 


579 ;    Mahan 


Offlce-Seekeii,  Why  we  ouuht  to  be 
AproiNTKn,iii.273-276;  political  strength 
of  office-holders,  333-334- 

O^ciai  OfiHiom  of  AltBrneji-Gtntrid.  ill, 
9.  iv,  8- 

Ogletharpe,  James  EdTanl,  Dksicns  op 

TIER  TmrSTKES  l^R  ESTABLrSlllNT,  THE 
ClH.ONY  OF  GkORGIA.  ii.  II0-II4;  Es- 
tabl,!hm/>rt  of  the  Colowy  af  CtBrgia.  114 ; 
receives  the  Salihurgers  In  Georgia,  115- 
116;  oversees  building  of  fons.  116-117. 

Ohio,  legislation  on  negroes,  iii,  585. 

Ohio  Kiver,  question  of  importing  Ger- 
mans, ii,  310-311;  ownership,  354-356: 
plan  to  (Qund  ■  cotony,  386-387;  e«rlj 


387-391 ;  description  of,  iii, 
459-463.  —  See  airo  Kentucky,  West. 

Olaf  Tryggvason  and  Leif  Ericuon.  i.  99. 

Oldham,  John,  vain  propositions,  i.  180. 

Old  South  Chut^h,  at  Boston,  il.  4. 

Old  South  Ltajlcli,  i.  5, 15,  ii,  5. 1  j.  ai.  iii,  8. 

"  Old  Style,"  chronological  reckoning,  i.  17, 
ii,  24. 

Old  Testamenl,  argument  against  slavery, 
Ii,  193-397- 

Olmsled,  Frederick  Law,  Cottan  Kixgdem, 
iv.9. 

Ola«y,  Richud,  The  Ot.NEV  Doctrine, 
iv,  567-573 ;  Our  Korekjn  Policy.  61a- 
616;   Grmelk  a/ our  Fariigo  Policy,  fild. 

Onis.  Luis  de,  Spanish  minister,  iii.  4B1-483, 

Open  door.  Hay  on  policy  of,  iv.  616-618. 

Orange,  Fort,  founded,   i,  530.  539.  —  See 

Oratory,  among  the  Indians,  ii,  331-334;  m 
First  Continental  Congiress,  438. 

Oregon,  expedition  to.  Hi,  3B1-384. 

Orinoco  River.  Ralegh  at.  i.  99. 

Orphan-house,  in  Geoigia.  ii.  113-124. 

Orthodox.  — See  Religion. 

Osbume,  Sarah,  tried  as  a  witch,  ii,  43-45; 
testimony.  45-4B. 

Osgood,  Herbert  L.,  on  colonial  govern- 
ment, Ii,  33. 

Oti*,  James,  Aroument  on  Writs  of 

Assistance,  ii,  374-37*- 
Otto.  Loois  GullUiuiie,  Question  of  the 

Mississii'P],  iii,  150-154;  The  Anf^apo- 

Lis  Convention,  185-187. 
Otto.  William  T.,  Cain  Argued  and  Ad- 

(hraeta  and  Masters,  Ai.i.  Sorts  of  Run- 

DACIFIC  COAST,  advantages  of  Alaska 

i   to,  iv.  547-S4B. 

Pacific  Ocean.   Drake  in,  i,  83-87;   over- 


Paine,  Thomas.  Common  Sen.'e.  ii.  3,  534; 
Wrifingi.ai;  LIBERTY  TREE.  454-455; 
PaiHiylvania  Magazine,  455;  A  CAt.l. 
FOR      iNDEPF.NriKNCF.,     530-5341      Mt*- 

Adams's  opinion,  351-553;  THE  lUAt 
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Question  of  the  Pubuc  Lands,  iii, 
138-143;  Piiilii.  Goad.  149;  British 
Commercial  Restrictions,  167-170; 
T»<  Cnta,  170. 

Pahenham,  Sir  Edward,  at  batlLe  ot  New 
Oileans.  iii,  433-424. 

Palatines.  —  See  Germans,  New  York. 

Palfrey,  J.  G.,  Hittory  of  tJem  Engtand. 


r,  Jobn  M.,  in  peace  conference,  i' 


Pain 
305. 

Palmer.  Jobn  WUliamMn,  Stonewai.L 
Jackson's  Way,  iv,  aSa-aSj. 

Pamphlets,  value  as  sources,  i,  a,  ii,  a,  7. 

Panama  Congress,  iii,  506-508. 

Papal  bull,  dividing  America,  i,  40. 

Paper  euneocy,  issued  by  stales,  iii,  128; 
effect  ol  issue  on  industries,  t33 ;  demand 
for.  184.  t9aj  effedon  ralilication  of  Ihe 
Constitution.  955.  —  See  also  Banks,  Cur- 
rency. Finances.  Money. 

Papisls,  compared  wiih  infidels,  ii.  286. 
Pardon,  UtKoln's  offer  10  the  Confederales, 

i>'-  459~4^l  exceptions,  460;  oath,  460; 

Johnson  on,  469.—  See  also  Reconslnic- 


V/ar,  319. 
Paris,  Treaty  o(.  iii,  3^- 

PukM,  Joel,  Thb  Wronc  op  Secession, 

iv,  175-178:  Right  a/ Utiissien,  178. 
Parker, Theodore,  offers  10  lead  a  mob,  iv,  SB. 
Patket.  William,  Mv  Profertv  I  will 

Have,  iv,  84-87:  trttdmaii's  Sterj,  87. 
Parkman,  Francis,  transcripts  of  documents. 

i.  16,  ai,  ii,  93,  sS ;  t'ranit  and  England 

in  Niith  America,  i,  97 :  use  of  sources. 

Paxliamant,  relations  with  Virginia,  i,  333- 
336;  Extracts  from  a  Navigation 

Acr,  ii,  137-199;  control  of  colonial 
charters.  137;  HUthotily  in  colonies,  149, 
394-397' 4°9~4i'>:  examination  of  Frank- 
lin. 407;  effect  of  Stamp  Act,  409-410; 
repeals  Stamp  Act,  411-419;  revenue 
scheme, 413;  defended  by  Johnson,  445; 
relalLons  with  crown.  449-453:  concilia- 
lion,  586;  "change  of  senlimenis."  619. 
—  See  also  England,  Governmenl. 


"Parson's  l^use,"  juty.  ii,  1^3-104;  test}- 

monif,  104;  verdict,  104;  Patrick  Heniy'i 

argument,  105-106. 
Parties,  origin  of,  iii,  189:  description  ot 

397.  —  See  also  parties  by  name. 
Pasqnallgo,  Lorenzti.  John  Cabot  and 

THE    First    English    Voyage    to 

PaatoiiDB.  Francis  Daniel,  Interest  in,  i, 
331  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  559- 
563 ;  GeegrafkUal  Dticr^tten  of  fmn- 
^Ivania.  56* 

Patriots,  arguments,  ii.  44s,  449:  proceed- 
ings. 454-469;  violence,  45B.  470-476; 
spirit  criticised,  482 :  state  governments, 
SI9.  534:  independence,  537-S39-  — See 
also  Bevolulion. 

Patterson,  William,  plan  10  remedy  evils  of 
Confederation. iii.  197-130;  cliaracter,307. 

Pauitili.  Georg,  prejudiced,  ii,  31;  Arhit 
UFE,  504-507;  youmal,  507. 

Peabody  institute,  catalogue,  i,  t6,  ii.  39. 

Peabody  Museum  (Cambridge),  collections, 
i.  4.  b.  5. 

Peace,  ol  178a,  French  attitude  toward 
America,  ii,  631-6a3;  explnnaiion.  633- 
6a5 ;  effects,  639-633.  —  See  also  Treaties. 


195;  debates  in,  s 

Peckhtm,  Sir  George,  . 

Colonization,  i,  isa-157. 

Pekin,  Boxer  siege  of  fbre^n  l^ations.  iv. 
6l9-6aa. 

Pemberton,  J ,  C.  at  Vicksbu^,  iv.  368-370; 
Conlederate  opinion  of,  371. 

Penhallow,  Snmuel,  Hiitory  af  Uu  Wan  0/ 
New-England,  ii,  16. 

Peninsular  campaign,  MctlHelkii  on,  iv. 
338-343. 

Penn.  Thomas,  unpopuloiiiy,  U,  85. 

Penn,  William,  leliers,i,7. 18:  THEQUAKER 
AND  THE  Nobleman,  a7a-a74:  l»uti- 
dary  controversy  with  Maryland,  273; 
The  infant  Colony  of  Pennsyi^ 
VANIA,  554-557;  Treaty-Making  with 
THE  Indians, 557>55E:  German  opinion, 
559-560.  —  See  also  Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvania,  early  history,  i,  548-561: 
Swedish  settlements,  548-551;  Penn's  Bi>> 
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i'.SS4-5S7:   Indian  treaty.  SS7-5S8; 

nans,  559-569 ;  value  of  records,  ii,  6; 
Univenityor.  library,  10:  Colonial  Kecords. 
17;  Arekivi.i.-};  coniJilionin  1698.65-68; 
home  lor  Ihe  poor,  68;  separaiion  ol 
Delaware,  73;  Philadelphia,  74-77;  po- 
litical history,  G5-87;  growib.  ri3;  gov- 
ernment, 143;  election,  171-171;  county 
court.  ao5;  Franlditi's  almanacs.  363; 
stale  of  religion,  378;  Quakers  against 
slavery,  v)\ ;  Braddocli'i  defeat,  365 ; 
Congresses  in  Philadelphia,  434,  443, 
535.  543;  "Battle  of  the  Kegs."  561; 
Valley  Foi^e,  568 ;  confederation.  604 : 
politics,  iii,  73-76;  violates  Articles  of 
Confederation.  137;  det>ti,  133;  bills  of 
credit,  134.  —  See  also  Delavrare,  Middle 
Colonies.  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania    Fanner.  —  See    Dickinson, 

PtmuflvoKitt  Gattitt,  ii,  399-303. 

Pennsylvania  Hall,  as  a  source,  ii.  4. 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  CoIUcliem, 

i,  5te :  transcripts  ol  minutes  ol  Lords  of 

Trade,  ii,  10;  iftmmri,  ao,  aoS. 
Pttnaytvania  Joyrnal,  ii,  30I. 
Ptninylvania  Magaiuu.  ii.  455- 
PennsylTanla  Piukat,  ii.  476;  The  Fed- 

EBAL  Arch  Completed,  604. 
Pcrobscot.  — See  Maine, 
Pcquot   War,  Roger   Williams  in,  i.  404; 

Underhili's  account.  439-444- 
Perdral,  Jamea  Gates,  New  England, 

iii,  SIB-sm;  C/jo,  SiO, 
Perquimans.— See  Courts. 
Perry,  W.  S..   Celliclioiu    ritalimg  to   Ihi 

Amtruan  Colemal  Church,  i.  10.  ii,  I3. 
Pergonal- liberty  ads,  of  Maisachusetli.  W. 

93-96;  a  southern  grievance,  167 ;  repeal 

demanded,  193.  —  See  also  Fugitive-Slave 

Law,  Secession,  Slavery. 
Perumal  RecoUcctiBHS  0/  Ikt  War  of  Iht 

Rtbtltien.  iv,  333, 
Peru,  conquest  of,  1,3,  53-57;  war  with  Chili. 

iv,  561-563. 
PeasKua,   Aumteqtien,    and    otban,  A 

TvpiCAL  Indian  Treaty,  i.  331-324. 
Petn,  Sii  Samtiel  Hoiton,  Tkh  Ameri- 
can  Railway  System,   iv.  513-515; 

itiitureti   anil    Pro^icts    of   Amtrua, 
5«S- 


Pettit,  Charlea,  describes  local  politics,  il. 
as ;  A  Colonial  Election.  171-173, 

Philadelphia,  founded,  i.  555 ;  Germans  in, 
559-563;  ferries,  574;  Pennsylvania  Hall, 
ii,  4;  Old  Swedes'  Church.  4;  description 
in  1710.74-77;  in  1788.  iii.  35-39;  violenl 
election,  11,85-86;  Adams's  impression  of, 
439;  threatened.  559-560;  British  annoyed 
at.  563-565;  yellow  lever  in.  iii.  39-41. — 
See  also  Pennsylvania. 

PhiiaHlhrofitt,  iii,  633. 

Philip,  King,  war,  i,  458 ;  death,  461. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  i.  15S-160. 

Philippine  Islands,  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  if, 
579-581;  cession  of,  5S9-590;  conditions, 
S94"S971  Spanish  government  of,  595- 
597;  instructions  to  commissioners  to, 
604-607;  Hoar  on  sovereignly  over,  608- 
611;  effect  on  American  policy,  611-6 16. 
See  also  Colonies.  Spain, 

Philips,  Miles,  An  En<:lishman  in 
Mexico,  1,65-68;  Duamtse.fii;  quoted, 

PbilUpa,  WendeU.TiiEWAR  OF  LIBERTY, 
iv,  306-309 ;  Spicchis,  Liiluris.  and  Lil- 
Itii.  309;  Johnson  denounces.  470. 

Phipps.  Sit  William,  career  of,  1.  507-511. 

Physicians,  as  writers,  ii,  9. 

Fickens,  Fort.  Lincoln's  cabinet  on  reinforc- 
ing, iv.  311-113. 

Pickering.  Timothy,  objections  to  annua' 
lion  of  Louisiana,  iii,  374-376. 

Pickett,  George  E..  charge  at  Gettysburg, 
iv,  37»-376- 

Plarce,  William,  Characters  in  Thb 
CoNVENTtoN.iii,  aos-all;  Notts. M. 

Plarpont,  John,  The  Fugitive  slave's 

iii.  589-591;  Airs  0/  Pakitme  and  Mhtr 

Potmt.  591. 
Pigwacket  (Maine),  fight  at.  ii.  344-346. 
Pike,  Albert,  Dixie,  iv,  277-279- 
Pike,  James  Shephatd,  Carpet-Bac,  Gov- 
ernment, iv,  497-500;  ProslraU  Stalt, 

500. 
Pilgrims,   exodus  to   Holland.  I,  i67-r70; 

advice  to  colonists,  187-190.  —  See  also 

Plymouth  Colony.  Puritans. 
Pincknar,  Cb«rl«a.  character,  Iii,  311;  in 

Frdernl  Convention.  311,117, 121;   Kovf 
ISLtCTKO,  333-396. 
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Pinckney,  Chuies  CotoBwortta,  characler, 

iii,  an  :  in  Federal  Convenlion.aiS.aao; 

The  X.  Y.  Z.  Correspondence.  313- 

3a5. 
Pima.  Columbus's  caravel,  i,  35. 
Pirates,  ofTicia]  proleclion  to,  ii,  344-347 ;  in 

ihe  Delaware,  349-331. 
Pilch  and  tar,  manulacture  of,  ii.  96-97. 
Pirkin,    Timothy,  Hiitory    of   the    Uniltd 

Stain,  iii,  13. 
ntt,  WiUlam,  Csmipondtnte,  ii,  19.  369; 

Anccdelts ef  lit  Lift o/.ig:  TheEmpire 

IS  NO  MORE,  367-369:  AtdENCUSHMAN'S 

Protest  against  Taxation.  404~4C7. 

F^tlsburg  (Penn.).  described,  iii,  459. 

Piltsburg  Landing,  southern  descriplion  of 
battle  of.iv,3Bo-a83;  Premiss's  report  on, 
334-336- 

patiburgli  Gaattti,  iii,  339. 

PliUTO,  Hernando,  The  Storv  of  Pi- 
ZARRO's  Conquest,  i.  53-57:  Letirrs, 
S7- 

Plain  Engliah,  REicN  of  King  Mob,  ii. 
458-461. 

Plantations,  in  Virginia,  1.305-306,111,49-53. 

Plata  River,  Drake's  voyage,  i,  Sa. 

Plymoutb  Colony,  Rienrdt.  i.  13,  334.  365. 
151- 454.  385;  history.  34»-36Si  leaving 
Holland.  340-343;  Mayflower  compact, 
344;  landing,  34S-348:  I'fc.  349-355: 
conditions,  356-359;  goieromenl,  359- 
361;  Morton's  revels,  361-363;  impend- 
ing annexation  to  Massachusetis,  363- 
365:  cold  lo  Roger  Williams,  403:  in 
New  England  Confederation.  447;  In 
King  Philip's  War.  460.  ~  See  also 
Massachusetts. 

Plymouth  Council,  grant  to  Massachusetts 
Company,  1, 178, 

Pocahontas,  interest  of  the  story,  3;  true 
tale  of,  i,  3i4-ai8. 

Poetry,  lisls  of  examples,  i,  7,  ii,  9,  iii.  7.  iv, 
6.  — See  also  Intelleclual  Life,  Songs. 

Poels.  —See     Northern     Poels,    Southern 
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V  Quarterly,  Iv,  644. 
PolilicJ,  in  Pennsylvania,  iii,  73-^;  tariff 
discussions.  363-364,  434-436.  i*'.S"8-530. 
533-535;  origin  of  parties,  ill,  383-383: 
potilical  criticisms,  386-393,  300-301 :  sat- 
ire. 393-395,  398-399.  360-363.  540-544 


'".  35-38.  178-179.  334-330.  638-633,  639- 

641;  condidons  in  1793,  ili,  396-998;  crit- 
icism of  Ihe  Virginia  Resolulioni.  319- 
331 ;  Jefferson's  election,  333-336;  parti- 
san comments,  336-339:  Federalist  w.iil, 
339-343 :  discussion  on  Louisiana.  373- 
380,410-414:  on  the  embargo.  403-409; 
on  inlcmal  improvements,  436-440:  on 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  453-458; 
spoils  system.  531-535.  i".  636-638;    be- 

sarcasm,  143-144:  election  of  1874,  JOI- 
504,  of  1876.  504-507:  campaign  speech 
by  Blaine,  508-511:  practical,  639-633; 
conditions  Instate  legislature.  633-635; 
,  636-638 ;  regulation 
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Feileralisis,  Foreign  Relations,  Govern- 
ment, Reconslruciion,  Republican  Party, 
Revolution.  Secession.  Slavery,  and 
Tables  of  Conlenls. 
Polk,  Jamaa  Knox,  Reasons  for  War, 
iv.  30-33;  Whv  the  Whole  of  Mex- 

Poll  tax.  plan  for.  In  1783.  Iii,  iii. 
Pollard,   Edward   Albeit,   A    Good-Na- 

TURED  SLAVF^OLDKB'S  VIEW  OF  SLAV- 
ERY, iv,  73-75 :  Btatk  Diamtuds,  75. 

PooU's  ladix.  iv,3. 

Poor  whites,  in  the  South,  iv.  59-63. 

Poor,  Heniy  Vamuni,  Completion  of 
THE  Pacific  Railroad,  iv,  515-517; 

Manual  of  Railrnadi.  517. 
Poore,  Ben  :  Pcrley,  Fedital  and  Siatt  Cat- 

!titul,oni,i.i.m.i\,S.l3. 

Pope,  John,  Down  the  Mississippi,  iii. 

popular    government,    accounts  of,   I,  7: 

in  Massachusetts,  179,  373-383:  Calvin's 
opinion,  3a+-33o:  Davenport's  opinion, 
330-333;  Mayflower  compact.  344:  lo 
New  York.  544-547- —  Sec  also  Govera- 

Popular  sovereignly,  in   Kansas- Nebraskm 

Bill,  iv,  98:   IJneoln  on,  137-138,  aoa-aoj. 
—  See  also  Slavery. 
Population,  of  New  England  in  1730.  il.  53- 
53;  of  New  Hampshire  in  1731.  57;  o( 
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Porttr.IXTidDlian,  Gunboat  Warfare, 

'".  363-3^;  Incidtvts  and   Antcdola  of 

the  Civil  Ifar.  3&8. 
Port  Hudson,  altack  on,  iv,  365-168. 
Porto  Rico,  allack  on  San  Jiun,  iv.  584; 

cession  of,  589-590 ;  conililions.  597-601 ; 

capacity  for  scII-government,  599-601. 
Port  Royal,  contrabanils  al,  iv,  391-394; 

freedmen  al,  445-448- 
Potter.  C.  N.,  on  demonctiiation  of  silver. 

iv,  S30. 
PowhAian,    <.    310-211;     on    PocahonlAs's 


GRIH 


¥  insv 


R  Salah 

A  GOVKRNi 


Veto.  181-183;  Dkkkc 

1 1:1  lie  ATI!  RE.    30J-SO4;      THt    UNITKU 

Status  as  a  Wori.i)  Power,  iii,  76-79: 
Memorial.  79,  385;  Memorial  to  the 

SOVKREUINS  OF  AMERICA,  183-385. 

Pretincl  tourl.  business,  ii,  191- 193.  —  See 

FrentisB,  BenjamiD  Haybeny,  Pittsiii^rg 
LANniN<!,  i».  334-336:  surrenders,  336. 

Picsidcnt.  —  See  Executive. 

I'lesi.  —  See  Nenspiipers. 

Preston,  H.  W.,  Hocamen/s  relative  fa 
^ImeriiaH  HUlery,  i,  5.  ii,  5. 

Pn«r,  Piancls,  The  Kamous  VovAiiG 
OF  Sir  Fkancis  Drake  akout  the 
Whole  Gi.ohe,  i,  81-88. 

Price,  R.  M..  in  peace  conference,  iv.  aos- 
Prices,  question  of  regulation,  ii,  463-465. 

—  See  also  Finances. 
Ptiekaid,     WilHani,    Cilaractkr     of 

Saint  Tahanv,  iii.  395-396. 
Prickett,  Miles,  sent  to  V'ii^inia.  i,  174. 
Prime,  Samuel  Irenxus,  Life  of  Samuel  F. 

B.  Morse,  iii,  573. 
Prince  Sociel^r.  PnHieatioai.  \.  10,  13.  139. 
Prinii,  Johan,  Swedish  colony,  i,  549-550. 
Prisons,  English  miliiaiy,ii,  508-511;  Slate-, 

in  1807,  iii.  45-48. 
Piivalters,  in  the  Delaware,  ii,  349-351 ;  life 


on, 497-499;  fondness  for,  557,  558;  in 
T7W.  ii'.  3i»-3'4.  —  See  also  Navy.  War. 

Privy  Council,  againii  colonial  misgovern- 
nient.  ii,  149:  appeal  case  before,  aoo- 
303.  —  See  also  England,  Government. 
I^ws. 

PioclamA lions,  value  as  sources,  ii,  3. 

Proprioiors,  of  Carolina,  i,  375:  of  Mary- 
land, 391-394;  of  Delaware.  554;  ot 
Pennsylvania,  554;  of  New  Jersey,  563- 
569.  — Sec  also  colonics  by  name. 

Protection.—  See  Tariff. 

Proud,  Robert,  Hiiloty  of  Penn^lvaitia.  ii, 
16.  B7;  Politics  in  Pennsvlvania, 
85-87. 

Providence,  charter,  i,  401 ;  founded,  403- 


o(  a  lown-mceiing,  sLf-319.— 'See   also 

Rhode  IsLind. 
I*salms.  Bay  Psalm  Rook,  i,  473-476. 
l-ublicdebl.  — See  Dcbl. 


138 ;  Thomas  Paine  on.  138-143 ;  cession 

by  North  Carolina,  I4S. 
Public  Record  Office,  tnanuscripl  malerial, 

i,  8,  ii,  10. 
Public     works.  —  See     Inlemal     Improve- 


lion  of  i860,  iv,  153. 

FHinishmentJ,  of  Quakers,  i,  479-486:  for 
avoiding  church,  487;  (or  crimes  under 
Connecticut  law,  48B-494;  Josselyn's  ac^ 
count,  494-496;  by  peiit  jury,  ii,  193; 
military,  493-494,  —  See  also  Courts, 
Laws,  Prisons. 

Pupils,  practical  introductions  (or,  i 


1-13.  i' 


by,  i.  19,  ii,  35, 
Purchos,  Samuel,  Pilgrimei.  i,  ta 
Puritans,  character  of,  1, 18;  in  MaiyUnd, 
363;  principles  of  government,  3*4-330; 
theocratic  government,  330-333;   Dutch 
opinion  o(.  334-335 :   !''«  »'  Cotton,  335- 
339;   will  of  a  Puritan,  477-47B;    life  of 
Scwall.  513-515.  — See  also  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  England,   Pilgrims, 
Plymouih  Colony,  Rhode  Island. 
Pntoam,  Rufus,  Whv  the  Wf,st  wili 
Remain  in  the  Usion.  iii,  106-109, 
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Pynchon.  Wllliun.  Diary,  il,  a.  31,  603: 

lable-lalk,  35;  rumors.  31;  Not  WORTH 
A  CONTINF.NTAL,  60I-603. 

Quakers;,  trials  of, ;.  j.  19. 31 ;  in  Rhode 
Island.  409;  Massachusetts  pleaagninst. 
4SS:  Mary  Dyer's  jusiificalion,  479-481; 
Itial  of  Wenlock  Chnstison,  481-484; 
wrongs  enumerated,  484-486;  arguments 
with  Orthodon  minisiers,  ii,  379-383 ;  The 

First  Vote  against  Slaverv,  391- 

393;  ai^umentsagninst  sLavery,  303-308; 
in  Nantucket,  in,  18;  in  Boston,  33;  in 
Philadelphia,  36-38,  — See  aLso  Religion, 
Slavery. 

Quebec,  discovery  of,  i.  III ;  taken  by  the 
English,  ii.  369-37a.-See  also  Canada, 
French. 

Queen  Anne's  War.  ii.  334,  340-34'- 

Queen's  Rangers,  in  the  English  army,  ii, 
S"-S'3- 

Quincy,  Joalah,  Jr„  The  HintHiNSON 

Riot,  ii,  397-400 ;  Diary.  400. 
Qalncy.  Joaiah.  Memoir  of  Jouah  Quincy. 

Jr.,  ii.  30;  A  New  Enciland  Seces- 
sionist, iii,  410-414;  ^tckonLguisiama, 
414. 


B.H.,ATORV'sRliCAJ 

Railroads,  lirst  American  steam, 111,561-563; 
travel  by,  566;  American  system,  Iv,  513- 
515;  governmental  subvention,  513-517: 
the  Pacific.  SIS-517;  effect  of  interstate 
commerce  law.  521-533. 

Rriegh,  Sii  Walter,  romanlic  interest,  i. 
33;  Expedition  to  El  Dorado,  96- 

loi;  Disitoerit  of  Cutnta,  lol ;  slale- 
menl  of  chUmi,  165.  —  Sec  also  Virginia. 
Ramaay,  David,  History  of  ihi  Amiricaa 
RaiolutioH,  ii,  t6.  633 ;  Hiitary  of  Souli- 
Caro/ina.  16;  Thb  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  of  the  rsvoujtion, 


Ramsey,  J.  G.  M.,  AwaU  cf  Tatiuate,  lil, 

ISO. 

Randolph.  Edmund,  character,  iii,  310;  on 
slavery.  3so;  on  signing  (he  Constitution, 
334;  altitude  on  lalilicalion  of  the  Con- 
sdimion.  3sa 

Randolpli.  Edward.  The  Causes  and  Re- 
sults OF  King  Philip's  War,  i.  458- 
460;  mission  toAmeriea.  ii, 30;  REPORT 

oFANlNvEsTiGATiNc  Agent  IN  Caro- 

LINA,  94-^. 

RaicliB,  Philip,  punishment,  i.  373, 
Raamar.  Priedileh  von.  American  So- 
ciety,   iii.   536-530;    Amtnea   and  (k< 
American  People.  530, 
Raynal,  Abbi,  on  the  American  colonies, 
ii,  541,584- 

Read,  Charles,  MiNirres  OP  A  Colonial 

Council,  ii.  175-179. 
Read.  George,  character,  iii,  009;  on  elec- 

Read.  Jacob,  Inadequacv  of  the  Con- 
federation, iii,  135-136. 

R««d.  Ttanmaa  Bttehanas,  Sheridan's 
Ride,  iv.436-437;  Poeticai  Woris.^q. 

Readers,  use  of  sources  by,  1,33,11.36,38-39, 

Reading,  of  sources,  i.19,  ao,  33.  35.  ii,  35, 
36.  39,  33. 

Rebel  Rhymei  and  RhapiBdies.  iv,  aSo,  383. 

Rebellion.  — See  Civil  War. 

Rebelhm  Army  Records,  iv,  19a,  Bao.  336^ 
346.  355.  363.  3B9.  391.  436- 

Rebellion  Aavai  Records,  iv,  418. 

Reciptociiy.  in  ira.le.  iv,  534-525. 

Recollel  monks,  in  America,  1, 133.  i4aL 

Reconciliation,  or  independence?  ii,  530- 
534- 

Reconstruction,  readmitlance  of  southern 
congressmen,  iv,  453,  461,  471-475.  483- 
484;  necessity  of  economic,  454-456; 
social  should  precede  political.  456;  prin- 
ciples of,  459-478 ;  Lincoln's  theory.  459- 
46a;  Sumner's  state-suicide  theory.  463- 
464;  sole  power  ot,  in  Congress. 463-464: 
abolition  of  slavery,  465-467;  Johnson's 
policy,  468-471 ;  Johnson  denounces  con- 
gressional policy,  469-470;  Joint  CoB- 
mlttM,  The  Congressional  theory, 
47>-47S:  guarantees  required,  47a,  473. 
475:  president's  power  denied,  473;  Hi- 
den  arraigns,  475-479:  pr»ciice  of,  479- 
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Soo;  legislation  on  freedmen  by  recon- 
stnicted  stales,  479-4B1 ;  Sievena  on  the 
fourteenih  Hraendment,  48J-485;  acU  of 
mililary  goifemors,  485-489:  Wilson  on 
lh«  fifreenlh  amendmenl,  49^-494;  Ku- 
KluX'Klan,  495-497;  carpcl-bag  goveni' 
menl.  497-S°4-  —  See  al50  Congress, 
Freedmen,  Govemmeni,  Negroes,  Poli- 
tics, Soulh, 

Record  Commission,  of  Boston,  Htparts, 
ii,  17 ;  Rtcerdi  a/  Prmiidtnci.  alg. 

Records,  colonial,  value,  i,  I-a,  4-5,  ii,  a,  5- 

Recruiling.  difficuiiies  attending,  ii.  481-483, 

586.  —  See  also  Army. 
Reed,  Eatber,  Woman's  Work  fob  the 

Soldiers,  ii.  467-469. 

Reed,  William  B,  Lift  aid  CorrtifoHdinct 
of  Joseph  Rttd.  ii.  17a.  469.  61a. 

Reeves,  Arthur  Middlelon,  Finding  of 
Watilaiid  Iht  Good,  i,  34, 

Refugees,  life  of,  ii,  473.  477-480;  pensions 
foi,473-4So;  anicle  in  treaty,  614-635. 

Regulators,  in  North  Caiolina.  ii,  426- 
438. 

Reid.  D.  S..  in  peace  conference,  iv,  307. 

Religion,  ol  the  Pilgrims,  i,  167-170;  in 
Massachusetts,  181:  importance  in  new 
"7-190;  in  Virginia,  394- 
wilh  govemmeni,  334- 
330:  theocracy.  330-333;  at  Plymouth. 
354;  Antinomians,  383-387;  Lechford's 
criticism,  388-389:  loleralion.  393-396. 
446,  iii,  33.  iv,  65B;  care  of  New  Eng- 
land Conledc ration,  i.  449-451 ;  of  the 
Quakers.  479-486 ;  protection  of  law.  491- 
493;  Dutchmen's  experience  in  New 
England,  500;  of  the  Indians,  537;  in 
New  Nelherland.  536;  in  New  York, 
543.  570-573;  Swudish  hopes,  548;  in 
Swedish  colonies.  554;  in  Pennsylvania, 
560-563,  ii.  378;  in  New  Jersey,  i.  566.  ii, 
376-379;  in  West  Jersey,  i,  569;  in  New 
England,  ii,  54:  Quakers  and  Orthodon 
ministers.  379-383;  Wesley  in  Georgia, 
^3-387 ;  converts  from  Komish  church, 
a86;  Governor  Belcher's  letter,  387-389; 
plan  for  American  bishops,  389-390,  418- 
430:  in  Nantucket,  iii,  36;  on  the  fron- 
tiers, 47'-47S;  "<  Andover.  S09-S"; 
changes   in   ideal,   iv,   663.  —  See   alio 


Church,  MiDisten,  Quaker*,  TolenuiOD, 


^byit 


value  of,  i.  I,  il,  7-8;  c»ution 
on,  1, 1 ;  lists  of  books,  ii,  18,  iv.  8-9. 

Removal  from  office,  under  Jefferson,  iii, 
348-351;  under  Jackson,  531-535;  of 
Stanton,  iv,  4B9-493- 

Reports,  Berkeley,  on  Virginia,  i,  S37- 
341 ;  Sandford,  on  Rhode  Island,  407- 
409;  Dongan,  on  New  York,  5+^-544: 
Randolph,  on  l^rolina,  ii,  94-99;  leg- 
islative eommitlee,  on  state  banlting,  iii, 
441-445:  Maeon,  on  Panama  Congress, 
506-50B ;  Scott,  on  capture  of  Mexico,  iv, 
38-31 ;  Foster  and  Anderson,  on  fell  of 
Sumter,  3i6-aao;  Prentiss,  on  Pittsburg 
Landing,  334-336;  Bailey,  on  naval  bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans,  336-338 ;  Jackson,  on 
second  Bull  Run,  343-346;  Bumside,  on 
Fredericksbu^,  351-355:  I-ee.  on  Chan- 
celloisville,  359-363:  Thomas,  on  Chat- 
tanooga, 386-389;  Semmes,  on  the  Ala- 
bama, 416-418  ;  Farragut,  on  Mobile  Bay. 
41B-431;  Hood,  on  Nashville,  433-436; 
Schuri,  on  the  South,  453-456;  Gran(,on 
the  South,  457-458;  joint  committee,  on 
reconstruction,  471-475;  Dewey,  on  Ma- 
nila Bay.  579-581 ;  Carroll,  on  Porto 
Rico,  597-601;  canal  commission,  on 
Nicaragua  Canal,  tSaa-fiaS- 

Representation,  ol  colonies,  ii.  395-396; 
unequal.  543;  compromise  in  Fedeial 
Convention,  iii,  314-^31;  numerical  basis 
of.  334;  post-bellum.of  the  South.  iv,46i, 
471-475,  483-484.-586  also  Colonies, 
Congress,  Election,  Government 

RtprtuMlatipn  of  Neu,  Nilherla«d.  i,  537. 

Reprints,  of  sources,  i,  9,  il,  u,  iii,  7. 'v.  6. 

Republican  party,  formation  of,  iv,  100-104  ■ 
equality  it 


struclion,  475-478;  Wilson's  defence  of, 
493-494;  responsible  for  color  strife, 
503-503;  campaign  speech  in  1880,508- 
511;  independents  in  1884.511-513.— See 
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also  Civil  War,  Congress,  Democratic 
Pany,  North,  Politics,  RecoDSInicIion. 

Requisitions,  u  >  means  of  revenue,  iii, 
lai,  1(7. 

Revenue.agovernoi's,  ii,  i6a;  colooial,  166, 
173,179;  local,  ao5,aoa,ai4:  protecUve 
duties,  147:  Grenville's  scheme.  381;  a 
colonist's  defence,  394 ;  Pitt's  protest,  404 ; 
repeal  of  Stamp  Act,  411;  controveiay, 
4"3-433;  discussions  in  Congress,  585; 
Revolutionaiy.  594, 6oi ;  plansfbr,  in  1783. 
iii,  lao-iaa;  sources  of.  In  1795.  xfi; 
Cleveland  on  surplus,  Iv,  518^530.  — See 
also  Finances.  Taxation. 

Renolulion. of  1689. atopic, i,  18;  described. 
463-466. 

Revolution, of  1775,  sources  classified,  ii,  4: 
works  illusliadve.  j;  predictions,  353; 
""^es,  373-453;  character  of  George 
III,  373:  writs  of  assistance.  374;  arbi- 
trary  power  in  England,  378:  Grenville's 
scheme.  361 ;  Stamp  Act  controversy,  394- 
41s;  Hutchinson  riol,  397;  taiaiion  op- 
posed by  Cambridge,  401.  by  Stamp  Act 
Congress,  403,  by  Pitt,  404,  by  Franklin, 
407,  by  EHckinson,  433,  by  Drayton, 
44g;  taxation  defended  by  Howard,  394, 
by  Conway,  411,  by  Towcshend,  413. 
1^  Johnson,  44S;  patriot  arguments.  401. 
40a,  407.  41S.  4a3.  44*.  449.  454:  loyalist 
arguments.  394.  430,  439,  445.  47*.  477  i 
English  feeling.  401.  445;  revenue  contro- 
versy. 413-433;  question  of  trade,  415; 
question  of  episcopacy.  41S1  troops  in 
Boston,  430:  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  430;  regu- 
l«tora.4a6;  Boston"  massacre, "429;  "tea- 
party,"  431:  issue  of  coercion,  434-453; 
First  Continental  Congress.  434 ;  "  Asso- 
da^on,"  439;  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress, 443.  535 ;  charges  of  tyranny,  449 ; 
attitude  of  Geo^e  111,451;  conditions  of 


454.4 
ls,4S8.47a;s 


the   Revolution,   454-518 


46s: 

461,  467.  481,  484 
work.  467.  550;  Washington,  467.  490, 
495.  535.  559;  loyalists,  470-480;  pop- 
ular hatred,  470.  474;  refugees.  477; 
American  forces,  4B1-499;  recruits,  481; 
Nathan  Hale,  484;  French  aid,  485,  495; 
nqroes,  488;  militia,  4901  ptmishments. 


493 '.  privateering.  497 ;  British  forces,  soa> 
5181  Hessians,  500-507:  prisons,  50B1 
loyalist  corps,  511;  navy,  514,  556.  587; 
John  Andri,  515;  progress  of  the  war, 
519-633;  union  and  independence,  5 19- 
545;  Revolutionary  conventions,  519; 
call  (or  independence.  530;  slate  constitu- 
tions, 534;  Declaration  of  Independence, 
537;  Articles  of  Confederation,  539; 
degeneracy  of  Congress,  543;  first  sla^^ 
of  the  war,  546-573;  Lexington  and 
Concord,  546;  siege  of  Boston,  550; 
New  York  campaign.  554;  British  in 
Philadelphia.  563;  Burgoyne's  cam- 
paign, 5^;  Valley  Forge,  566;  French 
alliance,  574-590,  treaty,  574;  Newport 
campaign,  575;  conquest  of  the  Illinois, 
579;  foreign  officers,  583;  concilialioD, 
586;  Paul  Jones's  fight,  587;  crisis  in 
domestic  affairs,  591-605;  confederation 
delayed,  391;  finances,  594.  598;  paper 
money.  6o[;  confederation  completed, 
604;  bank.  605;  end  of  the  svar,  606- 
618;  operations,  606;  Greene  in  the 
South.  609;  French  fleet,  6ia:  surrender 
at  Yorktown,  615;  peace. 619-631;  Parlia- 
ment lavotable,  619;  negotiations.  6ai, 
633;  The  Cincinnati,  636;   Washington's 

vantages,  639.  — See  also  Army  (English, 
United  States),  Confederation,  Congress, 
England,  Independence.  Loyalists.  Mili- 
tia. Navy.  Officers,  Taxation. 
Rhode  Illsnd,  history,  i.  397-409;  settle- 
ment. 397-401;  proposed  charter,  401-409; 
toleration,  403-406;  in  1680.407-409:  in 
King  Philip's  War,  461 ;  /fecordi,  ii,  ij ; 
explanation  to  the  Lords  of  Trade.  49-51 ; 
government,  143;  Proceedinos  op  a 
Colonial  Legjsi^tuke.  173-174:  ques- 
tion of  taxation,  394-397:  in  Revolution, 
575-578 ;  paper  currency,  Iii,  135 ;  votes 
against  plan  for  impost  duty.  137;  loss 
by  emigration,  153;  in  Jcflerson's  first 
campaign.  334.^See  alio  Goremment, 
Narragansetl  Bay,  New  England,  Provi- 

Rhode   Island   Historical    Society,    CoUec' 

tiCH!.  Ii,  .5. 
Riodi    liland    Hislirical     7)-iu«i.  — See 

Rider,  S.  S. 
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Rhodfs,  Jamfs  Ford.  Hislety  ef  the  Unilid 

Rlbaiiil.  John,  in  America,  i.  113,  116. 

Rice,  in  southern  slates,  iii,  73. 

Rich,  Robert,  Newes  from   Virginia, 

i.  aS5-a8S. 
Richardson,  James  U..  Miiiagti  lud  Papers 

ef  lit  Pmidali,  iii,  9,  10,  498,  553,  iv,  7, 


Richmond,  in  1865,  iv,  351-155;  satire  on 

(jll  of,  441-443- 
Ricord,  K.  W.,  and  NelH>n,  W..  Decumtnli 

relating  te  the  Col-nial  Hillary  af  Nta 

Jersey,  n.  13,  al,  166.  iBl. 
Kider.  S.  S.,  Khade  Island  Hiilorical  Tracts. 

i,9,  ii,  11.360. 
Riedetal,  BanneiS  yoti,  Let/ers  and  Mtm- 
I,  568:    THE  SURMtNUER  OF 


BURC 


5-5M. 


Rils.  Jacob  Auguit,  In  the  Slums,  iv. 

654-657 ;  How  the  Other  Half  Lives.  637, 
Riols.  —  S«e  Mobs. 
Rilicnhoiue,  David,  direcloi  of  the  mial,  iii, 

296. 
Rivurs.  W.  J.,  Histerj  ef  South  Carolina.  1. 

377.  98a.  ii,  98. 
Hivinglm'i  Gatelte.  ii,  461.  515, 
Roanoke  Island,  Barlowe  al,  i,  94. 
RolMrtson.  David,  Ktporis  of  Ike  Trials  of 


M  Bnrr, 


>.3W- 


Robinson,  C,  Proceedings  of  the   Virginia 

Comfany.  i,  la. 
Bablmon.jDbn,  Puritan  minislei,  i,  169;  Ai> 

vjcE  TO  Pilgrim  Colonists,  187-190. 
RobiDson.  Saia  Tappan.  Free-Soil  Emi- 
)  Kansas,  iv,  104-108;  Kan- 


irs,  ii.  18. 


Rochambeau,  CounI  de.  Afcf 

Rogers.  Robert.  >*r»fl/j,  ii. 

Rolfe,  John,  marries  Pocahontas,  i,  317. 

Roman  Catholics,  in  Maryland,  i,  047,  354. 
—  See  also  Religion.  Toleralion. 

Roosevelt,  Theodoie.  at  Santiago,  iv,  5SS ; 
Experiences  in  a  State  Legisia- 
TURE.  633-635 ;  Essays  an  Practical  Poli- 
'-:'.  635- 

Root.  George  Frederick,  Ballle-Cry  of  Free- 
dom, iv,  a6a-a63. 

Rough  Riders,  al  Santiago,  iv,  S87-5S8. 

Rowland.  Knlc  Mason.  Life  of  George  Ma- 
son,  ii,  3Ci,  iii.  a04.  234. 


Roxbury,  condiiion  of  camp  at.  ii,  551 
Russell,  jonalhan,  envoy,  iii,  438. 
Rnatell.WUIKm  Howard,  My  Diary  North 

and  South,  iv,  9.  293;   AT  THE  WhITB 

House,  390-^3 ;  Battle  OF  Bull  RUN, 

309-313- 
Russia,  ukase  on  Alaskan  waters,  iii,  4S7- 

489:  cession  of  Alaska,  by,  iv.  S47-S50; 

amity  of,  549. 
Rutledgr,  John,  character,  iii,  aio;  on  slav- 


Bym. 


,  Thomas,  Foedera.  i.  1B3.  391. 


George  Ma- 


SABBATH,  John  Collon's.  i.  33S;  prof*- - 
nation  in  England, 366;  in  Massac huselti, 

388 ;  proteclion  ol.  493 ;    law  to  prevenl 

breaking  the,  ii,  908.  —  See  also  Religion. 
Sabin,  Joseph.  Dictionary  of  Books  reloHiig 

to  America,  i,  16.  li.  ai. 
Sagas,  Norwegian,  i,  98-34  \  "  source,  ii,  i. 
Sailors.  —  See  Navy. 
SL  Augustine,  importance  10  the  English, 

ii,  318-390;  besieged  by  the  English,  340; 

receives  runaway  slaves.  341-344. 
Sl  lldefonso,  Treaty  ol,  iii.  375. 
St.  John,  J.  Hector.  —  See  Ctivecoeur. 
Sl.  John  de  Ullua,  Sir  John  Hawkins  al,  i, 

63,  77-81. 
Sl  l^awrence  River,  discovery,   i,  107-113, 

161.  —  See  also  Canada,  French. 
St.  Paul's  Parlih.  The  Record  of  a 

Vestrv  Meeting,  ii,  919-914. 
Si.  Philip.  Foil,  surrendered  10  Federals,!*, 

337- 
Salary.of  colonial  governors,  ii,  58, 16&-169; 

a  minisler's.  910;  Steuben's.  583.585;  of 

senators,  iii.   360-961.  —  See  also    Rev- 

Salem  (Mass.),  Higginson  lands  at,  i,  193; 

John    Smith    at,  317;    setllement.   369; 

Roger    Williams's     banishment,     403; 

witches,  ii,  33-48. 
Salem  (N.  J.),  founded,  i.  573. 
Salem  GazettB,  Conkljcung  accounts 

OK  Lexington  and  Concord,  ii,  546- 

SSO- 
Salt,  in  Virginia,  i.  174:  in  New  England, 

181 ;  in  Maryland.  951. 
Sail  works,  in  New  York,  iii,  59. 

Saltonitall.  Six  Richaid.  Tub  Acrei- 
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MBNT    AT     CAMURIDCE,    ENGLAND,    i, 

371-373- 
Saliburgers.  ~  See  Germans. 
Sampson,  William  T„  in  Spanish  War,  iv, 

S78,  583-585- 
San  Antonio.  Texas,  iii.  G3S. 
Sandfoid.  Palag,  Rhode  island  in  1680, 

i.  407-409- 
Sands.  R.  C,  yehi  Paul  Jimei,  ii,  590. 
Sfliiilary  Commission,  dulics  in  Wasliing- 


Sulltli. 


.>73- 


114;  ■» 


I,  116;  si 


tion  a(.  iv.  75-79. 

Sawyer.  Frederic  H.,  IN  the  Philip- 
pines, iv,  594-597- 

Saxe-Weimar.  Duke  of,  Ttavils.  iii,  10. 

SGUnmell.  Altiander,  manuscripi  letter,  ii, 

5.463;  ASOLDieN'slA)VB-I,ETTEK,46l- 
463- 

Schari,  J.  Thomas,  tiiilBiy  of  Maryland. 
ii.  109. 

Schenectady,  taking  of.  ii,  333.  337-339. 

Schools,  history  in.  i.  3,11,31  in  Virginia, 
i.  341;  at  Plymouth.  354;  in  Connecticut, 
493-494:  in  '^^"'  Nelherland,  5B5;  in 
New  Vork  Cily,  588 ;  list  of  histories  for, 
ii.  33:  in  Porto  Rico,  iv,  597.  —  See  also 
Colleges.  Educalion. 

Schouler.  James,   HUloty  ef  lie    UniUd 


Schucken,  J.  W.,  Lift  and  Pnilie  Strviett 

0/ Salmon  Portland  Chase,  iv,  40a. 
Schun,  Carl,  An   Impartial  View,  iv. 

453-456:  Civil  iiERvicE  Reform,  fyyit- 

638. 
Schuyler,     Philip,   kindness   10    Madame 

Riedesel.  ii.  568. 
Schuylkill   River,   Swedish  settlements,   i, 

550;  Penn's  setllement,  555. 
Sclopis,    Frederick,  Geneva  arbitrator,  iv. 


iv.584. 

Santa  Anna,  A.  I.  de,  and  Ho 
63B-641 ;  on  Texan  independen 

Santiago  (Cuba),  Cervera  al,  iv.  583,  585; 
campiugn  against,  5S6-588;  conditions, 
601 ;  establishment  of  American  govern- 
ment at.  601-603. 

Saratoga,  British  earthworks  al,  ii.  3;  sur- 
render of  Durgoyne.  565-568. 

Sargent,  Winihrop,  Loyalist  Polity,  ii,  13: 
Utitrs  of  yoAn  Andrews.  433;  Loyal 
Vtrsis  0/ Stansinry  and  Odtll.  515, 

Satire,  polillcal,  iii,  393-195,  198-399,  360- 
36a.  S40-544.  i".  35-36.  178-179.  314-330, 
638-633,  639-641. 

Saunders.  William  L.,  Colonial  Ricordi  of 
North  Carolina,  i,  10,  380,  Ii.  I3. 175,  193, 
314.  "8.  438. 

"if  Saliburg  Germans, 


5S6- 
Scott.  John.  Pro-Slavery  Emigration 


Scolt.  Thomas,  on  seal  of  government,  ii 
369. 


SlalH 
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Scott.  Wiofield,  Capture  of  Mexico,  iv, 
38-31. 

Scriiner-i  Mo-lh!y,  iii.  506. 

Seabury,  Samuel.  — See  Beardsley.  E.  E. 

Seamen.  American,  of  captured  vessels,  iii. 
314.  —  See  also  Privateers. 

Seat  of  government.  —See  Capital. 

Secession,  a  New  Englander's  threat  of.  iii. 
410-414;  southern  threats.  i*.48-5i,  153, 
159-163.170-173;  peaceable,  impassible. 
S4-55.  1941  lots  desired,  163:  probable 
resulls,  163;  Republican  success  00  ex- 
cuse for,  163-166;  doctrine  of,  164-179; 
Stephens's  opposition  to,  164-169;  right 
of,  169-175;  right  ol,  denied.  175-178; 
practice  ol.  180-193;  spirit  of,  in  Missis- 
sippi, 180-iSs,  in  South  Carolina,  183- 
186;  northern  opinion  on.  1S6-187:  Ala- 
bama's ordinance,  188-189;  Davis  on 
right  of.  190 ;  anil-slavery  agitation  cause 
of,  196;  a  revolution.  197;  no  power  (o 
prevent.  197-19S;  coercion  inadvisable, 
19S;  debate  in  peace  conference.  304- 
309;  long  planned  and  inevitable.  339; 
inopeiative.  461.  470;  forfeiture  of  stale 
rights  through.  463.  471.  —  See  also  Civil 
War.  Compromise.  Confederate  Stales, 
Consliluilon.  Nullification,  Republican 
Party,  South.  United  Slates. 

Backer,  Tbomu,  A  Plan  for  American 

BlSKors.  ii.  289-390. 
Secondary  works,  use  of.  1.  35.  il,  aS.  3ai 

lists,  i,  36-37,  ii,  3*-34.  "'.  '3-13- 
Sedgwick,  John,  at  Anlietam.  Iv,  348-349; 

al    Fredericksbuig    during  Chancetlon- 

vllle,363. 
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Sedgwick,  T.,  on  loealion  of  capital,  iii,  373. 
Seleclman,  eleclion  of  John  Adams,  ii.  aao- 

aaa;  dulies.  333.  —  See  also  Towns. 

SamniM,  Raphaal,  End  of  the  Ala- 

Senate,  United  States,  JoKraal,  iii,  347,  it, 
199.  Sao.  SaS.  607:  joiirital  sf  Extcuthii 
Proiiidings.  iii,  508;  Rtports.  Iv,  146; 
ExtciUivt  AuuMfH/i,  301.  456,  45S,  567; 
Documemli,  590,  597,  615. 

Senatait.  eleclion  of.  iii.  311-913;  confirma- 
tion of  appoinlments,  359;  compensation, 
360-361. 

Separalionofpowers.— See  Implied  Powera. 

Serapii  (ship),  captured,  ii.  587-590. 

Serpent  Mound  (0.|.  a  source,  i,  i. 

Servants,  in  Mainland,  i,  a67 ;  in  New  Jer- 
sey. 565:  runaway,  advertisements  for,  ii, 
398-303;  wtiite.  wretched  condition  of. 
308-310;  plan  to  import  Palatines  as. 
310-311.  — See  also  Slavery. 

Sevenly-Sii  Sociely,  Papits  rtlatiKg  la 
MaaackustUs.  ii.  417. 

Sewill,  SamD«l,  value  of  his  diaiy.  i,3,  tS; 
Diary.  13.  ij,  516,  ii.  ji,  4B ;  THE  FAMILY 

Life  OK  A  Puritan  Gentleman, i, 513- 
516;  Guilt  Contracted  bv  the 
Witch  Judges,  11,48;  The  Sellinc 
OF  Joseph.  393-397. 

Sawaid,  WUIUm  Beuy,  AKtoiiograpiy, 
iv.  9;  Worts,  10;  An  Appeal  To  the 
HiUHER  Law.  56-5B;  The  Irrefres- 
siei.B  Conflict,  13S-141 ;  support  in 

Republicnn  convention  in  1B60,  155-158; 
on  relief  of  Sumter.  311;  THE  Secrb- 
tary  and  the  Master,  393-195;  The 
Tbent  Affair.  398'3oi:  on  emancipa- 
tion, 401-403. 
Seymour,  Thomas   Hart,  and   S.   F.   E 
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Shackleford,  John,  in  Texan  army,  iii,  638. 
Shaab,  William  FrankUn  Owe,  Chick  a. 

MAUGA,  iv,  3B1-385. 

Shaipe,  Bomtio,  Routine  in  Maryland, 

ii.  loo-ioa;  Ccrrtifoiidtnee,  loa. 
Sharps,  WUllani,  The   State  of  the 
National  Debt,  ii.  59S-600. 

Shays's  Rebellion,  iii.  133.  191-194. 

Shea.  John  Gilmary,  Discovtry  and  Expla- 

rabm  o/lht  Miatuiiffi  Vailiy.  i,  144. 
Sheep,  breeding  of,  iii,  6S. 


Shefflttd,  Lord,  Observations  on  the 
Commerce  of  the  United  States, 

iii,  163-166. 

Shenandoah  Valley.  Union  aimy  in.  in 
1B63,  iv,  363-365 ;  balUe  of  Cedar  Cteck, 
413-427. 

Shnidui,  Philip  Henry,  Perianal  MimBirs, 
iv.  9.  435:  Sheridan's  Ride.  413-435: 
Read's  poem  on.  436-437. 

Shemun,  John,  RtiolUitkras  of  Forty  Ytars, 
i*.  9.  533;  IJtlirs,  9,  163;  Result  of 
the  Election.  163-163;  Resumption 
OF  Specie  Payments,  531-533. 

ShcTman.  Roger,  character,  iii.  306;  on  elec- 
tion ol  senators.  313;  on  slavery,  317. 

Shemun,  William  Tecumieh,  Attmeiri, 
iv,  9.  43a;  LtUtrs,  9;  al  Chattanooga, 
386, 388;  March  to  the  Sea,  438-431. 

Sherman  Act,  Taussig  on,  iv,  533-536. 

Shiloh.  —See  Pittsburg  Landing. 

Ship-building,  in  New  England,  1,  507-508; 
in  Jersey,  565;  in  the  United  Slates,  iii, 
54, 6a.  78.  430. 

Shimll,  Patiick,  In  Chicago,  111.475-478; 
Tour  tkreugh  Nerlh  Amirica.  478. 

Shurtleflf,  N.  a,  Ricordi  of  Nevi  Ptymonlh. 
i.  13.  365 ;  H'ciirds  of  Maiiachuuftt  Bigr, 
13.  — See  also  Plymouth  Colony. 

Silk,  grown  in  the  South,  iii,  69. 

Silver,  Mexican  mines,  i.  65-68;  Drake's 
plunderings.  83-87.  —  See  also  Money. 

Simancas  (Spain),  archives  at,  i.  8,  ii.  10. 

Slmcoe,  Joba  Giavei,  animosity  against 
the  patriots,  ii,  30;  A  LOYALIST  CORPS, 
511-513;  7™"ifl/.5'3- 

Simplicl,!,  Difincl.  \.  397-401. 

Singleton.  Thomas,  captain  of  Dutch  ship 
'.197- 

Sioux.  — See  Indians. 

Skipwith,  Ftilvai,  Seizure  of  Ameri- 
can Vessels,  iii,  313-314. 

Skrellings,  light  Ihe  Norsemen,  i.  33. 
Slade,  William,  First  GreatOnslaught 

ON  SLAVERY  IN  Congress,  iii.  633-635; 

Sfiich  OH  Slavery,  635. 
Slafter,  Edmund  F.,  Veyagis  ef  Samutt  dt 

ChamflaiH.  i,  139. 
Slavery,   (jodwyn'i  interest   in.  I,   7,   398- 

301;    number    of    slaves    (1671),    339; 

Christianity,     398-301;     purchase.    303- 

304;      in     New     Nelherland,     535-538; 
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ta  New  York.  S43:  '»  New  Jmej. 
565;  inlroduclion  inio  Georgia,  li. 
tl8-iaii  Quakers'  lirsi  vote,  391-393; 
Sewall's  argumenla,  293-=97 1  New  Jeney 

(o[  runaways.  300-301 ;  Quaker  ai^u- 
menls,  301-308;  eondilions  in  1757.  3°7; 
captures  by  ihe  Spanish,  341 ;  fugitives  lo 
FJorlda,  34a:  iDSurreclion.  343;  in  Jcfler' 

S39-54I,  lii,  633-615,  >*.  3«-43.  48-53.  36- 
58. 143-144 ;  Jeflerson  on.  iii,  14-18 ;  rela- 
tion lo  republi>:an  govern  mem,  119:  under 
Nonhwesl  Ortllnance,  156;  in  Federal 
Convention,  314-131;  in  Virginia,  330; 
necessity  in  Louisiana,  380;  Missouri 
Compromise,  43»-458;  conditions  in 
1830-1860^  374-594.  >".  59-79:  southern 
debate  on,  iii,  374-379;  slave-breaJter, 
S79-S83;  cheerful  view.  59'-594:  pro- 
slavery  ai^umems.  597-601.  tv.  65-75. 
159-1611  1'Amistad  case,  lii,  616-619; 
fugitive  staves,  630-633.  iv.  So-96;  in 
Texas,  iii,  643-653;  satire  on,  iv.  35-38; 
in  lemlory  conquered  (rom  Mexico,  38- 
43.  4B-5B I  properly  right  in  slaves,  40-41, 
118-131,  i?*).  '93:  dnngers  from  agiiation. 
4B-51.196;  vital  to  the  South,  50;  advance 

of  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  53.  57,  167;  poor 
whites.  59-63;  effect  on  whiles,  6o-6a.  66- 
70.73;  Mrs.  Stowe  on.  61-65;  apologetic 
northern  view,  65-68  ;  positive  good  ol, 
68-71 ;  compared  with  condition  in 
Africa,  68;  political  and  economic  in- 
fluence ot,  70;  slaveholder's  view,  71- 
75;  slave  gently.  71-74;  slave  trade  ad- 
vocated. 7a-7S:  slave  auction,  75-79; 
underground  railroad  operations.  80-83 ; 
Christiana  tragedy.  84-87;  rendition  o< 
Burns,  87-91  i  letters  from  fugitives.  91-93 ; 
personal-lilwrty  act,  93-96;  stru^le  lor 
Kansas,  97-131;  popular  sovereignty  in 
territories,  97-9S,  137;  Dred  Scott  case 
In  Missouri  court.  133-115,  i''  <lic 
Supreme  Court.  136-131;  status  of 
descendants  of  slaves,  136-139:  and  the 
Consiiiuiion.  iaB-131 ;  congressional  con- 
Irol,  130-135;  status  o(  slaves.  131; 
Lincoln  on  aggression  of,  136-138;  In- 
compatible with  freedom,  136,  139-1411 


sole  tssue  of  Republican  party,  141; 
sarcasm  on.  143-144 ;  John  Brown's  raid, 
144-150;  Uemocialic  split  on  protection 
ol,  151-155:  restrictions  on,  cause  of 
secession.  170,  196,  396.  309;  altempt  to 
restore  the  Missouri  Compromise  line, 
193.   308;    Weed  on  '      ■ 


oppose! 


of,  3 


itraband  of  1* 
.  Port  Royal,  391-394. 
iollow  Union  army,  408-411;  attempts  lo 
preserve  substance  ol.  453-456.  —  See  also 
Abolitionisu,  Civil  War.  Compromise. 
Confederate  States,  Emancipation,  Freed- 
men,  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  Irrepressible 
Conflict,  Kansas,  Negroes.  Reconstruc- 
tion. Secession,  Slave  Trade,  South,  and 
Tables  of  Contents. 

Slave  trade,  extent  ol,  In  1793.  iii.  65-66;  in 
Federal  Convention,  314-311 ;  prohibited 
byLouisiana.380;  description 01,615-618; 
advocated,  iv.  73-75.  — See  also  Slavery. 

Slldell,  John,  minister  to  Mexico,  iv.  30-ai ; 
INTEKVIEW  WITH  NAPOLEON  THIRD, 
301-303,  —  See  also  Trent  Affair. 

Sioane.  William  M..  T»i  Frmck  War  and 
t*r  /^rvo/nfiai,  ii.  34. 

Slougtiter,  Henry,  governor  of  New  Yorii,  i, 
546. 

Slayter,  Patar,  A  GODLESS  Emigrant 
Ship.  1.  197-199;  y'lraal.  I99.  S"!.  S9o; 

Two  Dutchmen  in  Boston,  496-501 ; 
Condition  of  New  York  in  1679, 
586-590. 
Smallay,  Georg*  Waakbun,  Antietah, 

iv.  346-351- 
Small-poi.  among  Indians,  ii,  330-331. 
Smallwood,  William,  relations  with  Gales, 

Smith,  C.  B..  on  relief  of  Sumter,  It,  sis; 

Russell's  impressions  of,  391. 
Smith,    John,     Genrrall    HtilvrU,    ),    la; 

literary  value,   iB;    The   FOUNDING  OF 

VlHr.iNiA,  309-310;    Jnu  RetatioH.mtt; 

A    Description    of   New- England, 

3>3-3'8. 
Smith,  Sichaid,  THK  Activities  of  thr 

Continental  Congkess,  ii,  535-530; 

Diary.  530. 
Smith.  Samuel,  Hittoty  of  Uu   Cclat^  tf 

Affva-Camrta,  or-  Nrvhytrttj,  ii,  t6, 79. 
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Smith,  Bydnay,  Who  Reads  AK  Amer- 
ican Book  ?  iii.  s"-5'4- 

Smilh,  William,  Hiilmy  o/Nru-  Yark,  I,  14. 

u,  16. 

Smu^ling.  in  New  Nelherland,  i,  533;  in 
New  York,  ii,  149-150:  practice  in  the 
colonies.  396-397 ;  In  Mexico,  iii,  493.  — 
See  alio  Lordi  Cominiisioners. 

Social  compact,  iii,  545. 

Social  conditions,  in  17S0,  iii,  14-48,  569- 
530:  modem  problems,  iv.  647-669: 
elemenu  of  slabitliy,  658-663.  —See  also 
Slavery,  colonies  by  name,  and  Tables 

Soldiery  French,  ii,  337,  365:  Spanish,  340; 
colonial.  314.346.  iSo;  Braddock's,  365; 
■I  Quebec,  369:  lile  ol,  461-463:  aid  (or, 
467-469;  reeruiting,  481 :  spies,  484,  sts; 
negroes,  488:  mililia,  490:  punishmenls, 
493;  Hessians,  500-507:  prisons,  50B: 
loyallsis,  511;  circumstances.  573.  — See 
also  Army,  Camp  Lile,  War. 

Sonelno,  Raimonda  dl,  John  Cabot  and 

THE  ?']RST  ENGLISH  VOVAGETOAHEtl- 
ICA,  1.  69-73. 

Songs,  psalms,  i,  471-476;  "Adams  and 
Liberty,"  iii.  319-321 ;  "  Hail  Columbia," 
317-338;  " Siar-Spangled  B-mnet,"  411- 
43a:  "Call  to  Kansas,"  iv.  loB-iio;  war, 
a5»-»*3.  a77-aBo;  negfo.  393-39<.44». 

Soto.  —  See  De  Soto. 

Sound  CuTTtncj.  iv,  541. 

Sources,  whal  are  they?  i,  i-a,  ii,  i-a;educa- 
liYC  value.  1. 3-4,  ii,  3-4.  iii,  1-3,  iv,  i-a ;  clas- 
liiicallon,  I,  4-7,  ii,  4-9,  iii,  S-7. '".  3"*: 
libraries  containing,  i,  B.  ii,  to;  reprints,!, 
9-10,  ii,  11-13,  '".  7-9.  ".  *-7i  *elect 
library.),  to-14,  ii,  i4-->o,  iii.  9-11,  i».  J- 
10;  small  collection,  i,  14-15. ii.  30-3I.  iii, 
13;  how  to  find,  i.  16-18,  ii.i3-i4.iii,3-3, 
iv,  3;  use  by  leachen,  i.  18-19.  i'-  S4~3S- 
iii.  3.  iv,  3 ;  use  by  pupils,  i,  19-10,  ii,  15- 
37,  iii.  3.  iv.  3 ;  use  by  students,  i,  it.  ii. 
37.  iii.  3-4 ;  use  by  invesiigalora.  i,  11-13, 
ii,  aB ;  use  by  readers,  i,  33.  ii.  iB-39.  iii, 
4;  use  by  libraries,  I,  33.  ii,  39-30.  ii",  4i 
caution  in  using,  i,  34-35,  ii,  30-31,  iii,  4- 
S,  iv,  3:  relation  to  secondary  books,  i. 
35,  ii.  38,  33. 

Sousa,  Domingo,  in  Florida,  iii,  4S4. 

Soulb,  the,  early  hiitoiy,  I,  300-046;  condl- 
3* 


tions  in  1618.  300-308;  Indians,  303-305; 
character  of  colonists,  106-30B;  colonial 
life,  185-313,  ii,  90-109;  trade,  il,  94;  a 
lady  in,  99,  338;  government,  100;  "Par- 
son's Cause."  103;  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line.  107;  Georgia.  110-136:  Germaiu. 
114;  a  New  England  man.  It6:  slavery 
in  173B.  iiS;  otphan-housF,  133;  juries, 
189;  precinct  court,  191;  vestry  meet- 
ing. 313;  society,  335,  iii,  37-31;  danger 
from  Louisiana,  ii,  316;  border  fight* 
with  Spanish.  340:  Kentucky  settlement, 
383.387;  regulators,  436;  "Association.' 
439 ;  Drayton  on  tyranny,  449 :  Revolu- 
tionary convention,  519;  land  c^uarreLS, 
591 :  southern  campaigns,  606.  609 ;  Vorlc- 
lown  campaign,  615 ;  plantation  lile,  Iii, 
49-53;  culture  of  cotton,  71-73;  opinion 
OD  Missouri  Compromise.  451-454;  oa 
relations  with  Latin-America.  506-508; 
travel  in  1S43,  567-571;  debate  oa 
slavery,  574-579;  pro-slavery  argument, 
597-601;  and  Wilmot  Proviso,  iv.  39- 
40;  poor  whites  in.  59-63;  delegatei 
withdraw  trom  Democratic  convenlioD, 
154-155;    advised   to   secede.    159-163; 

advantage  of  Unmn  lo.  166-167;  per- 
sonal-liberiy  acts  a  grievance  to.  167- 
168  ;  Stephens's  remedy  for.  167-169;  ■ 
fire-eater's  views.  171-175:  satire  on  ag- 
gression ol.  178-179;  aggrrssion  ol.  cause 
ol  secession,  194:  Union  sentiment  in. 
194;  result  ol  secession  10.  r95;  con- 
ditions during  Civil  War,  340-955,  408- 
411:  home  lile  during  war,  344-147;  war 
songs.  377-180;  Phillips  on,  30B;  posl- 
bellum  conditions,  445-458;  northern 
businessmen  in. 451:  social  hoslility,45i; 
submissioD  of,  451.  457-458.  469;  lack  ol 
national  leelini;,  453;  reluctance  to  accept 
free  labor,  453-456 ;  need  ol  social  and 
economic  reconstruction.  454-456 ;  neces- 
sity  ol  white  garrisons  in.  457:  recon- 
struction ol,  459-500;  vagrant  acts  on 
Ireedmen,  479-481;  military  government 
ol,  485-489'.  Ku-Klui-Klan  In.  49S-497i 
carpet-bag  government  In, 497-504:  Dem- 
ocrats regain  control  in.  501-504:  Blaine 
on.  510;  political  conditions,  647-649; 
Grady  00  white  ti^remaq'  in,  659-654; 
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future  of  Ihe  negro  111,663-665.  —  See  also 
Army  (Confedenile),  Civil  War,  Con- 
federate Stales,  Emancipation,  Freedmen, 
Negroes,  Reconstruction,  Secession,  Slav- 
ery, and  southern  stales  by  name. 

South  America.  —  See  Latin-America, 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  nations  by  name. 

South  Carolina,  settlement  of.  i.  183;  Hii- 
tirittti  Ctlliclimu.  ii.  17;  description  in 
1699,  94-98:  (ear  of  French  settlements, 
95-96:  pitch  and  tar,  96-97:  description 
in  174a.  99-IC50 ;  tear  of  Spaniards,  100: 
invaded,  341-343;  slave  insurrection. 343; 
campaigns  in,  6o6~6oS:  emits  bills  of 
credit,  iii.  134;  nuDiticaiion  in,544-54B: 
threat  of  secession,  iv.  159-163;  secession 
long  desired  by,  i6a;  convention,  i8a- 
186:  ordinance  of  secession.  185.  excite- 
ment over,  186.  northern  opinion  on, 
186-187 :  Ku-Kltix-Klan  in,  495-497 : 
carpet-bag  government  in,  497-500:  polit- 
ical conditions  in,  647-649.  —  See  also 
Carol inas,   Secession.    Slavery,    South. 


Soatheni  LegialKturaa,  I.b 

THE  Frekumkn,  iv,  479-481. 
Soulhtrn  Peems  ef  tht  War,  iv,  314. 
Sotitheni  Poeta,  War  Sonis,  iv,  377-380, 
5ou[h  River.  — See  Delaware  River. 

South   Sea. See  Pacific  Ocean 

Southwell.  Edwaid.  As  Appeal  Case  in 

THF.  Privy  Cot;NciL,  ii.  aao-933. 

Spain,  Columbus's  voyages,  i,  35-48 :  papal 
bull  to,  40;  Columbus's  letter  of  1503,44; 
Conez  in  Mexico,  49-53:  conquest  of 
P«fu.  53-57:  Hattliins's  relations.  76-81 
Drake's  plundering).  81-88:  Ralegh's 
attack.  96;  attack  on  Kuguei 
116-T18;  may  be  abased  b; 
tion,  158:  English  statement 
164;  American  claims.  314:  Pilgrim  ap- 
prehensions, 343:  fought  by  the  Dutch. 
519;  feared  by  South  Carolina,  ii.  too 
depredations  on  the  English.  340-344 
phvateer  in  Ihe  Delaware,  349-351 :  ani 
the  West,  iii,  107-109,  150-154,  170-171 
cession  of  Louisiana,  363. 375 ;  decrees  of. 
403;  treaty  in  1819,  481-483:  Mexican 
idea  of.  489;  revolt  of  colonies,  494-496; 
American  designs  on  Cuba,  5oa-5D( 
140-144:    correspondence  in   1875  ' 


ceming  Cuba,  iv,  557-561 ;  war  with,  573- 
590:  reasons  for  war.  573-575:  popular 
approval.  575;  oulbrealc.  576-578;  battle 
of  Manila  Bay,  579-581 :  American  naval 
grand  sirategy.  581-5S5;  Santiago  cam- 
paign, 5B6-5B8;  negotiation  of  peace. 
588-590:  government  of  the  Philippines, 
595-597.  of  Porto  Rico,  599. 

Sparks,  Jared,  transcripts  of  documents. 
1,  16,  31.  ii.  33,  aS;  Cotrisfimdtmct  of  lltt 
American  RtvoltUim,  Ii,  13.  al.  iii,  ja6; 
Diplomatic  Carrespffndence,  ii.  13.  605 ; 
Wriliigi  0/  Ceargt  WaihingHm.  al ; 
MSS..  iii,  194, 

Special  reports,  preparation  of,  i,  30.  ii.  36. 

Specie  payments,  resumption  of.  iv,  531- 

S33- 
Spoils  system,  M'Kenney  on,  iii,  531-535; 

Schuri  on.  iv,  636-638. 
SpoUwood,  AleuDdet,  home  life,  ii,  335- 

338:    iron   uorks,  336;    DaNCBR  FROM 

THE    Fhsnch    Mississippi    Settlb- 

MENTS,  316-330;   O^cial  Letters,  330, 

Spottsylvania,  Dana  on  balile  of,  iv,  413- 
414;  "  Bloodv  Angle"  al,  414, 

Spy.  Nathan  H'ale,  ii,  484-485 :  John  Andrt. 
SiS-5'8. 

Stage,  travel  by,  iii,  564-566. 

Stamp  Act.  duties  suggested  in  1738.11,141; 
defended  by  a  colonist.  394-397:  "Ot 
against.  397-400;  remonstrance,  401-409: 
declaration  by  Congress,  403-404;  op- 
posed by  Pitt,  404-407;  Franklin  on, 407- 
4H;  repealed,  411-411  —  See  also  Eng- 
land, Revenue.  Revolution. 

SUmp  Act  CnogtMi,  Declarations  of 
THE  Rights  and  Grievances  of  the 

Cnt.ONlSTS,  ii,  403-404. 
StampHi,   Jacques,  Geneva  arbilTator.  iv, 

Stanard.  Robert,  in  Virginia  Constiludooal 

Convention,  iii.  578.      ■ 
Sfandish,   Miles,  at  Cape  Cod,  i,  347;   at 

Plymouth.  349. 

SUinsbiuy,  Josepb,  Thb  Lords  of  thk 

Main,  ii.  514-5 


State  Hislorical  Sodetie*,  bibUogni^y  el. 
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i.  7.  I?,  ii.  33 ;  recordi  printed  by,  1.  i*- 
M.  ii.  16-17. 

States,  records,  ii,  5-6. 17 :  early  convealioos, 
5191  on  Independence,  530.  537;  first 
constitution,  534 ;  on  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. 539.  591,  604;  Irealmenl  of  the 

Confederation,  iii,  136-130;  ptea  lor 
»l»tes' rights,  »(7-i49;  crlliciam  of  states' 
rights.  3a9-33t ;  sovereignty,  410-414, 
536-538.  544-548.  iv.  169-170.  173-174, 
175.  190;  Stephens  on  loyalty  to  nation 
antl.  iv,  16S-169;  no  control  over  federal 
action,  176;  Lincoln  on  rights  of,  aox; 
federal  interference- in  elections,  501-504 ; 
Blaine  on  stales'  rights,  509;  states'  rights 
no  longet  an  issue,  511;  corruption  in 
legislature,  633-635.  — See  also  Colonies, 
Constitution,  Government,  Politics.  Revo- 
lution,   Secession,    United    States,    and 

Statesmen,  works  of,  iii.  11.  iv,  la 
Staiutts  0/  the  Rialm.  ii,  1*9. 
Sledman,  C  Tlu  Amtricait  War.  ii.  16, 
Sledman,  E.  C.  and  Hutchinson.  E.  M„  Li- 
trary  ef  AmtrUan  LiUrahtre,  i,  10,  ii,  13, 

StephM,  Jam*a,  The  British  Case 
AGAINST  America.  111,390-394;  War  iit 
Diiguiit.  394. 

Stephens,  Alazander  Hamilton,  Ccmililu- 
tiBHoJ  VieiB  ef  tkt  Lait  War  bthmn  tit 
Stalll,  iv,  9,    169;    A  SOLTTHBEN    OfPO. 

KENT  OF  Secession,  164-169;  opposes 
secession,  395. 

Stephens,  WlllUm,  Mr.  Whitepield's 
Orphan-House,  ii,  131-134 :  Jei'r»a'  «/ 
Ikt  Proteidiitgi  in  Gtatgia,  124. 

Stenben,  BatDn  von,  on  the  American 
army,  Ii.  14 ;  A  Forejon  OfTICER  WEI.L 
Received,  583-585;  General  Smallwood 
unwilling  to  submit  to,  611.  —  See  also 
Officers. 

Stevens,  Thaddena,  Johnson  denounces, 
iv.  470;   The  Fourteenth  Ahenii- 

MENT.  482-485. 

StevenaOD,  WilUun  George,  Horrors  op 
War.  iv,  380-383;  Tkirlua  Menths  in 
Ihi  Ribtt  Army.  aBa. 

Sriles,  Henry  R..  Hi^Bry  0/  BroakfyH.  i.  586. 

Still. William,  Undtrground Railriiad,vi,^i. 

SliUi,  Charle*  Jaoeway,  l^t  and  7I»mi  a/ 


Joht  DuUmiim.  ii.  30;   AnlhMy  W^iie 

and  tkt  Pemtiylvania  Linr,  30. 
Stith,  William,  Hiilo'y  0/  Uirginia.  i,  13. 
Stocklon,  R.  F..  in  peace  conlerence,  iv.  307. 
Stockwell,  Qulntin,  value  of  his  account. 

i.  a;  A  Story  op  Indian  Captivity, 

Stokes,  Anthony,  Vim  ef  Uu  CanstUutim, 

ii,  13. 
Stone,  William,  governor  of  Maryland,  i, 

36s. 
Stone,  William  L.,  LtUtri  ef  Bnmtvatk 

and  Htssian  Officers,  ii.  ai,  585. 
Storrs,  R.  S..  Preitediags  at  LougmtadetB 

Crnlmaial  Crleiratian.  ii,  457. 

Stoiy,  Joseph,  Repeal  op  the  Embargo, 

iii,  407-409 ;  Life  and  Ltltiri,  409. 
Stoiy,  Thomas,  on  colonial  churches,  ii,  14 1 
poor  descriptive  power.  31 1  A  QUAKER'S 

Arguments  with  orthodox  Minis- 
ters, 379-383;  JeHmal,  383. 
Story,  William  Welmore,    War  Seng,  iv, 

D  demonetiiation 


Stoughlon,  William 
of  silver,  iv.  530. 

Stowe,    Bartiet    Beechsr,    Death    of 

Uncle  Tom,  Iv,  63-65;    Uncle    Tom's 
Caiin.  65. 
Strachsy,  William,  TrmiaiU  tula  Virginia. 

GiNiA.  300-303;  1'HE  Indians  of  the 
South,  303-305. 

Strange  News  from  Virginia.  1.  346. 
Stringfellov,  Benjajnin  P.,  Slavery  a 
Positive    Good,    Iv,    M-71 ;     Negro 

Slavery  ne  Evil,  71. 
Sludrnls,  practical  introductions  for,  1, 1-07, 


Siuyvesanl,  Peter,  governor  of  New  Nether- 
land,  i,  534-536;  surrender  of  New 
Nelherland.  537-54'  ;  relations  wilh  New 
England,  583.  — See  alio  New  Nelher- 
land.  New  York. 
Sudbury  (Mass.).  Wayside  Inn  at,  ii,4, 
Sulfrage,  in  Massachusetts,  1,  390-393; 
Chaslellui  on  workings  of,  iii,  86-88; 
Lyell  on  universal,  558-560;  eiclusion  of 
fcee   negroes   from.  5^4-585:   Congres- 
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sional  control  of.  iv,  477 ;  requirement  of 
founeenlh  amendmeal.  4S3;  tor  negroei, 
483;  for  those  formerly  in  rebellion,  4S4: 
Wilson  on  fifteenlh  amendment,  493-494; 
universal,  effect  on  education,  658-659.  — 
See  also  Government,  Negroes. 

Sugar,  in  Meiico.  iii,  49a. 

Samnei.  Cbatlei,  M-'w:*!,  iv,  10. 550;  The 
StaTe-SUICIDK  Theorv,  463-464;  Our 
Domtsttc  RelatuHti.  464;  Johnson  de- 
nounces, 470;    PURCHASE  OF    ALASKA. 

5<7-5S°- 
Sumner,   Edtrin  V..  at  Antielam.  iv,  348- 

349;  al  Fredericksburg.  353-3SS. 
Sumner.  W.  G.,  Andrrlv  yacksoH,  iii.  13. 
Sumier,  Fort,  Uncoln's  cabinet  on  relief  of. 


315,  Anderson  refuses,  314.  agrees  con- 

at6;  bombardment,  316-319;  surren- 
der, 319;  reception  of  news  in  the 
North,  331-333. 

Sn^une  Conrt,  Doctrine  of  Imflied 
Powers,  iii,  446-450;  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion, iv.  136-131.  decision  reviewed.  13a- 
135 ;  power  judicial  not  political.  133 : 
Blaine  on  Democratic  control  01.508-509. 

Satclifl,  Rabeit,  Courtesifs  of  Enulish 
Cruisers,  iii.  389-390;  Travels,  ^go. 

Sweden,  complaints  against,  i.  449 ;  colonies 
on  Ihe  Delaware.  548-55'.  S54.  S8i-s8a; 


r.  SS4;  < 


s.  SS4.  " 


o(  Upland,  i.  560.  — See  also  Delaware. 
Dutch.  Pennsylvania. 
Swiss  Gentlenuui,  How   Juries   were 
Summoned,  ii.  188-1B9;    L</ttr  frmt 

South  Carohsa.  189. 


JAGALS,  character,  iv.  594-597- 
*    TaiHer,  Patrick,  and  others.  Narrativt 

eftkt  Colony  of  Gtorgia.  ii.  lai. 
Talleyrand.  Marquis  de.  '■  X.  Y,  Z.  Corre- 

Tammany.  Indian,  poem  on.  iii.  395-396. 
Taney,    Rogei    Brooke,    Dred    Scott 
Decision,  iv,  136-131. 

Tappan.  Lewis.  I'Amisiad  case,  iii,  636. 

Tariff,  colonial,  plea  for  protective,  ii.  347- 
34S;  effect  ol.  on  manubctures.  iii.  ta\ 
propoied  under  Conledemlion,  I3i,  137. 


iSo;  State.  168;  l!rsl  debate  on,  063-364; 

Randolph  on.  434-436 ;  Blaine  on.  i*.  509 ; 

Cleveland  on  reform.  518-530;  McKinley 

Act  and  reciprocity.  513-535.  —  See  also 

Trade. 
Tarlelon.  Sir  Banaslre.  raid  ol.  ii.  608. 
Tansiig,  Prank  WilUam,  The  Sherman 

Act,  iv.  533-535;    Workimg  of  O*   Nna 

Sihjtr  Act.  536. 
Taxation,  city,  ii,  309;  Grenville's  scheme, 

381-383;  a  colonist's  defence  of,  394-397; 

without    represenlation.   395-396;     Pi'fs 

protest.  404-407;    Franklin's   deposition. 

407-411;  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  411- 

413;  Townshend's  scheme.  413-415:  Sam 

ary.  538.  595;  national,  iii,  6a;  Confedera- 
tion. 178;  Federal.  147-348;  in  Spanish 
colonies,  iv.  595-596.  —  See  also  Finances, 
Revenue,  Stamp  Act.  Tariff.  Tea. 

Taylor,  Joaaph,  Obstinate  Objectors. 
iii,  351-354- 

Tea,   in    Boston   harbor.  II.  431-433;    con- 
sidered by  Cong 


IS  for. 


Telegraph,  invention  of,  iii.  57I-S73- 

Temperance,  a  political  issue,  iv,  lor. 

Tender  laws,  effect  on  ratification,  iii,  355. 

Tenement  life,  in  New  York  City.  iv.  654- 
657- 

Tennessee,  final  campaign  in.  iv,  439-436. 

Tennessee.Confederate  ram.  at  Mobile  Bay, 
iv.  430-43] ;  surrendered,  431. 

Territories,  government  of  wesleni.  iii,  106- 
109.  of  Louisiana,  377-380.  iv,  133-134; 
slavery  in.  iii,  453-458,  iv,  38-43,  48-58, 
96-98. 139-131. 134-135.  "37. 151-15"-  "TO- 
171.  193,  103.  308,  309;  extension  of 
Constitution  to.  iv.  40-43. 130-133;  popu- 
lar sovereignty  in.  97-98,  137. 

Texas,  annexation  of.  iii.  637-655;  revolu- 
tion. 637-641;  anti-slavery  protest.  64a- 
645;  Clay  on,  646-649;  Calhomi  on, 
649-653:  Benlonon  Calhoun's  iostniinen- 
taliiy.  651-655;  cause  of  Mexican  War. 
65»-6sS.  iv.  39;  Mexican  opinion  o(,  ir, 
16;  Lowell  on,  1S-19;  extent  of,  ai-«3i 
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Mndcan  troop*  In,  33;    Mexican  War 

begin.  In,  aj 
Ten-books,  use  ol.  i.  31.  ii.  17.  3a;  liiB,  i. 

=6-37,  ".  33-34.  "i.  "-13- 
ThMher,  James,  Military  yeurnal.  ii,  ai, 

494:  Military  Punishments,  493-494. 
~"         r,  Eli,  organiies  free-soil  emigralioQ 


lo  Kansas 


',  105. 


Thealrei,  In  New  Yor 
Theocracy, defence ol,i, 330-333;  John  Cot- 
Ion's  opinion,  337. 
Thirteenth    amendroenl,   adoption  of,  iv, 

Thomas,   Atlen    C,   History  of  at  United 

ii,  33. 


Thomaa.  Gabriel,  racy  English,  i.  ao,  04,  ii, 
4:  Account  of  West  Jersey,  i,  573- 

575 :  Historical  Ditcriplioa  0/  Wtst- 
Ntw-Jtrsty,  575:  Pennsvlvania,  the 
Poor  Man's  Paradise,  ii,  65-66;  Hti- 

terital  and  Giagraphical  Accoiml  of 
Ftnsthiania,  68. 

Thomas,  Sir  George,  adminislralion  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ii,  85-86. 

Thomas,  CNTge  Henry,  at  Chickamauga, 
iv.  3B»-3B5 :  Battle  above  the 
Clouds,  386-389. 

Thompaon,  B.,  Difficulties  in  Fram- 
ing A  State  Constitution,  ii,  534-537. 

Thompson,  Judge  Smith,  I'Amislad  case. 
iii,  6a;. 

Thompion,  Waddy,  Condition  or  Mex- 
ico, iv.  15-1B;  RecoIUctioni  of  Mexico,  iS. 

Thomson,  William.  —  See  Sled  man,  C. 

Thornton,  J,  W.,  Pulpit  of  Ikt  Revolution,- 
ii,  13. 

Thornton,  Sir  William,  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, iii,  432,  434. 

Thurloe.  John,  State  Papers,  i,  167- 

Thwailes.  R.  C,  The  Co/anus.  i.  16.  ii,  34. 

Tilden,  SunuBl  Jonas,  H'ritiufi  and 
SpeeeAtr.  iv.  10.^78:  ARBAIONMENT  OF 
RRCONST RUCTION,  475-478, 

Tilghman,  Tench,  Memoir,  ii,  iS. 

Timber,  in  America,  i,  163.  — See  also 
Ship-building. 

Times.  Tie  (London),  iT,3i3, 

Tobacco,  OTerwecning  esteem   of,  I,  17a- 


of,  303;  cultivation,  307-310,  iii,  67;  testi- 
mony as  to  its  value  in  the  "Parsons 
Cause,"  ii.  104:  boats  lo  cariy,  iii.  iii; 
in  Mexico,  49a:  free-labor  culiivBtion,  i*. 

449. —  See  also  Maryland.  Virginia. 

TocqnaTlite,  AieHs  de,  amongct  the 

AMERICANS  ALL  HONEST  CALLIKIjS  ARE 

Honorable,  iii,  514-536:  Otmeertuyin 
America.  5j6,  557;  Spirit  of  REPUBLI- 
CAN GOVERNMENT,  553-557- 

Toleration,  accounts  ot,  i,  7:  in  Maryland. 
248,  363.  391-194 ;  Ward's  prolesl  against, 
393-396:  persecution  in  Massachuselts, 
398-401 ;  ui^ed  by  Roger  Williams.  40a- 
406:  in  Rhode  Island,  409;  Hoi  accorded 
10  Quakers,  479-486 ;  in  New  Jersey,  563- 
564 ;  in  Boston  in  1788,  iii,  33.  —  See  also 
Antinomians,  Quakers.  Religion,  Rhode 
Island. 

"Toniahawk  rights."  to  lands  on  the  Ohio. 
ii,  388.  390- 

Toombs,  Robert,  Constitutional  Doc- 
trine OF  Secf-ssion.  iv,  169-173. 

Topical  study,  subjects,  i.  iS.  ii,  341  use  of 
sources,  i,  30,  ii,  36,  33,  iii,  3,  iv,  3. 

Torhall.  the  Norseman,  i,  31-34. 

Tories,  in  Longmeadow,  ii,  457 ;  compelled 
to  recant,  470-473;  arrest,  473-474;  de- 
nounced, 474-476;  refugee,  477-480;  in 
the  army,  5"-Si3;  poetry  of,  514-515.— 
See  also  Loyalists,  Revolution. 

Tower,  Charlemagne,  Jr..  La/ayelte  in  Ike 
American  Revelntion.  ii,  ao. 

Towns,  records  as  sources,  i.  11.  ii.  5,  6, 14, 
31 ;  in  Massachusetts,  i.  413 :  in  Connecti- 
cut, 414-419;  in  New  Hampshire,  439, 
437:  inMaine,439;  injersey,566;  town- 
meetings,  566-567,  ii.  314-319,  401-409,  iii, 
80-85;  expenses,  ii,  315-217;  officers,  317- 
319:  election  in  Boston.  930-3za;  duties 
of  a  selectman.  aa3.  —  See  also  Boston, 
Concord,  East  Hampton,  GoveiTiment, 
Lancaster,  New  England,  Providence, 
Watertown.   Worcester,   and   states  by 


Townahend,  Thomas,  Retention  of  THB 
Frontier  Posts,  ill.  158-160, 

Trade,  trans-continental,  I,  161-163;  >n  Vir- 
ginia, 17a;   in  Dutch  eolooies,  517-535; 

,:_   .Google 
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In  New  Netherland.  533 ;  from  New  York, 
543;  in  New  England,  ii.  53:  in  New 
Hampshire,  56:  in  Geoi^ia,  i^-ia6:  in 
furs,  la6.  320-334 ;  proteclive  duties.  147- 
348:  smuggling,  349-9501  colonial  cur- 
rency, 351-354;  wilh  Indians,  31S:  Indian 
traders,  337-330 ;  England's  control,  407 ; 
camplain(agains4  acts  of,4i5-4i7;  contl- 
nenlal  currency,  601-603 :  importance  of, 
in  Boston,  iii,  34 :  under  the  Confederation, 
53-56.63-^  136;  Chinese,  ss;  Spanish, 
55;  East  Indian,  55;  internal  transpona- 
lion,  57-6a.  440;  amount  and  variety.  63- 
65;  agricultural  eiports,  78;  wesiem. 
106-109;  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
toS-109.  150-154;  West  Indian,  I33; 
Sheffield  on,  163-166;  British  restrictions 
on.  167-170;  Hamilton  on  regulation  of, 
180;  Annapolis  Convention  on,  186:  en- 
couragement of,  396;  with  British  colo- 

400-403 ;  embargo.  403-409 ;  eflecl  of  War 
of  1813,430-433;  enterprise  of  American 
marine,  450-453;  in  Mexican  California, 
iv,  11-13;  modem  conditions,  513-51S; 
reeiproelly  treaty  with  Canada.  543-543; 
advantage  of  Alaska,  547-54S;  effect  of 
new  foreign  policy,  614 ;  opeiwloor  policy, 
6l6-6t8.  —  See  also  Lords  Commission- 
eis.  Navigation  Act,  Tariff,  Travels. 

Transcripts,  from  earlier  editions,  i,  9. 17,  ii. 
II,  33;  collections,  i.  16,  ai,  ii.  33,  aS; 
exact,  i,  17-18,  ii,  33-34. 

Travels,  value  as  sources,  i,  a,  5,  ii,  a.  8; 
sagas,  i.sS;  Columbus,  35,  44;  G^mara. 
49;  Piiarro,  53;  "Gentleman  of  Elvas." 
57;  Jaramillo,  60;  Philips, 65;  Hawkins, 
75;  Pretty,  Bl;  Drake,  88;  Barlowe,  89; 
Ralegh,  96;  Verratano,  loa;  Carticr, 
107;  Laudonnitrc,  lis;  Lescarbol,  iiB; 
Juet,  I3t ;  Champlain,  135;  Jogues,  139; 
Le  Clercq,  133;  Marquette,  136;  Mem- 
bra, 140;  Dankers  and  Sluyler,  197,  496, 
5B6;  Sirachey,  aoo.  303;  John  Smith, 
309,  3>3:  Hamor.  314;  Andrew  While, 
353;  Hammond.  36a ;  Alsop,  367 ;  Wilson. 
383:  Johnson.  366,  414;  Josselyn,  430, 
494;  DeVries.sao;  Thomas.  573.  ii.  65; 
Michaelius,  i,  576;  Goelel,  ii,  61,  340; 
Castelnuin,  74:  Bumahy,  87;  Qulncy, 
116;  Madam  Knight,  334;   Story,  ajg; 


Wesley,  383 ;  Woolman,  303 ;  Lb  Harp^ 
3la;  Kalm.  334.  330,  353;  Carver,  334; 
Doddridge,  387;  Chastellux,  39a,  495, 
iii.  86;  Curwen,  ii,  477;  La&yene.  485; 
Madame  Riedesei,  565;  Sleuben,  582; 
lists  of,  iii,  lo-ii,  iv.  10;  Crtvecceur, 
iii,  18 ;  Wari.ille,  31,  35,  53 :  Kendall.  45 ; 
Michaux,  71 ;  May,  loa:  Pope,  no;  emi- 
granl  travel.  114-117;  Hall,  385:  SulclifT. 
389;  Brackenridge.  459;  Birkbeck.  463; 
Shirreff,  475;  Bullock,  489;  Trollope. 
53o;Tocqueville.  534.  553;  Raumer.ssC; 
Lyell,  558,  591;  Kemble.  564;  Dickens, 
567;  Walsh,  615 ;  Dana,  iv,  i ;  Thompson, 
is;  Delano,  43:  Burke,  59;  Adams,  65; 
Gladstone.  114;  Fremanlle.  384 ;  Russell, 
390,309;  Paris,  314:  Godkin.  448;  Pilce, 
497;  Peto,5I3;  Sawyer,  594;  Campbell, 
647. 

Travis,  W.  B.,  in  Texan  army,  iii,  63S. 

Treasure,  discovered  by  Phipps,  i,  509-511. 

Treaties,  Indian,  i,  331-334,  557-558;  Eng- 
lish (1763),  ii,  379;  United  States,  with 
France,  ii,  574-575,  iii,  379;  French  pro- 
test against  peace  of  1783,  ii,  631-633: 
with  England,  (1783)633-635.  iii,  161-163. 
(Jay)  iii,  315-319,  <Gheni)  436-439.  (reci- 
prociiy)  iv,  543-543.  (181S)  543-545. 
(Washington)  543-544.  550-S56;  Con- 
federation, iii,  180;  St.  lldefonso,  375: 
wilh  Spain,  (lBt9)  48I-483.  (189B)  i». 
SBS-S90;  with  Mexico,  iv.  33.34. 

Trent  affiiir,  Seward  on.  iv,  398-301 ; 
analogy  to  impressment,  399-301. 

Trials,  a  Quaker,  i,  4B1-484;  witches,  ii, 
35-48:  ■'  Parson's  Cause,"  103-106:  John 
Peter   Zenger,   193-199;     Burr,    iii,  356- 


493.- 


a   Courts 


Triana,  Rodrigo  de,  first  sees  America,  1, 35, 
Tiollope,  Anthony,  NarIA  Amtrica,  iv,  la 
TtoUope,     PranMa    Hilton,     Domestic 

Manners   op    thb    Americans,    iii, 

S»-S»3- 
TYvt  Dtclaratinnaf  tkt  EstaltBflki  CaUmU 

"  firgiaia.  i,  aoS. 
Trumbull,  Benjamin,  HiilnTy  of  Cgmmaiciit, 

I.  IS.  4a!>. 
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],  Joha,  Aaloiii^afky,  ii,  ai,  578; 

A  DASHtNC  Young  Officer  in  the 
Field.  S7S-S78- 

Tnunball,  Jobn,  Satire  oh  Town-Meet- 
ing, iii,  So-85 ;  M'Fiifat,  83. 

Trusts.  legulalioD  of.  iv.  641-644. 

Tucker.  Geo^.  Ufi  of  Tkamai  ytfftriBi. 

Tuckei,  T.  T.,  on  the  tariff,  iii.  264. 
Tuckerman.   Henry   T.,  Amtrtea  and  hir 

Cammtnlatori,  i.  24,  ii,  30,  iii,  11. 
Tndor,  John,  An  Eve-Witness  of  the 

BosivN  Massacre,  ii,  439-431;  Diary, 

Ail. 


Twins,  John,  The  First  Representa- 
tive ASSEMBLY  IN  AMERICA,  i,  Slg-3>S. 

Tylec,  John,  on  Texan  anneiHdon,  iii,  654- 

sss- 

Tyler,  Moses  Coil,  Hiilery  0/  Amtricait 
Lilerature,  i,  7,  34.  ii.  11.  aa,  30:  Liliraty 
Hittory  e/ lit  JfetielK/ian,  ii.  11,  3a,  30; 
use  of  printed  records,  aa. 

Tyler,  Royall,  Independence  Day,  iii. 
398-399. 

UNCAS,  allowed  10  kill  his  enemy,  i,  448. 
Underground  lailioad,  operations,  iv, 
80-83. 

UndfliUU,  Jobn,  Indian  nanadve,  1, 3o,  34 ; 
The  pEQUor  War,  439-444:  Newts 
from  Amtrica.  444. 

Union,  llie  Albany  Plan,  il,  357-360:  steps 
toward.  519-545.-3*6  also  Confcd- 
eration.  Independence.  United  Stales. 

United  Colonies  of  New  England,  — See 
New  England  Confederalion. 

United  Slates  of  America,  preparatory  Con- 
gressc).  ii,  40a,  431,  535.  543;  »rn>y.  4B1- 
4991  navy.  497,  556.  5S7:  independence. 
530.537;  Articles  of  Confederation.  539; 
military  affairs,  546-618;  confederation 
completed.  591.  604;  finances,  594,  598; 
paper  money.  601 ;  bank,  605;  Washing- 
Ion's  reliremen(,6a7 ;  CongrtisioHol  Cloii. 
iii.  8. 10,  iv,  7.  8;  y„^r«al<  of  Congttu.w. 
8;  DtptoMOhc  CorTtsfondtHci.%;  Annals 
of  Cengrtt>,  8,  9 ;  Stgiiter  of  Dtialis  in 
Camtttit,  9;  StcrtI  youtnali  of  Iki  Acli 
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and  Pretttimgi  of  Cengrtss,  9 ;  Compila- 
tion of  tit  Messagts  and  Papers  of  Ihi 
Presidtnis,  9,  to.  iv.  7,  8;  Statules  at 
Large,  iii,  10,  iv,  3;   a  world  power,  iii, 

76-79;  Senattiia,  Objections  to  An- 
nexation, 373-376;  a  nation,  536-540; 
the  union  a  compact,  544,  548,  iv,  169; 
Cingresiianal  Htcord,  iv,  7.  8;  manifest 
destiny  of,  16.  548;  Mexican  opinion 
of,  16-18;  Calhoun  on  preservation  of, 
48-51;  sectional  equilibrium.  49-50; 
control  over  slavery,  139-131 ;  Lincoln 
on  preservation  of,  136.399;  advanlages 
of  the  Union  to  the  South,  166-167; 
loyalty  to  alate  and,  168-169;  a  iire-ealer 
on,  173-175;  perpetual  union,  178;  Union 
rests  on  public  opinion,  198-199:  Dix 
enlbrces  respect  tor  the  flag.  904;  vrnr- 
time  government,  187-305;  Johnson  on 
the  Union,  46B;  elemenis  of  stability, 
658-663.  — See  also  America.  Annexa- 
tions, Army,  Civil  War,  Colonies.  Con- 
federation, Congress.  Constitution, 
Eieculive,  Finances,  Foreign  Relations, 
Government.  Irrepressible  Conflict, 
North,  Politics,  Reconslruclion,  Revolu- 
tion, Secession,  Slavery,  Souih,  Stales, 
Territories,  Treaties,  and  official  publica- 
tions by  name. 

United  Slates  Coast  and  Geodelic  Survey, 
Reforl  oflAt  Supirintendtnt.  i,  40. 

Universities,  in  England,  i,  IS>-  —  See  also 
Colleges.  Education. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Ubrary,  Ameri- 

Upland  (Penn.).  town,  1,560;  county  court, 

Upton,  J.  K.,  on  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ment, iv,  533. 
Usselinx,  William.  Swedish  colony,  i.  548. 

yAGRANT  ACTS,  on  the  freedmen.  iv. 
V  479-481. 
Valtan  dig  bant,  Clement  Laird,  A  Peace 
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Van  Schaack,  H.  C,  Lift  ef  Pttir   Van 

Scltaack.  ii.  ao. 
Van    Twiller,  Wouler,  governor  of   New 

Nelherland,  i.  533-514.  533. 
Venezuela,  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Guiana 

boundary  ttispure.  iv.  567-572. 
Venice,  archives  at.  i,  8,  ii,  10. 
Vetagua  (ranama).  Columbus's  informa- 

lion,  i,  44-48. 
Tergeoaaa,  Count  de,  A  Protest  against 


land.  1.  531. 

■■  Veritaa,"  CRiTrciSM  Of  the  Neutral 
[TV  Phoclamation.  iii.  305-307. 

VeriBiuu),  Jobn,  A  Voyage  along  the 
Atlantic  Coasi-.  i,  103-107. 

Veapucius.  Americui.  i,  49. 

Vessels,  setiure  of  American,  iii,  313-314. 
334.  — See  also  Privaleers.  Trade. 

Veslry.  —  See  St.  Paul's  Parish, 

Veto,  a  Eowemor'S.  ii.  179-iBt ;  how  to  be 
avoided.  181-183. 

Vicksburg,  Yaioo  Pass  expedilion  al,  iv. 
353-368:  Confederate  account  of  taking 
of.  36B-371;  lailure  of  supplies  in,  371. 

Vincennes  (Ind.).  capture  of.  Ii,  S7»-S8a. 

Vining.  John,  on  seal  of  government,  iii,  273. 

Virginia,  records,  i,  5.  lo-ii,  ii,  14 ;  selection 
of  sources.  1.  11-ia;  subject  for  topical 
study,  IB:  first  voyage  to,  B9-9S:  Eng- 
lish claims,   165;    supplies  lor,  I71-174; 

aoj:  idle  settlers,  306-308;  founding  of. 
ao9-aiS:  first  assembly,  218-335;  colony 
criticised. 215-217;  cliarterdetended,338- 
233:  Berkeley's  appeal,  233-234;  sur- 
render. 235-236;  official  report  on,  337- 
141:  Bacon's  Rebellion,  243-246;  rela- 
tions   with     Maryland 


"  (ven 


285-388:  religion  In.  294-298;  gov 
mem  of,  361,  li,  143;  De  Vries's  visil,  i, 
522-523  Ufalults,  li,  5,  17;  Andros  and 
Nicholson.  90-94:  growtli,  113:  society, 
235-338,  ill,  27-31;  iron  works,  ii,  336; 
alarm  at  French  seiilements,  316;  ter- 
ritorial controversy  with  (he  French, 
354-356;  Braddock's  campaign,  365; 
Kentucky.  383-385;  "Association,"  439; 


boundary,  542-543 ;  tumlshing  soldiers, 
586:  land  claims.  591-593.  604:  cam- 
paigns in,  607-60B;  Yorklown,  615; 
plantation  of  Nomini  Hall,  iii,  49-52; 
treatment  of  negroes,  53 ;  violates  Article* 
of  Confederation.  127;  claim  to  public 
lands  disputed,  13B-143:  ratification  of 
the  Conslitution,  949-351;  federalist 
comment  on  Virginia  Resolutions,  329- 
331;  debate  on  slavery,  S74-S79;  anti- 
slavery  poem  on.  6i»-6i3:  Richmond  in 
1865,  iv,  351-355;  post-bellum  condition, 
448-450;  military  government  in,  485.— 
See  also  Carolinas.  Confederate  States, 
Maryland,  Reconstruction.  Slavery,  South. 

Virginia  Company  of  London,  records,  i,  6; 
incorporation,  165:  Supplies  for  thr 
Virginia  Plantation.  171-174;  Pre- 
citdiagi.  337.  333;  Defence  op  thb 
Virginia  Charter,  338-333:  opposi- 
tion to  New  England,  445. 

Tltglnia  Constitational  Conrantioii,  A 
Southern  Debate  ON  Slavery,  iii, 
574-579;  ProcitdiHgt,  sn. 

Virginia    Historical  Society.  CaUechims,  i, 

12,  227,  333,  ii.  191.  3»a 
yirgiHia   Magatimt  of  Hiitoty  and  Biog- 
rafky,  i,  12,  306. 

Virginia  Resolutions.  Federalist  criticism  of, 
iii,  329-331 ;  Anti-Federalist  comment  on, 
337. 
Virginia  Rickfy  VaJmd.  i.  59. 

Virginius  alfiur,  iv,  557-558. 

Von  Reck,  P.  G.  F..  Jeurmal.  ii,  116. 

Voting,  in  First  Coniinenial  Congress,  ii, 
434-436 :  in  Second  Continenial  Congress, 
525-530,  539-543-  — See  also  Elecdon, 
Suffrage. 

^^ADE,   BenjamiB  Piankiln,   Niggers 

FOR    THE   NlGGERLKSS.    Iv.    143-144; 

Objections  to  Compromise,  199-901. 
Wages,  in  Pennsylvania,  ii,  £6-67. 
Wagons,  travel  by,  iii,  115. 

Waldegran,  Earl  of,  The  Character 
OF  George  Third,  ii,  373-374 ;  Mrmm-i. 

Waldo,     A)blg«llC«,      LtFR     AT     V  ALLEY 

Forge,  ii,  568-573. 
Walker,  Aldac*  Pnemaii,  The  Inter* 
siate   Commerce    Cummissioh,    i*^ 
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511-5^:      Ofratum    0/  Iht    Imltnlatt 

C»mmirei  Law,  533. 

Walker,  F.  A.,  Maimg  eflht  Natim.  iii.  13. 

WalkBi,  Ibuc  p.,  Extension  of  the 
Constitution,  iv,  40-43. 

Walkar,  Leioy  Pope,  Brcakinc  op  the 
Storm,  iv,  313-316. 

Walker,  Robert  John,  A  CONSTITUTION 
MADB  TO  Order,  it.  119-iai. 

Wallace,  J.  W.,  Catti  Argutd  and  Ad- 
juilgid.m.g.W.i. 

Wallace,  W.  H.  L.,  killed  at  Shiloh.  iv,  335. 

Walpole,  Boraea,  Townsuend's  Reve- 
nue Scheme,  ii,  413-415:  Mtmeirt,  415. 

Walsh,  Robait,  A  Cargo  op  Black 
Ivory, iii, 615-618:  NotUti ef  BtatUM'^- 

Waltze^-HuUer,  Kartin,  First  Use  op 
THE  Name  America,  i,  49;  Casma- 
grafhiat.  49. 

War,  Pequot  i,  439-444!  under  New  Eng- 
land Confederation,  451-454;  King 
Philip-i,  458-460;  Queen  Anne's,  ii,  334, 
340-341;    inlercolonial,  337-35';  French 


other 


I.  373- 
4a3-4a6;  French, 
il,  303-305 ;  of  I8t a.  4 10-433 ;  Teian.  637- 
641:  Mexican, anUcipaled. 649:  Mexican, 
Iv,  11-34:  in  Kansas.  114-118:  Civil.  151- 
444 :  Spanish,  573-590.  —  See  also  ATmy, 
French.  Indians,  Officers,  and  wan  by 

Waid,  Hatbanlal,  THE  Simple  Cobbler 
op  Acawau  acainst  Toleration,  i, 
393-396. 

Ward,  W.,  colonel  in  Texan  arm]',  iii,  63B. 

Wuden,  David  Bailla,  Forek.n  Com- 
merce, iii,  450-453;  Slatiiticai  AccohhI 
eftht  l/Kiltd  StaUi,  45a. 

W«Jl«ld,  CatbarlDe  Ann,  Manassas,  iv, 
3'3-3'4. 

Wamer,  Charles  Dudley,  Sluditt  in  tkt 
South  and  Will,  iv,  10. 

Warr  in  NevEHgland  ViHily  Endtd,  I. 
461. 

Warren,  Mercy.  HUtay  of  ikt  Amtriaoi 
KtvolvHira.  ii,  16. 

Warrllle,  Briasot  de,  Ntn  7i-mtls  in  tii 
Unitid  Slatti.  iii,  10. 35, 39,  56;  HAppy 
Boston,  31-35;  Compobtable  Phii^ 
ADELPHiA.35-39:  Manufactures  AND 
Tbade  of  tuk  United  States,  53-56. 


Washington  <city).  — See  CapltaL 
WaBhlngton,  Bookai  Taliaf«m,  Tkk 
Future  op  the  Negro,  iv.  663-665. 
WaahiDgton,  Caoige,  iVritiufi,  ii.  31,  311, 
4B8, 49a,  siB,  545, 56a,  597,  iii,  11. 191, 305; 
colonial  labor  system,  ii.  14 :  letters  forced. 
30;  Desire  OF  Importing  Palatines, 
310-311;  aid  for  soldiers,  469:  THE  IN- 
CONVENIENCES OP  Militia,  490-493: 
enforces  discipline,  493-494:  visit  from 
Chasiellux.  495-497:  Mrs.  Adams's  im- 
pression of,  551 ;  The  Game  is  Pretty 
NEAR  UP,  559-563:  appeals  for  a  stand- 
ing army,  560-563 ;  Thacher'i  opinion  ol, 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FROM  THE  COMPROMISE  OP    1850 
By  JAKES  FORD  RHODES 

Fonr  Tolumes.       Clotb.       870.       CIO.OO 


"One  of  the  moat  important  historical  efforts  of  the  present  generation, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  from  a  careful  examination  that  he  b  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  his  responsible  task,  and  is  certain  to  present  to  the 
country  and  the  world  a  standard  history  of  the  most  important  era  of 
modern  civjliiation."  —  The  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"The  first  volume  beeins  with  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  Mea» 
uresof  1S50,  and  ends  with  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854. 
The  second  volume  deals  with  the  stirring  political  events  which  transpired 
from  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  through  all  the  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  struggles  to  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  and  its  final 
national  triumph  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  i860." —  The  Times, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vol.  111.  covers  i36o-'62  ;  Vol.  IV.,  i862-'64 ;  and  the  author  will  com- 
plete the  woric  to  March  4,  18S5,  in  three  or  four  volumes  more. 

"  It  b  the  one  work  now  within  reach  of  the  young  American  student 
of  to-day  in  which  he  may  learn  the  connected  slory  of  the  great  battle  that 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery  and  the  rededication  of  the  republic  to 
unsullied  freedom.  In  no  other  publication  are  ihese  facts  so  conciselv, 
so  fully,  and  so  well  presented,  and  the  student  who  makes  careful  stuay 
of  this  work  will  fully  understand,  not  onlv  the  actual  causes  which  led  to 
the  war,  but  he  will  know  how  gradually  they  were  developed  from  year  to 
year  under  varying  political  power,  until  the  nation  was  ripe  for  the  revolu- 
tion. .  .  ,  Taking  the  work  altogether,  we  re^rd  it  as  the  most  valuable 
political  publication  of  the  age,  and  the  intelligent  citizen  who  does  not 
become  its  carelU  student  must  do  himself  great  injustice."  —  The  Times, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Thb  is  the  best  all-around  hbtory  of  thb  period  which  has  yet 
appeared."  —  The  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"The  interest  of  the  reader  is  sure  to  grow  as  he  turns  the  pages,  and 
t  b  safe  to  say  that  the  stirring  hbtory  of  the  period  has  not  been  told  in 
a  more  forcible  and  vivid  way."—  714*  Dial. 

"  Fair  and  careful,  it  rests  on  abundant  information  and  laborious  study, 
.  .  .  and  it  is  hardly  exposed  to  the  rbk  of  supercession." —  The  Speaker, 
London. 

"  Hb  impartiality,  too,  is  really  judicial,  and  never  results  from  n 

r  underrating  the  greatness    '■■-    -' -  ■ -''  "--  -'-  ->--'---" 

StUurday  Review,  London. 


or  underrating  the  greatness  of  the  issues  wherewith  he  is  dealing."  —  The 

"-'  ■■'-    "--  *w,  Lonc"-- 
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